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OBJECTS OF THE' ASSOCIATION. 

t 

Td extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the 
pe^e of that oonntry. 

* IV) cooperate with all efforts made for advancing education and social 


^To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 
of liuiia. 


«THE ASSOCIATION CARRIES OUT THESE OBJECTS BY THE FOLLOWING 
AND OTHER METHODS:— 

1. The publication of a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in India, and diffusing information and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, prizes 
for schools, &c, 

4. Extending the employment of Medical Women in India. 

5. Selecting English teachers for families and schools. 

6. Help and friendly offices to Indian teachers visiting England for 
purposes connected with their profession. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in England, supplying 
them with introAictions, Ac. 

8. Soirees and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 


In India there are Branch Associations at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which undertake educational work, and promote social intercourse 
between English and Indians. 


This Association, which wjis established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed fourteen years. The Commitlee desire to promote by the various 
practical methods indicatod above, increased sympathy and union between 
^gUsh people and the ^ople of India, lliey therefore request co- 
operation from all who a^ interested in India’s 'moral and intellectual 
progress. 

In all iJte proceetUngs of this AssocUetio?i the principle oj non-interference 
in religion is strictly maintained, 

MEMBERSHIP, ETC. 

Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.W. ; to Alfred Haggard, 
Esq., Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall ; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 
Subscriptions are due January 1st of the current year. 

% A payment of ten ^ineas or of Rs. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
Member; an annual subscription of loy- and upwards constitutes Member- 
ship. Members are entitled to receive invitations to the Soirees and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 5/- per annum, , in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice td the Publishers (London, Kegan Paul Sb Co . ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith) ; and it can be procured throu^ Booksellers. 

In India the J oumal may be obtained from the Secretaries m the Branches. 
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THE GOVERNMENT FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MADRAS. 


Among the most eifective and essential means by which 
female education in India can be helped forward is the 
establishment of good Normal Colleges for the training of 
students in the art of teaching. The Government Female 
Normal School at Madras is doing excellent work in that 
direction, and we have much pleasure in giving the following 
account of its anniversary meetinff, at which Mrs. Grant 
Duff lately distributed the prisses. This School has a special 
interest for the members of the Nationfil Indian Association, 
as it was founded at the suggestion of Miss Carpenter, when 
Lord Napier and Ettrick was Goveftior of Madras. The 
first Superintendent was !Miss Bain (now Mrs. Brander, 
Inspectress of Girls* Schools, to whose valuable work we 
have often occasion to refer). Miss Spence next undertook 
the management; and on her resigning. Miss Rajahgopaul 
acted for a time as Superintendent. About two years ago 
the appointment of the present Superintendent, Miss Carr, 
was made from England, and her experience and energy 
have greatly promoted the success of the Institution. In the 
course of its existence various obstacles have been encountered. 
At first it was feared that but few students would present 
themselves ; certain restrictions as to nationality were, found 
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bad to be altered ; the locality proved unsuit- 
of the Practising Schools; and other 
be overcome. But now this time of struggle 
and the Normal School is fulfilling^ under 
raSliWstano its original aim. The demand for 
the spread of education is increasing; twelve 
lately left the School to take up the work of 
thA^Tof^Smon. We may add that two of the Assistant Mis- 
tresift^B — Miss A. Shunmugum and Miss Henrietta Bernard — 
received a year's training in England by the aid of the Oar- 
pointer Trustees, under the care of the Committee of this Asso- 
ciation, and they are now acting as valuable helpers to Miss Carr 
in the Noimal classes and in the Practising Schools. It is 
much to be desired that an equally etlicient Training College 
were established in tlie other Presidency towns, and that tlie 
whole number in India were multiplied. Until girls' schools are 
placed under the management of female teachers, the present 
custom of withdrawing children from school at an early age 
will prevail ; and until such teachers have been soundly and 
carefully trainoeV in a knowledge of the nature of children, 
and in practice in teaching, the education that they impart 
will fail of the high results that it would otherwise secure. 

On the occasion of the prize distribution, by Mrs. Grant 1 )uir, 
which took place on Jan. 23rd, a large tent had been arranged 
for the occasion in the school compound ; and the sci'ue. ])re- 
sented was very beautiful, owing to the decorations of the tent 
— flags, flowers, and plaiTts — and the bright dresses of the girls 
and the teachers. Ou taking her seat, Mrs. Grant Duff was 
presented with a bouqipet by one of the pupils. The proceed- 
ings began with the reading of the lieport Ibr the past year by 
Miss Bernai’d, from Vhidi we give the following extracts. 
The Normal School was removed to its present position in 
Egmore on February 1st, 1882. The number of Normal 
students was then 27, but it has increased to 36 ; and the 
Eurasian Practising School from 19 to 36. The Hindu Practis- 
ing School, which opened on March 1st with 27 children, now 
contains 68. The Practising Schools 'were examined in 
November by Mrs. Brander, who reported as follows : — 


The order and discipline wd!re, in the Tamil Department, 
very fair ; in the Telugu, verj good ; and in the English, ex- 
cellent. Physical education is well attended to, as will be seen 
by the. Peport ; and the Normal pupils who conduct the drill are 
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woll prepared to introduce it into the schools tp ' 

In the Hindu Practising School, drilling has been introAiinfd ^ 
consequence of a request from the parents of the children) 
it is not unusual for some of the mothers to«come to se0 the 
drilling. The numbers are steadily increasing, and there seams 
every prospect of the Normal Sohool being furnished witb«two 
excellent Practising Schools for the Erst time since its establish- 
mont. As will be seen from the lieport, the infant teaching is 
highly satisfactory ; this is a kind of teaching that has hitherto 
scarcely existed in Indian schools. In his review the Uireotor 
of Public Instruction remarks that he has read the above with 
pleasure, more especially the paragraphs relating to drill and 
infant teaching.” 

The following extracts are from Mrs. Brander’s Eeport of 
the Normal JJepartment : — 

** Tlie needlework is extremely good and the homo exercises 
most useful for the Normal students. The physical education 
and training are very satisfactory. The students are drilled 
tliemselves and are taught to drill their pupils, and also to teach 
^oung children marching and games accompanied by songs. 
The largo compound forms an excellent playground. Swings 
have been put up and are very popular. A good tennis ground 
has also beed made and a tennis club formed, to which all the 
teachers and s(>me of the Normal students belong. The club is 
open to all ; and it is to be hoped that in •time all the Normal 
students will join it. At the inspection twenty pupils gave 
lessons before me. None of them wdre below fair ; many were 
very good, and several were excellent. Tarefiil notes of these 
lessons had boon prepared by each student. As a rule the lessons 
'w ere excellently planned, well illustrated, ^nd thoroughly aroused 
the interest of the children. It was satirfactory to learn that the 
English Normal students had continued their Tamil studies 
jirivately during the past year. They were examined by Miss 
Govindarajulu at the inspection, and accjuittod themselves well, 
obtaining high marks. 1 examined the statf of assistant mistresses 
in teaching power, and I was much pleased with the result. The 
Director, in reviewing the Beport, considers that the results reflect 
credit on the Superintendent and her assistants.” 

The students have, ou, the whole, done well in the 
Examinations. It is particularly satisfactory that ten out 
of the twelve who went up for tlie 1st (irade Method 
Examination passed, and in order of merit ranked among 
the first sixteen candidates in the Presidency, Mi‘<s ‘Nixon 
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beading the general list, and Miss Morgan standing second, 
students have obtained work as teachers during the 

year. 

Afber the reading of the Eeport, and some singing by the 
pupils, a lesson in arithmetic, and one in geography, were 
given by two Normal students, and some drilling exercises 
were gone through. Mrs. Grant Duflf then distributed ^the 
prises, and said as follows: 

c^^Miss Carr, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Children of the 
Normal School : This is the first occasion on which I have given 
away, prizes at the Normal School, and of the many schools I 
go to I have seldom seen one whose appearance impressed me 
more favourably. In one respect this school is one of the most 
important and interesting in Madras. Other schools train girls 
for the ordinary duties which fall to the lot of ordinary women ; 
this school trains them for the very honorable, but also very 
arduous duties of school mistresses and teachers. The report 
has interested me very much ; it reflects great credit on those 
engaged in the teaching of the school, and 1 am particularly 
pleased at the attention paid to gymnastics, as it supplies what, 
to English ideas, is a great want in Hindu training. To you 
who are leaving this place to go forth to the different schools to 
which you are appointed, I wish to say that you have my 
deepest and most earnest good wishes. There are two qusdities 
you will need in a great degree in the calling you are about to 
pursue. The first of these is intense sympathy. It is impossible 
to do any great good to a^ny of our fellow-creatures without love 
and sympathy, and none of them require more of that love and 
sympathy tlian children. To put yourselves in a child’s place, 
to foresee its little dilfficulties, to understand how a subject 
presents itself to delic^e and immature brains, to possess the 
patience and tenderness which will avoid overtaxing those 
brains, these are among the virtues which are necessary in a 
really good teacher. The other quality I would allude to is 
open-mindedness. Do not, when you leave this, consider that 
your learning is at an end. You have acquired an excellent 
system, but the best of systems is to a perfect education only 
the bones are to the perfect form. A great artist, when he 
paints a figure, begins with the skeleton, then adds the muscles 
and^he flesh, and then clothes all .with graceful and appropriate 
drajbry. This is what you must do, and in doing it you must 
rem fcbor that, you can for ever be learning and improving. 
Eve j lesson you give ought to be a fresh experience, and a 
fresh means of instruction to yourselves ; a greater responsibility 
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perhaps rests upon you in this country than in any pthw. In 
the West we hare long since macle up our *mmM as to the 
desirability of education for women, and the only difBbrences 
among us are those of form. Here, howeve^ are many who 
still believe that such education is undesirable. Your own 
personal conduct and your own intelligent carrying out o| the 
system you have been taught, will do much to conquer prejudice 
and to produce confidence. There is no greater incentive to a 
noble life than t6 feel we are fighting in a great cause. You, 
too, have a conquest to achieve. You, too, are fighting in a 
noble cause. When you feel that weariness and discouragement 
which occasionally oppress us all, remember that every step you 
gain is a step gained for India.’' 

Mr. Grigg thanked Mrs. Grant DuflF for having presided 
on the occasion, and in a few words commended Miss Carr, 
the Superintendent of the school. It was only one year 
since the school had been established in the present building, 
and Miss Carr had brought forward every branch in a manner 
that reflected great credit on her. Her labours were yielding 
much fruit, and the cause of female education thatnuhe had 
so heartily taken up was eliciting the sympathy of the 
workers. The number of girls now being educated was twice 
as large as it was three or four years ago. There were now 
(>0,000 girls in the various schools, against 30,000 about 
four years ago. This showed that the education of women 
was exciting a most lively and national interest. There 
w'ere three Normal Schools in the* Presidency about three 
years ago, and by the end of this year thete would be 
eleven at work. Miss Carr was lead^ig a movement which 
would be advantageous to the coimtry. 

Mrs. Grant Huff and party then^inspected some of the 
children’s handiwork, and the meeting terminated with the. 
singing of the National Anthem. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


This subject has of late b^en a good deal discussed in our 
country. All feel that, in order to raise India to her true 
level, it is indispensable to raise he?: daughters from their 
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degraded condition to their proper position in Hfe; for long 
as the pitiable cry of the poor Hindu woman remains maheaxd, 
as long as she is not emancipated from her lifedong slavery, 
so long will tb^re be something essentially wanting in the 
hom^es and in the lives of educated Hindus. There , will 
be no real happiness for them; it will all be an unnatural 
sort of esdstence; a continual struggle between opposing 
elements — superior culture and abject ignorance. The ancient 
Hindus had &r more liberaT and generous ideas : they 
acknowledged the rights of women, to some extent, and gave 
them .their true position in society; We have many distinct 
proofs that female education in early times was not neglected. 
Men prided themselves on, and took a delight in, the educa- 
tion of their wives and daughters. A woman with some 
learning was made much more of than an ignorant woman 
of an equally lovely appearance. We .easily infer also from 
the writings of the ancient Hindus that women of that period 
had a great many privileges which are now denied them. 
Women chose their own husbands, or, at least, had a voice in 
the selection of them, entertained the friends of their family, 
and fulfilled every duty in society with remarkable dignity 
and. grace. They appear to have been without the false 
sh3naess and artificiality of talk and manners, the mock 
modesty, which characterise the woman of the present day, 
and which are nothing but tlie signs of a perverted imagina- 
tion and a stunted groAvtli of mind. Ileal modesty does not 
prohibit a vj^oman fi»m conversing with the opposite sex, 
either on business meters or on terms of friendliness. In- 
telligent conversation on topics of general interest will enlarge 
the mind, and prove pleasing variety in the midst of the 
petty concerns of the day. 

But why was education neglected at all, when it so 
ennobled and dignified a woman ? Customs, manners, and 
usages of society — how came they to be so degenerated and 
narrowed so as to shut out every generous imjiulse and every 
chivalric thought? These are questions that constantly arise, 
and are very difficult to answer. Several reasons can be 
given to explain the present degraded condition of women in 
India. If we look into the constitution of Hindu society, we 
cannot help being struck .with the power and influence which 
the priest has over t]ie Hindus. Hothing has been so much 
marked as the gradual ascendancy of priestly power over 
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Hiildu society. The priests were in anciejit *dAys h6nest 
and self-denying men of great sanctity, but now they are 
ever i*eady to take advantage of the ciedulity of poor ignorant ‘ 
persons, and eager to devour the property ‘of the unpro- 
tected« It served the priests’ interest to keep the women as 
ignorant as possible. They soon saw that there was no talting 
in a clever woman ; for when she became a widow, or was 
deprived of her lawful guardian, she managed her own affairs 
without the aid of the’family priest, and did not do anything 
without i)roperly weighing the consequences. The priests, 
therefore, took the earliest opportunity to cry down learning, ' 
by making out that learned women were the cause of all the 
misfortunes of the family. And we can easily imagine the 
influence thej" must have had in Hindu homes when they once 
made up their minds to discourage female education. Nor is 
this all. When once the privilege of giving the woman the 
freedom of choosing her own husband was taken awsty, ill- 
assorted matches* became very common by tlie betrothal and 
marriages of children, l^arents and grand-parents, wishing 
to have their dearest friends as their relatives, or thinking 
that the marriage would prove a financial success, or through 
some other motives, make up their minds to sacrifice the 
happiness of their children for the gratification of selfish ends. 
But when in such cases the girl turns out to be in any way 
clever and refined, witli intellectual tastes, and the boy rich, 
but proud and stupid, tlie consequences are very grievous. 
The girl, happy in her father’s home, wl^o has perhaps taken 
an interest in her learning, now finds herself deprived of her 
favourite enjoyments and pursuits; inSses, in her new home, 
the old delightful freedom. Her husband a petted, spoiled 
despot, or a mercantile ease-loving lord, wiiose money 4 S his 
all, but lacking in tlie higlier qualities — in intellectual refine- 
ment and culture, and in the fine discernment and appreciation 
of worth and merit; what is her feeling noW? In these 
cases how hard it -will be for her to lo\e, honour, and 
obey such a liusband I What sympathy will there be between 
such ill-mated couples V The fact of his wife being in any way 
above him, and not happy with him, will be gall and worm- 
wood to bis inflated, self-satisfied nature. His pride will be 
stung, and he will try his best to make her feel that, however 
much she may be educated, he is still her superior and her 
lord. Learning will be detested, and she will be deprived of 
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aU l^r comforts. The girl, frightened and hating the man, 
seeks refuge in her father’s house, and does not leave it on 
• any account. The cause of all these domestic troubles is 
traced to educaJ^ion, and the effect will be that learned women 
would be regarded as unfit to be wives. Such instances were 
by Qo means rare. 

We may even trace the prejudice against female education 
to the love of money, the stinting, hoarding process that is 
carried on in many a wealthy Hindu household. In such houses 
eVhry available pie is treasured ; the keeping of a servant, or 
any other mean comfort, is grudged, and household drudgery 
is assigned to the poor wife. Learning is thought to unfit her 
for home work, and is hence discarded by this class of people. 
The Hindu, as a rule, is selfish and ease-loving in the extreme. 
It may, perhaps, be due to the fact that he, being deprived of 
all independence, through centuries of thraldom, tries to make 
up for his loss of external power by being capricious and 
overbearing at home. His wife must be his attendant, his 
cook, his menial ; for does he not feed and clothe her, and 
what does she not owe him ? The honour of being his wife 
is a sufficient recompense for all the hardships she may have 
to undergo in her husband’s home. Of course, there are 
brilliant exceptions, where the women are kindly treated, and 
are allowed a certain amount of freedom; but this is the 
line of conduct that is invariably adopted by the majority of 
the superstitious and bi^^ted. Let us hope that our educated 
men form an exception. With this little insight into Hindu 
life, we can 'now partially understand the spirit and feelings 
that prompt some of* the most common oppositions of the 
present day to female ^education. 

It is true that when girls are imperfectly educated they 
get false notions into their heads, and neglect their domestic 
duties; but thorough and liberal education has shown far 
difierent results. In a high-minded, self-possessed woman, 
neither daunted by poverty, nor elated by riches, doing her 
duty in every walk of life, we do not see any of the evils 
commonly prophesied. True education strengthens and fonns 
the character, expands and cultivates the mind, gives a wide 
view of life and its duties, teaches the iihportance of all work, 
and tempers the bitterness of life. It must be admitted that 
with education there comes a certain independence of thought 
and action. The woman’s spirit justly revolts against the 
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social tyranny that she is subjast to. She has a-certain^d^al 
of greatness and goodness, and an insight into character ; but 
all these qualities are necessary to itiake the women fit com* 
panions for enlightened men. • 

How few of our educated men ever trouble themselves about 
their women — ^how they spend the whole day, whether ov not 
they find the hours hanging on their hands, whether the 
leading of an idle existence is hateful to them or not ! They 
only look upon the women as mere appendices to their great 
selves. The majority of our women, when they have nothing 
to do, resort to the most pernicious habit of gossiping about 
their neighbours, and quarrelling among themselves. Poor 
souls ! they are not to be blamed ; they know no higher mode 
of existence: there is uotliing to occupy their minds; no 
interest is taken in them : they are treated as toys and play- 
things, and are humoured and pleased with gilded trinkets or 
any such trifles. They live to be men*s attendants, and their 
highest destiny is to die in the service ; for woe to the woman 
who survives the man ! Seeing that such is the sad condition 
of uneducated Women, how necessary it is to do something 
immediately to better their lot by giving them liberal 
education, and to take every other step to enlighten their 
,minds. In the possession of an intellectual taste a woman's 
i^onotony will be lightened, and the mind will have new 
resources to occupy itself if she has subh accomplishments 
as music, painting, etc. We sh^ll certainly have truer 
wives, truer mothers and daughters,* carrying a heroic spirit 
in the worthy performance of the quibtest and meanest of 
duties. • 

The education of oui* women ougljf to be comprehensive, 
embracing almost every subject that would strengthen the 
faculties and form the character. Of course, care should be 
taken not to overburden the mind. After a certain training 
of a general nature, the girl must be left to choose her own 
studies. It is almost impossible, at the present time, to give 
a sound education to our women in the vernaculars, owing to 
the scarcity of suitable books in the Indian languages. Hence 
they must be taught English early. Nothing does so 
much harm as soiw of the dangerous productions in the 
vernaculars which are sometimes put into the hands of our 
women. An immoral tone pervades the whole writings; and 
we cannot be too careful in the selection of really good books. 
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Many of the fal(se notions that cling through life, and are so 
destructive to the peace of young minds, result from reading 
silly writings in early fears. Light, foolish heads soon get 
filled with all sorts of flighty, romantic ideas. They begin to 
think that they are heroines, and that their daily duties are 
so many hardships. It is, therefore, very necessaiy to guard 
against- such influences. But the reading of good works of 
fiction and poetry, where the great and the heroic are depicted in 
the best colours, serves to kindle the heart and to stir the spirit 
to the imitation of the really great and noble. It is not what 
we read merely, but what we digest and assimilate, that gives 
us true knowledge. “ Reading,” says Locke, “ furnishes the 
mind only with material knowledge; it is thinking that makes 
reading ours.” Our girls should early be taught to cultivate 
the habit of thinking as well as reading. Women ought to 
strive to attain that beauty of mind which far excels the 
beauty of person. The latter is frail and transitory, but the 
former is more permanent, and can always be aciiuirei They 
will find that life has a new and peculiar c.harm for them ; 
all the trivialities of life will vanish ; they will learn to feel 
and sympathise with the highest of men, and appreciate the 
noblest gifts of God, Quickened and exalted in spirit, they 
will walk through life with a new light shining round their 
path. It has always been thought that the lightest kind of 
study^ the most elementary, is all that is necessary for women. 
Woman is thought unwpmanly if slie reads or studies a good 
deal. “It is the mind that makes the body ricli” does not 
hold good with women. Both mentally and physically she is 
thought to be unfit fttr a reasonable amount of brain-work. 
It is true women are weaker than men, and cannot bear any 
hard ^train ; but then this does not prohibit them from the 
healthful exercise of their mental powers. I tegular and 
wholesome study is as necessary for good health and spirts as 
exercise and fresh air; and women chiefly need mental training 
and self-control, for they are more emotional than men, and 
^easily give in to their feelings. Many of the nervous disorder 
in women originate from the want of proper food and occupa- 
tion for the brain. Onr Indian sisters will be less giv6n to 
vanity, gossipings, and have more of cheerfulness and solid 
eiijoyniorits in their homes, if tliey are educated. No home 
can be happy and cheerful without the guidance of a truly 
enlightened woman. We cannot have a truer picture of a 
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perfl^ot ;woman tban one which has been so beautalolly 
drawn by Wordsworth : 

. “ A bemg breatiuiijg thoughtM lir«ath, 

A traveller betwixt life and death ; ^ 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.’* 

An Indian Lady* 


EECENT INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF 
ELECTRICITY. 

By Wm. Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc. 

It is often asked by those who have little or no acquaint- 
ance with -Science, why we hear so much more now about 
electricity, and whether electricity is not likely to supersede 
steam as a motive power in tJie hands of man, since railroads 
may he run, and machinery worked, “ by electricity,” . To such 
enquirers I would say emphatically that electricity is not an 
addition to the forces at man’s disposal ii> the world, hut that 
it is only one of the many ferins of that power of doinfr* work 
to which the term Energy is now* ^iven, and it can only 
be obtained by the expenditure of some •other form of enei’gy, 
usually either chemical or mechanicaj* In the language of 
modern Physics, wliat used to be spoken of as the “ Forces of 
Nature,” Light, Heat, Electricity, Mechllnical power, Chemical 
Attraction, &c., are now regarded as different manifesta- 
tions of one and the self-same thing. Energy. The great 
principle of the Conservation of Energy states, broadly, that 
Energy is as indestructible as Matter, that it is never lost, but 
that when it seems to disappear it only takes some other form* 
Thus it is well known that Mechanical Work and Heat are 
mutually convertible; one being given, the other can be pro- 
duced from it. Similarly with Heat and Chemical Attraction 
(as in combustion), Chemical Attraction and Electricity (as in 
the production of an electric current by a galvanic battery), 
and so on. Hence, as Energy can neither be create^ anew 





. -finr it followfi that tha total aioSioiHit of 

Mnetgy to the liniverse is a constant qnantil^, and thib^ is the 
idea implied in the phiSSe " Conservation of Eneiigy."* 

To produce Electricity, therefore, something must be spiant, 
just as coal is spent in a steam boiler to give mechanical work 
in the steam-engine, or food is spent (ie., used up) in the body 
to give * vital energy/ Until a few years ago, the only known 
mode of producing that form of Enei^" now known as the 
Electric Current was by Chemical means, z.c., by the Chemical 
attraction between (for example) zinc and oxygen in the 
Voltaic battery. The electric light is no new thing, having 
first been produced tliree-quarters of a century ago ; but the 
cost of the energy produced cliemiciilly was so great that it 
was very rarely used. Tlie secret of the recent developments 
of electricity is, that of late yeais the means have been dis- 
covered of transforming that cheapest of all forms of energy, 
viz., mechanical, into electrical; or, in other words, electricity is 
now produced ifiuclmnically, not chemically. 

The machine which effects this transfomatiou is called a 
Dynamo machine — fon^e), and it depends upon the 

principle discovered by that prince of experimental philoso- 
phers, Famday, that when a wire is moved through a magnetic 
field, a current of electricity appears in the wire. Hence 
these machines consist essentially of coils of wire rotating 
between the poles of powerful magnets, and when driven at 
high speeds they produce very strong electric currents, 
converting 90 per cent, of the mechanical encrgj^ spent on them 
into electrical. In iliis respect they are much more perfect 
machines than steam engines, which (as is well known) give 
out only a very small ^fraction of the energy theoretically to 
be obtained from the combustion of a given weight of coal. 
Moreover,^ the dynamo is a reversible engine: if fed with 
mechanical energy it will give out electrical, but it effects the 
reverse change, and if fed with electrical energy it will give 
out mechanical ; in other words, it will convert electricity into 
motive power. This is the secret of working things by 
electricity.” 

Let us now consider a little more in detail some of these re- 
cent applications of the energy of the electric current, and first 

* For the further development of this idea, consult sucli books as 
Balfour Stewart^s Conservation of Energy^ Sir W. Grove’s Correlation and 
Continuity, or the present writer’s Energy in Nature, 
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that of Electric Lighting. The whole question of the production 
of heat and light by electricity' depends npoA the f^t that 
when resistance is offered to the pasAge or a current^ a paart 
of the energy of the current is transformech into heat and 
light, just as when resistance is offered to mechanical motion 
a great deal of heat is developed. It is in this way that fine 
wires, too small to carry a large current, may be heated at will, 
and used to explode torpedoes, submarine mines, &c. There 
arc, broadly, two great methods of electric lighting, known 
respectively as Arc-lighting, and Incandescence or glotv^- 
ligbting. The former is the older having been discovert by 
Sir 11. Davy about 1813, and the resistance is offered ))y'two 
pencils of carbon, and a thin stratum of air (whose thickness 
depends on the strength of the current employed) between 
them. This light is very intense, and resembles moonlight in 
its bluish wliitem^ss ; it is at times aj)t to flicker slightly, in 
cori.seqiience of the mechanical and electrical difficulties in 
maintaining a constant distance between the carbon ])oints. 
It is suitable for the lighting of streets, and of large public 
halls, theatres, railway station.s, &c. The incandescence, or 
glow-lamp, is the only one fit for domestic lighting, and con- 
sists of a glass globe, about 1 A to 2 inches diameter, exhausted 
of air, and containing is a continuous filament, thread, or Svire' 
of carbon, whose rt*sistance to the current causes it to become 
nearly white hof, emitting a very pleasant steady yellowish 
white light. The great advantages ^of electric lighting are: 
freedom from all noxious products of combustion, sucli as 
those with which gas, oil, &c., taint the "air, absence of heat, 
freedom from all risk of tire, and otiier collateral points, 
which the exigencies of space forbid allusion to. 

There are many instances in England, and on the Continent, 
where gentlemen Iiave put electric lighting into their houses, 
and worked it with unskilled attendance, in which the 
inechanicuil energy of a waterfall on their grounds is used to 
produce the necessary electrical energy, by the use of a water- 
wheel or turbine, and a dynamo machine. Such installations 
usually cost about fiO to SO nipees per lamp as a first charge, 
while the cost of iijaintenancc is veiy slight. The .same plan 
might be adopted with iidvantage in many paits of India. 
Moreover, where the source of power is intermittent, as in the 
case of a stream which is occasionally dry, or the use of tidal 
power or wind, it is quite possible to store up the energy 
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electrically^ and to use it when desired. This is effected by 
the use of secondary batteries, or accumulators, the explana- 
tion of whose action would require a technical description 
unsuited to these pages. 

It should be borne in mind that the same electric current 
which is used for lighting may also be used for driving 
machinery. For this purpose it is led by wires to a smaller 
dynamo-machine (usually called a motor), which, when fed with 
electrical energy, gives out mechanical, or in other words, when 
sufficient current goes through it, the machine revolves with 
energy enough to drive any machinery which maybe meclxanic- 
ally connected with it. Several small motors, each driving 
their own piece of machinery, may thus be used to distribute 
power over long distances, from one central source. This was 
first accomplished by the late Sir W. Siemens at his residence, 
Sherwood, Tunbridge Wells, where a central steam-engine and 
dynamo drove pumps a mile oil* in one dire^dion, a saw-mill 
half-a-rnile off in another, and so on. Tiider the sujiervision 
of the same gentleman also the Electric Tramway at rortnish 
in Ireland was constructed, wh(»re cars are rapidly moved along 
a tortuous load, with steep liills, by tlie mechanical power of 
a waterfall eight or nine miles away ! 

In the opinion of many well qualified to judge, the 
electrical transmission and distribution of power Jias a mo^t 
important future before it. It is but a ceutury since James 
Watt completed his improvements in the Steam-engine, and 
how momentous has tiftit been in its effect') upon human 
progress ! Tlie practical dynamo machine is but a very few 
years old, and what ipiy not be expected from U in the next 
hundred years ? 

A recognition of* the enormous advance in the art of 
electric communication, whether by tclcgrai)h or telephone, 
must not be omitted in even tlie briefest notice of the 
industrial applications ot Klectricity. Iloth de])crid upon the 
mutual actiem of electric currents upon magnets, and ricr 
versd. There are now^ eleven cables across the Atlantic Ocean 
alone ; and altogether there are about 90,000 miles of sub- 
marine cable at work, costing about CIO million rupees, and 
a fleet of 32 ships is constantly employed in laying, watching, 
and repairing them. Of the total length of land-lines it is 
impossible to form an estimate, but a little reflection will show 
their vast importance. 
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Quite as wonderful as the dynamo inacbinejs the telephone, 
by which two persons can converse audibly with each other in 
such a way as to recognise each other's voices, ev8& though 
they may be two or three liundred miles apart. This little 
instrument, again, is silently elfecting a great revolution in the 
social life of our large cities, and its use is rapidly extending. 
Many books have been published within the last few 
years upon Electricity and its practical applications, some .of 
wliose titles, &c., are appended to this article. It may also be 
useful to some of the readers of this Journal to know t^at 
there arc places in London w'here a thorough practical and 
theoretical training may be obtained in all the branches of. 
applied Electricity. The principles of the pure science are 
taught at the great Universities atrd Colleges ; but instruction 
in ^le theory of the construction of, and in the practical use 
of, the various instrunients and machines employed, can be 
obtained only by apprenticeship to an electrical engineer, or, 
still better, by entering for a course of study in such subjects 
at a place specially devoted to them. l^robably the most 
complete of these special eKstablishments is known as the School 
of Submarine Telegraphy and Electrical Engineering at 
12 IVince's Street, Hanover Scjftiare, Londou, W., where large 
numbers of young men have for several years been annually 
trained, and fitted to take charge of electric light instal- 
lations, submarine cable stations and repairing ships, telephone 
exchanges, &c., &c. Those who desirious of obtaining 
further infonuation as to the courses of study there, or who 
wish to secure the services of coinpeteiif men foi; such posts, 
would do well to write to the Secretary the School at that 
address. ^ 

Hammond’s Kleo^’kic Light in ouu Homes. F. AVarue & Co. — 2s. 

The Muokkn ArrLK’ATioNS of Electkicity, by E. Hospitaller. — Translated 
by J. Maicr. Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co. — 2 vols., 12s. (ul. each. 

KNETKiV IN Nature, by Win. Lant Carpenter, with SO illustrations. 
Cassell & Co. — 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Le.s.sons in Electricity and Magneitsm, by Professor 
S. F. Thompson. Maoniillau & Co. — 4s. Od. 

Magnetism and Electricity (High School Science Series), by Dr. 
Wormell. Murby. — 2s. 

Electricity and its Uses, by J. Munro. Religious Tract Society. — 3s. 6d. 
Elkctricuty, by Ferguson & Blyth. AV. & R. Chambers; — Ss. (5d. 

The Telephone, Microphone, &c., by Du Moncel. Kogan. Paul & Co. 
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REVIEWS. 


Life and Work in Benares and Kumaon, 18:>9 — 1857. 

By James Kennedy, M.A., late Missionary of the London 

Missionary Society. London : T. Eislier Unwin. 

A^Ely on. the Wheel; or, Hoav I helj'ED to (Iovern 

India. l>y Lieut.-Col. Thomas H. Leavin. London : 

W. H. Allen & Co. 

In these v<dumes we have tlie record of two very different 
lives, told by labourers in .diverse fields, but both striving in 
their respective spheres to bring civilising intlucnces to J^ear 
upon certain seini-barbarous tribes of our Indian Empire. 

Mr. Kennedy’s book is not merely a faitlilul picture of 
Missionary labour in the East, but possesses a. lare interest 
for the general reader in the amount of iiiibrmatiou it contains 
respecting tlie peoples among whom his lot was cast, and on 
the social and political (?onditioii of the country gencivilly. 
Mr. Keune<ly first landed in India in and for nearly 

thirty years his s])here of labour was Ikmares, the sacred city 
of the Hindus, and its neighbourhood. But the last eight or 
nine years were spent in the sub-Himiilayau region of 
Kumaon, a mountainous district about half the size of Scot- 
land, possessing great Varieties of climate, ami capal>le of 
growing oranges, \Calnuts, apples, pears, and other fruits. 
Tea-planting lia.s become the most valuable industry of the 
Provinte. Originally introduced at the instance of Ooveni- 
ment, more than forty years tagi>, it has been largely cNlended 
by the aid of Englisli capital, auxl the eultivatioii is now 
entirely done by the hill-])eople under European superintend- 
ence. 

The history of the Province is similar to that of many 
other districts in India. After the long and oppressive rule 
of a Native dynasty, it came into tlie iiossession of the 
British in 1815, since which time the country lias made 
immense progress. “The people are now under a Govern- 
ment Avliich aims at protecting life and property, and at 
treating all, high and low, with equal Justice.” Loads have 
been made and rivers bridged. In seven years the cultivation 
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had increased fully one- third, and since that time there has 
been a steady advance ; the population haa more than doubled; 
wealth has been brought into the country, as well as drawn 
out of it ; a system of irrigating canals has been carried out, 
rendering land fit for agricultural purposes, which formerly 
was only used for cattle grazing, and that only at certain 
seasons. Mucli of tliis advance is due to Sir Henry liainsay, 
the Chief Commissioner, who has devoted the best years of 
his life to the improvement of this district and its populatipn. 

The Natives of Kumaoii are chiefly strict Hindus, with 
some superstitions especially characteristic of hill-people. 
Tliey liave a character for industry, and “ have been described 
as untruthful, but honest. 1 must say (remarks Mr. Kennedy) 
our ex])ori('nce has verified the 'unfavourable i»art of this 
description more than the favourable.” Finally, he says, 
cleanliness is notably wanting among them. 

The Mission at Almora, tlie chief town of the Province, 
was commenced in 1850 ]>y the llev. J. II. r>udden, ami ‘'has 
done a work which has told powerfully and happily on the 
entire (.•ouiitry. From the l)eginiiing much attention lias 
been paid to the education of the young. For a long time 
the school of the Mission was the only one in tlie Province 
wliere a superior education, at once Native and European, 
was imj)artiMl, and still, both in the number of its pupils, and 
in the extent of*its course of study, it stands highest.” . . . 

"In otlier departments (Mr. KeniKiily continue^) excidlent 
work has lieen done. Female education has been zealcaisly 
Xuosecuted. For many years there has lieen an orphanage, 
in which ilestitute children have, been brought up aijd edu- 
cated. Tlie authorities made over to^the Mission a Leper 
Asylum they had establislieii. and for years it has been under 
its exclusive charge.” 

In 18tj9 3Ir. Kennedy was transferred to llanikhei, wliieh 
at that time liad not a single house. It has since become a 
flourishing station and a sanatarinm for Euroiieau troops. 
After seven j^ears of earnest work, Mr. Kennedy's health 
gave way, and at the close of 187G lie left India “for gootl.” 

IMr. Kennedy devotes his concluding chapter to a review 
of our Government of India and its results; and the follotving 
paragraph conveys pietty (dearly the views of a Christian 
man who has spemt a large portion of his life among the 
pjBople : 


10 ♦ 
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** I am far from agreeing with those who describe oixr rule 
in India as an uum^ed blessing to its inhabitants. It is un« 
deniable that our rule, because foreign, lies under great 
disadvantages. I am still farther removed from agreement with 
the extremely pessimist views which are sometimes advanced. 
The history of India rebuts the assertion that we have acquired 
our sovereignty mainly by fraud ; and whatever may be said of 
other parts of India, no one acquainted with Bengal and the 
North-west Provinces can sav that he has seen there the ‘ awful 
sp'ectacle of a country inhabited only by officials and peasants.’ 
When one thinks of the atrocious crimes, upheld by religious 
sanctions, which we have put d»>wn in the face of determined 
opposition and even threats of rebellion from tJie most honoured 
classes of the community, it is strange to be told that ‘ before 
we went the people w^ere religious, chaste, sober, compassionate 
towards the helpless, and patient under suffering,’ and that we 
have corrupted them. We are told that ‘ while we have con- 
ferred considerable advantages, the balance is w^ofiilly against 
u^.’ As the result of long residence in India, and of reading 
about India, I have come to the oouclusiou the balance is 
immensely in our favour.” 

Sir William Muir writes an interesting Prefatory Note, 
and the book is illustrated with several good engravings. 


Colonel Lewin’s Indian career commenced in 1857, the 
year of the llutiny. On arriving in Calcutta he went to the 
Fort-Adjutant to report his arrival and to inquire to what 
regiment of’ the P>en^al Army he was likely to be posted, and 
was niet with the stfmling reply : “ I'litMe isi no Bengal Army ; 
it is all in revolt. A"ou Avill be sent off to tlie front at once, 
and perhaps attached to some Queen’s regitnent. Provide 
yourself with a carnp-beilslead aiul a vhiUunH'kce, and wait lor 
orders.” Two days after, the y<mng lad of eighteen was on 
his way to tlie Nortli-west, to join the scattered forces who, 
were to re-establish the British power in India. The incidents 
of the journey, and of the march to relieve tlie beleaguered 
garrison at Lucknow, are gi’ajdiically di*s(uil>ed. During this 
time Lieutenant I.ewin was attached to H.M.’s 34th Kegirnent 
but on the restoration of order lie joined his own regiment, 
the 31st B.N.I., ‘'one of the two loyal regiments of the Bengal 
Army.” 

In tlie routine of regimental life the young officer settled. 
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down to study Hindustani, with a view of qualifying himself 
for staff employ, and having passed his .examination, took a 
year's leave to England. 

On his return he sought and obtained •employment as 
Adjutant and second in command of one of the newly-raised 
police battalions with which Government was supplementing 
the Native army. It was a much more exciting life than 
the dry details of regimental duty, diversified with tiger- 
shooting, pig-sticking, and the hospitalities for which ^jhe 
Indigo-planters of the district in which he was stationed were 
famous. A year later the force was disbanded, and Lieutenant 
Lewin was promoted to the position of District Superintendent 
of the new Bengal Police at Hazaribagh. Both in this 
district and at Noacolly Lieutenant Lewin’s adventures 
with robbers and dacoits are sufficiently exciting, and are 
interspersed with many characteristic stories and scraj)s of 
folk-lore. But it was after his transfer to Chittagong that 
the real work of his life commenced, and that in his inter- 
course with the semi-savage hill tribes inhabiting the region 
to the east of English temtory he, as he modestly puts it, 

helped to govern India.” 

Chittagong was ceded to the British by Mir Kassim in 
A.n. 1761. It included a large tract of country to the east, 
called the Chittagong Hill Tracts, containing an area of 
nearly 7,000 square miles, and a population (in 1872) of 
63,054 souls. ‘'The eastern boumWy was at that time 
undefined, but might be considered as ex^ndiiigy/<s^ so far as 
British injiunuc could mahi itself felt 

^ An English officer was in charge of this undefined terri- 
tory ; “ but he seemed strangely unawaie of* his opportunities, 
speaking of the hills as hateful, and seeming to know little 
and care less about their inhabitants.” Lieutenant Lewin 
collected all the known information about the “ wild tribes — 
the Kukis, Shendus, Mriings, and others who dwelt on our 
borders, and traded in our frontier marts, and who occasionally 
made forays into British territory for the purpose of taking 
heads and obtaining slaves.” The little reliable information 
he could obtain fed the desire to go and see for himself, and 
obtaining “ demi-official ” sanction for his expedition, he 
started for the hills with a small escort of BengaU constables, 
who were soon sent back, being found “ quite useless for hill 
travelling.’^ There remained with him only a staumSi old 
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Punjabi sergeant, Fyziillah Khan ; a Miigh cook named Tobi, 
and two !Mugh interpreters. His object was to reach, and, if 
possible, to establish friendly relations with, the Shendu tribe. 
Eelying for food entirely on the country through which he 
passed, a strange misine often fell to his lot. On one occasion, 
the cook came saying : 

“ Sahib ! am I expected to cook this animal for your dinner ?*' 

“ He held in his hand a fine fat frog, which, together with 
some rice and vegetables, had been sent by the Eoaja for our 
consumption. I ate this frog, along with some fern tops and 
some plantain shoots way of vegetables, and found it by no 
means unpalatable. The Eoaja promised me a gecko-steak the 
next day, a gecko being a large sort of lizard.” 

In the next village, a rough but not unpalatable meal of 
burnt pig and rice bad been prepared b}' the Eoaja’s wife, which 
she and her daughter served to mo upon small wooden platters, 
with plantain leaves by way of table cloth.” 

Among another tribe the habit of eating dog was prevalent, 
which “ my Lost pronounced a most delicate dish.” 

‘‘ Yuoiig much desired to x>repare for me a mess of dog after 
his fashion ; but although I afiected omnivorousuess, yet one 
must draw the line somewhere, and I drew it at dog.” 

Lieuteiuuit Lewin relates with much s]>irit and humour 
his progress until he reached the border village of the Kyaw 
chief Teynwey, in close proximity to tlie Shendii country, 
■where he was introdnced''to a Shendu chief, and also to some 
women of the tribe, and having made a .srdeinn oath of friend- 
ship and alliance with Teynwey, hoped tliat one object of his 
ex])cdition would be 'ftttaiiied ; but wliile ]i 0 wailed for- tlie 
promised escort, fC birflet from a giiu tired by a treacherous 
guide struck him a little below the. liij), j)assiiig down the 
wliole length of the thigh, coming out just above the knee. 
This compelled his immediate return to Akyah, where his 
escape w^as ])ronounced by the vloctor to be wonderful. 

Three weeks later, wlien lii.s wound was l)arely healed, 
Lieutenant Lewin made a fi-esh start witli a companion. 

Major M , for the Shendu country. This expedition 

had well-nigh ended disastrously. I'he party was only six 
in number, including ‘*the faitliful Tolji, my cook, who 
valiantly carried in his hand a large toasting-fork.'’ Having 
reached the Shendu country they were betrayed by their 
guides, and met in an unknown forest by 400 armed natives. 
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Their escape was marvellous ; but the jungly wfts favourable 
to concealment, and they regained their boat on the river 
and reached in safety Teynwey’s village, where food and 
friendly faces awaited them. • 

On his return to his station Captain Lewiu received 
the appointment of Superintendent of Hill Tribes in •the 
Chittagong district, being vested with the full powers of a 
magistrate in criminal cases, and with authority to try civil 
and revenue cases. 

“There seemed (writes Capt. Lewin) to be little vulgar crime 
in the hills, but I was much troubled by low Bengali attorneys, 
who were attracted to the district by the ignoracco and simplicity 
of the hill people, and who sot themselves to foment litigation 
and ])roinot0 disputes. The hill folk proper I found did not have 
recourse to the English courts if they could possibly avoid it ; in 
the first place, because the majority of them did not understand 
Bengali, which had been fixed on as the court language, and, 
eocoudly, to avoid the expense of employing an attorney, and of 
paying tlie Ojovernmeut stamj) fees., both of wluoii were required 
in all cases. T resolved that before long, with the assistance of 
the Commission or, things should be altered in regard to legal 
procedure.’^ 

Trouliles had often arisen with the independent tribes to 
the east known as the Lusltais, of wliicli the Sliendiis were a 
branch. Tiiey continually ranled into tlie Hill Tracts, 
attacking and plundering thy inhabitants, burning the villages, 
slaying the men, and carrying off the women and children 
into slavery.” But just now a hollow peace ]>re vailed, and 
Cajitaiu Lewiu resolved upon paying fi visit to the nearest 
cliiel' (by name, Lluttoii Poia) in liis o)|’n village, in the hope 
of gaining influence and establishing more friendly relations. 
KeniLMubering fi trick of Bobert Houdin. the conjurer, in which 
he had ]jermittetl an Arab to fire a loaded gun, otuitainiug a 
marked bullet, at his' breast, which bullet was immediately 
afterwards ] ►reduced by liomiin from between his teeth, and 
being pretty qui('k with his lingers, (Captain Lewiu determined 
to produce this trick among the Lushais. Alter an exciting 
journey he reached liuttou Poia s village, and was received by 
the chief in solemn assembly, and after the usual palaver 
performed the Houdin trick successfully, amidst intense 
excitement, earning tliel'eby the reputation of being invul- 
nerable; tod having contracted a solemn alliance, offensive 
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and defensive, with Button Poia and his allied chiefs; returned 
to Chittagong. 

Captain Lewin shared the usual fate of reformers, and as 
his proceedings^were not always strictly according to official 
routine, and interfered with vested interests, was worried 
with complaints and departmental enquiries. His health 
suffered, but his enthusiasm for work among the hill folk 
enabled him to pull through. 

^/^They were the simplest, the most kindly folk, these hill 
peoi)le ; truthful, and capable of strong attachments ; having also 
a great appreciation of even-handed justice . . . Many of 

them were Buddhists ; but the rest had a sort of vague natural 
religion, a belief in spirits of air and water, of hostile demons 
waiTing in storm and sickness ; but nothing to guide or help them 
in their daily lives. They needed schools ; they needed religious 
teaching ; they needed simple, upright dealing and protection 
for their lives and belongings. These needs I set myself to 
supply ; but the obstacles first to be overcome wore by no means 
insignificant.” 

A graphic description of a three days' fair, an assemblage 
both religious and social in its character, thus concludes : 

It was a pleasant social gathering, and I reflected much, 
as I returned to my own quarters, on the loss or gain which 
civilisation brings. These people thought no shame of their 
human nature, with its loves and jiassions, and yet in all sim- 
plicity preserved their mpdesty and self-respect. 1 had often 
heard of the vicious excesses and drunken debauchery of savage 
races; but here in the Hill Tracts, throughout the tliree days' 
carnival, 1 had not seen one drunken man, nor witnessed any 
discourtesy to a wqman. They seemed an honest, kindly people, 
and I doubted much ^f they had anything to gain from the 
introduction of European ideas.” ' 

Captain Lewin again and again expresses liis feelings with 
regard to the hill fi>lk, and we can hardly be surprised that 
they are somewhat mixed. 

In Bengal the sensation most keenly felt by an Englishman 
is that ho is an alien in a foreign land ; but among the hill folk 
one is among fellow-creatures. Wherever I went among the 
people, I was hospitably entertained, fed and feted ; in return 
I kept open house for all who came to see me.” 


<< My great desire was to help the people to raise themselves 
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without introducing the evils of European civilisation among 
them. But it was a difficult task. Living * as they did, a 
hazardous, care-driven life'; each chief set against his neighbour, 
each clan against the other, their arms of offi^ce and defence 
alike inefficient, their habits of life, their ambition, but short- 
sighted self-interest, but little removed from the wild creaUires 
in the woods surrounding their villages : how long would it take 
to bring them to a knowledge of better things ? ” 

In tlie midst ^of his labours health failed, and Captain 
Lewin was compelled to take leave to England. On his retiirn, 
after two };ears* absence, he found that a series of aggravated 
forays hatl been committed by the Lushais in the Cachar dis- 
trict, in wdiich several Europeans had been killed, and the 
little daughter of a planter, with many of the British native 
subjects, carried into captivity. To punish this unruly tribe, 
and to rescue tlie captives, a military expedition was planned, 
to wliich Captain Lewiu acted as political officer. The detaile 
of this expedition are wnatlen in history. It w’as eminently 
successful. The captives were all given up, and a solemn 
treaty of peace was entered into. The Lushais are thus 
described by General Brownlow, who commanded the 
expedition : 

* ‘ The l-iushais will bear comparison with most eastern races 
in pliysicpie, natural intelligence, and character ; their thews 
and 6inew.s and their w^ell-turned limbs 'indicate health and 
fre^'dum iroin want or excessive toil ; their faces indicate a 
happy, genial disposition, without an*/ expression of cruelty or 
want of courage,” • 

In the course of the folloAving year Captain Lewin took a 
party of Lushai Chiefs and their follow’^rs to Calcutta, to show 
them the wouders of that famed city, little thinking that he 
should never return to the scene of his labours ; but the Home 
Government refused to sanction the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of ludia for the reconstitution of the Frontier adminis- 
tration, and seeing no chance of* being able to carry out the 
w’ork on which he had set his heart, and being out of health, 
and disappointed at the lack of recognition of his services, he 
threw uj) his appointment, returned to England, and, a few 
years later, left the service. 

This reiiord of Captain Lewin’s services amongst the hill 
tribes is lively and interesting : 

“But, after all (he says), I was only ‘a fly on the wheel.’ 
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They were liot my people. I did but reppesent and make 
known to them the impartial justice, the perfect tolerance, 
and the respect for personal freedom which characterise tke 
British rule in India, gaining for it the respect of all creeds and 
classes, and making it, i/i spite of many blunders, misunder- 
standings, and mistakes, the strongest Government since the old 
Boman lihnpire that the world has known.’* 

J. B. . Knight. 


Religious Thouc^ht and Life in India. By Professor 

Monier Williams, Boden Professor of Sansknt, Oxford. 

John Murray: 

II. 

The importance of the study of the religious life and ideas 
of the Aryans of India cannot he doubted. “Although there 
is hardly any department of learning,” says Professor Max 
Muller, “ which has not received new light and new life from 
the ancient literature of India, yet nowhere is the light that 
comes to us from India so important, so novel, and so rich as 
in the study of religion and mythology.” People there are 
whom it is difficult to persuade to believe that tlujro is a great 
deal of importance and of service to the cause ol trutli which 
a study of the literatures of India reveals to the irujuiring 
student. What can India possibly teacli us ? is the great 
exclamation with wliiclj . most men in England dismiss the 
thought of reading Indian literature. There are many — and 
this class of men includes even a great many of tlie Anglo- 
Indians who, by theii^long stay in India, ought to know better 
— who cannot bear that “ learned talk,” by which they 
mean wild talk, about India. But they forget or are altogether 
ignorant of what India was when England was nowliere. 
Prof. Monier Williams in his Indian Wisdom sets forth this 
in clear terms : 

‘^It will not be supposed that in our vast Eastern Empire we 
have to deal with a single race, or even with many merely 
ordinary races. ' We are not there brought in contact with 
savage tribes who melt away before the superior force and 
intelligence of Europeans. Rather are we placed in the midst 
of great and ancient peoples, who, some of them tracing back 
their origin to the same stock as ourselves, attained a high 
degred of civilisation when our forefathers were barbarians, and 
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had a polished language, a cultivated literatigre; *and abstruse 
systems of philosophy, centuries "before English existed even in 
name.” 

Another prejudice to the study of Indian religious 
thought and of the system of Indian philosophy is .that 
derived from the Christian’s love of Christianity, the notion 
that no other religion can approach Christianity in its moral 
worth, and that, this being so, no other, system of religion 
is worth a moment’s study. I think that there is miich 
unfairness in this. Students of the history of Christian 
thought must know to wliat large extent the philosophy of 
Christ, the theology that he preached, and tlie morality that 
he practised, were indebted to the philosopliical ideas of the 
people that had lived before his appearance on earth. Philo- 
sophy or religion is not local. It is possible to imagine that 
men witli the higliest con('e])tions of morality and the sublimest 
ideas of religion might exist in the tropic of Capricorn as in 
that of Cancer, in the countries of the frigid zone as in those 
of the torrid zone. Christ appeared in Palestine, Puddha 
appeared in India, Shaiikarrichfirya also in India, and Mahomet 
in tlie deserts of Arabia. These exponents of religious 
thought were not independent of the pliilosophical thought 
which immediately prec ede*! them. “ Cod is no respecter 
of ])ersons, but in every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him,” so said one of 
the Aj)ostles. •• 

The history of the Hindoo religion^is a history of the 
Hindoos on a very complicated and extensive scale. The 
Hindoos of the present day are as fur r(?\noved in their ways 
and modes of thought from the Aryans*when they settled in 
the land of the seven rivers, the Sapt-sindhu ( the Panjaub of 
our times), as the Italians of modern Italy are from the 
Etruscans of Pouiulus’ time. They have passed through 
countless revolutions, political, social, intellectual, and })hysical. 
To me the wonder is that they still exhibit their strong 
consanguinity with the original Aryans. As they increased 
in population, and spread in course of time over the face of 
India, the Aryans were necessarily brought in contact with 
the aboriginal tribes, wlio, though reduced to the condition of 
serfs, naturally affected not a little the life and thought of 
their conquerors ; for it is almost impossible for two peoples 
to live, together without mutually borrowing and lehding, 
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however undon^ciously, ways of life and thought. Then the 
several incursions of tribes from the North and the influence 
of their ideas, whether of political power or social superiority ; 
the rise of philosophy, and its attitude toward religious beliefs; 
the influence of the domination of Islam for a number of years; 
and,‘ latterly, the dissolving forces set to work by the teachings 
of European science: all these have woven a web too intricate 
for any but special study. But it is interesting to find that, 
in spite of all the rude shocks both of internal and external 
revolutions, the edifice of Aryan thought has stood out. A 
thread of continuity binds tile ancient Aryan with tlie modem 
Hindoo which it is wonderful to behold. It is otherwise with 
the history of European religious thought. There is here a 
blending and a fusion of several distinct religious beliefs and 
philosophies so complete that, while the whole is a magnificent 
work to look at, the component parts have lost identity. The 
remarks of IVof. Seeley may, I think, be fitly quoted here : 

**We arc to remember that, as Islam is the crudest ex- 
pression of Semitic religion, Brahminism, on the other hand, is 
an expression of Aryan thought. Now among the religions of 
the world Christianity stands. out as a product of the fusion of 
Semitic and Aryan ideas. It may be said that India and Europe 
in respect of religion have both the same elements, but that in 
India the elements have not blended, while in Europe they have 
united in Christianity. Judaism and classical paganism were 
in Europe at the beginning of our era what Mohammedanism 
and Brahminism are now in India ; but in India the elements 
have remained separate, and have only made occasional eflbrts to 
unite, as in the Sikh noligion and in the religion of Akbar. I 
may add that the movement known as the Brahmo Samaj is in 
the same direction also. In Europe a great fusion took place 
by means of the Christian Churchy which fusion has throughout 
modem history been growing more and more complete.” 

Such, then, is the subject which Prof. Monier Williams has 
endeavoured, with a very fair amount of success, to explain to 
his English readers. 

The three principal “stages” or “phases” in which for 
convenience’ sake Prof. Williams divides the discussion of the 
subject are: L,Vedism; IL, Brahminism; and III., Hinduism. 
Vedism was the earliest form of the religion of the Indian 
Aryans. Brahminism grew out of Vedism, and Hinduism 
grew out of Brahminism. But^ it would not be correct to 
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stippose that the second phase as soon as it appealed destroyed 
the first, or that the third destroyed the second. They indi- 
cate a kind of gro^rth, and only as much of destruction as is 
implied in that process, or, to use the words*of the Professor 
himself, these three principal phases really run into each 
other.” 

Vedism, 

The four books of tlie Veds represent the earliest Aryan 
thought extant. They present to us the ideas of the early 
Aryans in India without an admixture of foreign elements — " 
pure, simple, unadulterated, almost child-like. I may say,” 
remarks Prof. Max Mliller, ^tliat there really is no trace 
whatever of any foreign influence in the language, the religion, 
or the ceremonial of the ancient Vedic literature of India.” 
The Veds represent a period of nearly ten centuries of early 
Aryan thought, from about 1,500 lie., whep the Aryans are 
supposed to have descended into the plains of India, to nearly 
500 B.c. They are mostly hymns or songs composed by men 
of learning, such as it was then, among the Indo- Aryans, and 
embodying their first impressions of the vastness of Nature, 
of her gigantic phenomena, and of the wonders of the land. 
The liymns are not arranged ip anything like a chronological 
order, nor, in most cases, is their authorship known. But 
they help us to judge of the feelings of the writers of the 
hymns, and the develojnnent of civilisation among the people 
whom these writers represented, whom they supplied with 
light and leading. The four books of *the Veda are known 
as the Rig-veda, the Yajur-veda, thf Sama^veda, and the 
Atharva-veda. The first book relates 4o the earliest period of 
the Aryans in India ; tlie second belongs to a later period* 
and is a liturgical arrangement of a portion of the collection 
of hymns of the first, with some additions ; the third again is 
a liturgical arrangement of some of the same hymns which 
were used at sacrifices, where the juice ot the Soma plant 
formed the principal offering; the fourth book belongs to a 
much later period. 

Some of the hymns of the Vedas are addressed to rivers 
or water, fire, sky, and such like phenomina or forces of the 
physical nature. It requires no strain of imagination to con- 
ceive that the budding faculties of man are sensibly impressed 
with the wonders of the Creation, its beauty and its grandeur.. 
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The 8tar-bedecked heavens, the earth with its vast oceans, 
huge mountains and ever rolling rivers ; the sun, whose rise 
gleddened the heart, and night, which suggests all sorts of 
horrors ; the moon, which sheds sweet light to mitigate these 
horrors ; thunder, lightning, rain, hail, and innumerable other 
things which spring every day out of the womb of Nature, are 
too powerful not to affect the character and thought of man. 
And almost the first question that one puts oneself after one 
has recovered from the amazement and stupefaction of the 
firit shock is, What is all this that I am beholding ? Whence 
is its rise and where its end ? What is the meaning of all 
these phenomena that I observe ? To these questions man 
has tried to reply in a variety of ways. Paith, philosophy, 
science, have no other origin. Tlie experience of the early 
Aryans of India was not different from tliis. They came face 
to face with some of the grandest works of Nature. Tliey felt 
in a way overpowered with the bounties of Nature as well as 
with her dreadful appearance. They liad to subdue as well 
as to be subdued. All this did take place. Unfoi*t.unalely, 
however, the hymns of the llig-veda, the oldest of the four 
books of the Vedas, have not come down to us airanged in the 
order of the dates of their composition. This w^ould have 
enabled us to judge better as to progress to\vards civilisation 
of the early fatliers of India. But there is evidence enough, 
I think, to sliow that the progress was not slow ; and who 
could say that, if it had qot been iutenupted by the calamities 
of external incursions which befell, tliem in Inter ages, the 
world would not have seen one of the most unique and original 
kinds of civilisation % I bewail these Cfilamities as a patriot; 
I bewail them as an gducaled cosmo]>olitan ; and it is a con- 
solation to meet with a sym[)athiser. 1 (juote the following 
extract from Prof. Max Muller's India : v'hat can it teach mf 

“It Vedic literature) presents us with a home-grown 
poetry and a home-grown religion ; and history has preserved to 
us at least this one relic, in order to teach us what the human 
mind can achieve if left to itself surrounded by a scenery and by 
conditions of life that might hjive made man’s life on earth a 
paradise, if man did not possess the strange art of turning even 
A paradise into a pipce of misery.” (The Italics are mine.) 

What, then, is the religion of the Vedas? is a question 
not so^easy to answer as it is to ask. I will quote a passage 
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here from Prof. M. Williams, another very useful book, the 
Indian Wisdom: 

“To OUT Aryan forefathers in their Asiatic home God’s 
power was exhibited in the forces of Nature even more evidently 
than to ourselves. Lands, houses, flocks, herds, men, and animals 
were more fre(|uently than in Western climates at the mer<9y of 
winds, fire and water, and the sun’s rays appeared to be endowed 
with a potency quite beyond the . experience of any l^firopean 
country. We cannot be surprised, then, that these forces were 
regarded by our Eastern progenitors as actual manifestations, 
either of one deity in different moods, or of separate rival deities 
contending for supremacy. Nor is it wonderful that thes 0 ,mighty 
agencies should have been at first poetically personified, and after- 
wards, when invested with forms, attributes, and individuality, 
worshipped as distinct gods. It was only natural, too, that a 
varying supremacy and varying honours should have been 
accorded to each deified force — to the air, the rain, the storm, the 
sun, or fire — according to the special atmospheric influences to 
which particular localities wero exposed, or according to the 
seasons of the year w^hen the dominance of each was to be prayed 
for or deprecated.” 

I think this conveys a pretty clear idea of the religion of 
the Vedas. Hut people are not generally satisfied unless some 
popular and receivecl terms are used in connection with certain 
creeds or faiths. Is it deism or theism ! or is it merely nature 
worship ^ Is the religion of the Vedns polytheistic or mono- 
theistic ? In these set terms it is nc^Jb possible to describe the 
religion of the Vedfts. The terms have Cecome too much crystal- 
lised and are altogether wanting in elasticity to be used with 
' any degree of accuraty to describe the Ycdbic doctrine. I will not 
be positive about it, but I imagine our ^ryan forefathers took 
some time before they attempted to formulate their ideas about 
the great Uiikuow'ii and Unknowable with which they were 
surrounded, and as soon as any attempt was made, their faith 
probably as^iuned w^hat may be called the pantheistic form. 
I also think that further attempts in this dinoction w^ere re- 
warded with a nearer approach to the ideal of the highest 
truth. 1 may describe the creed of the Vedas as God in 
everything and everything in God.’’ From this point of, view 
the Vedas occupy a very important plac|| in tlie religious 
fabric of modern Indian- Aryans. Changes have since taken 
place in the conception of the liighest truth; time has wrought 
them, but they are all grafted on the original plant ; so that 
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to this day Ae religious philosophy of the Veda ^ — or rather, 
to which the Vedas gave rise — -lias maintained an elevated 
position unshaken, through all ihe vicissitudes of ages. To 
the present day,” says Trof. Max Muller, '*Tudia acknow- 
ledges no higher authority in matters of religion, ceromouial, 
customs, and law Uian the Veda, and so long as India is India, 
nothing will extinguish that ancient spirit of Vedantism 
which is breathed by every Hindu from his earliest youth, and 
pervades in various forms tlie prayers even of the idoJater, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and tlio proverbs of the 
beggar.” 

But let me not be understood to convey an exaggerated 
idea of the merits of the Veda. 1 feel no hesitation to endorse 
the following view of it as stated by Prof. Williams : 

Although the majority of the Hindus believe that tho four 
Vedas contain all that is good, great, and divine, yet those com- 
positions will be found, when taken as a whole, to abound more 
in puerile ideas than in lofly conceptions. At the same time it 
is dear that they give no support to any of tho present objection- 
able usages and customs for which they were once, through 
ignorance of their contents, supposed to be an authority. ’Hie 
doctrine of metempsyc'hosis or transmigration of souls, which 
became an essential characteristic of Brahminism and Ilinduisiii in, 
later times, has no in the religion of the Veda, Nor do the 
hymns give any sanction to the prohibition of widow-umriiagos, 
the general prevalence of child-marriages, the tyrannical sway 
of caste, the interdiction of foreign travel, and the prattice of 
idolatry.” 

The following, according to the I*rofessor, was the condition^ 
of society of the Vetlic period : 

The social condhion of the people was by no means low. 
They had attained to considerable civilisation. TJiey were rich 
in flocks and herds ; they well understood tho principles of 
agriculture ; they were able to build towns and fortified places ; 
they had some knowledge of various arts and of working in 
metals; they engaged in philosophical speculations; they had 
rulers, and a political system ; they were separated into classes, 
though they were not yet divided off by iron barriers of caste ; 
polygamy existed, though monogamy was the rule ; they killed 
animals for sacri^e ; they were in the habit of eating animal 
food, and did not even object to the flesh of cows ; they were 
fond of gambling, and indulged in intoxicating beverages.” 

V. M. Samartu, B.A., 
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Messrs, W. H* Allen will publish shortly a ‘‘ History of 
Hindustan/’ by Mr. H. G. Keene, 0-I.E., late of the Bengal 
Civil ServicQ, and author of several well-known books on 
India. The term \* Hindustan ” is taken in its strict sense as 
limited to northern India — the country, in short, where Hindi 
is the vernacular language. The work begins with the con- 
quest by the Mahomedans in the lOth century, and will*form 
a sort of introductory supplement to the author’s book on 
The Fall of the Mughal Empire .” — Literary World: 


CONFERENCE OF GRADUATES AT AIADRAS ON 
SO(JIAL JiEJ^^ORMS IN INDIA. 


Among the numerous meetings which have ‘taken place 
in India in reference to the social questions lately raised 
by Mr. Malabaii, one ot the most important was the 
Meeting consi&Ling ot graduates of the ALidras University, 
held at the Presidency College oh December 31st. It was 
called by the invitation of Mr. Gopala Row, B.A., and Mr. 
P. lianganuda Moodeliar, whose address on Soria! Reform 
among the Hindus we published last nronth. The object of 
the Meeting was stated to be, to consider what steps should 
be taken to promote tlie re-marria*giB of Hiudu widows, mid 
other social reforms. The attendance was large, and among 
those present were the TIoii. T. Rat^ia Row, the Hon S. 
Subianiaiiiam Iyer, Messrs.Y, Bashyam Iyengar, Jv. Eaghunadha 
Row, V. S. Subramauiam Iver, P Riiiganadha Mudelliar, 
M.A., 1'. Anuiida Charlu, P. Cheutsal Row, A Ramacliendra 
Iyer, C. Nagojee Row’ M Jagga Row Pillay, E. Balajee liow, 
C. V. Sundram Shastri, Sreenevasa Raghava Iyengar, (lopala 
Charry, Pandit Shivauadha Sastn, S, Seshayya, K. Veerasa- 
lingum, Jaghaiinadha Row, G. Subrainaniaiu Iyer, AL Veera- 
raghava Chariar, and Paithasaradhy Iyengar. 

We give the following Report Irani the Hindu : — 

Rai Bahadur T. Oopala Row, B.A , was asked to take the 
Chair. Ho said, in opening the Conference, that he was sure 
the need of Social Reform was strongly felt. There were three 
subjects that required their best immediate attention, whs.: — 

11 
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(1) Female Education; (2) Abolition of early marriages; (3) 
Abolition of dnfojoed widowhood ; and (4) Abolition of those 
distinctions which» without the slightest warrant of, the Shastras, 
keep asunder members of the same caste. — ^As to jfemale educa-^ 
tion, the speaker iremarked that there could not be two opinions 
on its manifold advantages. It was obvk)us that their girls 
would be the better for education — would become fitting com^ 
panions to their husbands, and better mothers, and would 
manage their households better. The greatest advantage of 
female education was, that it could smooth tho way for all other 
reforms. — He spoke next of early marriage, and said that it 
was the bane and cur^e of society. Especially it was a bane to 
the Brahmins. This practice was one great reason why the 
Brahmins of the present day were such weak specimens of 
humanity. He believed that Manu enjoined that a man of 
thirty should marry a girl of sixteen, or a youth of eightt^n, a 
girl of eight. There was a prophecy in -the Sanskrit books that 
at the end of Kali Yuga (the present, the black age) the human 
race would dwindle to the size of a thumb. He might say— 
and say with truth — ^that early marriage was the Kali in question. 
— The Chairman then referred to enforced widowhood, and said 
that it was unquestionably productive of much misery. Early 
widowhood was the result of early marriages, for which the 
contracting parties were by no means, responsible. — He next 
spoke of inter-marriages. He pointed out the disadvantages of 
the practice, by which members of one and the same caste were 
debarred from freely mixing with one another. This })ractice 
was bad, inasmuch as it weakened them through lack ot union 
and sympathy ; and also *hy limiting the matrimonial choice 
’ within a very narrow circle of relatives. He appealed to the 
graduates to sincerely work for the cause of social reform. 
Hitherto they had done little. There were no doubt a few 
solitary reformers — rather lovers of reform — who were really 
earnest; but no appreciable benefit accrued to society. He 
sincerely hoped and prayed that' that day would mark an im- 
portant era in the history of social reform. He entreated his 
hearers once more to push on the work of social reform, and to 
co-operate for the attainment of permanent public good in that 
direction. 

Mr. P. Banganadha, M.A., then proposed; *^That in the 
opinion of this meeting it is necessary and desirable that each 
graduate should promote female education to the utmost of his 
ability, among the members of his own family and of the com- 
munity in general.” In doing so, he said that though they 
might acquire wealth, political power, fame, and though they 
might go on multiplying their schools and colleges, — they might 
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do all this and more, but he would assure them that ^ they 
would fail to make their lives happy if the* women of .their 
country were not educated, to sympathise with them, and to 
share their joys and woes in life. He would ask the graduates 
to work unitedly and systematically. 

Mr. y. Bashyam Iyengar seconded the proposition, Tj^hich 
was carried unanftnously. 

The Hon, S. Subramaniam Iyer then moved: ‘'That in the 
opinion of this meeting it is necessary and desirable that each 
graduate should do his best to prevent the marriage of b^oys 
under sixteen and of girls under ten, both in his family and the 
community in general.” He hoped that that meeting would 
result in the formation of an association earnestly bent on doing 
go'od work in the matter of social reform. They did not meet 
there to bring about any political reforms, and he thought there 
was something very befitting in graduates being called upon to 
club together for bringing about social reforms. It was his 
own impression, after inquiry, that the custom of early mar- 
riage had been more prevalent for the last thirty or forty years, 
and that they would not be hurting any religious feelings in 
trying to bring about a better state of things. There was 
nothing in the Shastras which encouraged the gift of a girl not 
over ten ; and hence he was sui^e that the graduates had their 
ground quite clear. He was strongly of opinion that they 
should not go against their national customs and the teachings 
of their national literature, in attempting any social reform, for 
any reform undertaken in that spirit would" be unsuccessful. In 
support of his remarks, he read an extract from Professor Max 
Muller’s writings. The time to put* themselves forward as 
educators of society had come, and they must rise equal to the 
occasion. He thought it was a duty oi^the graduates to find 
out what the Shastras were at one time, and how were they 
modified ; such knowledge would enable them to grapple with 
the evil better. 

Mr. 0. S. Gopala Chari seconded the resolution, and read an 
interesting paper on “ Early marriage and enforced widowhood.” 

Mr. Hamayya contended in a long speech that girls at ten 
were not able to understand the proper duties of their house- 
hold, and that that limit of age was not very useful in remedying 
the evil. He proposed that the limit of age be at least fifteen. 

Mr. Bashyam Iyengar said that what the mover meant by 
the original proposition was that the betrothal of the marriage, 
not the consummation, should not take place earlier than ten. 
Ijb was most deplorable at present that young girls of five and 
six years old should marry and become wi&ws at ten, , The 
limit of age was reasonably fixed. They must be content with 

11 ♦ 
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humble reforms. For his own part he was dead against legisla- 
tion in the matter of social reform. According to rational 
principles such reforms should not be introduced by the inter-* 
yention of Government. When once they asked for legislation, 
there was no saying where the line would be drawn or whore the 
legislation would end. He fully sympathii^d with the previous 
speaker, and hoped that effect would be given, gre long, to what 
he had said. In conclusion he expressed a hope that the 
Conference would be held at the same place every year. — 
Mr. Nagojee Sow spoke against the amendment and promised 
to tlm meeting the support of the Kajahmundry graduates. After 
a short discussion, the amendment was put to me vote and lost 
against a large majority. Mr. C. V. Sun dram Sastry pointed 
out the ambiguity in the words ** do his best ” in the original 
proposition, and proposed to substitute the words ‘*that each 
graduate should pledge himself to carry out the same.’' 

Mr. A. Eamachendra Iyer said that Mr. Sundram Sastry’s 
amendment implied that the graduates were a sot of insincere 
persons. He had much couffdonce in the good sense of his 
fellow-graduates, and ,was sure that they would earnestly push 
on those reforms. They were not a body of legislators to force 
laws on their fellow-graduates; and the speaker hopo<l that 
they would honestly endeavour to discourage early marriages. 
The graduates were not all free-agents in social matters ; and 
Mr. Sundram >Sastry\s amendment would only mean that they 
(the graduates) should cut themselves off from the circle of those 
that were near and dear to them. 

Messrs. Nagojee Row, Bashyam Iyengar, Balnjee Row and 
G. Subramaniaii Iyer spoke, against the amendment, and it was 
lost. 

The original proposition was put to the vote and carried 
amidst applause. The enoeting was tlien adjourned to o pm. 
on January 1. 

The attendance on the next day was as large as on the 
previous occasion. Mr. S. Seshayya proposed : That all 

graduates should do their utmost to reduce expenditure on 
marriages and other coremonms in their own family, and induce 
others to do the same.” 

Mr. Nagojee Row seconded, and Mr. Narasinga Row (who 
read a paper on Marriage expenses ”) supported Mr. Seshayya, 
the proposition being carried n&tn, con. 

After some discussion a Resolution was passed as follows : — 

*^That in the opinion of this meeting it is necessaxy and 
desirable that the movement for the marriage of cliild widows 
should be supported and encouraged, and that graduates should 
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Bonify in writing their approval of it and theiii; willingness to 
give support to it as far as circumstances will permit, with a 
view to the same being published.’’ 

Tliis was succeeded by the following Eesolutions : — 

^'That each grafluate should communicate to the chairman 
the extent of hier support.*’ * 

'‘That all graduates be invited to express their views in 
regard to Mr. Malabari’a document on infant marriage and 
ex^orced widowhood.” 

That an Association be formed of graduates and dther 
well-wishers for the promotion of these objects.” • 

“ T^at the following gentlemen do form themselves into a 
working Committee, with power to add to their numbef, to 
carry out the foregoing resolutions: Messrs. T. Gopal Kao, 
P. Kanganadham Mudeliar and G. Subramaniam Iyer, 8. Kama- 
sawmy Mudeliar, M.A., B.L., B. Hanumanta Kao, K. Kagunatba 
Kao, P. Chontsal Kao, K. Verasal ingam Puntulu, A. Kama- 
cheudra Iyer, S. Seshayya and the Hon. 8. Subramaniam Iyer.” 

The proceedings closed with votes of thanks to the Chair- 
man, and to Dr. Duncan for the use of the Hall. We hope 
to be informed of the proceedings of this practical Associ- 
ation, which may prove very useful in regard to the improve- 
ment of social customs. 


SOCIAL KEFOKM IN INDIA : A SUGGESTION. 


I think that every Indian, who loVes his country and feels 
for its present condition, will be rejoiced to see that Mr. Malabari 
is in right earnest ab<»ut his work, and that the Notes ho wrote 
some time ago on “ Infant Marriage and Forced Widowhood” 
are not simply the outcome of an empty zeal, such as often 
mauifests itself in our countrymen. Ho really fools for the 
sufferings of those whose miserable condition ho has most 
graphically and pathetically depicted in his Notes; and in 
the Jownal of the last month his prospectus has appeared of 
"An Association for Practical Keform,” subject to the sugges- 
tions and considerations of Indians who take any interest in 
social matters. While I differ from Mr. Malabari in certain 
points — and this difference I have expressed- in a recent 
number of this Journal — I desire to express my heartfelt grati- 
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tilde and admiration for the impulee he has onoe more gireo 
to our social 'Inoyement — awakening many a thinking Indiaxk 
in regard to questions pressing for solution. Much ingenuity 
has not unfrequently been brought into play respecting ques- 
tions of marriage and other social customs; many a barren 
speculation has been ventured, but always without much result, 
lllr. Malabari is a practical man, and, being discontented with 
mere talk, i^roposes some measures of practical Koform. 

Ho suggests that Committees be formed in different jiarts of 
India, having both deliberative and executive functions, ** work- 
ing, on principles of self-help,” and including among many other 
, item» of tlioir work: (1) a a 3 'stom of home education for native 
children; (2) improvement in the marriage customs;* (3) en- 
couragement of remarriage and inter-marriage; (4) discourage- 
ment of polygamy and ill-treatment of widows ; (o ; curtailment 
of expenses on foolish customs. The plan of work that he 
sugge‘^ts is divided under two heads : ( 1 ) the forming of (‘tuitral 
and local Committees for discussing and deciding social questions ; 
(2'1 the colleitiug of funds for publishing ehcap tracts and books 
in tlie Vernaculars, interpreting .s(Ti 2 )tural authorities, sending 
out preachers, &e. He goes on further as to the rules of mem- 
bership, (S:c. ; but the most im 2 )ortant jiart of his scheme is what 
I have just given. ^ 

Now, anyone conversant withtlieiieriodie discliargos of Indian 
energy', will assuredly find no novelty in this scheme. A similar 
scheme, in a gteutly modified form, which 1 slinll presently 
commend to IMr. Malabari’s cousideration, was jiroposed in the 
beginning of the last year by J’nudit Pran Nath, Ihesideut of 
tlie Kashmeeri National Club, Lucknow. The credit A^liiih Mr. 
Malabari deserves, and justly deserves, is not, in my (qnuion, 
so much for the origihalitj' of the scheme, as ^‘or the moral 
courage and zeal w*ith 'vriiieh ho has gras 2 )ed an old schomo and 
recast it for the fresh consideration of his countrymen. But 
the ver}^ fact that the scheme is an old one, raises in our minds 
a suspicion that if as an old scheme it has often boon tried and 
failed, what warrant there is this time r>f its success ? 

It would, doubtless, bo a happy day for ludia if central 
Committees were formed in different centres, and local Com- 
mittees all over the country, discussing and deciding social 
questions, representing the nervous centres of our social or- 
ganism, and sustaining, controlling, regulating all the activitieB 
of our social life. But the state of things, alas ! is quite 
difi'erent. One of the greatest misfortunes oJ my country 
compels me to differ from Mr. Malabari ou one of his most 
important suggestions, the formation of Central Committees 
for carrying on the business of Social Eeform. That misfortuno 
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is the oonflidt el hastes. There are, as everjione knhwa^ so 
man; castes and Sub-oastes in India, with se manjr* prejudices 
dining to each of them, that the scheme of organizing an 
International Committee of Social Beform in Indian society 
may find a suitable place in a Platonic reverifi, but is ce^ainly 
an illusion which comes in the way of a practical reformer. 
With this suggestion several other of Mr. Malabari’s suggestions 
must stand or fall. On what principle these Beform Committees 
will be able to work efficaciously, I fail to see. In the first 
place, the difference of religion and nationality will prevent the 
di verse sections of Indian society from coming together fo# the 
formation of such Committees. In the second place, the reform^ 
Which suits one class will nc^t suit another. Considering, then, 
the extreme difficulty of organizing Central Committees, or, 
rather, International Associations for Social Beform, it is an 
litter impossibility that such Committees should discharge the 
functions assigned to them by Mr. Malabari, as the improve- 
ment of marriage customs, encouragement of widow remarriage 
and internati«mal marriage, discouragement of polygamy, &c. 

But one suggestion of Mr. Malabari’s, I think, is most 
fertile, and moat worthy of the consiileration of thoughtful 
Indians ; and that suggestion alone, if properly developed and 
worked out, is, in my opinion, quite capable of doing all what 
he so earnestly desires. Mr. Malabari feels the necessity of 
** a system of home education for children, supplementing the 
instrucitiori given at school, and bearing specially on domestic 
and kindred subjects.*’ In this suggestibn Mr. Malabari has, 
doubtless, struck the right chord of most of our difficulties and 
misfortunes. Nothing can he moro*tflarraing and more pitiable 
than the state of the early education of |Iudian boys and girls. 
Public schools cannot meet that difficulty. In some parts of 
India children ar<^ altogetlmr loft to tho mercy of professional 
tutors, not unfrequently of loose character. Tiiey remain under 
such tutors till the age of 13 or 14. The subject of tho tutorial 
system is of a very painful interest ; but this is not the place to 
dwell upon the vices of that system. The one thing which 
makes it a matter of prewsing necessity to do something re- 
specting the early education of Native children, is the dreariness 
which the school instruction presents to, and the aversion that 
it 2 ’roduce 8 in, young minds. It is a law of our nature, that 
the recollection of a thing or place which has given us pain at 
any time, always produces jminful feelings in us ; while the 
recollection of a thing or 2 )lace associated with some happy 
incident of ^ our life produces the opposite effect. Applying this 
princqde to the education of our children, we can well anticipate 
the result in their after lives, of an education which has been 
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always *as6oci^l)bed with pain. When a boy is pverented from 
indulging in any play whatever, when his energies are 
crushed and he is conjiuanded to be always at bis books^ when 
in the school he is taught books which can never be congenial 
to a young mind, and has to cram up dead and dry formulas 
without at all understanding what they mean, then does it need 
any prophet’s eye to foresee the disastrous consequences of such 
an education ? Can one. to whom the acquisition of knowledge 
in early years has been tlie one source of unfailing misery, be 
expected to continue studies after the school-life has come to a 
closb? Besides producing aversion towards knowledge, the 
early education of our children pTodu(‘es another effect of a far 
more disastrous kind. It tells upon thoir health. Many an 
Indian parent is haunted by the superstition that the best be- 
haved and best disciplined cliild is ond who always reads and 
never plan’s. Hence, in India, we have no healthy games and 
sports, such as English children have. Every kind of pliysioal 
exercise is discouraged. Sedentary habits, on the cither hand, 
are encouraged by parents and by society. I'his is one of the 
chief causes of the weakness and the unhealthiness of many of 
our educated jouths. The prevailing short'^ightedness among 
our school-taught young men may bo trac(*(l to this cause The 
three gioat Indians ol this century have died, within a short 
period, m the full vigour of their lives ; and the likelihood is 
that their constitutions could not boar the ox(*essivo mental 
strains to which the 3 ^ had been subjected. Then, again, the 
moral and religious oducathm of childioxi is uh iiidispunsable as 
anything else. But the jirmujde of religious neutrality in 
public .schools is founded* bn good reasons. Tho diversity of 
castes and religions in^iidia makes the introduction of religious 
teaching in schools impossible. Much more could be said ahout 
the faulty early education of our children, but this is quite 
enough lor the presentf purpose. 

Now how is tho difHcuity to be met? Mr. Malaburi has 
most wisely made u« alive to this groat defect in our social 
system, and he suggests a system of homo eduealKiii for 
Native children, bearing specially on domestic and kindred 
subjects.” iSuch a system involves a good many things. 1 
think it includes the founding of such primary sc'bools us may 
be alile to meet ail the defects of tho early odiKatiou of Native 
children. It ought to be the earnest endeavour of over} Indian 
to put his .shoulder to the wheel in carrying out this scheme, 
and pres(uviiig the soft and plastic faculties of children from 
being twisted, stunted and withered. Mr. Malabari thinks of 
this work being carried on by the Committees organised for 
Social Iteform. To mo his suggestion seems most reasonable. 
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No better and mole hopeful work can fall to the lot of these 
Ooxomittees than that of Education. And here«I snail venture 
a very modest suggestion with regard to Mr. Malabari’s scheme* 
We know how deep-rooted are the social prejudices of our 
countrymen ; how hard and painful has been the struggle of 
our Boformers against the vices and the vanities of their age. 
But we also know how gradually and imperceptibly have mel^d 
away many of our prejudices beneath the dissolving agencies 
of thought and change; how silently but surely many old, 
antiquated notions of our countrymen have disappeared in the 
blaze of day ; how English education has stirred Indian society 
to its very d#»pth 9 ; how it has revolutionized Indian thought. 
Indifference is now sometimes shown to the most deeply cherished 
superstitions of caste — the effect of English education. That 
this change, which under the influence of Western education 
has gone so far, will go no farther, may be the opinion of some 
desponding pessimist, but can find no countenance from the 
hopeful worker who believes iu the benehconce of the mysterious 
** Divinity that shaj^es our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” 
But it may be asked, ** Will education succeed in working all 
reform in India, and, slow as the work of education is sure to 
be, should the educated Indians let social customs aloue, to be 
reformed by this blow process ? ” Yes, in my opinion. I may 
be mistaken, but it heeins to mo that if the educational system 
of Native children ho only^set on a better footing, every kind of 
reform will be brought about insensibly. Men everywhere are 
guided by opinion, and education is the greatYnoulder of opinion, 
liy clianging opinion we can sucs-eod in striking at the very root 
of our social (*u8toms ; but by romovihg the customs only, we 
remove the external shell, though the evil remains. (Ian it ever 
be expected that a generation of young men. bred and brought 
up iu the principles of liberal odueation, will still cling to notions 
from which all lifo has fled, and follow customs which do not at 
all harmonise tvith its mode of feeling and thought ? Assuredly 
not. Well, if the Committees of which Mr Malabari speaks 
devote thoniKelves altogether to tho work of diffusing the light 
of knowledge, by founding schools and promoting home-teaching 
on principles which may suit tho wants of our national mind, 
and leave marriage aud inter-marriage to their own fate, then 
ran the real r(»form be wrought in the country. By making 
these Committors only Educational Committees another facility 
will be offered in the execution of the real work. None but a 
handful of English educated men — Anglicised renegades, one, of 
the old school would say — will sympathise with Mr. Malabari’s 
plans of Social Iteform. But the circle of his sympathisers is 
sure to be infinitely enlarged if, instead of Social Beform, he 
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undertakes to form Committees of Bducatidiial Sefisrm* 
Np doubt Both mean I'eally the same thing— tlie ene reform is 
jmre to lead to the other. But, however, they are not the same 
to the ignorant masses of our country. If the help of the 
people is wanted — and I tliink that in a gigantic scheme- suc^ 
as this it is indispensable for the successful carrying out of this 
scheme — then to me it seems most expedient to let our social 
customs alone for tlie time being, and devote all our energies to 
regenerating tlie Educational system of our country. And with 
regard to this point, Mr. Malabari has suggested a very practical 
plan of collecting funds for the publication of cheap tracts and 
books, &c., for the use of young boys and girls. There is a 
great want at present of good and useful books,* in the Tema- 
eulars, for the use of our children and our zenanas. No doubt, 
if Mr. Malabari’s scheme succeeds in setting the education of 
young boys and girls on a better footing, and in purifying and 
enriching our Vernacular literature by tlie publication of such 
moral books and tracts as may be suited to the tastes of ladies 
and children, Indian society will be immensely . benefited. 

In conclusion, I express my heartiest thanks to Mr. Malabari 
for his disinterested labours, and my warmest sympathy with 
him in the noble cause he is so onorgetically and so devotedly 
■urging. I wish him all success in his earnest endeavours, and 
hope that every Indian, who at all cares for his country, will, 
‘‘ while it is day,” lend his as.‘^i.Htance to Mr. Malabari in carrying 
out at any rate the edu(;ationai portion of his patriotic scheme. 

* P. Bisuaw Naiiayak D.ut. ^ 

London. 


educational and social institutions 

• IN THE WEST. 


III. GirY'S HOSPITAL. 

On 8th January I went from- Notting Hill Gate by the 
underground railway to the Monument Station, on a visit to 
Guy’s Hospital. I crossed the well-known London Bridge, 
upon which vast traffic was passing, causing fearful noise, and 
close by thO Bridge I found St. Thomas Street, where the 
Hospital is situated. Doctor Hale White, a friend of mine, 
who is connected with the Hospital, kindly showed me over 
it. First of all we passed through some wards which were full 
of men patients, suffering from many kinds of illness; they 
looked cheerful and in good spirits ; some of them were reading 
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newspapers or bool^. The female wards are of the same kind ; 
I was amused very much to see a Httle girl wlm lAis combing 
the hair of a doll in her bed. Xt shows that children are 
▼erj well provided with things which are dear to them. Some 
of the wards were decorated with flowers. The^ sisters (ladies 
who act as nurses) were busy in their solemn duties of taking 
care of their helpless patients. My countrymen of India ^11 
be surprised to hear that in England ladies often go to visit 
hospitals and such other places, aud take ^ith them flowers and 
other things for the sick, and have pleasant conversations with 
them. In India neither women nor men go to such places. 
They would be afraid of bringing back some disease with them. 
In former times we used not to have regular hospitals in our 
country, and the science of surgerj was not known then. The 
dissection of the body was never dreamed of. Mr. Meadows 
Taylor furnishes us with an interesting account in his History ^ 
of a Medical College which was created in 1835 in Calcutta by 
Lord William Bentinck, then tlio Grovernor-General of India; 
aud since that time many regular institutions for medical 
purposes have bebu ostablislied, which is indeed a great boon 
for ns, under the English Government. Mr. Taylor says, 
** Except the ancient Hindu, Grecian, and Arabian systems, no 
means of medical instruction existed in India. Of surgery, as 
based on anatomy, there was profound ignorance, and the 
village bc'trber was the usual operator as surgeon, in case of 
wounds or hurts ; while those who had traditional knowledge 
of simples were the ph^^siciaus. Now, however, the whole 
range of European medical science, surgery, and anatomy was 
opened to the pupils, wlio became at olice very numerous ; and 
the blessings of true medical instruction have since boon widely 
extended. * 

The following few lines will give tli^ history of Thomas 
Guy, the founder of the Hospital : ^ 

He was born in the year 1645, and his father died when ho 
was a child. In the year l(J60 Guy was apprenticed to Mr. 
John Clarke, a bookseller; and eight years after he became a 
freeman of Loudon. The largest capital Guy had in the world 
was £200 (lis. 2,000), with which he started business as a 
bookseller. His wealth increased every day, and in course of 
time he acquired a considerable amount This immense fortune 
raised Guy to the highest reputation, rank, and popularity. 
He was oflered the oiflce of Sheriff of London, but he paid the 
flue and declined to servo. In 1695 he enjoyed the highest 
dignity : entered Parliament as a member for Tam worth ; and 
he sat in Parliament till the flrst year of Queen Anne. 

Thomas Guy died, after a long life of 80 years, in 1725. 
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The Hospital was founded after his name iu 1722^ with a sum 
giren, secured by his. will, amounting to £250,000 (Bupees 
250,000,0), and it was opened a few days before his death. 

Guy made many gifts for charitable purposes, which rendered 
him ever memorable in the history of this country. His statue 
was put up by his admirers in the front square of the Hosj^ital 
bdilding, and there it still stands. 

The Hospital has 695 beds, and contains many wards, 
operating theatres, &c. ; the school connected with the Hospital 
consists of museum, lecture theatres, class-rooms, and library. 
A prospectus for particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 
of Guy’s Hospital. It is one of the best known medical schools 
in Europe, and students from all parts of the world attend it. 

London. . * Vekitas. 


THE BOMBAY HOSPITAL FOE ANIMALS. 


An interesting ceremony took place at Parel, Bombay, on 
December 10th, in connection with the opening, by Lord 
’Dufferin, of the Bai Sakarbai Dinshaw Petit Hospital, a 
Hospital for Animals. A large number of distinguished 
visitors were present on the occasion. 

The proceedings began by the reading of a statement by 
ilr. K. M. Shroff, Secretary of the Bombay Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, giving an account of the 
origin of the institution. Its object is to give curative treat- 
ment gratis mainly to the suffering bullocks belonging to 
poor cartmen, levying on them a small fee for the feeding 
during treatment. The chief promoter of the Hospital is 
Mr. Dinshaw Manekjee Petit, who lately purchased, lor the 
sum of Rs. 45,000, the large estate and the spacious bungalow 
in which the work has been started. In consideration of this, 
gentleman’s liberality, the Hospital has been named after his 
wife. A Veterinary College has been established on the same 
estate by the co-operation of the Government, and excellent 
anungements for stabling the sick horses and cattle have 
b^n made. Mr. Justice Bayly addressed Lord and Lady 
jSulferin on behalf of the Committee ; and he referred to the 
efforts of Mr. K. Kabrajee, who was foraaerly Hon. Sec. of 
the Society (which was originated chiefly by Mr. Lee-Wamer), 
and also to the . very zealous exertions oiE the present Hon. 
Sec., Mr. K. M. Shroff, in collecting funds for the Hospital. 
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Lord Buffering declaring the Hospital open, expressed his. 
pleastire in being present on the occasion, anci ^ interest 
in the Idstory of the rise and progress of the institution. His. 
Excellency added : '' Tlie object is a most noble one, and Z 
am certain that from day to day, as the progress of civilization 
advances, mankind at large will be more and more inclined; 
to follow that noble example which was first set to th^m in. 
the Peninsula of India, of regarding with mercy and com- 
passion all those domestic animals which minister to their 
wants.” The Viceroy and Lady Dufiferin, and the Governol 
of Bombay, with members of the Committee, then inspected 
the Hospital buildings ; after which Mr. Dinshaw Manekjee 
Petit thanked His Excellency for performing the opening 
ceremony. A Hindu custom was observed, as an augury of 
success and prosperity to the institution, which struck the 
Vice-regal party by its quaintness. The posts on both sides 
of the entrance were masked with gungoo and turmeric, the 
deep red and yellow scoring the timber in alternate lines. 
On the ground, round the base of the pillars, new-laid eggs 
were broken ; and to conclude the rite, cocoa-nuts were 
cracked against the wood, and their milk was sprinkled on 
the floor, amidst the shells in the husk. The same ceremony 
was gone through in the bullock-sheds. Before their Excel- 
lencies left, trays of flowers were brought forward, and the 
>vhole party were decorated by rich, sw'eet-scented garlands. 
Amid loud cheers, and the perforiqance of the National 
Anthem, the visit closed. 


MAHARANI'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, MYSORE. 


We have pleasure in calling attention again to the 
excellent School for Girls founded in 1881 at Mysore by 
H.H. the Maharaja, by the advice and co-operation of the 
late Dewan, M. Rangacharlu. Its object is to provide sound 
education for Brahmin and other high caste girls, and it 
seems to be well appreciated. The Principal of the School 
is a graduate of the Madras University, who is assisted by 
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several capable teachers. Two Brahmin women are on the 
teaching staffs and music and needlework are undertaken hy 
some Convent sisters ; but it is to be wished that female 
teachers only could be employed for the higher classes, so as 
to enable the girls to remain longer at school. The teaching 
appears to be thorough, and the good discipline renders the 
pupils obedient and cheerful. The subjects of instruction 
are Canarese and English Reading, Writing, and Dictation ; 
Sanskrit, Arithmetic, Geography, Hygiene, Drawing, English 
ahd Carnatic Music, and Needlework. The School is located 
in a magnificent building, which forms part of the Jaggum 
Mohan Palace of the Maharaja, in the middle of the town, 
hut airy and healthy. There are over 300 on the rolls. It 
is an important point that a plan of Home Teaching lias been 
established in connection with the School, to continue educa- 
tion at home after the school course has been closed. 

We have lately received from Mr. Narasim Aiengar, who 
takes a zealous interest in the progress of the School, the 
following extract from the Visitor s Book, written by M. P. 
Arunachalam (M.A. Cantab.), of Ceylon. Other visitors 
have from time to time expressed themselves very favourably 
as to the eflicieney of the Institution : 

25th December, 1884. 

‘♦It has given Mrs. Arunachalam and myself great pleasure 
to visit the Maharani’s Girls’ School, which has interested us 
far more than anything we have seen in the Province. Our 
visit to the school Was unfortunately very hurried ; but we saw 
enough to be impreused with the excellence of the work done, 
and with the rich promise of the Institution for future good. 
It was a novelty to us to see so many hundreds of girls of good 
family assembled at school. XVe have seen only one other 
institution in India which reaches girls of this class — the 
College recently established at Poona by the public-spirited and 
enlightened citizens of that town. But that is in its infancy, 
and not to be compared either in size, efficiency, or achieve- 
ments with the Maharani’s school The success of this school 
seems partly due to the cautious conservative spirit in which it 
is managed. I trust that, proceeding on the same lines, it will 
in time train up girls to the B.A. standard, as attained by the 
Bethune School at Calcutta, hut preserving more successfully 
than that school all that is precious in our national life. To 
keep girls here until they near that standard — trust serious 
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efforts will be made, by giTiDg special inducements (if neces- 
sary, in the way of scholarships) and other facilid^ to girls to 
continue their education, now unfortunately cut short before 
they reach their teens — ^female teachers for the highdUr classes 
will, I think, become necessary. They might be obtained either 
from England, or from the Bethune School at Calcutta, or the 
Normal School at Poona.* ^ • 

** Two points in the curriculum of the school struck us in our 
hurried visit as almost unique in India. The musical education of 
the girls was excellent even in the lower classes. It was quite a, 
pleasant surprise to us to see the girls of good family sing and 
play well. Such accomplishments have hitherto in the greater 
part of India been confined to Nautch girls, and have acquired 
a bad name. This school deserves credit if only for overcoming 
that foolish prejudice, and introducing into Hindu homes the 
pure pleasures of music. Hj’giene, too, appeared to be carefully 
taught : a most valuable but much neglected part of education. 
I have known men who have taken distinguished degrees at 
Cambridge and Oxford so ignorant of the elementary laws of 
health that they have irreparably injured their constitutions 
and ruined their prospects in life while reading for their 
triposes. Such ignorance is even more common and disastrous 
among our educated classes ; a fact brought home to us con- 
stantly by tlie premature deaths of our ablest men throughout 
India in what should be the prime of life. The teaching of 
Hygiene in this school is a very healthy sign of the times, and 
shows that the managers will not allow the oi*Uameutal to over- 
ride the useful (as has been the case with most systems of 
education that the world has known), aftd that they realise the 
vast importance of such knowledge to the mothers of India. ,I 
trust that the girls, while learning here to appreciate the value 
of many of our customs, which, based on rBason, received from 
our ancestors a religious sanction in ordei^that they might be 
more binding on the masses, will also learn to see the harmful- 
news of many other customs that have slowly but surely sapped 
our national life and degraded us in the scale of nations. Our 
downfall seems^a sort of Nemesis to us men for neglecting our 
women. If we are to rise we must raise them first. What 
educated Hindu has not felt himself almost powerless for good 
in the presence of a dead wall of ignorance and prejudice among 
the women of his family ? The education of boys is hardly of 
such consequence to the State as the education of girls; for 
while the former means the education of an individual, the 
latter means the education of a whole family. The Maharani 
will earn a distinguished place in the roll of India’s benefactors 
* Or the Government Female Normal School, Madiwa. — Ed. 
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. by the great work which she has inaugurated here, and which is 
b^g carried out zealously and Ttgorously by her officers. 

** I have been asked for suggestions, but feel ihibompetent to 
offer any«i8 1 have seen little cl the work of the school. I would 
venture, however, to suggest (in addition to what I have a]r^dy 
eaid about the advisability of providing for the elder girls continu- 
mg their education) that the Kindergarten systenn introduced 
in^ the lower classes of the school. I have seen it work adxairably 
in Europe and even in India, e.g. at the Normal School at Poona. 
It would train the girls from their earliest years to order, 
lioness, and harmonious Oo-operation (qualities painfully de- 
ficient in our women, not to speak of our men), while givings 
the children that amusement and recreation which they require* 

; I would suggest also that attention be paid to physical exercise. 
Xt is possible to adapt our gyixmastic exercises to the ^capacities 
of our girls. The exercises that are in use in English Girls’ 
Schools might be adopted, or, better still, games such as lawn 
tennis shoidd be encouraged and prizes given for proficiency* 
Physical education should bo as important a part of the curri- 
culum, as mental. I have always felt that the superiority of 
Englishmen to most modern nations is due in a great measure to 
the important place assigned to physical education in their 
schools and colleges. It would be advantageous too if some 
practical instruction were given in household duties to the girls. 
There is a tendency in mere book-learning, especially when it 
is of limited extent as in this school, to develope a contempt for 
manual work. If such a tendency bo not checked I fear these 
girls wpl make poor wives and mothers, and become plagues 
rather than the bles^iings we wish them to bo, and female 
education will thus be discredited among the conservative 
sectidtis of tbe comfnunity, who are only too ready to find fault. 

‘‘Mrs. Arunachaiam and myself are very much indebted to 
Mr. Narasim Aiyengar, Mr. Ohidambara Iyer, and the teachers 
bf the school, for tim opportunity we have had of inspecting it, 
and we shall carry away most pleasant recollections of t^e 
b^ht little fjaces we have seen, and of the zeal of all connected 
'^th *the education of these girls, in whom, aa« mothers of the 
next generdftion, the destinies of the kingdom of Mysore, and 
perhaps other parts of India, are centred. 

• ‘‘(Signed) P, Akuijachalam, 

• “Ceylon, C.S., 

Cantab,; BairieUr-at-Unp^ lAncoWe 



TRAVAN;00m£. 
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travancobe: 


The following address was made by His Highn^ llte 
M^iaraja of Travancore at the opening of the first ^tton 
mill erected in his territory : 

<< The occasion which has brought us here to-day will nu^ 
an era in the industrial history of Travancore. Where a few 
months back, the wind rustled through the feathery foliage of 
cocoanut palmsi and cattle browsed in the scrubby underwoods 
is now heard the throb and thumping of a 200 horse-powei!i^ 
steam-engine, and seen the restless a^ivity of 11,000 spindles 
and their connecting machinery, and the bustle of 400 workmen. 
Once within the precincts of this factory, one feels as if no 
longer in Travancore, but suddenly transported to the busiest 
part of Bombay or Calcutta, excepting in the cheering fact of so 
many Malayali faces around him. Industry is as essential to 
the health of the body politic as exercise is to the physical 
body; and just as the standard of exercise suited to childhood 
is insufficient during manhood, the industrial status of a 
primitive Society becomes out of date in a developed stage of 
growth. In natural intelligence, iu keenness of discrimination, 
in patience and hardihood, in the facility to learn anything new, 
and in orderly behaviour, I can safely say that my countryfaen 
are behind none in the world. The baiSkwardness of industiy 
among them is, I think, traceable mainly^ to their ovar-ccm- 
tentedness, and to the limitedness of thmr aspirations. But 
these are wearing away, as they inevitably must, und^r sur- 
rounding and ever-growing influences. Itais incumbent on the 
State and on the leaders of the community to help the healthy 
growth of these awakenings, and to guide them into right paths. 
Bearing this in vie\Y, I foreshadowed the .steady aim of iny 
Government in this <lirection in the few words I hai oocc&ion to 
speak, while on a visit to the Alliance Mill at Bombay about 
three years ago. It is very gratifying to me, and to all concerned, 
that we have been able to carry out our intentions* to. an 
appreciable extent.” His Highness concluded by expre8sin|; a 
hope that the mill will live long and proaperouedy, and be, the 
precursor of many such useful institutions in tMs most in- 
teresting land.” ' ^ 

The latest Ileport on the administration of Travancore 
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shows that "various reforms are being carri^ out in that 
State. The Police are inore efficient, justice is more speedily 
administered, irrigation and othm* public works are dev^opiag, 
and education “is being steadily encouraged. The English 
Girls' School at Trevandrum, under Miss Blandfdrd, is a very 
us^ul ^tiNtittdion. It is encouraging to find that the pass 
lists of the last Special Upper Primary Scliool Test, the n^e 
appears of a Nair girl, aged 14 a pupil of that School, 
first girl who has presented herself for that Examination 
in Travan(k)re, The Report for 1882-83 closes with . an 
account of the ceremonies connected with the presentation, 
in 1883, of the Insignia of the ‘'Stai* of India” to the 
Maliaraja at Madras by His Excellency the Governor, His 
Highness having been previously nominated to this honour 
by Her Majesty the (Jueen-Empress. 


MEDICAL , WOMEN FOP INDIA. 


We have received the First Annual Report of the Medical 
Women for India Fund, with Statement of Accounts, to 
December 31st, 1884. - It begins by rehearsing the following 
objects^ of the institution, as settled at the Meeting held at 
Bombay, March 29lh, 1883 ; 1. Bringing out women doctors 
from England. 2. ^Medical education of feimile students 
through the Gmntc Medical College. 3. A Hospital for 
women and children under women doctors. 4. A Dispensary 
ditto. The Report shows that “ fair beginnings ” liav^e been 
made the attainment of all these objects. Miss Pechey, 
M.D., arrived in Bombay in December, 1883, as senior 
medical officer of the Association, and Miss EUaby, M D., as 
her junior, in November, 1884. These ladies carry on private 
mescal practice in Bombay^ and besides, attend the Jaffir 
Suliman Dispensary, which wai? opened in a temporary 
Structure, through the lilierality of Mrs. Hadjee Cureem 
Mahomed Suliman, on July 7th,. 1884. On November 22nd, 
1883, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught laid the corner-stone 
of a Hospital for Women and Children, named after its 
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beaievolent foundev, Mr. Pestonjee Hormisjqa Cama, upon 
ground which was the gift of Government. As it will take 
two years to complete the building, *the .Committee have 
engaged two bungalows for a temporary Hospital, which will 
shortly be opened. The Beport also mentions that twelve 
female students have taken advantage of the opening Ibe 
Grant Medical College to women, and have completed theil* 
first year in a satisfactory manner. 

The Medical Report of the Dispensary, signed by Dr. Edij;h 
Pechey, M.D., states that on July 7th, the day of its opening, 
nine patients presented themselves, and by the end of the 
week the numbers had increased to such an extent that it 
was computed that the crowd asking for admission must have 
numbered over 300. It was therefore necessary, to avoid 
clamour and ponfusion, to restrict the number each morning 
to 100. The admission was arranged. by tickets given out 
eacli day. During the live months tliat the Dispensary has 
been open 1,961 women and 857 children — in all 2,818 
patients— have been under treatment for a longer or shorter 
period. As Miss EUaby, M.T).^ now assists Miss Pechey, there 
has been no restriction since the new year on the number of 
patients to be admitted. The nationality of the patients is 
given as follows : Jews, 81 ; Mussulmans, 1,246 ; Hindoos, 
767 ; Goanese, 225 ; Parsees, 453 ; Europeans, 37. The 
catalogue of diseases includes a very laige variety of medical 
and surgical cases. It is evident that the D^ensary answers 
to a real want. Tlie new building, opened Lord Dufferin, 
is much more adapted than the temporary one fcr the work 
of the institution ; but until Hospital accommodation is pro* 
vided, it will not be possible that all possible good can be 
done, as many cases that are treated at the Dispensary 
demand the constant attendance which only a Hospital can 
afford. The current expenses of the Dispensary, other than 
the salaries of the lady doctors, are paid out of a monthly 
grant of Ks. 500, generously promised for. three years by the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

The Committee are to be congratulated on the remarkable . 
success which, through their unremitting exertions and ihe 
very liberal co-operation of wealthy residents of Bombay, 
has been attained in less than two years in regaad tp ibeir 
important aima . < 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


cThe Bombay Factory CommisBion has issued its Beport, 
whioh deids fully with the matters submitted for its oousidera- 
don. The Commissioners recommend that whatever changes 
are made the law should be similar throughout India, instead 
al|^ being confined to the Bombay Presidency. They insist on 
the ne^ of improved sanitary arrangements, and give their 
opinion that plans for mills to be erected should be prepared by 
a Committee appointed for that purpose. With regard to hours 
of work, they consider that no interference is needed for adult 
males. The Commissioners fix upon nine years as the age 
below which children should not be Emitted to work in factories, 
and they suggest that the limit should be gradually raised to 
teU. The limit of the Uge of children is raised from twelve to 
thirteen, after which the child is to be looked upon as an adult. 
The hours of work for children are to be from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
with an hour for rest and meals. With respect to women, it is 
proposed that they should not work before 6 a.m. or a 3 ^or *6 
p.m., and that they should also have one hour for rest and 
meals. One day's rest in the week is urged to be necessary. 

A Meeting has been held at Calcutta, under the presidency 
of the Iiieut.-Gt)vemor, to consider the (question of a memori^ 
to the late Kristodas Pal, Over 2,000 persons, representing all 
sections of the o(inmunity, attended. His portrait had been 
placed at the, back lof the platform. The speeches made on 
the occasion were earnest and sdrriDg, and the characteristics 
of Kristodas Pal’s public life were vividly brought forward. 
The memorial resolv^ on was an Eye Infirmary, which was felt 
to be a fitting memento of one who had laboured unremittiogly 
for the relief of suffering. 

Nawab Abdul Luteef, Khan Bahadur, Suburban Police 
Magistrate, has retirod from the service of Government after a 
course of nearly thirty-six' years. He has at different times 
been a Justice of ^e Peace, a Municipal Commissioner; and a 
Member of the Legislative Cofinoil, and is a prominent member 
of the Mahomedan community. 

Among the gentlemen who have lately received the honour 
of being made (^mpanions of the Order of the Indian Bmpiie, 
we are glad to observe the names of Bev. K. M. Banerji, a 
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Benlor Fellow and an Hon. Doctor of Lawi^ of the Dalcutta 
University, and a Municipal Oommissioner of the Town of 
Oaleutta ; and Bao Sahib Mahipatram Bupram Nilhanth, Prin- 
cipal of the Ahmedabad Training College. 

The Hon. W. W. Hunter presided at the Anniversary . Mating 
of the Sobha Bazaar Debating Club at Calcutta, at which Mr. 
N. Q^hose read a Paper on Social and Domestic Beforms. Dr. 
Hunter said that the discussion which followed the p^per had 
shown practical unanimity on two points : first, that a, reform in 
the position of Hindu women had become an urgent neppssity ; 
secondly, that that reform cannot be effected by legidative 
intervention, or by official interference from without. ** Cet 
public opinion,’’ he said, ‘‘on your side, and custom will .soon 
grow out of public opinion.” He dwelt on the necessity of 
Vacation for women, and of providing a suitable Hterature for 
them. Ho also urged that the Society should translate standard 
Indian books for the benefit of English people. 

We have much pleasure in stating that Mr. Jagadish Chunder 
Bose, B.A. Cantab., has been appointed -Professor of Physical 
Science in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

We have received a Gujerati song, called Gaubi, composed 
by Mr. K. N, Kabraji (the harmoliy arranged by Mr. P. de 
Silva), which was sung by a choir of lUO young native ladies 
on the day of Lord Bipon’s departu];e from India. The girls 
were mostly from among the pupils* of the Sir Jamsetjee’s 
School, and those of the Parsee Girls’ Schopl Association. They 
were assisted by about 20 well-known yoimg ladies from Parsee 
families. Khan Bahadur M. C. Murzban n^ specially erected a 
small pavilion on the Esplanade main ronA opposite the Queen’s 
statue. The carriage containing the Marquis of Bipon and 
the Governor, and that with the Marchioness of^ Bipon and 
Miss Ferg^sson, pulled up, by previous arrangement, in front 
of the pavilion. The choir of young ladies then sang standings 
to a harmonium accompanimout. During the singing of the 
Oaedt they beat time with their hands in native •fashion, with 
regularity and precision. The performai^'c occupied seven 
minutes, and it concluded with a verse fzbm the Gujmti 
tranriation of the National Anthem, translated by Mr. N. 
Kabraji, who was specially introduced by the Governor to the 
Marquis of Bipo^. Some bouquets and garlands were presented 
to all the pa^y by the superintendent of the Parsee Gurls’ 
Schools, and by tiie head mistress of tUd Fodt School; and 
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as the procession' the girls strewed the^ground with flpweiB 
from their platform. 

An Urdu newspaper, the Jalwai44oory published at Meerut, 
contains an account of a meeting held on January 4 th, by the 
arrangement of Fnndit Ram Pershad, pleader, at Boodhana, 
which was attended by all the gentlemen of the town and the 
officers of the TehsiL After the recitation of some hymns in 
Sanskrit, the object of the meeting was explained ; namely, to 
fonn a Dharam Updetth Sahha (a religious instrnction Society), 
to meet once or twice a month, and to start a monthly Journal 
for the benefit of the memhers. Two Pundits were appointed 
Patrons of the Society, and some of the mombers were requested 
to agree to deliyer lectures on religious and moral subjects. 


PERSONAli INTELLIGENCE. 


The Examiners for the Boden Sanskrit Scholarship have 
provisionally elected (subject to receiving satisfactory jiroof of 
age) L. G. Bhadbhade, commoner of Balliol College, Oxford. 

The following gentlemen were called to the Bar on January 
27th : Kumar Shri Harbhamji Bavaji of Morvi, RA. Cam- 
bridge (Lincoln’s lun) ; < Xhirode Behary Dutt, Calcutta Uni- 
versity (Lincoln’s Inn); Jijibhai Edalji Modi, B A. Bombay 
University (Lincoln’s Inn); Mohammed Rafique, B. A. Cambridge 
(Middle Temple) ; Jitdhdra Nath Palit, Campbell Poster prize- 
man, Common Law jg'izeman and scholar (Middle Temple) ; 
Mohomed Abdul Majid (Middle Temple). 

Mr. Ardasir C. Homji, of Bombay, who is studying Engin- 
eering at the Hendon Institute, Sunderland, has been elected a 
Member of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders. 

Mr. Abu Beza has joined the Inner Temple. 

Mr. P. V. Bteiasawmi Baju, B.A., Tamil and Telugu 
Lecturer at University College, London, has been appoint^, 
lecturer at Oxford during this term to tike Classes in connection 
with &e Indian Civil Service. 

Mr, Mohasaed AJbdul Majidi for Allaiiabaii. 
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NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 


OBJECTS OF THFi ASSOCIATION. 

»» 

To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the 
people of that, country. 

To co-operate with all efforts made for advancing education and social 
reform in India. 

^To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 
of India. 

THB ASSOCIATION' CARBIE3 OUT THESE OBJECTS BY THE FOLLOWINO 
AND OTHER METHODS:— 

1. The publication of* a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in India, and diffusing information and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, j)rizes 
for schools, &c. 

4. Extending the employment of Medical Women in India. 

5. Selecting English teachers for families and schools. 

6. Help and friendly ofSces to Indian teachers vijsiting England for 
purposes connected with their profession. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in Ilngland, supplying 
them with introductions, &c. 

8. Soirdes and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 


In India there are Branch Associations at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which undertake educational work, and promote social intercourse 
between English and India^sc 


This Association, which was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed fourteen years. The Committee desire to promote, by the various 
practical methods indicated above, increased sympathy and union between 
^sglish people and th^ people of India. They therefore request co- 
optation from all who are interested in India’s moral and intellectual 
progress. 

In aU live, proceedings of this Association the principle o/ non-interference 
in religion is Hrictly maintained, 

MEMBERSHIP, ETC. 

Subscriptiom^ and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.W. ; to Alfred Haggard, 
Esq., Athcna;um Club, Pall Mall ; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 
SnltocriptlbnB aredue'^January Ist of the current year. 

A> paymelit of ten guineas or of Its. 100 cons||itute8 the donor a Life 
Mopber; an annual subscription of 10/-. and upwards constitutes Member- 
ship. Members are entitled to receive invitations to tiie Soirees and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free; by notice to the Publishers (London, Kegan Paul k Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith) ^ and it can be procured through Booksellers 

In India the J oumal may be obtained from tno Secretaries of the Branches. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. . 


The Annual Meeting of the National Indian Association 
was held on Saturday afternoon, February 28th, at the Society 
of Arts, and was numerously and intluentially attended. 'The 
Chair was taken by the Marquis of Eipon, K.G., G.C.S.I,, 
and among those present were Lady.Hobhouse, Sir Ban*ow 
Ellis, K.C.S.I., Mrs, Carmichael, Sir John Clark, Bart., 
General and Mrs, Keatinge, General IVfacdonald, ' Ntr. and 
Mrs. .fehanghier Ready money, Arthur Brandreth, Esq., ^Irs. 
Monier Williams, Dr. K. P. Gupta, B^ Knight, Esq., C.I.E., 
Miss S. D. Collet, Mr. and Mrs. Fitch, W. Martin Wood, Es<i., 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter, W. Lant Carpenter; Esq., Mrs. D. P. 
Caraa, Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Caina, Dr. D. N. Roy, William 
Taylor, Esq., James Cropper, Esq., M.P., C. R. Lindsay, Esq., 
U. K. Dutt, Esq,, Pundit B. N. Dar, Rev. Janie§ Long, John 
Troup, Esq., and many others interested in India. 

Mr. Thomas H. Thoknton, C.S.I., moved the first Resolution, 
** That the Annual Report of the National Indian Association for 
1 884 be adopted -and circulated,” He said it would be a relief , and 
a pleasure to some of those present to turn for a time from the 
strife of parties to the consideration of a policy t>n whifeh all 
parties were agreed, the policy of propioting tb the utmost the 
development of friendly relations and goodwill between the 
people of India and the people of England. The Report was a 
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record of sinoero efforts to Iring about this object. ^ It did not 
recount any startling achievement, but it records, what perhaps 
from some points of view might be better, a slow and steady 
advance towards a great end, and an advance made under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty and with very inadequate means. 
The first thought suggested by a perusal of the Beport was that 
it was desirable to extend if possible the operations and infiuenoe 
of the Association to other provinces than those in which it 
already had branches. Those were Madras, Calcutta, and Bom- 
bay. The Branch at Madras was in a fiourishing condition. 
That at Calcutta, after a period of quiescence, was enjoying 
renewed vigour, which he hoped would continue. There were 
no Branch Associations in either the North-West Provinces, with 
its 43 millions, or the Punjab, with its 19 millions, or in the 
Central Province, or in Oude, or in Scinde. In a country like 
India it was only in the Presidency towns that there was an 
intelligent class with leisure ; and although officials were willing 
to assist in the work of the Association, yet they were an over- 
worked and S' transitory class, and in consequence it was 
exceedingly difficult to form and maintain with anything like 
vigour any philanthropic Associations, and especially Branch 
Associations of a parent Society 3,000 miles away. But although 
there might be difficulties in the way of establishing Branch 
Associations in these remote parts of India, some attempt should 
be ma^e to establish agencies or representatives, honorary if pos- 
sible, or perhaps paid, in order that they might aid in the circulation 
of the Jomml, and ^8o,be furnished with and prepared to give 
information to any parents who were thinking of sending their 
sons to England for study and education. — A second thought 
suggested by the Bqport was that it was desirable that an effort 
should be made to extend the circulation of the Jowrnal both in 
England and in Indih. In England perhaps it might be exposed 
for sale, and in India it might be circulated by means of agencies, 
and, if funds permitted, it might be translated into the ver- 
nacular, and circulated in that form. — The next subject of 
reflection suggested by the Beport was the work of the Associa- 
tion in England — the work it did and the work it might do in 
ofiering advice and aid to natives of India, who were coming 
over every year in increasing numbers for education in England. 
How great and how important this work had become and was 
becoming might be seen by a reference to the very interesting 
statement contained in the January number of the Journal. 
From that statement it appeared that during the last 1 5 years as 
many as 700 native gentlemen had come from India to England 
for the purposes of study. The number coming was yearly 
increasing, and he was informed recently that not only did 
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adults come to England with this object, but thsit a good many 
youths and even boys were being sent to England to be 
trained for the Indian Civil Service. Further, it appeared that 
even native ladies were being tempted to.crosB*the sea for the 
benefit of education and of travel in Europe. The gentlemen 
who came to England came from all parts of India^ and belonged 
to all creeds and all castes ; they included Mahomedans, Hindoos, 
Parsees, Sikhs, and Buddhists. It was believed that there were 
at present no fewer than 1 50 native gentlemen engaged in study 
in England at the present time. Of these, the majority, &e 
believed about 100, made London their head-quarters, many of 
them being engaged in the study, of Law or of Medicine. 
Some were at the Universities, and some, though not very many, 
were studying Science and Engineering. It was obviously im- 
portant that there should be in England, and Specially in 
London, a Society or Societies prepared to offer friendly advice 
and assistance to young men on their arrival, to aid them, for 
instance, in obtaining suitable homes in London, and to facilitate 
their application to the branches of study for which they come 
to this country. It was also important that the parents of these 
young men should know, when they thought of sending their 
sons from India to England, that there were friends in England 
ready to assist them in dlwes of need, and who could be referred 
to when matters of doubt or anxiety* arose. There were at present 
two Societies which included in their work tfeis object of helping 
young men who came from India, this Association and the 
Northbrook Indian Society. The latter had done good work in 
this respect, and he believed there were dative gentlemen present 
who could testify to the great assistance th^ey had detjved from 
the good offices of Captain McNeile, the Secretary. The Society 
provided for those who could afford to subscribe to it a comfort- 
able clnb, carried on at a moderate cost. ^This Association had 
also done a vast amount of good in this respect. But neither 
the Society nor this Association was as much enquired after, nor 
rendered the amount of assistance that each would wish to give, 
and the reason was that their existence and their objects were 
not BO generally known as they might be either in England or 
in India. — The last point to^be noticed was the financial position 
of the Association. A small addition to the present limited 
income would enable the Association to extend the circulation of 
the Journal and to increase the number of those pleasant social 
gatherings, which had been conducted with such complete 
success. 

Sir Gbobge Campbell, M.F., K.O.S.I., said he had been 
somewhat shy of taking part in the proceedings of the various 
Indian Societies established in London, because he had noticed 
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that political' and class questions had cropped up, and had some- 
times attained a prominence which he thought was scarcely 
right or desirable. But he had always thought that this 
Association, which was established for purely philanthropic 
and benevolent purposes, which qwed its origin to the exer- 
tions of his late lamented friend, Miss Carpenter, fully 
justified the encomiums of Mr. Thornton. The questions 
taken up by this Association were questions of social reform, 
as distinct from what might be called personal or class 
questions ; and in the promotion of social reform in India itself, 
and in facilitating the education of young men and women who 
came from India to this country, there was almost an illimitable 
field of doing good. Some cynical people had said tliat the only 
resxilts of higher odueation had been that the Hindoos dis- 
believed in ^their own Gods and took to the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors. It must be admitted that there was some 
slight detraction from the advantages of education in the cir- 
cumstances of India ; but on the other hand he was quite sure 
we more than counteracted the evils whi(!h miglit creep in by 
work such as bad been done by this Association, and by the 
promotion of those social reforms for which there was such an 
enormous field in India. — The objects of this Association wore 
most excellent; and important as it wa^ that assistance should 
be rendered to natives of India in England, it was an even more 
important result that the relations between England and India 
should be improved b}*" extending the knowledge of India in 
England. We should never do justice to the people of India 
until the leaders of opinion in England thoroughly understand 
what India is, what its people are, w^hat they are capable of, 
and what are the giK^at problems which lie before them. — ^The 
Association had an immense field of usofuiiiess before it in co- 
operating with all efibrts made for advancing education and 
social reform in Indii. The promotion of friendly intercourse 
between the peoples of the tw'd countries was a matter that had 
not been sufficiently attended to ; and such intercourse had somo- 
times not been put upon a sa^isfaetc^ry footing. In times gone 
by there had been on the one hand an arrogation of superiority, 
and ou the other an admission of inferiority which was hardly 
consistent with the dignity of educated and independent men; 
and sometimes the intercourse had been marred because natives 
of India who had, received an English education conceived too 
high an opinion of the intellectual level which they had reached 
by means of that education. Amongst the methods by which 
the Association sought to attain its objects, he always thought 
highly of the provision of medical women fur India. He was 
not in favour of wdiat were called woman’s rights, but he was 
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in favour of woman’s education and influence. *Bj means of 
education and usefulness women had a strong position in socieiy, 
and could immensely beneflt their own sex. He had always 
thought there was great scope for ^educated womcn^ particularly 
as medical practitioners, both in this country and in’ India, while 
in India this was especially the case owing to the social pecu- 
liarities of the people, which we had not yet modifled. Medical 
men could not gain free access to families at times of illness, 
as in this country, and therefore medical women could render 
immense service in India. He heartily seconded the motron, 
and expressed his best wishes for the future success of the 
Association. 

Mr. Manchekjee M. Biiowxagoreb said he had great pleasure 
in giving his hearty support to the Resolution, and in testifying 
his high nppreciation of the beneficent work done- by the Asso- 
ciation, silently and steadily, during the last twelve months. 
As one belonging to India, he could not but express the con- 
tinued obligation under which the people of India were placed by 
this Association. He quite agreed with Mr. Thornton, that 
there was too great a contrast between the supporters and the 
resource of the Association, but all the more laudable, there- 
fore, were the efforts made by the Committee. The Branches in 
India did their work in a fairly satisfactory manner. In England, 
but for the Association, many of the young students who came 
from India would find themselves almost friendless strangers; 
as on their arrival they Avere taken in hand, through its good 
offices, by fi lends who made their resilience here enjoyable. 
Some of the best introductions they •oJ^tained were due to the 
pleasant parlies of the Association, and from the connections 
there formed they derived an amount of •benefit and pleasure 
for w'hich they must be sincerely gratefill. What he regarded 
as the most important work undertaken Jj>y the Association was 
that of helping to iiitrodtice medical women into India. His 
esteemed fritmd, Mr. Sorubjee Bengalee, the honorary Secretary 
of that movement in Bombaj', had just issued a report in which 
he spoke confidently of the success of the movement. The 
senior medical offic er reported that nine patients attended on 
the day the dispensary opened, and iii a week the crowd outside 
seeking medical aid was computed at SOU. These facts showed 
that the people of India had not paused before taking advantage 
of the movement. He congratulated the Association upon being 
almost the first to move in this matter, and being thus identified 
with such a benevolent work, the Association would commend 
itself to the people of India. The movement was flourishing in 
Bombay, but it was to be remembered that that was the^ least 
oaste and zenana-bound place in India ; so that when it had 
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taken such root in Bombay, it might be expected to accompliah 
etill greater results in other parts of India. The work was of 
a noble character, .and the Association had done well to en- 
courage it. It would be well 'if .the Eeports of the Association 
could be circulated more and more in India. That was almost 
of more importance than their circulation in .this country. - 
Mr. Syed M. Nabi Ullah, B.A. Cambridge, said it was* with 
feelings of satisfaction that he rose to support the motion, because 
the Association did not condne itself to words and phrases, but 
was attaining its objects by practical work in England and in 
r India. The progress made was slow but sure, and some advance 
was made every day. Mr. Thornton appeared to speak in a tone 
of regret of the non-existence of branches of the Association 
in the North-West and other parts of India. But, coming as he 
himself did from the North-West of India, he felt it might be 
an advantage that efforts had not been made earlier to establish 
branches there, and the reason was this, that four years ago, 
when he left home, there were only one or two Mahomedan 
gentlemen who had been educated in England, and no Hindoos, 
from Peshawur down to the frontiers of Bengal. But he was 
glad to say that the case was altered since, and four jimrs had 
worked a very considerable change. To-day there were in Eng- 
land 18 or 20 Hindoos and Mahomedans, from the Punjab, the 
North-West Provinces, Oude, and several of them were present 
at this Meeting. Now when these gentlemen returned home 
they were sure to do what they could to promote the objects of 
the Association, and .to do it with more hope of success than 
could previously have been looked for. He was one of those 
who had come over to England for the sake of education, and 
some of his friends haS been curious to learn what had impressed 
him most in England? , They thought it might have been the 
Houses of Parliament, JSt. Paurs Cathedral, or some other great 
public building; but instead of, that he bad to tell them it was 
the English home, English home life, the influence of home life 
on the children of the family, And all that had to do with social 
influence. Compared with England, what- were home life and 
education in India ? There was no comparison between the two 
in this respect. ‘ It was in the nursery in England that the 
foundation of future character was laid, and it was a strong and 
solid foundation for future knowledge and wisdom. It was on 
this account that nothing could be of greater importance to India 
than female education, because it was worAen who moulded 
character of children and laid the foundation on which every- 
thing had to he built. When the natives from the North-West 
Provihces returned to their homes from England they would not 
fail to co-operate in efl&rts to extend the work of this Assoda- 
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tion, and at an early annual meeting in the future he hoped it 
would be announeed that the branch association of the North- 
West ProTinces was not behind that of any other branch in 
India. He regretted that most of the nati'Vbs ^o came to 
England for legal or for general education spent tneir time in 
London. He would say that they ought to go to one of* the 
TJniyersities, because there they would derive great benefit from 
contact with educated Englishmen^ and gain an invaluable 
knowledge of men which could not be otherwise acquired. To 
mix in such society was of itself an important means of educa- 
tion, and no one should lose the inestimable advantage of 
associating with men from all parts of the world, some of whom 
must be the distinguished men in the future. 

The Eesolution' was then put to the meeting by the Ohaiu- 
HAN, and passed unanimously. 

Mr. Cabmichael : — My Lord, ladies and gentlemen : I 
have been asked to propose a resolution for your acceptance : 

That the action of the National Indian Association in India and 
in England deserves the cordial support of all who desire the 
educatioyl and social progress of India.’* Having passed the 
last yea*iDf my life in the Presidency of Madras, I purpose to 
speak only of the Society’s work there^ in which and in other 
cognate work I have taken my humble part. But this need not 
prevent me from bearing testimony to the unvarying sympathy 
and kindness exhibited by the Home Goungil to the Committees 
in India, or from acknowledging the support which the members 
of those Committees, European and Native members alike, 
derive from its being known that they are associated with the 
illustrious personages — many of them bearing names very dear 
to India — who are our Patrons and Patronesses, or hold other 
high office on the rolls of the Association. Now the objects of 
this Association in India are ; 1st, to co-c^rate with all efiorts 
made for advancing education and social reform in India ; 
2ndly, to promote friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. I shall tell you how we endeavour 
to fulfil these duties at Madras ; but before doing so let me 
remind you, as I reminded a meeting not long since at Madras, 
how slowly the students of British India were emancipated from 
a false system of education, which could only result in moral 
apathy and a stagnant civilisation. 

It is now a little more than seventy years ago that Parliament 
directed the E.I. Company to set apart a lac of rupees a year, ** for 
the .revival and promotion of literature, and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction of 
knowledge of the sciences amongst the inhabitants of the British 
temtories.” Such was the general apathy on the subject 
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amongst Indian administration's, that nothing was done, nothing 
attempted, till ten years had expired. At the end of that time 
a General Oommittee of Public Instruction was formed in Gal* 
cutta, whose first step in the direction of progress — as they 
supposed it^ be ! — was the establishment of a Sanskrit College 
in ^at city, in addition to the Sanskrit College established at 
Benares. That enlightened Brahman, Bammohan Boy, vigor- 
ously protested, pointing out that it was “ Kngliah Literature 
and Science that the people, when left to themselves, desired 
fop their sons, as was manifested in the foundation, by the 
Zamindars and merchants of Bengal, of the Hindu College of 
Calcutta for such pursuits in 1816. To Sanskrit literature, and 
its more diligent cultivation, Rammohan Rov, himself an eminent 
scholar and the translator into English of -the UpanMads^ or 
speculative portion of the Vedas, was willing ti» give every 
reasonable encouragement ; but if the material improvement 
of the native population was their object, let the Government, 
he entreated, promote a more liberal and enliglitened ^-y,stoln 
of education. Still the old system wont on. anti what an Indian 
Government College was in those days tlie Journal of HiaJiop 
Heber at Benares describes to us: if some of you have^^brgotten 
this description, lot me advise you to road it once more. The 
Bishop visits the Astronomy class, whore the professor — who, 
by-the-bye, lectured in Astrology also — gravely showed him 
how the sun went round the earth once eveiy^ day, and how, 
by a different but equally continuous motion, it visited the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

This foolish method o£ leaving the students of India in the 
hands of the Pandit and the Maulavi continued till tho arrival 
izL Calcutta of Thuliias Babingtou Macaulay as legal 

member of the GovAmor-General’s Council. Uo had already 
embellished the literature of England, and now^ ciimo to its aid, 
when doubting Orientalists weighed its claims with tho literature 
of the Arabs and the Brahmans. TIis famous Miuute uu the 
question is, perhaps, not very familiar to tlui English public, and 
1 shall venture to road to you his glowing eulogy on the claims 
of our own language : 

** It stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the 
West. It abounds with works of imagination not inferior to 
the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us ; w ith models of 
every species of eloquence ; with historical compositions, which, 
considered merely as narratives, have seldom been surpassed, and 
which, considered as vehicles of ethical and political instruction, 
have never been equalled ; with just and lively representations 
of human life and human nature ; with the most profound 
speculations on Metaphysics, Morals, Government, J urisprudenca 
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and Trade ; with full and correct informatioi^ respecting every 
experimental science which tends to preserve' the health, to 
increase the comfort or to expand the intellect of man. Whoever 
knows that language has ready access to all the vast intellectual 
wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have created 
and hoarded in the course of ninety generations.” • 

From this time we went on in the right path, step by step, 
culminating, in 1857, in the creation of Universities. This 
W’as the year of the great Itebellion. Silent leges inter anna was 
not the motto of Lord Canning : he pressed forward his beneh- 
cent schemes, and I like to recollect that his assent to the Act • 
establishing the University in my own Presidency was given on 
the 5 til 8ept., 1857, a time whei. the siege of l>elbi still pro- 
ceeded under the most disadvantageous conditions. From this 
University alone more than 1,200 graduates have gone forth, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, 
in morals and in intellect. 

Ladies, we have as yet no girl graduates in Madras ; but I 
believe we shall s(je thorn there before long, for already some few 
girls have matriculated at the University, and amongst the upper 
classes jterents are showing a great desire to secure education for 
their daughters no less thau for their sons. Amongst the lower 
classes, Christian missionaries have been instructing thousands of 
little women f(»r uiany years past. The lirst return I liave is one 
for 1851, in which 7,500 girls are shown as attending missionary 
schools. Tlie Church Missionary Society heads the list; but the 
Christian Knowledge Society, the Scotch churches, the Ilomau 
Catholic, (jlergy, tbti Weslej’ans, the LrmJou Missionaries, follow 
close behind. A second return, taken at the first regular Census 
of India, 1870-71, shows 10,185 girls under instruction, nearly 
one-fourth of them learning English Xmo. Maliomutan girls 
were few in number. Amongst native Christian girls of a 
school-going age the proportion under instruction was 1 to 10; 
amongst, Hindu girls of the same age the proportion was 1 to 510. 
At the following Census of 1 881 , the girls under instruction number 
36,724, including the little childrem found in rntjeed schools (bo^’^B 
and girls together) ; while 23,680 is the total found in girls’ schoola 
proper. Of this 23,680 I can give you the classification : 


Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Christians 
Hindus 

Mahometans 

Others ‘ 


2,914 

6,873 

13,035 

428 

430 


The girls’ schools numbered 644, viz. : Government schools, 
55 ; schools aided by Government grants; 355 ; unaided schools. 
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244. Four of these schools were Normal schools, 1 Government, 
3 aided, containing 157 pupils. The curriculum of the great 
majority of these girls* schools was, their own Vernacular 
language, theOeoJ^aphy of India and Asia, the History of India, 
Arithmetic, Hygiene,- Needlework, and Singing. 767 chUdren 
went *heyond this, some of them passing Examinations equal to 
that required of candidates for the University Matriculation. 

At the present time — so rapid is the progress maintained — 
there arc upwards of 60,000 girls attending schools within the 
Presidency of Madras. The progress of female education has 
'been rather greater proportionately than in male education, and 
the extension of the field is practically unlimited. Working 
side by side for this extension with the Government, the Mission- 
ary bodies, the I^ocal Boards and Municipalities, we find, besides 
the independent priiu es of Travancore and Mysore, the Maha- 
rajah of Vizianagram, the Bajah of Pittapur, the wealthy Goday 
family of Vizagapatam, and other native riohleinen ; nor let me 
forget to mention Lord Napier’s school for Hindu girls, and 
Lady Hobart’s for Mahometan girls, at Madras. This last 
school is managed by a committee of English ladies, |aost of 
whom are members of this Association. It numbers 166 pupils, 
15 of whom are in training as teachers ; a fact of the brightest 
augury for the progress of Mahometan women. No schools 
have been founded b}’’ this Association, which, as regards 
education in India, limits itself to granting scholarsliips to 
deserv’ing Indian girls, gifts of books, the formation of rc.'iding- 
rooms and libraries, the organisation of lectures, exhibitions of 
artistic needlework, and“ above all, t})e Toiination of Home 
education classes, so essential in a country where girls are often 
taken from school to l>e marrie<l at twelve years of age. As an 
instance of the confidence of the leading natives in the good 
faith, tact, and ability of the local Committee at Madras, I may 
mention that the Maharajah of Vizianagi’am bus recently placed 
all his female schools in that city, wliich are attended by 600 
children of the upper classes, under its superintendonce. The 
first act of the Committee was to get out an experienced English 
lady, Miss Eddes, from the Queen’s College, Harley Street, as 
manager- Under her guidance the schools are now placed on a 
sound footing, are daily increasing the number of their pupils, 
and will shortly become models for the whole Presidency* 
For the girls* schools established by the same Maharajah, and 
by the Goday family, in Vizianagram, the services of the 
Catholic nuns in that district were long ago similarly secured. 
The second, and certainly the more important, matter with which 
the local Committee concerns itself, is the promotion of friendly 
intercourse between Englishmen and Natives, and encouraging 
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social gatherings of European and Native ladles. Some of the 
restrictions on female liberty are still very austere, but at all 
events they do not proscribe a cordial social intercourse between 
the women of the East and the women of the West ; and what 
is still unwise in the existing customs may be expected ta 
gradually disappear under the influence of the high-class culture 
which the princes, the nobles, the educated men of all classes 
are now almost- unanimous in seeking to provide for the women 
of their families. English ladies who left India thirty years 
ago, will remember that it was then considered that Hindu 
women were good enough as they were for all purposes of life,* 
and that it was wise to let well alone. That education is a 
means of culture, and that culture is likely to do as much good 
to women as to men, are arguments that would then have been 
listened to with displeasure and impatience. Now, however,, 
there is no room to doubt that our best Indian friends, the 
natural leaders of the people, are deeply grateful for the sym- 
pathy of the many European ladies who have laboured, and are 
still labouring, to raise the women of Hindustan ; working, as 
they do, from motives of sisterly charity, undaunted by social 
difficulties, or caste prejudices, or the unappreciating apathy 
(due to ignorance) wdiich occasionally meets them. Let them 
take courage ! The good ship in which they are embarked is 
nearing the haven of their hopes ; oven now it is amongst the 
seaweed, and the birds are hovering round the masts ! 

Professor Moniek Wilxiams, D.C.L., C.I.E., said he was 
glad to find himself speaking again ^t a public meeting under 
the presidency of Lord Bipon, in support of the promotion of 
educational and social progress in India. ^ The last time he was 
privileged to say something on this su^ect was a year ago, in 
the Great Hall of the University of Calcutta. He was then 
aided and enopuraged by Lord BipoB in the work he had 
in hand with that courteous kindness and that high-minded 
generosity with which his lordship delighted to assist all 
those wlto were labouring for the good of India. The work 
in which he had been engaged for many years had much in 
common with the work of this Association ; so much so that 
when he was in India, at the time of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, he constantly found himself travelling with Miss 
Carpenter, and going to the same places to speak on almost 
identically the same topics ; and ever since then he had cher- 
ished the warmest sympathy with this Association in its educa> 
tional eflbrts. As these had been already touched upon he would 
confine himself 'to one of the many useful aims of the Associ- 
ation, viz.) the guiding and advising of those natives of India 
who came to this country to complete their education. As many 
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present were aware, this was a favourite idea of his own, and 
had always been an object of his keenest solicitude. Speaking 
many years ago at Bombay, he predicted that there would be a 
great increase of the coming and going of the natives of India 
between India and England, and he called this coming and 
going by the Sanskrit word which many Indian friends knew, 
gamaniigamana. There were some carping critics present, who 
afterwards characterised gamanagamana as mere ** gammon.” 
Others, who were more courteous, said thal he had visionary 
ideas on the subject; they said that caste fueling was too strong, 
that we should never induce the best men to come to England; 
that we should only be able to induce adventurers ’ to come ; 
and that even if the best men did come, they would return 
inflated by self-conceit, with their faith in their own religion 
gone and with no faith in any other religion substituted for it. 
It was said they would return wholly deteriorated in their 
characters, and that they would have drojjped the best side 
of their own natures and adopted the worst side of our nature. 

Time had shown that he w'as correct in his anticipation of a 
large increase in the coming and going between England and 
India ; but he was inclined to agree with the wise words of 
warning often uttered in liis presence by the best friends of 
India, that no good would result from this coming and going 
unless more was done in guiding the careers of those young men 
who come to this country for tho completion of their education, 
and in the way of shielding them from the temptations and the 
snares and pitfalls which surrounded them in tliis grout metro- 
polis. In his opinion no young Indian should come to this 
country to complete his education unless certain conditions w^ere 
fulhlled. The first and most obvious was, that he should have 
sufficient pecuniary resources ; he should have relations or 
friends in India willing to supply him with the necessary 
income. Secondly, he should be phj^sically fitted to stand 
against the damp and cold of the English winter. Thirdly, he 
should be morally fitted to withstand the temptations by which 
he w’ould be beset. Fourthly, he should bo intellectually fitted 
to profit by the opportunities of culture which would most surely 
be offered to him. Fifthly, he should, while in England, be 
subject to some discipline, guidance, and guardianship. With 
regard to tho money question, it was surprising to him how 
many lettc^rs he got on the subject from natives of India who 
expected that pecuniary help was to be given to them in this 
country, instead of by their own relations and friends in India. 

With regard to tho guidance and supervision of those youtl^- 
ful students who came to this country, many present would agree 
with him in thinking that it was very dosirablo that they should, * 
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if possible, be under the discipline of a College or University. 
The excellent Jowtnal of the Association gave much information 
in regard to the expenses and rules of Oxford «and Cambridge, 
and he was able to assure them that the information which had 
been so given was trustworthy. Unfortunately, the discipline 
at Oxford ceased during the six months’ vacation ; and it was 
during this period that the Association might be chiefly useful 
in helping to befriend and advise those youths who came to 
London to study Law and Idedicine. When all the conditions 
he had named were fulfilled, then real good must come from , 
sending young men from India for the perfecting of their educa- 
tion. In India the mind might he informed almost as well as 
in England. But education did not consist in merely informing 
the mind ; it consisted in forming and strengthening the char- 
actv?r, and for the character to gain bone and muscle and fibre 
there must be contact and collision with others better than one’s 
self. This contact, this collision was found at our Universities. 
Then there was tlie broadening of the mind for the reception of 
largo ideas ; there was the getting rid of onesidedness, the 
acquisition of much valuable collateral culture, and the dissi- 
pating of the notion that Arabic and Sanskrit were the reposi- 
tories of all truth. All this might be gained at our Universities. 
Finally, there was tlie reception of higher ideas, as a previous 
speaker had said, in regard to home life and the position of 
women. This Association had done much to impart a higher 
estimate of family life. Koshab Chandar Sen, who was one of 
the greatest men India had produced,, in one of his speeches 
in England, said : - “I have seen, in travelling thro\igh Eng- 
land, many things I disapprove ; but there is one thing in 
which I take the greatest delight, and that is the happy English 
homo.” Yes, the social progre.s8, the regeneration of India 
depended upon the education of women® and the elevation of 
family life. There were doubtless present many natives of India 
who had had some experience of our English family life, and he 
would say to them; “I beseech you, go back and tell your 
English experiences in your own homes in India ; go back and 
be the pioneers of social and educational progress in your own 
country.” He had much pleasure in seconding the Eesolution. 

Mr. A. i^nAUDHURi, B.A., supported the Resolution, which 
was then put to the Meeting by the Chairman, and passed 
unanimously. 

The Marquis of Ripon said it afforded him great pleasure 
to be present, for he felt a very deep and sincere sympathy 
with the objects of the Association. Those objects were of 
very great importance to the interests of both India and this 
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country. The connection between India and England was so 
close and intimate that it went without saying that every- 
thing which co'ald tend to promote a better understanding 
of each other on the part of their people must be a great 
advantage to both countries. For the advancement of educa- 
tion a Government can do much, and especially such a 
Government as that of India ; and from the time of Lord 
Macaulay to the time of the dispatch of Lord Halifax, which 
had been called the Charter of native education, and down 
to the present day, the efforts of the Government of India 
had been steadily directed to the promotion of education in 
that country. He had always felt that that great work was 
one of the most important and valuable works the English 
Government had done in India. But though education was an 
excellent thing, there were pretty strict limits to the finances of 
India, upon which very large demands wei^i made, and it was 
therefore impossible that the work of education in India 
should proceed otherwise than at a very slow' rate, at a very 
much slower rate than that at wdiieh it ought to proceed, if 
it is left altogether to the Government to carry it on. He 
felt strongly tliat it was absolutely necessary that gentlemen 
in India— rich men, chiefs and princes, and the great land- 
owners of that country should come forward and give aid — 
as many of them, he was glad to’say, were doing magnificently, 
and that ^Associations like this should be formed in England 
to help in caiTjirjg on the same work.* What had been 
accomplished up Co the present time in India concerned 
higher education, aiVd a very great and valuable work it w'as. 
When he was at the head of the Goveriimenl of India it 
seemed to him and his colleagues that, the w^ovk having been 
carried on upon the principles of the di.spatch of Lord Halifax 
of thirty years ago, the time liad come when it was desirable 
to take a general survey of wdiat had been accomplished. 
They accordingly appointed a numerous and representative 
Commission, under the presidency of liis friend. Dr. Hunter, 
to examine carefully into the whole question. The Com- 
mission made a very full and valuable lleport, the study of 
whieli he earnestly recommended to those who were interested 
in the subject. It resulted from the enquiries of the Com- 
mission that, while we had been doing much for higher 
educaj^on, and while it was our obvious duty to continue that 
w’ork, primary education had to a great extent fallen out of 
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sight; and therefore now the efforts of the Govefnment might be 
mainly directed to the extension of elementary education, so 
far as the means at their disposal would permi^. — The Meeting 
had heard chiefly of female education, and no one could be 
more convinced than he was of the great importance of that 
question in India. As those who were acquainted with India 
knew, there were not a few difficulties which beset the spread 
of female education there. Mr. Carmichael had given some 
important information as to the progress which had been 
made in this matter in the Presidency of Madras. That 
progress in itself had really been very considerable ; but even 
when you talked of twenty, thirty, fifty, or sixty thousand 
girls going to schools in India, it was but a very small per- 
ceii’ age indeed of the whole population of girls, and it left an 
enormous amount of work to be done. The Government 
could not prosccut.e it witliout very careful attention not only 
to tlie feelings but even to the prejudices which still lived 
among the people of India, and it was consequently a work in 
which ])rivate individuals and Associations independent of the 
(rovernment had a very gieat part to play ; because what they 
had to do was to lead the way, to test public opinion, to see 
what could he done wisely and judiciously, and to find out 
what was the best way of overcoming the prejudices which 
still existed. When they had by their experiments shown 
how these prejudices might be best encountered ; when by 
their teaching and their labours they fuld done much to get rid 
of them, then it would be within the power of the Government, 
without the tliiliculties wliich now beset it, to come forward 
and aid still more largcdy than it d\a now in this great 
and important work, lie was happy say that much was 
being done in tliis matter in many ports of India. One of the 
last things done had been in connection with tlie efforts of 
that true friend of tin* natives of India, Sir William Wedder- 
burn. A school for girls had been established in Pt)ouah, 
from wl\ich, if it received the support it ought to receive, he 
anticipated very ini]»ortani and valuable results. This Asso- 
ciation, witii its branches in India, could do a very great deal 
ill a <|uiet way to overcome the prejudices v^hich existed, and 
to induce ilie peojile of India, and especially the women of 
India, to lake an interest in this subject, and to understand 
the value of education. It was quite true that the women of 
India for the most part were shut up and were out o£ sight, 

14 
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and that Europeans saw but very little of them. Still, he 
thought he was not wTong in saying that female influence in 
India was very strong, and that the influence of the mother 
especially was very potent in Indian families. It ought to be 
so ; ,and it was a very good trait in the character of the in- 
habitants of India that they should have so much respect for 
their parents. Hut it was one with which those who were 
not admitted to the intimacy of families were little ac(i[uainted. 
Through the labours of ladies connected with Associations of 
this kind this valuable, important, and moralising influence 
might be made to have the* effect it ought to have, so that, 
instead of being, as be w’as afraid it too olten was, a chock 
upon the progress of men and women in India, it might be used 
lor their advancement. In this way we should best promote 
that liome life wdiich had been so touchingly sj)oken of. 
Surely it was very strikiug that a jouug man of ability from 
India should stand up at such a meeting and say that that 
wdiich he most admired among us, and w’hich he most desired 
for his own land,- w’as home life. If ihii> Association could in 
any degree by its elforts carry this Englisli blessing to the 
homes of liulia, it would luive done a noble work indeeti. — 
The Itcport spoke of the efforts of the Association to ])romote 
social progress generally in India ; and here again allusion 
was made to the condition of women. There was no doubt 
that the greatest of all social problems in India was tlie 
condition of the ladies and of the women of the land, 
reference was made to the efforts of some gentlemen, ami 
especially of his friend Mr. Malabari, of Bombay, ii]»on I be 
subject of early marriages and the remarriage of witlow'S. He 
had had some conversation wdth Mr. Malabari n])on lh(*se 
subjects, and had told him that he felt the greatest iutcii‘st 
in them, and that he believed great and signal evils did result 
from the present state of things in India wdtli respect to 
them. The main point of difference between them had 
always been as to the extent to which it was advi‘<able 
for the Government, as a Government, to Juove at the }>reMmt 
time in this matter. He felt very strongly that in a social 
<j[uestion of this kind, w^hicli involved not only social but also 
religious feeling, the Goveruineut could not and ought not to 
outrun publu? opinion. It might <lo something to guide and 
direct that opinion ; but it was for individual reformers like 
Mr. Malabari, or writers in the Press, or Associations like 
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this, to commence the work and to find out the real state of 
feeling among the leaders of native opinion in regard to it. 
When they had worked to a sufficient extent ip, the character of 
missionaries upon the public mind, then perhaps it might be 
possible for the Government to do something to help on«the 
work, if it did not become, as he believed it would, unnecessary 
to use the agencies of the Government at all. The two 
Notes of Mr. Malabari, to which allusion was made, were, by 
direction of the Government while he was at its head, sent 
to all the local Governments of !lie country, with the request 
that they would obtain observations upon them iroiA their 
offi cers and from leading natives. That, he thought, the Govern- 
ment could fairly do; it could bring these views before the 
people of India; but he did not think it was possible that the 
< loverninent could at present do more. He hoped w'hcn 
the replies had been received that the Government would 
make them public, so that persons in England and in India 
might have the question brought fully and fairly before them. 
— The employment of medical women in India was a matter 
of great importance, and he had watched vrith interest and 
i'lttention wdiat was being done, especially in Bombay under 
the auspices of l\'IisB Pechey apd Ellahy. A few days 

ago Lady Eipon had received an intenjsting letter from Miss 
I^echoy in relation to her work ; and that it was a very 
valuahh* work was .shown by the tjict that no fewer than 
patients were relieved during the first five months the 
dispensary had been opened. That insti,tution was not only 
doing a good medical work, but it was doip" an important social 
work also. Miss IVcbey spoke of the courteous way in which 
she w^as received in native families, and •of the kindness and 
the confidence that was shown to her. We might rely upon 
it. that this s(U'i of intercourse between educated and intel- 
lectual Englishwomen and the native women of India, must 
be a wry great vsocial lever. — It was an object of this Associ- 
ation to extend the knowledge of India in this country ; and 
no one could be more convince<l than he was that in this 
respect then* wjis a very important work to be done in makin^ 
tile people of England really ac^piaintcd with the thoughts, 
feelings, aspirations, liahits, and present position of the people 
of India. — Ear more valuable even than that was the work of 
promoting social intercourse in this country, and also in India, 
between natives and Europeans. That was a work ol the 

14 * 
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gi'eatest possible value, and all that could be done with that 
view, by friendly meetings, by Soirees, and by any other 
agencies, was of the utmost importance in binding more 
closely the people of this country to the natives of that 
w^ontirous dominion which God had given us in the East. It 
would not be denied by those who knew the inhabitants of 
India that they appreciated sympathy very highly, and we 
could not do better than make every effort in our power to 
prove to them by our acts as well as our words that sympathy 
’ was felt for them by the English people. — He expected 
that the year 1886 would afford unusual opportunities for 
the operations of this Association, because there was to be 
held a Colonial and Indian Exhibition. It w'as his l>elief 
and hope that many native gentlemen and chiefs of influence 
would come from India upon that occasion. He trusted, 
therefore, that this Association, the Nortlibrook Indian 
Society, and other bodies, would begin in good time to turn 
their attention to the forthcoming event, in order that they 
might be prepared to extend tlieir operations to tlie large 
number of Indians whom we might expect to see amongst us. 
— Nothing could be of greater importance than llie efforts 
which this Association wa.s -making for the purpose of 
affording guidance and counsel to students wdio came to this 
coiuitrv. He hoped they would come in increasing numbers ; 
but he quite agreed with Professor Monier Williams, that it 
was essential, that it w^as a capital necessity that we should 
provitle for them, if* they did come, counsel and advic'^., and 
some protection agaiost the dangers which beset young men 
in these day.s, and which more especially beset, young men 
coming from a distan{ country and thrown for the tirst time, 
apart from relations and friends, into the midst of tlie turmoil 
and the temptations of great European cities. We should 
remember who those young students are. We should recollect, 
and tlioy should bear in mind, that the future of India is to a 
extent in their hands and in the hands of those like 
them ill their own country. Tliey are the inheritors of an 
ancient civilisation and an ancient literature, and it believes 
them to do all tliey can to redeem and to re.store tlie fame of 
their countiy ; not by casting away their hereditary posses- 
sions, but by adding to them all the stores of Western 
knowledge ; not for the purposes of display, not to exhibit 
a vain pride in superficial learning, but in the spirit which 
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SO markedly distinguished the Eastern sages of the past, who 
were inspired by a true love of knowledge, and who wooed 
her for herself and not for those material advantages which 
she could bestow. And if to this ancient spirit they should 
add that which is the noblest feature of Western cultul’e, a 
determination to use all the gifts that trod has given them, 
and the learning they have laboriously acquired, for the 
benefit of others rather than for their own, they will be doing 
a great work for India and for England. “ I would earnestly 
exhort them,” concluded the speaker, “ and there are some ' 
of them here to-day — I would earnestly exhort you, my 
young friends, to set no lower aim before you, but to 
labour to do what you can to strengthen the foundations of 
the prosperity of yoiij* country by your devotion to the 
studies you are pursuing, and thus to raise up your peoples 
among the nations of the world. It is because I believe that 
this Ass«)ciation will give yon help in that great work that I 
am glad to have been here to-day.” 

The Right Hon. Sir A. Hobuouse, K.C.S.I., moved a vote 
of thanks to the Marquis of Ripon for presiding, and con- 
gratulated him upon receiving hearty English welcomes on 
his return from the 'Sxile and labours of the Indian Vice- 
royalty, tile responsibilities, duties, and fatigues of which 
were so little appreciated hy Englishmen. He hoped that 
what the nohlo lord had heard of* the work of the Asso- 
ciation would induce him to give it help in time to come. 
There was no more noble aim than to sttind as intermediaries 
between two peoples, far apart in distante and characteristics, 
who had been joined in close political J^onds by the force of 
circumstances. Tlu^re could be no nobler aim than to endeavour 
to increase their knowledge one of another, and so to remove, 
by a gentle hand, by gradual steps, and by moral iufiueuce, the 
barriers which stood between them, and to replace prejudice by 
knowledge aiicl distrust by confidence, antipathy by sympathy 
and fear by love. These were the aims of the Association, and 
in helping it Lord Ripon was promoting objects which they 
knew to be dear to him by methods to which nobody could 
object. 

The motion was seconded by General Sir Richaiid Meade, 
K.C S.I., and carried by acclamation. 

The Mwquis of RieoN, in responding, said he had already 
expressed the pleasure it gave him to be present. He did not 
grudge in the slightest degree the labour he had given to the 
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people of India for between four and five years. The work was 
to him intensely interesting, and be bad brought away with him 
from India a deep regard and affection for the people of that 
country. He had also brought away with him an intense dis- 
iDcl,ination to increase the enormous responsibilities which already 
weighed upon this country in the government of those vast 
dominions. He felt a great interest in the work this Association 
was doing, and he should be glad to join it, as his wife had 
alread}^ done, and to give it any assistance in his power. 


KE V IE W. 


Htstoijv of the Parsis: their Manners, Ci/stoms, IiEljoion, 
AND Present Position. By Dosaiuiai Framji Karaka, 

C.S.I. With coloured and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 

8vo. ^Macmillan & Co. 

As one of the many Nationalities, which ,l»o to (‘oinpose 
our Indian Empire, the history of the Parsis eauiiot fail to 
be interesting. P)Ut the interest is enhanced wlien we retnem- 
ber that the Parsis are the sole reliws of the once mighty 
Persian Empire — the Empire founded by Cyrus (b.c. 558), 
wliose grandeur, magnificence, and glory, we are told, were 
unsurpassed by any other nation of ancient times ; whose 
kings wei'e at once the most powerful of monarchs, and the 
wisest and most btineficeni of rulers ; whose armies weie 
renowned for courage and military prowess; wliose people 
were well trained in ell the arts of civilised life; whose women 
were as brave as they wore fair, ami as famed lor the freedom 
allowed them as for their modesty. In tlie course of centuries, 
peace and luxury exercised their enervating influence on a 
once liardy and w’arlike people, and the country fell an easy 
^'ey to hordes of Arabians. The battle of Naliavand (a.d. 641) 
completed the overthrow of the Persian Monarchy, and 
Malioinedan supremacy was established. The few followers 
ot Zoroaster who refused to accept the religion of the Koran 
fled to the mountains, where they remained for about a hundred 
years on molested. But persecution at last reached them, 
and, rather than deny their faith and fall into the hands of 
their cruel persecutors, a number of them determined to 
relinquish for ever the land of their forefathers, and to seek 
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an asylum in the country of the Hindus. Of the exact date 
of this and subsequent migrations, and of the numbers who 
went tlius into exile for honour and coiiscienbe* sake, there is 
no reliable historical record ; but it appears that after sojourn- 
ing lor a while in T )iu, a small Portuguese island in the trulf 
of Cambay, they reached ISanjan, in Gujarat, about the year 
A.D. 716, the Hindu ruler of which conceded to them the 
rights of slielter and settlement, on the condition that they 
ado]>ted the language of the country, dres'^ed their females in 
the Itidian fashion, and conformed to some other minor usages. 
The distinctive feature of their creed (in however imperfect a 
form) they seem to have retained. Tliey declared: “We are 
wmrshijipers of the Su[)reine Being, the sun and the five 
elements,” and in this faith they continued. In a few years 
a fire temple was erecU;d, and the sacred fire was kindled on 
its altar in accordance with the tenets of the Zoroastrian 
religion. 

Por about three hundred years after landing at Sanjan the 
Parsis are said to have lived in peace and without molestation. 
By that time their numbers had greatly increased, and many 
of tlieiii had moveil into other parts of India, with their 
families, a large number to Broach and Surat, and some even 
so far as the Ihin jab, where, in A.D. 1079," they appear to have 
again suffered Mahomedaii ptTseoution, and in after years 
were among those who offered a tierce 4‘esistance to Timur, the 
invader ; hnt were ultimately compelled to tly to Gujarat. 
Ill the fourteenth century we read of a* Parsi settlement at 
Thaiia, the members of ’which narrowl;f “ escaped wholesale 
conversion from the religion of their forefsUhers to Christianity.” 
The authorities Iiaving issued an order to that eflect, the Parsis 
exfu-essed their willingness to be baptised, but begged for two 
or three days’ grace, which being .granted, they invited the 
officials to a sum))tuous feast in honour of tlie event, at which 
wine floweil freely ; and when the guests had “ well drunk,” 
the l^^•sis took the opportunity of leaving the city, and escaped 
to Kalyan, tw'enty miles distant, where they settled, and did 
not return to Thana till 1774, wdien the English took possession 
of it. About the year 1306, the Parsis of Sanjan made common 
cause with the Hindus in resisting the aggression of the 
Mahomedans, under Muhamed Shah. A force of 1,400 Pai’sis, 
under their leader Ardeshir, joined the Hindu army, and when 
the Hindus were overpowered and fled, the Parsis succeeded 
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in defeating the Mahomedan troops. In a subsequent battle 
they were overpowered by numbers, and the greater part of 
them fled to the mountains. After various vicissitudes, the 
Parsis came to Surat, probably about 1478, when they first 
cani’e into contact witli Europeans, by whom probably they 
were first induced to settle in Bombay, for the purposes of trade, 
about A.D. 1688. 

In the foregoing brief outline of the origin and history of 
the Parsis no mention has been made of the remnant that 
remain in Persia, now almost exclusively confined to Yezd and 
the twenty-four surrounding villages, and numbering, in the 
year 1854, a population' of something less than 8,000 souls, 
to which riumbei* they have been reducexl by long-continued 
Mahomedan persecution. Still,a strong, hardy, and industrious 
race, steadfast iu tlicir adherence to the Zoroastrian faith, 
noteti for tlieir truthfulness and morality, and the women for 
their chastity, they have survived centuries of oppression ; 
and it is only within the last ‘two years, through the persistent 
mediation of their eo- religionists in India, that the rights of 
justice have been secured to them, in (^omnioii wdth all the 
other subjects of the Persian Monarchy. 

The small band of exiles from their native laud who, more 
than 1,200 years ago, sought and found shelter and kimlly 
recognition ot rights fr^mi tlje Hindu ruler of (lujarat, s(>ite of 
occasional backslidirigii and comjiromises, have, up to the 
present day, maintained their distinctive manners, cu.stoms, 
dress, and religion. ‘They have increased and multiplied, but 
their number at tha last census w^is only 85,397 — a mere 
handful in the vast jKjpulation of India ; and of lliese some 
48,000 w(u*e iu the city of Bombay, about 20,000 in Surat, 
Brofich, Tliana, and other towns in the Bombay Presidency, 
and the remainder spread over other parts India, there being 
scarcely a station in India without its Parsi merchant or shop- 
keeper. About 3j000 Parsis liave settled in China, and other 
•eiuote places out of India, for purposes of trade. The Parsi 
population of Bombay increased about 10 per ceiit. between 
1872 and 1881. "‘The low average mortality for some years 
of the Parsi population, indicates the material prosperity of 
their condition, and the aiteiftion paid to the comfort and 
cleanliness of their homes ” 

The Parsis have long been noted as shipbuilders. In the 
East India Company’s dockyard at S^urat, and subsequently, 
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and up to the present date, in Bombay, the master buildei?6 
have always been Parsis. The reputation of Bombay -built 
ships even attracted the attention of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and in the early part of the present centuiy sixteen men-of- 
war and forty large ships were constructed under the siiper- 
vision of Jamshedji Bamanji, a descendant of Lavji Nasarvauji, 
the founder .of the Wadia family. At the present time the 
greater number of Zoroastrians in Bombay are engaged in 
mercantile, industrial, professional, and mechanical pursuits. 

A curious fact is mentioned by Mr. Karaka in his third ' 
chapter, which shows that human nature is the same in all 
nations*. He says : • 

The Parsis of India are divided into two sects, the Shehen- 
shais and the Kadmis. They do not differ on any point of faith, 
as the Protestants do from the Romanists ; nor does the distinction 
between them at all resemble that which divides the different 
castes of the Hindus, or the Shias and Sunnis ainong the 
Mahomedans. Their forms of worship and religious ceremony, 
as \fell as the tenets of their religion, are the same in every 
respect. The cause of division between the two sects is merely 
a difference as to the correct chronological date for the computa- 
tion of tlie era of Yazdezard, the last king of the ancient Persian 
Monarchy.’* 

The controversy has given rise to much bitterness from 
time to time, and so recently as 1^70 a learned Parsi has 
proved that both parties are in the wron^. Still, the division 
continues, although it seems that both sects now agree to 
differ, and mark their differences in the following manner : 

*‘A Parsi, when he prays, has to recite the names of the 
month and day on which he offers his j^etition. The mention of 
the date, therefore, is the principal distinction between the 
prayers of a Kadmi and those of a Shehenshai.” 

Mr. Karaka describes in detail the habits, irianners, and 
customs of the Parsis. They are temperate in their habits, 
and “do not smoke eitliev tobacco or opium, their religious 
instinct forbidding them to bring fire, which is pure, into con- 
tact wdth anything which is doomed impure.” Of the women 
he writes : 

‘‘The Parsi women- occupy in their society a much more 
honourable and independent position than either their Hindu or 
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Mahomedan sisters. According to Br. Haug, a high authority 
on Zoroastrian Scriptures, * the position of a female was, in ancient 
times, much higher than it is nowadays. They are always 
mentioned as a, necessary part of the religious community. They 
haT3 the same religious righte as men ; the spirits of deceased 
women are invoked as well as those of men.’ ” 

Until recent years, the prejudices common to Hindu and 
hj^ahomedan society against women appearing in public pre- 
vailed. But those prejudices appear to have almost entirely 
given wav; and Parsi ladies “freely accompany tlieir hus- 
bands and other male relatives, and walk and drive with 
them Vdthout exciting any objection or remark.” 

Amongst the many curious features of Parsi religious 
teaching, we are told that each day of the Zoroastrian month 
of tliirty days has its name, and “groat stress is laid upon the 
importance of each day in its bearing upon cei tain relations 
and transactions of life.” The author of this scheme, a 
“ dastur,” or chief priest, named Adarbad, flourished in the 
fourtli century of the Christian era ; and the descrij>tion 
given of each day’s significance is higlily interesting, as 
sho^\^ng wliat an important part his teaching must liave 
played in the regulation of a Zoroastrian’s life and conduct 
at that period, 5lr. Karaka shrewdly remarks : 

It is hardly necessary to say that tlieso i)reci‘pts, so 
laboriously framed, no longer form a guide to the actions in 
the daily life of the Parsis. They are not even known to most ; 
and this igiioran(;e may ratlier be looked upon as a matter of 
congratulation than otherwise, for indeed, in those times of keen 
contest and feverish activity, there would be more disai)point- 
ments than fullilmeut of wishes in store f >r a faithful follower of 
Adarbad.” 

The remainder of chap. iii. is devotl^^l to a description of 
the chief Parsi festivals. 

In chap, iv., Mr. Karaka gives a full and interesting 
Account of Parsi domestic life, from the cradle to the grave. 
“ According to the law of Zoroaster, a boy or girl ought not to 
be married before the age of fifteen ; but among a number of 
customs which the Parsis in India adopted fmm the Hindus 
must unfortunately be included that of early marriages.” 
Happily, a great change has taken place within the last thirty 
or forty years, and the records of Parsi marriages show that 
the majority of them were between the ages of fifteen and 
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twenty years. . Parsi widows seldom marry again, but there is 
no prohibition against their doing so. 

Chap. V. is occupied with an account x>{ the internal 
government and laws, past and present, of the community. 
The records of the past are very obscure, and it is not tiir the 
commencement of the eighteenth century that mention is 
made of any regular organisation, and then it was in the Hindu 
form of a Panchayet, literally an assembly of five, but actus^y 
composed of an undefined number of leading men. As ttie 
community grew in importance under British rule, a recognised 
code of laws for governing their social relations became neces- 
sary, especially as regard iulieritance and succession, marriage 
arwl divorce; and alter some years of agitation a Parsi Law 
Commission was a))])ointe(l, which resulted in the passing, in 
18fi5, of the Succession and Marriage Acts now in force. 

Chap. vi. describes the growth, development, and present 
condition of education among the Parsis. It is satisfactory to 
know that the Parsis are availing themselves, more largely 
than any other class of tlie community, of the benefits of 
English education. They believe that without it no Parsi 
can hold liis own, whatever his position by reason of birth or 
W'ealth. Tli(i estaldislinient of Parsi girls’ schools dates from 
the year 1S49. Before that, Parsi ladie?} of the upper classes 
knew hoNv to rejid and write a little Gujarati, which was the 
extreme limit to which, in those days, it was thought that 
female education sliould exleinl. Unlike the Bethune Society, 
established in C'alcutta in the same year, the Bombay move- 
ment originated with and was carried oif by tlie people them- 
selves, and, probably on that account, ha^J greater stability and 
strength. One. obstacle to the spread of higher education 
among pupils after the age of eleven or twelve has been 
removed by the establishment of schools under the exclusive 
management of Parsi lady teacliers. It need hardly be added 
that all the Parsi schools are libemlly supported and endowed. 

The 1st and 2nd chapters of vol. ii. contain a record of 
wdiich any nation might be justly proud — a notice of promi- 
nent incidents in the career of distinguished Parsis of Gujarat 
and Bombay, ^ew people can boast a nobler roll of fame for 
industry, ente*rise, energy, * perseverance, ability, philan- 
thropy, and liberality. The origin and history of many well- 
known families are given, and will he read with great interest 
both in India and in England. 
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Chapters iii, iv. and v. are devoted to an able account of 
Zoroaster and his faith. Of the twenty-one volumes of t^e 
^e9ul-Av€S^a, vnly one remains intact, so that our knowledge 
of it is to a great extent traditional; but one fact appears 
certain, that the cZoroasters are and have always been theists, 
and that they tolerate no other woisliip than that of one 
Supreme Being. They repudiate the commonly-received idea 
t^t they are “ fire-worshippers.” They worship one God, the 
Creator of the world, under the symbol of fire. 

“ God, according to Parsi faith, is the emblem of glory, 
refulgence, and light; and, in this view, a Parsi, while engaged 
in prayer, is directed to stand before the fire, or to turn his face 
towards the sun, because they appear to be the most perfect 
symbols of the Almighty.”, 

Chap. vi. describes the progress and present position of 
the Parsis. To all who are interested in the subject this 
chapter will be at once the most striking and the most 
familiar. For the details we must refer our readers to the 
book itself. 

We have endeavoured to afford an insight into the nature 
of a very able and exhaustive attempt, by a gentleman of iiigh 
position, character, and ability, to place before the Ei»glish 
public so much as is known of the history of his people. The 
work is conceived in a .spirit of true patriotism, and carried 
out without undue boastfulness or self-glorification. It is 
well written, and free alike from bombast and affectation, and 
is a worthy addition- to the historical literature of the day. 
It only remains to bemadded that the volumes are handsomely 
got up, and adorned with several very beautiful coloured 
pictures illustrative of Parsi life and character. 

J. B. Knight. 


MEDICAL WOMEN FOK INDIA. 

An interesting Paper was read by Mrs. ]^lll|gau, M.D., on 
March 7th, at Bristol, in connection with the Loan Exhibition 
of Women’s Industries lately opened in that city, on Medical 
Work for Women in India. Dr. Beddoe was to have presided 
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ou the occasion, but, to his regret, an urgent professional 
engagement prevented his doing so, and the chair was taken 
by Mr. Blackburn. The meeting was well attended, and the 
subject excited much attention. Mrs. Hoggan dwelt in the 
early part of her Lecture on the great need that exists in 
India for skilled female medical aid, quoting in proof the 
testimony of Pundita Kama Bai, Dr. Francis, and others. 
She then gave a sketch of the present movement, which 
be said to have begun at Madras in 1874, when Surgeon- 
General Balfour made some recommendations to the Govern- 
ment in favour of the admission of women to the course of 
training at the Madras Medical College, which resulted 
later in their admission to the University degrees. His 
recommendations liaviiig been adopted, some ladies at once 
entered on medical study. Mrs. Hoggan then described the 
action taken at Bombay, initiated by Mr. Kittredge, which 
resulted in munificent contributions to a guarantee fund, and 
the establishment of a Dispensary, in charge of Dr. ilMith 
Pechey and Dr, Charlotte Ellaby, whom the Bombay Com- 
mittee had engaged from England on fixed salaries. At 
Bombay, as well* as at Calcutta, the Medical Colleges have 
now been opened to women students, and lately the liberal 
Maharani Surnomoye has given a lac and a half of rupees, 
wliich will be applied for establisbiug a Hostel for tliose at 
Calcutta. The Isrost news from Madn^/eports that the scheme 
for a Women’s Hospital is taking form. Mrs. Hoggan referred 
to the appointment of Airs. Scharlieb, M.B., to a Lectureship 
at Madras, to the position and work ot Miss Dora White 
at Hyderabad, and to the classes for women now arranged 
in many Indian Medical Schools. .Altogether important 
and unexpected progress had been made in the last two 
years. 

Mrs. Hoggan concluded with the following remarks and 
suggestions : 

From the letters I have at various times received within 
the last three years and, a half, it would appear that many 
people think that a less amount of knowledge and skill than 
are necessary £|||^iinedical women in this country will sufiQlce’ 
for India ; indmlf some seem to think that some exx>erience in 
nursing, common sense, and a little smattering of medical know- 
ledge, are enough to furnish forth medical women for India. 
There never was a greater mistake. The best skill, the most 
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thorough knowledge of her profession, as much practical expe- 
rience as possible— iu short, a complete and thorough medical 
training — nothing short of this is needed in the women doctors 
who elect to make India their held of work. To send out second- 
rate medical women would be to discredit from the beginning a 
noble and most useful work. Some allusion has already been 
made to the clinging of the natiTes of India to their old system 
of treatment. There is still a strong feeling against European 
methods in the most conservative native families. When anyone 
falls ill, the first thought is to obtain, if possible, the services of 
some native practitioner. In the great majority of cases the 
patient either recovells or dies in that practitioner’s hands. In 
a number of cases Euroj^ean treatment is eventually resorted to. 
But the result of this habit of first calling in native aid is, that 
the general run of cases European doctors in India are called 
upon to treat are much more severe, and test the skill and 
resources more, than in this country. Surgery is comparatively 
little practised by the varigus classes of native practitioners; 
indeed, by many it is looked down upon as beneath their 
dignity, quite as much as, in the olden days in tliis country, the 
surgeon-barber, who preceded the modern surgeon, would have 
been looked down upon by the physician. The skill of the 
surgeon is generally patent enough even to the prejudiced eye ; 
but we are told in one of the Madras yearly Administration 
Reports that the value of our treatment of internal disease is 
often questioned. ‘^To this day physicians have to com])ete 
with old women and exorcists, and have not yet,,80 demonstrated 
to the native mind the^stuperiority of their practice that they 
can command implicit faith in it. In Surgery, however, the 
native population do admit the superiority of European methods.” 
This circumstance, cotpled with the terrible need of help in the 
complications of childbirth, points to Surgery and operative 
Midwifery as the special field of practice for medical women 
in India. It is fortunate for the future of Englishwomen 
practising in India that Ireland has now formally opened its 
College of Surgeons to women, and that thus their surgical 
knowledge will be more easily certified. Had the short-sighted 
policy of exclusion, especially from surgical corporations, which 
so long prevailed in this country, continued much longer, 
Englishwomen would have had but little chance, ere a few years 
were past, of competing with the deft-handed Indian women 
now being fully trained in Medicine and SurfiMW^ in the Indian 
Colleges and Medical Schools. As it is, flRe is a distinct 
career for them as pioneers. But to be pioneers they must be 
better skilled, more energetic, more thorough, more deeply in 
earnest, not less so, than the general run of medical women in 
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England. Side by side, however, with the obst^triTJ doctor and 
the one specially skilled in the diseases of women, there is room 
for other specialists, such as oculists (much needed in India, 
where eye diseases are so common and so severe), and also for 
general practitioners ; while for the hygienist the held is practi- 
cally boundless, but unremunerative. , • 

In addition to the professional qualifications, which it cannot 
be too strongly insisted on should be of a very high order, there 
are qualifications of anotlier kind which are equally indispensable 
for medical women going out to India. The mere scientific, 
well -trained doctor might be a professional, but she would never 
be in India a social and moral success. Be^nd ancf in addition 
to professional ability and skill, those qualities are pre-eminently 
needed which are said to have made Bussian women doctors of 
inestimable value in the out-lying districts of Bussia ; namely, 
tact, ready sympathy, and self-sacrificing love of the poor, the' 
helpless and the suffering. “The Indian race is far more 
sensitive than the English,’^ said my friend, Mrs. Heckford, at 
one of our meetings, speaking from personal medical exi)erience 
in India ; “ and many things which would not hurt an English 
woman would be felt very acutely by an Indian.” This sensi- 
tiveness, their keen susceptibilities, must be taken into account, 
not only in dealing with patients, but in dealing with the native 
medical colleagues who are now preparing themselves for medical 
work amongst their sick sisters. The attitude of the English 
women doctors who go out to India towards Indian women 
doctors is of great importance for the working out of the whole 
question, for it is Indian women who .must be the principal 
workers in the vast field of practice. A sprinkling of English 
medical women may act as a leaven, and may do v^uable work 
here and there ; but they enn never accomplish one tithe, nay, 
oil© millionth part of the work that is waiting to be done among 
tlie suffering millions of India. This worff will, necessarilv, be 
much confined to the larger towns, and they will have difficulty 
in practising in the Motussii or country districts. They will 
have against them climate, language, the fact that they are 
foreign to the c<mntry, their habits of comparative luxury, and 
the expense of living. Some of them will succumb to tropical 
diseases, and find in India a too early grave ; others will come 
home with impaired health, or will fail to accommodate them- 
selves to the conditions of Indian life. The most successful will 
come in time considered, like most importations, very 

expensive compa^ft with the natural productions of the country, 
and eventually the exotic must yield its place to the native growth. 
The women of India must take this matter in hand themselves, 
and not be content to see it taken in hand for them. The.y are 
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taking it up; noj: only by giving liberally of their substanoe, as 
the Maharani Surnomoye has aone» but by taking up earnestly 
and systematically the study of Medicine at all the Medical 
Schools. The intelligence of Indian women is beyond all doubt. 
Those who know them intimately all bear testimony to it, and 
the older traditiops of India tell us that in former times women 
enjoyed a position of much greater independence and dignity 
than is accorded to them now. Therefore, in claiming the right 
of medical practice amongst their own sex, they will not be 
departing from their earlier and best traditions, but rather per- 
petuating and continuing them. Not to speak of the unmarried, 
there are twenty millions of widows in India, many of them bur- 
dens to their relations and to themselves. What nioie fitting than 
that some of these, helped by the stipends that are now offered 
to the Medical Schools b}" Government and from private funds, 
should come forward, encouraged by the more liberal of their 
male relations, to offer themselves for this now life of usefulness, 
and enter into regular training as medical students ? Many 
widows have been trained as teachers, and they have proved n 
decided success, for in some parts of India there is a steadily 
increasing demand in the villages for their services. This seems 
to point to the conclusion that as doctors they would, when 
thoroughly and efficiently trained, be also welcomed. 

The position from which I started in 1881, and to which it 
is necessary always to return, is this : There is need in India 
of a special service of medical women,- co-ordinate with the 
existing Civil Medical Service, not subordinate to it. J3y offering 
stipends to female students ; by accepting gifts destined for the 
purpose of providing a Hall of residence fur women students, 
as at Calcutta, and 'for the treatment of women patients by 
medical women, as £.t Bombay ; and by the appointment of a 
medical woman to the post of Hospital Lecturer, as at Madras, 
Government is steadily progressing in the desired direction ; and 
the time will certainly come when medickl women will be recog- 
nised as eligible for serving under Government in all suitable 
posts. Such a Service of Medical Women as I have ventured 
to predict,* will, I feel sure, yet be established, vrhen women 
doctors shall have proved incontestably their value and efficiency 
in dealing with the native female population, and their power of 
doing work in India, which, without them, must be left undope. 

* See Contemporary Review, August, 1882, 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTION& 
IN THE WEST. 


tv. — ^ASSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THR DEAF 
AND DUMB. 

It has often been a matter of discussion whether the Blind 
or the Deaf are more hindered from enjoying and utilising 
life. Probably this question depends on various circumstances, 
such as whether the affliction be tDngenital or not, &c. When 
either affliction is encountered in manhood, there can be little 
doubt that bHiidnesa is the worse of the two, involving, as it does, 
the inability to pursue usual occupations, and the endurai^ce 
of a state of trying dependence. Deafness beginning at an. 
adult age, also sets limits to the sphere of activity ; but within 
those limits it spoils and alters less the conditions of existence. 
When, however, we cionsider cases where the infirmity shows 
itsell in infancy, deafness seems to be a greater evil than blind- 
neas. It is true that a blind child is more shut out than a^.deaf 
one from imbibing a knowledge of outward nature ; but the 
deaf child is almost excluded from human intercourse, which, 
of all nieiins of development, is the most essential. Dumbness 
accompanies, and is indeed the effect of, early deafness. Thus 
deaf (jhildrcn are prevented from holding intercourse with ]^ieir 
fellow-creatures ; and though their possession of sight secures 
for tht>m more daily variety of enjoyment than blind people can 
have, it is especially difficult to promote'the growth of their 
mental (ta2)acities, which are very often stHinted and dull. 

The important point as to the educa^on of the deaf is to 
invent s(vme plan by which communication can be carried on 
and a substitute jjrovided for the absent sense of hearing. The 
Training College for Teachers and School founded at 1 1 JETitzroy 
Square, by tlie Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, has successfully carried on a system of training 
(knpwii as the German or pure oral system) since 1871. The 
principle of this system is to enable the pupils to understand 
speech by using the sense of sight. They are taught the. Rrt 
oi lip-readimj ; that is, they learn to observe so .carefully the 
motions of the lips and face of the speaker that th^ can follow, 
without difficulty, all that is said. This would appear impossible 
to those wh^,+have not seen it done. We are very unconscious 
of the variety of movements by which we articulate, and, to 
our careless vision, seems as if words^ when pronounced 

lu 
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quickl}", produce*a very similar oi^ a mere confused motion of the 
mouth. But the fact is, every vowel and every consonant has 
its peculiar method of utterance, which can be noted by minute 
observation. The preliminary work of the teacher consists then 
in accustoming the children to remark and to rememl)er these 
distinct lip-movenfents, which, though of unlimited number, are 
of continual recurrence. Having been next taught to associate 
these movements of the lips with definite meanings, the pupils 
by degrees take in the thoughts of those about them readily, 
without the power of hearing; and their ordinary education 
can be conducted on this plan. It is, of course, necessary 
that the deaf person should have good sight, and that the 
speaker’s face should be fully in the light. These conditions 
being secured, it is marvellous how fully the faculty of reading 
the lips can be developed by practice. 

But still something further is done under this S3’’steni. We 
have already referred to the fact that children born deaf 
remain dumb. Excepting cases where idiocy or malformation 
of the mouth hinders the power of speech, the reason why 
deaf children cannot speak is that they have no opportunity 
of hearing others do so. Talking is acquired through imitation. 
The ordinary child is taught by constant repetition to copy the 
sounds that it hears ; but the deaf child has no sucli opportunity. 
Beginning thus with the proved assumption that it would speak 
if it could hear, the method to he adopted is to utilize its 
imitative powers in another direction. The teacher draws atten- 
tion to the motions of diis throat, lips, and tongue when 
speaking. Here again, therefore, the child’s eyes are called 
into seiwice. But besides this it is taught to feel the vibrations 
of the throat and face which every effort to speak causes, to 
imitate the said movements, i.e. to speak, and to connect the 
remembrance of their vibrations with certain words and ideas. 
The pupils thus imitate their teacher by the assistance of sight 
and of feeling, and being encouriiged when they succeed in 
priKlucing the right sounds, they by degrees learn to speak. 
The want of hearing makes good modulation almost impossible. 
But it is of the greatest value to the deaf child to be able to 
speak intelligibly, and thus make itself understood by those 
with whom it comes in contact. 

Until lately the deaf and dumb in England have been more 
fre(|uently instructed on the French system, organised by the 
Abb(^* TEpee, which connects the alphabet w'ith certain manual 
signs. This plan has also proved of great help and had many 
advocates ; but the pure oral system offers advantages, which 
were thus stated by Mr. Van Fraagh, the Director of the 
Fitzroy Square Training College, in a Paper read by him at a 
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Conference on the Teaching of the Deaf and IThmb, held at the 
International Health Exhibition last year. He said : “ My 
strong conviction is, that the best way of teaching a deaf child is 
to follow the pure oral system: let, because it emancipates the 
deaf-mute by giving him the great gift of speech ; 2^dly, 
because it develops the of understanding what others 

say; 3rdly, because it teaches language in the natural way; 
4thly, because it extends b^s means of acquiring knowledge, 
since every one whom he sees talking, and who converses with 
him, be(?omes to him a teacher, whilst at the same time it 
destroys his isolation, and makes him bettor fitted to mix in* 
society.’* Mr. Van Praagh’s experience leads him to object to 
mixing the two svstems, as he thinks that a child accustomed to 
8jM*ak witli the fingers will not make actual progress in lip- 
reading and in sj)eaking. 

Another rt‘ason for the 2 )reference of the oral system he thus 
ex 2 )hiins ; “ Deaf boys and girls, once able to express themselves 
in spoken and written language, and to follow what is said by 
others, can be a 2 )prenticed in the same way as hearing boj’'s and 
girls. Tiieir (uiiployers can exjdain to them, and that too by 
w^ord of mouth, tlui s(*cret8 of their handicraft. Their fellow- 
W'orkmen can enter into conversation with them ; and in their 
turn the ai)i)rt^ntices (.an become masters, able to einj^loy hearing 
workmen. In fact, to all intents and purposes, the deaf appren- 
tice, taught on the 2»ure oral system, is ahnost on a par with his 
heari n g fellow- work in an . ” 

The Ass()ciatiou owe.s its origin the benevolence of the 
late Baroness Mayer do Ilothschild, who, being greatly struck 
with the success of the oral system introduced by Mr. Van 
Praagh in 1867, and adojited at the J^ws’ Deaf and Dunib 
Home, secured su 2 )port, by great exertions, for a wider ajqdi- 
catiun of this form of teaching. In 18#1 the Association took 
an organised form, and in the following year the (/ommittoo 
oi)ened their Normal School at 11 Pitzroy Square, under the able 
direction of Mr. Van Ih'aagh. It had been gen<irall\' asserted 
that tlie oral system was not suited to the majority of deaf mutes, 
and wt>uld only bo siu^cessful in cases wdiere suj)erior mental 
capabilities ouablcHl the i)Upil to acquire speech and lij^-reading. 
To give a practical refutation to this theoiy, the Committee 
determined to admit all apj>lic,ants, excejiting only sucli as would 
be rejected by any other deaf and dumb school; i.e.^ idiots and 
those who could imrtially hear. The result of the experiment 
proved very satisfactory, and several public examinations have 
shown the value of the system. The number of pupils for the 
past year at the School was 58 — 65 hoys and 23 girls — and many 
teachers have received tlieir training for this special line of 

15 
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teaching at the c!‘Jlege. The school course is one of eight years. 
The pupils do not reside at the Institution, as the Committee 
considers that it is desirable for them to mix with hearing 
people, and to lire in families ‘‘ where they will witness the 
round of daily life, have a much more extensive field for 
observation, and s];^are the joys and sorrows of a home.” Any 
one visiting the School cannot fail to be struck by the keen, 
eager look of the children, showing that their eyes, and through 
these their minds, are active and interested. 

Mr. Van Pi-aagh attaches the greatest importance to the 
gir optical training of the Normal students. They study for one 
year at the College, with constant class work in the School. He 
finds that those become the best instructors of the deaf and dumb 
w'lio have already become conversant with school discipline in 
the ordinary course, and for such twelve months prove a sufficient 
time. The School Board for London has adopted the a>st-Mn, 
and sends teachers to be trained at Fitzroy Square. Many 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb have also oxpres'ied 
satisfaction at the results ot the system as pra stised hy Normal 
students trained by Mr. Van Praagh. Public bodies have like- 
wise been supplied with teachers, and many governesses have 
been prepared for private families. As ^\itli ail systems of 
instruction, the zeal and skill of the teachers are tlie most 
indispensable requisites of success, and it may be added that 
in this case immense patience must ho required for securing 
the progress of the pupils. 

We are glad to find that already one School for the Deaf 
and Dumb exists in India, and there the oral system is adopted. 
We refer to the Institution founded in last year at Bombay 
by Dr. Meurin, the Reman Catholic Bishop. Mr. Walsh, who 
has had groat ex2)erieuce in the instruction of deaf mutes in 
England, has taken charge of it. The school was described in 
the Ttjnefi of India a few months ago, and there were then seven 
pupils, one of whom was a Parsee youth. When they first 
entered the school not one of them was able to utter a single 
\vord, and the improvement made was astonishing. The institu- 
tion is purely non-sectarian, and pupils of all classes, races, and 
creeds are admitted. The last census report showed that in the 
Bombay Presidency alone the number of deaf and dumb was 
16 ,.j 94. It is to be hoped that similar schools wdll be established 
in other parts of India, so as to enable these persons, isolated 
by misfortune, to take a useful place in society. 

In Great Britain and Ireland it appears that there are about 
21,000 deaf and dumb persons, out of which number over 5,000 
are of school age. The deaf mutes at present at school amount to 
scarcely 3,000. The Education Department has under con8id(3r- 
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atioQ the passing of some rules for encouraging the attendance 
of such children ; and when one sees from the experience at 
Fitzroy Square the great difference between ^a trained and an 
untrained deaf and dumb child, as to power of intercourse and 
ability to earn a livelihood, one cannot but earnestly desir^ the 
extension of suitaVde school teaching for the^ afflicted children. 
We will conclude this sketch with the words of Mr. Van Praagh : 

“ I wish every one of my fellow -workers, and all who are in any 
way willing to contribute towards the amelioration of the condition 
of this afflicted class in this or other countries, ‘ God speed * with 
all niy heart ; they have peculiar claims upv>n our sympathy ;* 
they are wuth and among, and yet not of us. Untaiught, they are 
a race apart ; and to britlge over tlie gulf which separates them 
from their fellow-men, to reduce their awful disadvantage to a 
minimum, and, so far as possible, to administer instruction to 
thein througli that one entrance from which it were else »hut out, 
and place tlieni fairly on a level with ourselves, is surely one of 
the noblest works which man can perform.” 

It is announced that the Executive Committee appointed in 
connection with the proposed memorial to the late Mr. Fawcett 
have decided to recommend that the subscribed funds should be 
applit^d to a development of the Iloyal Normal College for the 
Blind at Norwood, w'hich was described in the February number 
of this Journal. The late l^ostma^tor- General took a special 
intere.st in ihat institution, so the decision cannot but be con- 
sidered approjjriate and satisfactory, ' • 


THE MAIIAILVJAH OF VIZlANA(iAHAM\S SCTIOOTaS, 

aMADRAS. 

The annual distribution of ])rizes to the children of the 
five Oirls’ Scliools of H.ll. the Maharajah of Vizianagaram, 
in Paclieapjjahs Hall, JMadras, took })lace t^arly in February. 
These Schools, which are under the in an age men t of a Sub- 
committee of the Madras Branch of the National Indian 
Association, and superintended by Miss Eddes, are making 
excellent progress. Sirs. Orant Duff presided, H.E. the 
Governor being also present. Tlie address of Mrs. Grant 
Duff was listened to with great interest ; and the announce- 
ment of H.H. the Maharajah as to a scholarship grant was 
entlmsiastically received. 
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Tlie Report was first read by M. K Ry. V. Vijiarungum 
Moodeliar, and of this we give the following abstract. One of 
the original five schools — that at Egmore — has been transferred 
to the Government, and now forms the Ih'actising Dcjpartment 
of the Government Female Normal School. In place of it 
a Caste Girls’ School at Muthyalpet, which has existed for 
some years for the benefit of families of the (/hetti caste, was 
taken over on September 1st, 1884. Thus the Committee have 
still five schools in their charge. There were u83 girls on the 
•'rolls of the five schools on tlanuary 1st, 1884; but during the “ 
year the number of pupils rose to 674, an increase of 91, 
including a few infant boys* who had previously attended the 
Muthyalpet School. There are : 1. The Town School, which 
is the most important. It has been removed into the premises 
formerly occupied by the Government Female Normal Scl^>ol, 
now located at Egmore. Miss Shunmugum, the Head Mistress, 
holds a 1st Class Normal Certificate, and is assisted by 
7 male and 4 female teachers. At tlie recommendation of 
Miss Eddes, the Lady Superintendent, th(^ Committee have 
sanctioned the formation of a separate Infant School, as a 
Kindergarten — for 100 little girls and boys under 7 years — 
opposite the present Town school house. (The Kindergarten 
w’as opened on February 2iid, of this yeiir.) 2. Chiiitradri- 
])et School. 3. Mailapur School. 4. Triplicaiuj School. 

5. Muthyalpet School. , The Rej^ort of Mrs. lirander, In- 
spectress of Girls’ Schools, on her Examination in llecember, 
1883, was ns follow^: “The Schools are much improved in 
all external matters ^nce last year; the buildings are cleaner 
and tidier, the furniture and apparatus ])etter, the children 
are neater, and their bboks and work much neater and cleaner.” 
The Director of Public Instruction concluded his review of 
Mrs. Brander’s Eeport by stating that as a whole it showed 
that the Schools had made satisfactory progress. Mrs. 
Braiider examined four of the Schools again last November. 
18 girls were presented for the Upper Primary and 52 for the 
Lower Primary Examination; 15 passed the former and 56 
the latter. The Director remarks : “ Taking the four schools 
together, the advance made is shown by the fact that, whilst 
the number of girls presented for the Upper Primary was 
about the same as last year, the number of girls presented for 
the Lower Primary rose from 35 to 50, whilst in both 
Examinations the percentage of success was much higher.” 
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The year under report has been marked by^ several changes 
in the staff of teachers. The aim is to place the Schools 
more fully under female management. The Needlework has 
improved in the year, and several prizes were gained in the 
Needlework Exhibition held last year. Kindergarten Drawing 
has progressed, and the patterns known as Kolams, drawn on 
the floor with rice or other powder, were utilised for the 
purpose. It is intended to teach Free-hand Drawing in the 
upper classes during the cuiTent year. Kindergarten work 
was regularly done during the year in the Town School, and. 
a beginning was made in the Mailapur School. The Lady 
Superintendent, Miss Eddes, expresses herself well satisfied 
with the assistance she has received from all the teachers, 
both Masters and Mistresses. — When Lord’ Eipon visited 
Madras in February, 1R84, he sent the Committee, through the 
Private Seca-etary to H.E. the tiovernor of Madras, the sum 
of Rs. 100, to be expended in prizes to the girls of these 
Schools. The (V')mmittee thought it best to spend this liberal 
contribution in gold medals in memory of His Excellency’s 
visit, and have awarded one to the best girl in each School. 
The Committee avail themselves of this opportunity to offer 
their best thanks to Lord llipoii. 

After the reading of the Report, Mr. P, Chentsal Row 
gave an interesting address, from which we make the 
following extracts : — • , 

It is a matter for congratulation that female education is 
slowly but hurel}^ gaining public favor. There was a time when 
entreaties, persuasions, and private iufluAco had to be used to 
induce people to send girls to schools, bi#t now sending girls to 
schools has become common, and there are even men w'ho have 
employed European ladies in their household for educating and 
training the members of their families. It is also a matter for 
congratulation, that the progress of female education in this 
I^residency is greater than in any other. According to the 
Census of 1881, the proportion of girls under instruction in 
Madras was 1 in *403 of the female population, while in Bengal 
it was only 1 in 976, and in Bombay 1 in 431. Likewise, the 
proportion of women able to read and write, but not under 
instruction, was in Madras 1 in 160 of the female population, 
while in Bengal it was 1 in o68. and in Bombay 1 in 244. In 
the Punjab and in the North-West Provinces the proportions are 
much smaller. For these favorable results we are indebted to 
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the Madras Government and the indefatigable endeavours of its 
Educational Department; to the Missionary bodies in general, 
and of the Free Church of Scotland in particular; to the 
enlightened nobleman, His Highness the Maharajah of Yiziana- 
garam, the proof of whose wisdom and liberality we now witness 
before us; and to organizations of other enlightened Hindu 
gentlemen. I trust that it will not be long before female 
education becomes the normal condition in native society and 
our women attain the status which they enjoyed in the days of 
our ancient civilization.’’ 

Mr. Chentsal Row tlieu referred to the ability and learning 
of Hindu ladies in ancient times, and to their freedom and 
privileges; and he continued: — 

The women of India have now hardly any liberty worth 
the naine. They cannot live single when they prefer that life, 
they must marry whether they will or no; they cannot choose 
their husbands themselves, the hu8})ands must be chosen for 
them by their parents, and in their absence by their nearest 
relations ; and in all the higher classes, girls are married before 
they attain the age of discretion, and sometimes so early that 
the bridegroom is at the school while the bridts is with the nurse. 
If the husband thus imposed upon the oliild happtms to die, 
though it may bo when the girl is an infant, she must remain 
a widow for life, devoid of all worldly comforts, and spend her 
time in religious observances, penance and servitude in her 
relations. A woman ha^ constantly to be under the tutelage of 
somebody, first of her parents, then of her husband, and after 
his death, of her son^ or some other male relations She is not 
allowed to take her ipeals in company of her husband, and in 
the orthodox families she is not allowed to do so in any male 
company whatever, even though it may consist of her own father 
and brothers. 8he has no communication with her husband 
during the daytime, and all her recreations are with those of 
her own sex. She cannot attend public assemblies, even such 
as the one 1 have now the honor of addressing, and witness how 
her sisters and daughters are being rewarded for the advance- 
ment they have made in their studies. In short, the ignorance of 
our women at present is such that, instead of being regarded as 
intelleritual and moral companions of the males, they are by a 
large majority of niy countrymen considered simply as objects 
of their selfish pleasure. One of the objects of the National 
Indian Association is to assist towards the restoration of the 
women of India to their former position in society by giving 
them a thorough and sound education, and by enabling them 
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to think and act for themselves instead of being guided by 
blind customs and priestcraft as they now are. We scrupulously 
avoid religious education, not in a spirit of opposition to 
Missionary Societies, but because there is no one religion which 
would bo acceptable to all classee. I further believe that .any 
sectarian teaching, instead of affording full scope for the 
expansion of the mind, would contract it and engender religious 
prejudices and animosities. As we have abundant proof in the 
graduates of this Presidency, liberal secular education has a 
greater effect in shaking ofl‘ the superstitions and prejudices of 
the people than any sectarian teaching. 

The speaker dwelt on tlie iinj ortaiice of female education, 
because of the extent oi‘ the inlluence of women over their 
husbands, their children, and irrtheir ianiilies, and urged that 
men sliould be in its iavoui* for their own sakes and for the 
beiielit of society. He then entered on the (juestion whether 
its Vernacular education Avas sufficient. Ho considered 
that it was nut Eleuieutary education in the Vernaculars is 
good so far that it enables our women to read and write, which 
is of hiiniense value in domestic management, and it is also 
good iji the sense that when the girls who receive elementary 
ediuiatiojj liave become mothers in their turn, they are found 
free fi’oni prejudice against female (Hliicalioii ; Imi it is not 
elenienl ary education tliat can elevate and ennoble the under- 
standing. Highei* forms of education are necessary, and they 
are iieceirsarily eoiineciled with the a(?([uisitiou of the English 
language and Western science. We have not suitable books 
in tbe Vernaculars, and even if had thfem, I doubt whether 
education in the Vernaculars alone couTQ make our women 
attractive companions to tlieir husbands in these days when 
English education is spreading wide, and is inlluencing all our 
habits and modes of thought.” He wished that girls’ schools 
for higher education should be established in all the important 
towns, with English as well as Vernacular classes, and good 
scholarships. 

In conclusion, ]\Ir. Chcntsal Row spoke of the value of 
free social intercourse between native and English ladies of 
rank and culture — such intercourse as was connected with 
the life of the home. It would have greater effect, in his 
opinion, even than elementary education in breaking the race 
antagonism and caste prejudices : — 

“When I say this, I am far from blaming the English ladies 
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for not intermixing with the native ladies freely. I am aware 
that OTir national habits, customs, manners and modes of living 
stand much in the way of free, social intercourse, and that the 
ignorance of our Vernaculars on the part of English ladies, and 
of English on the part of native ladies, is also a great impedi- 
mert ; but if our English sisters who know the value of education 
forget the differences of caste, habits, customs and manners, and 
try to learn our Vernaculars or employ the female interpreters, 
as is now to some extent done during the interview, I feel sure 
that the difficulties will be gradually removed, and a stimulus 
given to the acquisition of knowledge in general, and of the 
English language in particular to which I attach so much 
importance. But I must add that it is not fair that we natives 
should look up entirely to English philnntliropy and depend 
upon their aid for our advancement. Primarily, 1 hold our 
educated natives responsible for the ignorance of women. How 
many families are there not now in va hich the men are highly 
educated and the women left ignorant even of the alphabet! 
Every educated man, at leavSt every graduate of our University 
who has made a solemn promise at the University convocation 
to promote education, should take a vow to educate his wife, 
daughters and sisters, and should consider it a disgrace to be the 
head of a family wherein the ladies are uneducated and are 
unable to participate, at least to some extent, in his intellectual 
enjoyments. I am happy to observe that the spirit to elevate 
the female mind is now being roused among all tlio educated 
classes. The graduates of the Madras University have, through 
the laudable endeavours* of my esteemed friends, Mr. Rai 
Bahadur, T. Gopala Row and Mr. P. Rangatham Modelliar, 
recently resolved to form themselves into an Association for the 
purpose of promoti^^g female education, encouraging the re- 
marriage of Hindu women, and introducing other social reforms. 
Though I regret tha^’this resolution to form an Association for 
social reform was carried, not unanimously as I expected, but 
only by a majority of graduates who assembled at the meeting 
which took on the 1st of January, 1885, and though I also regret 
that in the minority who did not agree to the formation of an 
Association there are, to my great surprise, some whose power 
of reasoning, and knowledge of our institutions and of the 
position of our women in society, ought to have enabled them to 
see the utility of such an institution. Still I feel sure that in 
course of time all the educated men, old and young, will lay 
their shoulders to the wheel of progress and carry it through all 
its rugged paths of superstition, prejudice, selfishness and 
apathy, and elevate the position of our women, and give them 
greater freedom and happiness than they now enjoy.’’ 
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Mrs. Grant Duff then distributed the nuiiSerous prizes to 
the pupils. After that, Mrs. Grant Duff said : — 

“ Maharajah of Vizianagaram, Ladies and ^^©ntlemeii, and 
Children of the Vizianagaram Schools, — I am sure that the first 
thing every on© present will wish me to do will be to thank Jlr. 
Chentsal Row for liis excellent speech. It opens the happiest 
prospects for female education, that a native gentleman of 
position and standing should express sentiments so liberal and 
so enlightened. I have come before you to-day, to give away 
these prizes, with feelings of the liveliest interest and the deepest 
emotion. More than three years ago, when I first cam© to India, 
T had little idea of what was before me. It is one thing to read 
of facts, however interesting and curious, at a great distance, 
and anotlujr to stand face to face in every-day life with the un- 
precedented series of moral, political, and social problems which 
are placed before us in this great country. If the magnitude of any 
social question depends on the number of persons it affects, then 
next to those ordinary laws concerning life and property, without 
which no society can hold together, must come the questions 
affecting the status of women, and through them that of every 
member of thfi community. The East and the West have differed 
widely on these points, but a change is coming over the views 
of many Orientals, and that that change shall come evenly, 
gradually, and beneficently is an object dear to me personally 
in a way that no words can express, and also, I am sure, dear to 
ever}’ thouglitful and right-minded person, whether Hindoo or 
European. I have naturally had the training of the West, but 
I trust my native friends will permit me to assure them how 
deeply I sympathise with that feeling, foiyided on all that is 
tender and chivalrous, which induces then^to teach those they 
love best that d(?corum and happiness alike counsel for them a 
life retired from a rough and cruel w’orld ; btft while I sympathise, 
I would ask them to consider whether to strengthen the spiritual 
citadel within, is not a safer defence against sin and sorrow than 
any physical wall without. The impression that intellectual 
cultivation unfits women for the ordinary duties of life is 
extremely common in all countries. Now w© have given the 
higher education of women a trial for some years in England, 
and I think it may have some interest for the native gentlemen I 
see present if I tell them a few facts connected with the influence 
of education on those special subjects which all countries in all 
ages have agreed to be the special departments for women. And 
first I will begin with sick nursing. Now what was the condition 
of sick nursing in England fifty or sixty years ago, and who was 
the type of a sick nurse ? My English hearers of a certain age 
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will at once think of the immortal Sairey Gamp, who took the 
pillows from under her patients’ heads for herself, dropped her 
snufi* into their broth, and kept a bottle of spirits on the chimney- 
piece to drink when ' she was so disposed.’ Who is the person 
we think of now when nursing is mentioned ? The refined, 
educated, noblo-mindod lady — Florence Nightingale. I remember 
when Florence Nightingale went to the Crimea to nurse sick 
soldiers. She met with enormous praise on the one liand, and 
shrieks of blame and derision on the other; but every one agreed 
in thinking it most extraordinary that an educated lady should 
care to nurse the sicik. In 1870, when another great European 
war brokci out, it was considered the moat natural thing for ladies 
of the highest rank to care for the wounded; and one of the 
foremost among them was a woman equally reinarKable for 
domestic virtues aud intellectual qualities — the late beloved and 
lamented Princess Alice. 8o much for nursing. Lot me now 
turn to cooking; perhaps still more im 2 )ortant. Thirty years 
ago it was almost imj)os8ible for any one, except a 2 )r<)fessional 
cook, to obtain instruction in cookeiy. The educated woman of 
the present day has insisted on the establis>hmerit of schools of 
cookery, and now there is no large town in England where 
excellent education cannot be obtained in this important branch 
of domestic economy. In all that concorns the care of children 
1 observe a greater degree of care and attention than heretofore. 
The Kindergarten system, wliich is, 1 observe with jih'asure, to 
be adoj)tediu connection with the Town School, has been received 
with very great favtjur u,t home; and everything connected with 
the health, education and rearing ol children receives an amount 
of attention now in England which it has never done before. 
Another c()mmou 2 )lace with regard to female ciducation is, that it 
will injure the health of women by overtaxing tlieir brains. 
My own belief is tl^t nothing injures the hcsalth like idleness. 
I cannot offer you exact statistics on this i)uint. but tlio ca 2 )rico 8 
of fashion sometimes shew the way things are going. Fifty 
years ago it was the affectation among the English ladies to be 
delicate, to be always fainting and to be able to do nothing 
which required exertion. The affectation of to-day runs in a 
counter direcjtion, and an Englisli woman of to-day takes a ^)rido 
in being able to walk or ride any distance, and in the iiossession 
of strong physical health.* 1 trust I have said enough to prove 
that in our country at least intellectual cultivation has, so far 
from diminishing interest in domestic matters, very much 
increased it. I am well aware of the blots on our system, but if 
native gentlemen will take the pains to enquire a little into English 
society, they will find idleness, extravagance and worthlessness 
are, as a general rule, entirely divorced from anything like 
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intellectual culture. One word more, and I hav^ done. India 
lias been for generations under the influence of a form of 
civilization which has been-like a long sleep. The awakening is 
strange and difficult — a medley of the dreams of the past with 
the facts of the future. It is our earnest desire to help you — 
how earnest I wish any poor words of mine could say or express. 
But our civilization cannot be your civilization, and believe me 
we have no desire to impose it on you. What we would urge 
you to do is to take the progressive spirit of our civilization, and 
graft it with all tenderness and care on to your own manners and 
civilizations. You have a mighty future befljre you. There are 
'nations who are in the stage of being stationary, nations who 
are advancing quietly and progrest^Ively, and nations who are 
advancing by bounds. I believe India to be in this latter stage, 
anil that the education of women, now making such rapid strides, 
will give her an impetus which will astonish the world, though 
we who are here luHy scarcely live to see the day. But that day 
will come when the Hindoo woman will add to that grace and 
sw'eetness which pre-eminently distinguish her, the intellectual 
power and the force of character which will fit her to be the 
mother and the companion of great men. There is one tenet of the 
philosoplicr Oomte which may recommend itself to all. It is 
that each man may gain a share of eternal life for himself by 
doing work which sliall have permanent, lasting value. May 
eacli of us here live in having done some sHifiU work towards 
the future of India.’’ 

His Highness the Maharajah of Vixianagaram then rose 
and said : — 

‘‘Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentloiiieu, — I feel called 
upon, on tills occasion, to express my heart-Velt thanks to your 
Excellencies for so kindly condescending to give away the prizes 
to the girls tliis evening, and also to you all, ladies and gentle- 
men, tor the honor of your presence here. The presence of 
hoiii your Excellencies here in itself is the greatest of honors, 
and the best of incentives calculated to furtlier the noble cause 
of female education in all India. The gratitude of the whole 
native community is due to Her Excellency Mrs. Grant Duff for 
the pains Her Excellency has taken not only in presiding on 
several occasions elsewhere as of a similiar nature, but also for 
the sound advice convoyed to the sttidents in Her Excellency’s 
speeches. Our debt of gratitude is equally due to the National 
Indian Association for the improvements shewn in the report 
just road. Viewing the advance which has been already made, 
it seems to me that the time has come when young Hindu women 
of the Presidency may be encouraged to pursue their studies 
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even beyond the Middle School Examinations. With the view to 
inducing some to venture onward in the higher branches of 
education, I proj^ose to offer to the National Indian Association 
a Scholarship tenable for three years of Rs. 10, rising by incre- 
ments to Es. 20 in the third year, together with a prize of Rs. 300 
to be given to a scholar on her passing the Matriculation 
Examination. The Scholarship will be open to all Hindu girls, 
and the examination may be held in the school approved of 
by the Committee of the National Indian Association. The 
selection will depend on the order of passing the Middle School 
Examination, and 1 have now* much pleasure to state,’ ladies 
and gentlemen, that Her Excellency, who has evinced such an 
encouraging interest in female education, has kindly consented 
to my request to allow Her Excellency's name to be inscribed 
on a gold medal that any Hindu woman who may first pass the 
Matriculation Examination may become the proud possessor of.” 

Handsome garlands were then placed on the necks of ^Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant Dufii' and the Maharajah, and large bouquets 
of roses werii presented to them, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


BOMBAY MABY CARPENTER SCHOLARSHIPS. 


We have received from Mr. K. M. Sliroll’ the following 
Report of the awards for the four Mary Carpenter Scliolar- 
ships in January last. The number of candidates was (35, 
from seven sclioofe AVe are glad to find tliat tliere were 
more competitors rtiau last year under the Fifth Standard ; 
but for the higher Scholarships tjiere were only three candi- 
dates, against six last year. It is .satisfact(ny that several 
girls seem to have done nearly as well as* those that obtained 
the Seholarsliips. 

No. O.B. 5167 of 1884-85. 

Poona Office of the Educational Inspector, C.D., 

23r(i January, 1885. 

From T. B. Kirkham, Esq., Educational Inspector, C.l). ; to 
K. M. Shroff, Esq., Local Honorary Secretary, National 
Indian Association, 8 Modi Street, Bombay. 

SiK, — In continuation of this office letter, No. 5057, dated 
16tli inst., 1 have the honour to forward for your information 
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copy of a notification issued by me of the results of the annual 
competition for the Mary Carpenter Scholarship prizes for the 
year 1885, as well as copy of the rei>ort of , the Committee 
appointed to conduct the Scholarship Examination. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, • 

(Signed) T. B. Kiekham, Educational Inspector, C.D. 

NOTIFICATION. 

The Mary Carpenter Scholarships (founded by the National 
Indian Association) for the year 1885 have been awarded as ^ 
follows: — Two Scholarships of Rs. 0 per mensem: (1) Pirozbai 
Bomonshe Vakil, Chumey Road Girls’ School; (2) Ruttonbai 
Furdoonji MuUaferoz, Churney Road Girls’ School. — One 
Scholarship of Rs. 5 per mensem: (1) Soonabai Hormusji 
Kapadia, Victoria Anglo -Vernacular School, No. II. — One 
Scholarship of Rs. 4 per mensem : (1) Dhanbai Hormusji 
Kapadia, Victoria An^lo -Vernacular School, No. 11. — The 
Scholarships will be held under the conditions laid down in this 
office notification, dated 28th November, 1884, published at page 
8G5 of the Bombay Bdueai ional Jlecord for the month of November, 
1884. The Deputy Educational Inspectors, Bombay, will from 
time to time ascertain and report to this office that these con- 
ditions have been comx>lied with, and will submit monthly bills 
for the amount due on account of the Scholarships. 

(Signed) T. B. Kiukuam, Educational Inspector, C.D. 

Poona, 23rd January, 18S5. 

(True cop 3 ^ j , 

(Signed) T. B. Kikkham, Educational Inspector. 

No. 153 of 1884-85. 

Gokuldas.s Tejpal School, Bombay, 18th January, 1885. 

From the Committee, Mary Carpenter Scholarships’ Examina- 
tion, Bombay ; to T. B. Kirkham, Esq., Educational 
Inspector, C.D. 

Sir, — W e have the honour to submit a joint report on the 
result of the Mary Carpenter Scholarships’ Examination. 

On Thursday, the 15th January, 1885, 65 candidates from 
7 different schools presented themselves as candidates for the 
4 Mary Carpenter Scholarships. Of these, t38 were Guzerati- 
speaking girls, and 27 Marathi. 

For the 2 Scholarships of Rs. 6 each, there were only 3 
candidates ; 2 from the Churnej^ Road Girls’ School, and 1 from, 
the Sir Munguldass Nathubhai Girls’ School. These two Scholar- 
ships were won by Pirozbai Bomonshe Vakil and Ruttonbai 
Furdoonji MuUaferoz, of the Churnej" Road Girls’ School. 
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Fifteen candidates competed for the Scholarship of Es. 5. 
Soouabai Hormusji Kapadia, of the Victoria Anglo- Vernacular 
School, No. 11., maintained her high position^ as she did last 
year, by passing' the best examination in the 5th Standard, with 
a score of 461 out of the total of 500 marks. Tapubai Kras- 
huarao and Santebai Ghanesyam,^ of the Jugonnath Sunkerseth 
School ; Kambtabai Kashiuath, of the Bhugwandass Pursotum- 
dass School ; and Aimai Eiistomji Jagush, of the Churney Eoad 
Girls’ School, deserve special mention for the very handsome 
number of marks (viz., 425, 423, 410, 410) they respectively 
secured to themselves. 

Under the 4th Standard there wore 48 candidates ; and the 
competition here, as usual, was the keenest. Dhanbai Hormusji 
Kapadia, of the Victoria Anglo -Vernacular School, No. 11., 
won the Scholarship in a very keen competition with Dinbai 
Dossabhoj’ Ghasvala, of the Churnt^y Eoad Girls’ School ; the 
former got 425, and the latter 424, out of a total of 500. We 
fully sympathise with Dinbai Dossabhoy Ghasvala, and beg leave 
to make honourable mention of her and four other girls ; viz., 
Gangabai Pursotum, of the Jugonnath Sunkerseth School ; 
Shirinbai Hoimusji Eukriwadia, of the Adarji Kavasji Girls’ 
School ; Pirozbai Dossabhoy Mehta, of the Victoria Anglo - 
Vernacular School ; and Avabai Enstonijee Surti, of the Churney 
Eoad Girls’ School, for the best figure they cut at the examina- 
tion. 

As alluded to in our last report, the two Scholarshiijs (one of 
Es. 3 and another of Es- 2) held out by the Budliiwardhak 
Subha to the hondjide Guzerati Hindu candidates, have this year 
been won by Shivlaxmi Tribhondass, of the Sir Miinguldass 
N. Girls’ School, and Divaleo Bhogilal, of the Xalbadevi Girls’ 
School, for obtaining the highest number of marks (395 and 
385) in the 5th and -yth Vernacular Standards. 

Most of the girls in the 4th and 5th Standards did creditably 
well in all heads, and showed great intelligence and skill in their 
manual work. We cannot favourably' say of the girls in the 
6th Standard, who were very weak in history and geography, and 
were not well grounded in arithmetic. The needlework, both 
plain and fancy, of the Parsi girls was highly admirable ; and 
the singing of the Marathi girls was exceedingly sweet and 
charming. ^ 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) J. C. Dura an, 

S. S. Nadkarni, 

** M. N. Dvivedi. 


(True copy.) 

(Signed) T. B. Kikkham, Educational Inspector, C.D. 
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PEEFOEMANCE OF INDIAN MUSIC. 


Mr. K. N. Kahrajee has lately arranged some musical 
recitals at the Framj'ee Cowasjee Institute, Bombay, the 
subject being the Persian story of Eustom and *Sohrab. The 
Hon. J. B. l*eile presided on the first occasion, and a large 
party assembled, consisting of Parsi ladies and gentlemen, 
and a few Europeans and Hindus. The Bombay Gazette 
remarked : 

^*Mr. Kabrajee appeared to have used great judgment and 
discretion in his selection of the airs that were best suited to the 
different incidents in the story ; and his in the main successful 
endeavours in this direction showed that native music, defective 
as it is, and strange as it may sound to European ears, yet 
possesses some rare merits, which are capable of great develop- 
ment.” 

Tlie story of Eustom and Sohrab is well known. Eustom, 
a Persian hero, had a son called Sohrab, born after he had 
left home to hglit against the enemies of his country, Sohrab 
grew u]) noblo and valorous as his father ; and, eager to 
join him in the field, took the command of a large army when, 
according to the story, he was only fourteen years old. He 
conquered everywhere, whether opposed by one foe or a 
thousand. At last he was treachero\jisly led into an engage- 
ment with his father. Never having met, neither recognized 
the other. The contest lasted three dajs, when Eustom, 
ashamed to be conquered by such a youth^made a final effort, 
wounding Sohrab mortally. The boy cried out that his 
father Eustom would avenge him, and* thus Eustom dis- 
covered, to his hoiTor, that his brave antagonist bad been 
his own son. Sohrab died, leaving his father heart-broken. 
Mr. Kabrajee explained the progress of the story in the 
intervals of the music, and his younger children sang some 
of the popular pieces to the accompaniment of a piano played 
by his eldest daughter. Mr. Peile, at the conclusion of the 
performance, expressed his pleasure in doing what he could 
to encourage “social meetings for the pursuance of an intelli- 
gent object, especially when that object is a fii\e art as 
interesting and delightful as music.*’ Mr. Peile continued: 

** 1 think it need make no difference in that feeling that the 
widest possible differences prevail as to the practical exposition 

16 
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of the art of Inusic amonp^ different peoples and in different 
parts of the world. Music as a science is an exact science, 
leased upon fundamental principles, and subject to immutable 
laws. But when wo come to consider music as an art, we are 
conscious that very different opinions prevail as to what is 
acceptable m^si(^ because we are infliionced bv traditions, by 
associations, liy the proi^ress of civilization, and by taste. But 
these very differences give an interest to the comparative study 
of national musi(*, which they make as interesting as the com- 
parative study of the ballads of a people or of national schools 
of painting. A few months ago some of us here present wore 
at an entertainment in Poona in which the national music was 
illustrated by what seemed to some of us strange instruments and 
strange airs. English musicians may have thought them to be 
more curious than beautiful, becaust^ they are accustomed to a 
different method. But there could be no question that tht\y 
were interesting ; and my friend, Mr. Maliadhew Moreshwar 
Kunte, traced a scientific relation between them and the music 
of the West. The recital of Mr. Kabrajoe has a larger and a 
more original aim than the efforts of the musicians at Poona, 
because be has linked with his music the poetry of the fjne old 
Persian story of Pustoin and Sohrab; ami he has eudeavouri^d 
to show how the emotions excited by tliat touching tale can find 
expression in national airs, I am not coinj» t(*nt by scientihe skill 
in music to moasuro the extent of Mr Kabrajee^s lu hievemont ; but 
I see here before m(? a large audience, chiefly ladies and gentle- 
men of the race of Bustom and Sohrab, who have been drawn 
together and intercjsted by this entertainment ; and I do not 
doubt that in a social point of view' the enterprise has been 
successful. T move that our best thanks be given to Mr. 
Kabrajee and to those ladies and gentlemen who have assisted 
him.’^ 

The Gujerati version of the National Aiithein was sung 
at the close of the meeting. 


SOCIAL EEFOP.MS IN MADKAS. 


At Itajahmundry, Madras, great efforts in tlie direction of 
social reform have been made by tw^o pubbe-spiriled Hindu 
gentlemen-— Mr. Veerasalingam, one of the Telugu l^undits in 
the Ptajabmiuidry College, and Mr. (Jow Kaj, B.A., a Pleader in 
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tlie District Court. These geiitlcmeii have travelhid about the 
district lecturing in a siiiiphi instructive manner on the evils of 
infant marriage and enforced widowhood, and«in consequence 
llifiy have been excommunicated. By their exertions ten re- 
marritiges of widows have l)een Vjronght aboiit in the district. 
The hiditm Dailjj Nc/ws ref(*rs to a letter from Mr. Satthiana- 
dliaii, LL.B. Cambi idge, of tlie (lovernmont College, Rajah- 
miindry, in winch he gives an account of what had taken 
place. The article continues as follows : 

‘‘ Tbt) first marriage was celebrated on the 1 Uh of December, 
1881. qiie briclogrooni was a Brahmin of the Niyyogi sect, a 
respectable man, and an undergraduate of the Madras University, 
lie w’as twenty-three years ohl, and the bride, who also belonged 
to a respectable family, was ‘about Id. The couple are doing 
w ell, and are hai)p3". The rites observed wore strictly Hindoo, 
and all Hindoo matrimonial ceremonies were strictly adhered to. 
Four days after, another marriage was celebrated in Mr. Veer- 
asalingam’s house. The town was in a state of great excite- 
ment ; and police guards wore obliged to accompany the procession 
of the bride and bridegroom, as there was fear of a disturbance 
in the town. One chief feature in the widow re-marriage move- 
ment in Rajahrnuudry is tlie special interest taken in it through- 
out by the few influential Europt‘an residentaof the place. Some 
of the European gentry actually formed part of the procession, 
and w’ont parading the stro<‘ts of the town to the sound of the 
tom-tom and other accompaniments Hindoo music. Mr. 
Mahibari has been blamed for asking the opinion of English 
gentlemen on the questions of ‘ infant m?rrriago and enforced 
■widowriiood,’ because it is said that the Suropeans are entire 
strangers, and they have no sympathy witjj the people. This, 
Mr. tSatthianadhun remarks, is not at all true ; they are always 
ready to give a helping hand to the natives when they find them 
trying their best to help themselves. The opposition from the 
orthodox party was very great. At first the Guru excommunicated 
all those who attended the marriage ceremony. Bulls of ex- 
communication were read out publicly in the town, and copies of 
them w ere sent to all important towns and villages in the district. 
The tw’o brides and bvid< ‘grooms and Mr. Vcerasalingam were 
declared outcasts, but the pric'st admitted the others into society 
after tlioir porforiiiing a uunil»er of ci^remonies and pajdug a 
i-ertaiii sum of money as an atoueineut for their sins 8iuce 
1881 other marriages have taken place — one in 1882, six in 
188d, and one in 188i. Out of the ten marriages eight have 
been of Brahmins and two of Vaisyas.” 

16 ♦ 
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PEESENTATION CASKET TO MES. CAEMIOHAEL. 


.We have the pleasure to state tliat the beautiful silver 
casket preseiitecl to J\Irs. Carmichael by a large number of 
native ladies of Madras, which lately arrived in England, 
has been inspected by the Queen, having been sent to Windsor 
Castle for that purpose, by desire of Her Majesty. The 
address which accompanied the casket was read with satis- 
faction by Her Majesty, who has expressed, through Ceneral 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, to Mrs. Carmichael her admiration of 
the artistib workmanship of the casket, and her interest in 
the occasion of its presentation. 


THE LATE TEINCESS OF TANJOEE. 


We regret to record the death, at the age of 37, of Her 
Highness tlie Princess of Tanjore, which took place, from 
small-pox, on the 31st January, in the l^alace. Tlie Princess 
was well-educated hersell', and she exerted lierself to promote 
education at Tanjore and other places. She had established 
a Sanskrit School in the town, which she niaint.‘uiied out of 
her moderate income.^ '*She was one of the Vice-1 Matrons of 
the National Indian Association, and took interest in the 
objects of the Madras Pranch, especially in the Needlework 
Exhibition, in whioh she had awarded prizes. A boy had 
lately been adopted by tlie l*rincess as an lieir. Her funeral 
was attended, amid great lamentation, by a large concourse of 
people, old and young, including' merchants, lawyers, oflicials, 
schoolmasters, and students. 


INDIAN INTELIJGENCE. 


The foimdation-stonc of the Poona High School for Native 
Girls was laid on Mai ch 4th by His Excellency Sir James Fergus- 
son, in the presence of a large concourse of spectators. The 
stone was a large blo<^k of Deccan trap ; the inscription being 
engraved on a slab of white marble. The site of the school has 
been liberally presented by the Chief of Songli. His Excellency 
was received at the main entrance by the School Committee, and 
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escorted to his place on tbe when the gins of the school 
sang some appropriate verses in Marathi, spescially written for 
the occasion. Bao Ba^^adoor^Pandekar then read a long^ address, 
descriptive of the progress made by the school, and its future 
prospects. In the course of the address it was mentioned ^at 
over one lakh of rupees had been subscribed. • The Committee 
requested Government to grant two-thirds of the cost of the 
building, and to permit the Committee to supervise its construc- 
tion, both of which requests were, His Excellency subsequently 
stated, granted by the Government. The Chief of Sangli then 
invited His Excellency to la}’^ the loundation-stone, the Chief of 
Phaltan seconding the proposal, and also intimating his intention 
of giving a sum of two thousand rupees to be spent in laying 
out a public garden in commemoration of His Excellency’s term 
of office. The stone having been declared well and truly laid, 
His Excellency returned to the dais, and spoke at some length on 
the advantages of education for native families. In the course of 
his speech he said it was beyond the province of the Government 
to interfere with the social customs of the natives, but that the 
reform would come about in good time. 

Sir James Fergusson lately presided at the anniversary of 
the Elphinstone High School, Bombay, of which Mr. Vaman 
Abaji Modak is Principal. The number of pupils on the rolls 
is 1,006 (612 Hindus, 3ol Parsis, 34 Mahom^edans, 5 Christians, 
and 4 Jews). The Governor complimented the Principal on his 
successful management of the school, and made some remarks 
on the duty of the Government to diffftse knowledge among its 
subjects. 

Dr. Eajendra^ljal lilitra has been elected President of the 
Bengal Brandi of the Asiatics Society, in the work of which he 
has long assisted by his scholarship and roiparch. 

Mr. M. N. Dutt, B.A., Prtifossor of Mathematics, Delhi, harf 
been elected a Member of the London Mathematical Society. 

Pundit Shyamaji Krishnavarmu, B.A., has been appointed 
Dewan of Butlam, a State under the Central India Agency. 

Dr. Sircar has offered to arrange a series of fortnightly or 
monthly scientific lectures in Bengali, to bo delivered at the 
Hall of the Science Association, Calcutta, if a sufficient number 
of native ladies can ht^ found willing to attend such lectures 
regularly. 

It is interesting to ffud that among the shareholders in the 
Tarkessur Bailway, opened by Lord Dufferin on his arrival in 
Bengal, there are nearly 170 names of native gentlemen, chiefly 
resident near the railway. 
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The pria^i dfs^ribittion^t tl|e 'IPlpade Traiining College and 
the Grove, Sch^o^ Ahmcdabad, t(^k ^ place on 
February 17th, in the pre8ena^o4^^rge#c*>“ipi^®y European 
aild Native gentlemen. Mr. presided, and opened the 

mpptiiig with some practiiial 'advice as to women^s eduoathni. A 
paper, written hy Miss Morris, the Lady Siiperint^Jndent, was 
read, in which a short account of the Training College was 
given, and ^of ih<^ Schools. Mr. Mahipatram Itupram T^ilkantli, 
C.I.E., also addressed the meeting on the benefita of female 
education. About 700 native girls were present. Three little 
girls recited in English, and good songs in the vernacular were 
sung by many of the j^upils. The prize fund had been con- 
tributed to by some of the Katty war chiefs. 

The Cobden Club silver medal for Political Economy in the 
University of Bombay has been awarded this year to Pestaiiji 
Jamasji Padshah, of Elpliinstone College, the brother of JL J. 
Padshah, who won last year’s medal. 


PEESONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Netley Examination heltl in February for the Indian 
Medical Service, Mr. U. N. Mukerji stood fourth in ordoi’ of 
merit, gaining as total Lomioii and Notloy; marks 4,9G1. He 
will now receive a commission as Hurgeou in ll.M Indian 
Medical Service. 

At the Drawing Eodm held at Buckingham P^daco on March 
18th, Mrs. Cowasjoe Jchaiighier Eeadymoney bad the honour of 
being presented to Her Majesty the Queen, by the C«juutoss,of 
Kimberley. ^ 

The f(dlowing Indian gentlemen attondod the Loveo held by 
ti.E.H. the Prince of Wales on March 1 4 th : Mr. Mahommodvl li 
Eogay, Mr. Syed M. Nabi Ullah, B.A., Mr. Mohammad Abdul 
Jalil. 

Arrival. — Mr. F. K. Mandvivala, from Bombay, for medical 
study. 

Depariure. — Mr. J. E. Modi, Barrister-at-Law, for Bombay. 


We acknoirlcdgr. with thanka sevtuj tcduiues of Appendix 
to the Kducjjtion Commission iiuport, the Keport on 
Public Instruction in Assam, 1881-82, and tlie Iteport on 
Education in Coorg, 1834-1882; aL6o Indische Dorf-Idylle 
by Dr. Weber. 
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OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

'jknowlcdge of India in England, and an interest in the 


■-oonutiy. 

with all eiforts made for advancing education oiid social 

promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 
of l&dlfL 


THE ASSQCrATION CARRIFS OUT THESE OBJECl’S BV THE FOLLOWING 
AND OTHER METHODS:— 

* 1. The publication of a monthly Jouiiuil recording educational ivork 
and social progress in India, and diffusing information and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, prizes 
for schools, &c. 

4. Extending the employment of Medical Women in India. 

5. Selecting Englisli teachers for families and schools. ^ 

6. Help and friendly offices to Indian teacliers visiting England for 
purposes connected with their profession. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in rnglaml, sup])lying 
them with introductions, &c. 

8. Soirees and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 


In India there arc Branch Associations at C’alcutta, Bom)>ay and 
Madras, which undertake educational work, and promote social iutt^rcourse 
betwemi English and Indians. 


This Association, which was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed fourteen years. The Committee desire to promote, by the various 
practical methods iudica/ed above, increased sympathy and union between 
English people and ,tho people of India. They therefore request co- 
operation from all who^are interested in India's moral and intellectual 
[AogresB. 

In all tfie proceedinys of this Asbociation tl^e principle oj non-interforence 
in religion is strictly jnaintained, 

MEMBERHUIP, ETC. 

Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. dames’ Square, S.W. ; to Alfiied Haggard, 
Esq., Athena'um Club, Pall Mall ; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 
Subscriptions arc due January lat of the curront year. 

A payment of ten guineas or of Rs. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
Member; an annual subscription of 10/- and upwards constitutes Member* 
ship. Members are entitled to receive invitations to the Soir<^es and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the PubHshers (London, Kegan Paul & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Akkow.smith) ; and it can be procured through Booksellers. 

In India the Journal may be obtained from the Secretaries of the Branches, 
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rROPOSEl) HOSPITAL FOR CASTE WOMEN 
AT MADRAS. 

Au influential pn])lic meeting was held at Patcheappah’s 
Hall on March 0th, to taLe «steps to establish a public 
Hospital in Madras for caste and women. Therlfwas 

a very large attendance, and the Hall was cro'Vided. .Mrs. 
<*raut Duff presided. Among the visitors were His Excel- 
lency the Governor, the I^lahiiraja of Vij^ianagrain, the Raja 
of A^enkatagiri and his brothers, the minor Ihinces of Pudu- 
kottah, the young Zemindar of Ihttapbor. the Honorably 
C. G. Master, the Honorable E. F. Webster, Dr. and Mrs. 
Furnell, Mr. and Mrs. Giigg, Mrs. Tarrant, Dr. and Mrs. Kee^s, 
Dr.Ratton, Dr. Bidie, Mr.ainl Mrs. Adam, Mr. and Airs. Itiriow, 
Major and Mrs. Awdry, Mr. d. H Garstiu, Mr. M. llainmick, 
Mr. H. A. Stuart, Major-General OtUcy, the Eight R<*v. l>r. 
Colgan, Mr. W. A.Symonds, All. and Mrs. Schailieb, tlie Honor- 
able Mr. Mulhusami Iyer, Air. C'hentsal Row, Air. Vencatiira- 
manjulu Nayiidu. Mr. Runganalha Row Devvan Bahadur, the 
Zemindar of Ellavasayoor, the Honorable T. Rama Row, the 
Honorable Alir Huiuayooii Jah Bahadur, Air. V. Kistnamah 
Charriar, the Honorable S. Subraniaiiaya, Air. Vijiarungum 
Mudaliar, Air. Basliiam Iyengar, Air. Ponoosawmi, Pillai, 
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Mr. Meer AnsuraddtiflS&liib, m&y other European and 
Native -gentlemen. * , 

* Precisely at 5.30 His Excellency the Governor, Mrs. 
Grant Duff, tlie Maharaja of Vizianagram, and the Eaja of 
Venkatagiri, alte'hded by an Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency 
the Governor, arrived and took their seats on the dais. 

Mrs. Grant Dufl* then said : Your Excellency, Maharaja 
of Vizianagram, Uaja of Venkatagiri, ladies and gentlemen, — 
• My first duty this evening, and it is a very pleasant one, is to 
thank those Native gentlemen who have done me the honor 
to ask me to preside on this very interesting occasion. 1 feel 
it very deeply, both on account of itself and also on account 
of tlie appreciation it shows of the deep feelings of interest 
and affection I entertain for those Native ladies wlioni I 
know, and, through them, for that wider circle whom 1 do 
not know, but whom I do not the less desire to benefit. We 
are, as every one present is aware, assembled to-day for the 
purpose of discussing the establishment of a Hospital in 
Madras for those Hindu and Muhammadan women whose 
religious feelings and social duties preclude them from seek- 
ing the aid of medical men. Before, however, we discuss th(‘ 
ste]) forward w^e are about to take, it is only right to refer to 
what has been done in the past. Madras has been before any 
othej; place in India in this respect Twenty-six years ago a 
most admirable schoorfdr nurses w^as opened here, and over 
four liundred women have passed through it. There is now^ 
not a towm in the Presidency, I may say in all India, where 
one or more of thesb persons is not to be found. T have had 
^perieiice of them in my owm family, and 1 regard 'them not 
mily with gratitude hut with ajlection. In Lord Hobart’s 
time, he, in conjunction wdth Di. Furnell and Mr. Sim, estab- 
lished a class for female students at the General Hospital, 
and several me there now. On so public an occasion it is per- 
haps scarcely right to speak of private charity ; but I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of mentioning the names of two 
ladies who have done as much as it is possible for individuals 
to do for the benefit of native women, Mrs. Keess and Mrs. 
Firth — names deeply loved in many a native family, and 
sincerely honored by all. But, ladies and gentlemen, though 
so much has been done already, and though I wish to do full 
justice to the many excellent men and women who have 
worked hard in the past, I cannot conceal from myself that 
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very much yet remaios to be acoomplisbed. There is, at this 
moment, no institution in Madras to which gosha women can 
go without violating their religious feelings. 'The caste wards 
at the General and Lying-in Hospitals are under the super- 
intendence of men. Even if a gosha woman so far over^me 
her feelings as to enter one of these, she rarely did so except 
as a last resort and when human aid was no longer of any 
avail. Even in those cases where the services- of a lady 
doctor could be commanded, the great distances she had to^ 
traverse made it impossible for her to. do justice to severe* 
cases ; while if they came to her, the journey did them as 
much harm as any treatment coul(i*do them good. Gathered 
together in a hospital, the lady doctor would be ‘able to 
supervise the diet and general sanitary arrangements of her 
patients at far less expense and more advantage to them than 
in any system of house-to-house visitation. 1 now turn from 
the patients to the students, a class of which would be 
attached to the Caste Hospital.^ They would have the ad- 
vantage of clinical lectures from the I^ady Superintendent, 
would be in a class by themselves apart from male students, 
and certificates obtained from her would qualify for degrees 
at the Madras University. I cannot here enter into medical 
details, but I may assure ray hearers, on tKe highest authority, 
that the greatest sullering, ending sometimes .in death, is 
caused by unskilled and uu«xualified fenjale practitfbuers 
throughout India. Mrs. Scharlieb, the lady whom it is pro- 
posed to place at the head of this hospital, is not only a lady 
of the highest qualifications, but, belongiag herself to Madras, 
brings to her post the interest of long and early association. 
She began* her studies in Madras ; in November 1882 s]|| 
graduated as Bachelor of Medicine at the London University, 
taking honors and a gold medal in midwifery, with honors in 
medicine and forensic medicine ; in the following month she 
graduated as Bachelor of Surgery with honors. I hold in my 
hands copies of testimonials of the highest character from 
the leading physicians and obstetricians in London and al^ 
in Vienna, whither she went to study ophthalmic surgery. 
Mrs. Scharlieb had been treated with great kindness and con- 
descension by Her Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, and 
was permitted to write from time to time to one of her ladies 
in waiting. She has already asked if the Queen-Empress 
would graciously condescend to be the Patroness of this insti- 
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tution, and when a report of this meeting is published, I 
intend forwarding it to Sir Hetiry Ponsbnby, the Queen- 
Empress* Private Secretary, with the same request. I have 
written to Lady Napier, Mary Lady Hobart, Lady Mary 
Mo^lgan, and Lddy Adam, asking them to become Vice- 
Patronesses ; and I have kind letters from the Nawab Begum 
and the Princess of Arcot, consenting to be on the same list, 
as do the Maharanee of Vizianagram and the Ranee of Ven- 
-^katagiri. The existing Governor’s wife will also be among 
them. With regard 'to Government aid to this scheme, it 
was rather more than a year ago tliat Surgeon-General Cornish 
called the attention of Government to the matter, and the 
thanks of the meeting are very much due to him for the kind 
interest he has taken in the whole matter. There was, how- 
ever,, only one Native gentleman, Mr. Ramasawmy Mudaliar, 
who came forward ; and the Governor and the Council, while 
taking the strongest interest in the question, decided that it 
was not for them to initiate it till the natives gave ii stronger 
expression of their desire for it. That expression has now 
come in a very liberal form, and I am in a position to say 
that the Government of Madras is ready to second the efforts 
of the wealthier natives of Madras on behalf of their poorer 
brethren by contributing a considerable amount. What that 
contribution is to be, and in what form it shall be given, can 
be definitely settled as "^oon as we are able to form some idea 
of the whole sum to be invested for the benefit of the insti- 
tution. I have now^ placed before you the facts of the case,, 
and it remains for nfe to appeal to your feelings. Whatever 
differences of creed rand custom there may be between the 
Muhammadan, the Hindu, and the Christian, they all agree 
in a tender and chivalrous feeling towards women. I appeal 
to that feeling now. I implore you to save them from pre- 
mature death, and from that which is sadder than death, from 
those blighted and abortive lives caused by misapplied reme- 
dies and neglected health. I ask for your influence, and I 
ask for your money. Surely, with so many kind hearts round 
me, I shall not be allowed to appeal in vain. And I pray 
that God, who watches alike over the Christian, the Mussul- 
man, and the Hindu, will bless this our enterprise and us His 
children. 

It was then proposed by the Honorable Maharaja of 
Vizianagram, and seconded by the Honorable Mr. Justice 
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Muttusami Aiyev, Q.I.E. ; That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing it is desirable to establish in the town of Madras a 
Hospital for the exclusive use of caste and gOsha women.”. 

In seconding the first resolution, the Honorable Mr. 
Muttusami Aiyer said that about eighteen iwnths ago a ^|(Ug- 
gestion was made by Dr. Cornish to establish a hospital for 
caste women in Madras, and since then the subject received 
some attention. Tliere was no doubt of the usefulness of 
such a hospital, and its necessity has long been felt. In it^ 
all diseases will be carefully treated ; and while the practi- 
tioners of the country still hold their own in many house- 
holds, the modern aucl more rational system will be preferred 
and adopted. There were also other matters to be taken into 
consideration. The status of the practitioners must be care- 
fully considered, the value of the instruction imparted in the 
hospital to those who wish to become practitioners must be 
taken into consideration, and the benefits to be derived by 
the surgical operations to be performed, which are at present 
very difficult, owing to the want of a suitable hospital where 
to carry them out, with# the necessary accessories. Then, 
again, there were such diseases as those of the eye, the organs 
of the body, and otlier ailments, which none#but skilled 
medical talent could cope with. Tlie hospital being under 
the superintendence of a lad/, would induce lady patients to 
visit it to consult the superintendetit; and thus, while the 
scientific system of dealing with disease will be adopted, the 
ignorant practitioners will be gradually cleared away. That 
the l)enefits of medical science as now taught are appreciated, 
not only in Madras, but also in the Motiissil, is amply borne 
out by the fact that many persons, taking advantage of t]|^ 
railway, the coasting steamers, and the canal, find their way 
to Madras to secure skilled medical treatment. Important 
advantage will be derived by the establishment of the 
hospital, and the wants and wishes of gosha and caste women 
will be fully met. There will, in the proposed hospital be 
special arrangements for women of different castes ; there 
will be special organization and management, so as to respect 
the wants and prejudices of the patients ; caste and customs 
will not be interfered with ; caste servants will be employed ; 
and caste ladies will be free to see the* superintendent and 
Imve their wants attended to. It is intended for the present 
to have twenty or twenty-five beds for in-patients, and to 
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increase the number as the demand for accommodation ex- 
tends. There will be consulting rooms for caste and godia 
women. Havinjr set the objects of the hospital before the 
meeting, and given particulars so far as he was able to do 
about it, he would ask his Hindu and Muhammadan friends 
to liberally support the Institution. The co-operation and 
support of ladies and gentlemen of influence and position 
were necessary to secure success. As had already been 
jatated, Her Majesty the Queen-Empress is to be asked to be 
Patroness ; other ladies are also to be Vice-Patronesses ; and 
he thought that Mrs. Grant Duff, who presided at the meet- 
ing, and who from the outset evinced a warm interest in the 
emancipation of Hindu and Muhammadan ladies, should be 
invited to accept office as Vice-Patroness. Native ladies of 
position should also be asked to give their countenance and 
support to the movement, and by so doing great practical 
good would result. There were many rich and well-to-do 
gentlemen in the Presidency whom he thought would readily 
come forward and support a movement of the kind ; but it 
was not intended that the institution should benefit only the 
rich ; poor caste ladies would be free to have recourse to it ; 
caste womew whose husbands cannot afford to pay for their 
support in hospital will be admitted free. Some time ago a 
few sentimental objections werh raised against the establish- 
ment of a hospital for •ckste women, and he would allude to 
them. It was said that there would be objections on the 
part of Native ladies* to attend the hospital, owing to the want 
of a proper caste organization. This was a sentimental ob- 
jection. Another, w^ich almost staggered him, was the long 
#riod of time that had elapsed since the suggestion was first 
made and the accomplishment of the work. He thought 
that this was hardly a fair objection. The financial difficulty 
was more than once advanced against the establishment of 
the hospital, but the appeal to the Maharajas, Bajas, Zemin- 
dars,.and Native gentlemen of Southern India« be felt sure, 
would meet witli a liberal and hearty response. The Maharaja 
of Yizianagram and the Baja of Venkatagiri were well-known 
for their works of charity in their own estates, in this Presi- 
dency and beyond it; there were patriotic gentlemen in 
Madras who hu libdlrally given from their abundance for the 
support of public institutions; and the Jiospital for caste 
women would, he was sure, obtain its full sh^ of support. 
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There wer^ many calls upon the public, but none deserved so 
much sympathy as a project initiated for the relief of the sick. 
He would appeal to the culture and intelligence of his 
countrymen to take a warm interest in this work of charity, 
one which had far higher claims upon them than any other. 
The work of the hospital ought to enlist the sympathy and 
support of thousands of his countrymen and countrywomen ; 
and he hoped that the motion which he had the honor to 
second would be carried by the meeting. 

Proposed by th§ liaja of Venkatagiri, and seconded by the* 
Honorable Mir Huraayoon Jah T^ahadur, C.LE. ; “ That Our 
Sovereign Lady the (iueen-Empress be solicited to be graci- 
ously pleased to permit the Institution being designated 
‘ The Victoria Hospital for Caste and (losha Women/ and to 
accept the Patronship of the Institution.” 

Proposed by M.K.lly. P. S. Ramasawmy Mudaliar, and 
seconded by M.ItRy. G. Mahadeva Cliettiyar: “That a sub- 
scription list be opened to raise funds for the establishment 
and maintenance of the Institution.” 

Proposed by M.RRy. P. liunganadum Mudaliar, and 
seconded by M.R.Ky. Ragava Chariyar: “That an appeal .be 
addressed to the Maharajas, Rajas, Zemindars, ai^ the. public 
generally, for liberal aid in raising an endowment fund for 
the Institution.” 

Proposed by the Honorable T. Bamn Row, and seconded 
by M,R.Ry. P. Theagaroya Chettiyar ; “ That an application 
be made to Government for a liberal grant for the main- 
tenance and support of the Institution.” 

Proposed by the Honorable S. Subramaniya, and seconded 
by M.R.Ry. C, V. Soondram Shastriar : “ That tliis Institution 
be under the management of a board of Hindu and Muham- 
madan gentlemen.” 

Proposed by M.RRy. P. Chentsal Row, and seconded by 
M.RRy. V. Bashiem Iyengar : “ That the following gentle- 
men, with power to add to their number, form themselves into 
a committee for giving effect to the foregoing resolutions, and 
for framing rules for the management of the Institution, 
subject to the confirmation of Government: The Honmr*^ 
able Edmund Forster Webster, the Honorable Maharaja of 
Vizianagram, the Raja of Venkatagiri, the Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Madras, Dr. M. C. Furnell, M.D., 
the Honorable Mr. Justice Muttusami Aiyer, C.LiL, RAja Sir 
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T. Madhava Row, K.C.S.I., the Honorables Mir Huniayooii 
Jah Bahadur, C.I.E., T. Rama Row, and S. Subramaniya 
Aiyar, M.R.Rya^ P. S. Ramasawmy Mudaliar, C. V. Cunniah 
Chettiar, P. Somasundarura Ghettiar, P. Chentsal Row, T. V. 
Ponoosamv Pillay, R. Ragliunatha Rao Dewan Bahadur, Haji 
Abdulla Batcha Sahib Bahadur, G. Mahadeva Chettiyar, 
N. Ramalinga Pillay, Rai Bahadur T. Gopaul Row, Y. Ven- 
kataraniaya Shastrulu, P. Runganadha Mudaliar, V. Bashiem 
Iyengar, P. Vyayaranga Mudaliar, C. Raghava Rj)W, V. 
Erishnaraa Chariyar, P. Rangiah Nayudu, P. Atiautha Charlu, 
P. Theagaroya (Jhettiar, O. Subramaniya Aiyar, C. V. Soon- 
drum Shastriar, (;. Sankara Nayar, C. Yethiinjiilg Nnyudu, 
A.' Ramachaudra Row, B. Krishniah Nayudu. Svcaminadha 
Iyer, M B. and C.M., P. V. Krishnaswamy Chettiar, Raja 
Easwara Doss, Dr. W. E. Dhanakot-i Raju, i)r. M. Jesudasen 
Pillay, and Dr. Moideen Sheritt* Klian Bahadur. 

Mr. Bashiern Iyengar said that there could be no objection 
to the rules framed lor the management of the hospital being 
submitted to the Government for approval. The Government 
intended to make a liberal grant towards the hospital funds, 
aiul it was fair that the rules should receive their formal 
sanction. M was not intended to place the Board of Manage- 
ment under the orders of the Government, but the officers of 
the Government, who advise on matters of the kind, would 
simply suggest alteraiiotis and amendments to the rules, if 
necessary. 

' Proposed by M.K.Ry. P. Vijayaranga Mudaliar, and 
seconded by T. V. VPonoosamy Pillay, “ That the thanks of 
the meeting be teyidered to the IVustees of Patcheappa's 
Charities, for allowing the use of ,tl>e Hall.’* 

Mr. V. Krishnarna Chariyar next moved the following 
resolution: '‘That the cordial thanks of this nuM?ting be 
tendered to Her Excellency Mrs. Grant Duff for kindly pre- 
siding on this occasion;** and he spoke thus; In the absence 
of a friend who; by his age and position, is more competent 
than myself to take part in the proceedings of this meeting, 
I have been entrusted >^ith the honorable and pleasing duty 
of moving the last resolution of this evening, and I have 
consented to do so because I am sure it will command yotit 
attention and approval, without my troubling you to jisten to 
a long speech at this late hour, not to mention that 1 am not 
a good hand at speech-making. Addison says somewhere 
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that •• it fe not in mortals to command success f * but the 
honored and esteemed Lady President, under whose auspices 
this meeting has been held, has done moife, and has well 
deserved it, the proceedings having been marked by Great 
enthusiasm and brought to a satisfactory conclusion, ■ Jfow 
this happy result, and the interest that has been aroused in- 
the object of the meeting, are due to something ; and I shall not 
be wrong if I at once attribute it to the gracious presence in 
our midst of the very head of Society, and her active sympathy^ 
with, and lier kind and cordial support to, the present charit- 
able moveinent in behalf of the poor caste women and gosha 
women of this city, who often suffer at. the hands of ill- 
trained and inferior practitioners It was a remark of an 
English statesman of our time, that “ in the fabric of Society 
men are like bricks, and women the cement that keeps the 
bricks together/’ This remark occurred in a speech of the 
late luord Palnierstoii’s at Liverpool, some tive-and-thirty 
years ago — the first English speech I ever read when I was a 
school- boy ; but 1 never since had such a practical proof of 
the truth of his lordship’s remark as that given now, and 
here, in this assembly. We have had a significant proof this 
evening, not only of the truth of that remark, b«fc also of the 
fact that, if the natives of this country cannot start and 
maintain such special institutions in the interests of their 
own womanhood, the benevolence df* England and her ad- 
vanced ideas and experience are ready to step in and befriend 
them in such efforts. Ladies and gentlemen, if you are 
all satisfied that the services so willingly, earnestly, and 
admirably rendered by Mrs. Grant Duff bave been invaluable 
to us this evening; if you are convinced, as I am, that witliir 
out the backbone of her sympathy and co-operation, hardly 
any interest and enthusiasm could have been aroused in the 
question of a hospital for caste women ; if every benevolent 
heart in this city and out of it would readily respond tp 
hers ; and if this assembly thinks with me that in these grfeat 
causes, and the good cause of our poor caste women, and in our 
struggle to provide for them female medical aid, on the basis 
9t Western science, to alleviate sickness and pain — aid which 
has not been within their reach, owing to the poverty of 
many of them, or to their social and religious scruples, — I 
say, if you appreciate the services of our Lady President in 
having nobly come to the front as the real friend and cbam- 
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pion of the poor woman’s cause, and thereby proved herself 
to be the right woman in the right place,” then she deserves 
all honor and your cordial and unanimous vote in favor of 
the resolution which I have moved, and which I now call on 
this* meeting to carry by acclamation and hearty cheers. 

The resolution was seconded by M.EJiy. C. V. Bagavah 
Bow, and the meeting dispersed. 

The following sums were subscribed at the close of the 


meeting : 

BS. 

Mrs. Grant Duff 500 

The Bight Hon. M. E. Grant Duff 700 

The Maharaja of Yizianagram !25,000 

The Baja of Venkatagiri 40,000 

P. 8. Baniasawmy Mudaliar 5,000 


OUE SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


There is very much that is interesting in the social 
customs and manners /)f every nation, and it is not difficult 
to point out the good or evil effects of each on the com- 
munity, or to conjecture the probable circumstances that gave 
birth to these timarhonoured usages and customs. We iu 
India are specially favoured in this respect, as the several 
qpstoms handed down to us from time immemorial have 
undergone little or no change, and the Hindu of the present 
day is obliged to keep up all the observances that have accu- 
mulated during the past ages. It is not so easy, howey^ir, to 
separate the purely religious duties from the social ones, as 
they have become so much intermingled with one wother, 
there being a tendency in the Hindu mind to consider evei^- 
thing old as sacred. It would be anything but fair on our 
part to look upon all these customs as crude and worthiest 
Some of them indeed afford harmless' pleasure, and give 
innocent enjoyment. The Hindus, like other old nations, 
have many quaint^ pleasant festivals, which evidently seem 
to have been specially introduced for ^e purpose of bringing 
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the people together, and thus promoting sociality and sym- 
pathy, A careful observer will find much that is graceful 
and beautiful in many of our customs, and* will be able to 
trace in them, to a great extent, the inclinations and ^ the 
particular bent of the Hindu mind. The insight one gains, 
by means of these customs, into the taste and character of the 
people is not to be overlooked ; for we find that different 
people adopt diffei*ent modes of living, manners, and customs. 
A martial, war-loving people, full of animaf spirits and, 
energy, will show this in their rude, rough manners, their 
restless, wandering, and combative lives ; whereas an imagina- 
tive people, with some poetry in their nature, will be gentle 
and even refined in manners, and their lives will be spent 
mostly in sedentary occupations. 

India’s best days, alas ! are long past, and wdiat we see 
now seems to be the last faint refrain of some glorious song, 
or, better still, the soft closing notes of a grand piece of music, 
whose Joul-raising power has ended, and in whose last dying 
notes you just catch the echoes of its higher chords. Our 
thoughts, our ideas, our customs, have lost the -very pith and 
marrow of their full significance ; and most of these institu- 
tions have failed to be of any use to people living under new 
circumstances, and in many cases we merely grasp the out- 
ward form, and strictly adhere as it were to the letter of the 
law, entirely ignoring the fact thaVlaws and customs insti- 
tuted for the good of the community at a particular age are 
not applicable to peo])le living in another age, with entirely 
different surroundings. We have no dbubt that early be- 
trothals, infant marriages, and zenanas, ^ere indispensable in 
former times, when so much oppression and misrule existed 
in our country, as they afforded a certain protection to young 
girls. But times are changed, and, under a Government 
where we enjoy perfect freedom, it is needless to keep up 
such customs, which, being out of date, are also detrimental to 
the progress and comfort of our people. The circumstances 
which made them almost imperative iri former times, and 
counterbalanced their evil effects 1)y checking greater evils, 
are altered, and now it is our duty to make our circumstances 
suit our surroundings. To effect a thorough reform in, all 
social customs is by no means an easy task ; but with the 
support and co-operation of all . classes a good deal can be 
done. We have already noticed how great an influence a 
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wmuan has in a Hindu home, and how averse she is to every^ 
thing new. It would indeed be an acquisition if we could 
get the women to aid in our efforts. But, before attempting 
anything, it would be necessary to make the women feel that 
a radical chaiiga is needed in their condition. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that women are utterly unhappy and 
miserable in their own homes, and that they will take any 
active part in reforms. We are all children of circumstances ; 
habit becomes second nature to most of us. Born and bred 
'in darkness and ignorance, cooped up in narrow homes, 
delighting in petty trifles, and unconscious of a better and 
nobler sphere of life in which they can move if placed under 
different circumstances — is it any wonder to see them so 
indifferent to the higher and more refined pleasures arising 
from perfect freedom and intellectual culture ? Their house- 
keeping, dressing, and cooking engross all thejr attention, 
and many a pleasure unknown to us they learn to extract 
from these occupations. The widows, and those uufcprtunate 
women who have bad husbands, it is true, find their lot 
miserable ; but even they learn to draw consolation in their 
religious doctrines, and in such thoughts as tliese, — that their 
next existence will be a better and more fortunate one, and 
that they suffer now for the sins committed in their former 
existence. A good deal of fatalism also enters into the 
thoughts and ideas of^tl^e poor ignorant women. We often 
hear such expressions as, “It is written in my fate ; it must be 
so I ” -Poor women 1 they are much to be pitied. It is only 
when education widens the mind, and enables them to com- 
pare and contrast their own condition with that of the women 
of other nations, thal they begin to feel for themselves and 
try to better themselves. Hence’ early and liberal education 
of our women is very essential ; and this step once taken, 
their uplifting will gradually follow. Men must also respect 
women, and it is only then that we can expect them to 
take their true place in society. Our men are quite capable of 
appreciating the virtues and excellences in women which in 
the civilized nations command such homage. Those who 
wish to do any good to their country must set about earnestly 
to educate our girls, the future women of India ; infuse liber^ 
thoughts and ideas into them ; purity the atmosphere that 
surrounds them ; make their childhood innocent, happy, and 
joyous ; then they will certainly be a step higher than their 
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mothers. They will bring their matured, well-balanced minds 
to reflect on the great questions of social reform ; think of 
the happiness of their children; weigh consequences, and 
finally overcome the prejudices that now bar our way to 
social progress. It is our women who are most difficult to 
convince, and they are the ones who most persistently cling 
to old customs, thoughts, and ways ; but, when enlightened, 
they can do much in a quiet, firm way. 

The two most important topics of Infant Marriage and ^ 
Enforce<l Widowhood are a good deal discussed at the present* 
time, and it is now acknowledged by everybody that infant 
marriage lies at the root of all social evils.. It leads, for 
instance, to early widowhood and all its attendant miseries. 
The idea that every girl should be married as early as pos- 
sible has a firm hold on the women of our country. The 
Hindu mother looks forward to the marriage of her daughter 
or son as a great event in her life. From the day the child 
is born plans are made for the coming marriage. It is dis- 
cussed all round with the female friends, and the earliest 
opportunity is taken to have the child betrothed. The mother 
of a son thinks so much of herself that her pride and vanity 
know no bounds. She constantly takes offence, her dignity is 
easily wounded, and tlie bride’s party have to exert their best to 
keep her in good humour. This is a great triumph in' her 
life. As the mother of a son, she us envied by all. The 
festival is sometimes prolonged to several days, and all pos- 
sible gaieties take place at this season. Gl«*eat expense is also 
incurred, and poor families borrow a good deal of money, the 
interest of wliich alone in many cases is so great that the 
parents are scarcely, able to pay it. The married children, 
not knowing the meaning and importance of such a ceremony, 
delight in that festival in their own childish way. They like 
to be dressed up, made much of, and given everything they 
want. For some days they are treated as privileged beings ; 
but for the girl this soon ends. She has to quit her parental 
home, and be at the mercy of the mother-in-law most of her 
life. The only education that is in most cases thought’ fit to 
give her is very elementary. She becomes a mother when 
yet a girl, and, however enlightened her husband may be, 
and wishful for his wife’s exiucation, it is impossible for her 
afterwards to continue her course of study. Infant marriages 
are therefore great obstacles to female education, and every 
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eflEort must be made to put a stop to them. There arsj how- 
ever, some cases of enlightened parents keeping away their 
daughters from* their husband’s home until educate and 
fitt^ for the duties of a wife and mother. But these are 
comparatively rare, and are only seen where the mother of 
the girl has herself received some education from her liberal- 
minded husband. Some people say that infant marriages 
prove happy; and one Hindu gentleman, whose words I 
quote, gives quite an ideal picture of the effects of the 
custom : 

**The wife, transplanted to her husband’s home at a tender 
age, forgets the ties that bound her to the parental hearth, and 
by the time she comes of age is perfectly naturalised in her 
adopted family. . . . The husband and wife have constant 

opportunties of assimilating each other’s natures, and growing, 
as it were, into one ; so that when the real marriage takes place, 
the love they feel for each other is<«not merely passion, but is 
mingled with far higher and purer feelings. Misfortunes cannot 
alienate our wives ; they have no frowns for us, even though we 
commit the most heinous crimes, or ill-treat or sin against 
themselves. Those ignorant of our inner life call this a vile 
subjugation, and say that we have made our wives our slaves; 
but those who live amongst us know that it is the result of that 
deep-seated aiffection that springs from early association and 
religious — if you will,, cui)er8titious — teachings, Wliere will 
you find a wife so true and contented as a Hindu’s ? Where 
more purity of thoi^ght, or more religious fervour, than in the 
Hindu women of respectable families ‘r* Our n>en, alas ! may be 
materialists, atheists, immoral, base ; but our women are good- 
ness in human shape ! And why ? Because they have been 
shown, an object on which to concentrate the entire love and 
veneration of their natures, at a time when their pure hearts 
were unsullied by any other impressious or ideas, and taught to 
look up to their husbands, whose faces they would only look on 
after many solemn ceremonies, as their guardians, protectors, 
and gods.” 

The account above given is very exaggerated, and the 
writer seems to have generalised a little too enthusiastically 
from his own personal experience. But, even taking the 
account to be true of a large majority, it is not difficult to see 
that the happiness he depicts in such cases is at the expense 
of the poor women, ’who, of course, though treated as inferior 
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creatures, are content with the thought that tkeii' “guardians, 
protectors, and gods,” are not in any way dissatisfied with 
them. Simply because these helpless women become inured 
to their pitiful lot, they must be left alone, and nothing 
must be done to make them share the same freedom wjiich 
the men enjoy. Does this not bring out cltearly the selfish- 
ness pf the men ? And nothing has so much helped to lower 
and degrade the women of tlie country to the position which 
they occupy at the present time as the selfishness of soUie of 
our men. , 

Very often young girls are married to men old enough to 
be their fathers, and such a girl- wife has much to suffer in 
her husband’s home." And her miseries do not end here. If 
the man happens to die before her, she has to bear the bitter 
lot of a widow, 'liie social tyranny tliat dooms widows to a 
life-long misery is indeed very deplorable, l^eople who now 
see their degradation, and tlje load of misery they have to 
bear, think that the abolition of Suttee, has not in any way 
improved their condition ; and it is now acknowledged by all 
that Infant maniage, so hurtful in itself, is the chief source of 
the widowhood difficulty. Hence tlie greater evil should first 
be got rid of. 

There lias been a good deal of talk of late about the 
propriety of legislative interference in social matters. Some 
make out that it is undesiralde to request an alien Govern- 
ment to interfere with the social wfstoms of our country, 
which are closely blended with religious rites and ceremonies. 
Others think that the tyranny of the cu^oms is such that it 
will be utterly impossible fur the people to do anything 
unless with the co-operation of Government. Of course, 
positive coerciou of any kind on the part of the Government 
will be productive of much evil. ]>ut if we look upon the 
British Govemment as one friendly to the interests of our 
country, there can be no Iiarm in asking for Government 
co-operation ; and in various ways the Government can help 
those who wish to bring about reforms without interfering 
legally. India is still, as it were, a child, and she can by 
herself accomplish very little ; and it is my humble opinion 
that England and Indin must work together if anything good 
is to be achieved at all. 

An Indian Lady. 


18 
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REVIEWS. 

Abala Sanjivan ; on, The Causes of Premature Death of 
Women in ‘India, and its Eemedies. By Bhalchandra 
K. Bhatavdekar, L.M. “Nirnaya Sagar'' Press, Bombay. 

The subject of tlie condition of women in India is attract- 
ing a daily-increasing attention. Educated natives are fast 
beginning to feel the inconvenience of themselves running 
the race for intellectual culture, and letting their wives stand 
by. Of course, it is not to be understood that women in 
India are quite witliout culture, or that they are used merely 
as so many dolls. But certain evils undoubtedly exist which 
call for remedy. Many of the evils are of ancient standing, 
and consequently deep-rooted ; but quite as many are of 
comparatively recent origin. Most of these are not difficult 
of treatment, and the educated natives have only to thank 
themselves for their existence; and as attention is being drawn 
to them, there is every hope that tliey will soon disappear. 
Of late it has been a common complaint that women in India 
meet with a jircinature death, and that their children are 
weak and sickly. The book noted above lias, therefore, 
appeared not an hour too soon ; it appears very opportunely. 
Dr. Bhalchandra, whg is well known as the Head of the 
Medical Department of the Baroda State, is well qualified to 
discuss the subject, ^rorn tlie knowledge he possesses both of 
Hindu medical sciepce as treated in Sanskrit works and prac- 
tised by native physicians in India — whose race, it is to be 
very much regrettefl, is fast disappearing— and of European 
medical science, for proficiency iii which he won First Class 
Honours in the Bombay llnivei*sity. He has pub together in 
a systematic form the causes of tlie diseases of women and 
their remedies. I will not encroach on professional opinion 
by referring to matters which are purely so; but I will 
attempt to glean from the book ideas and suggestions wliicli 
serve to throw light on the social and domestic habits of 
Indian women. The book is written in the Marathi language 
in an easy style, so that it may be read by girls of from ten 
years of age upwards. 

It is significant that to early marriages is assigned the 
first rank among the causes which bring the lives of women. 
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in India to an early end. This medical testimony ought tQ 
strengthen the hands of those of the educated natives who 
are trying to put matters right by means aliort of Govern- 
mental interference in social matters. I skip over the other 
causes, which are dealt with from a profession;il point of view; 
but they are lucidly stated, so that anybody who can read the 
description of them can understand and follow the author. 

In the concluding portion of the book Dr. Bhalchandra 
dilates upon some evils which have crept into modern Indian 
society, as, the neglect, on the part of women, of physical* 
exercise ; the want of cheerfulness ; the ignorant treatment 
that they receive when ill, &c. 

The change of habits among the women of the upper 
classes of Indian society has of late been noticeable. Scarcely 
a generation ago, when the traditions of the old family life 
were intact, and were adhered to with a rigidity which a 
sense of their beneficial influence* imparts, the ladies of the 
Hindu household vied with one another in doing their house- 
hold duties. Nearly all the domestic work was done by 
them witli an exemplary neatness. To get up early in the 
morning was the rule. Then the cleauiug, the washing, the 
watering of the house was attended to. Bathing was fol- 
lowed by certain religious devotions, such as going round the 
sacred pccpal or tulsi tree. Cooking was done by them, and 
it was an object of legitimate pride -fgr a lady to be known 
as a good cook; and so on, a hundred other duties of the 
household were allotted to ladies. All thi^ gave them enough 
physical exercise and kept them healthy. But of late a 
lamentable change has come over the habits of Hindu ladies. 
For a great part of this change their *so- called educated 
young husbands are responsible. The young school-taught 
Indian of the present day commences life as a man decidedly 
inferior, in many respects, to another bred up in the conser- 
vative influence of a w’ell-managed Hindu household. He 
sees that European ladies in India do not cook (and I see very 
few ladies in England are good cooks), and almost the whole 
work of the house is done by native servants. Tlie mern^ sa^bs 
drive about or ride out, read newspapers, and discuss politics 
with their husbands. Our educated young native, therefore, 
taking the moni 8a*b as his model, tries to mould his girl-wife 
to her ways. Of course, his private and social circumstances 
prevent his carrying out the whole programme of changes 

18 * 
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jvhich his wife would have to undergo before she becomes a 
native mmi sa*b — a spectacle which, 1 am afraid, will not be 
very pleasing tr: behold. But he takes up the virtuous reso^ 
lution of attempting as much as he can under the circum- 
stances. The only success that he is abfe to achieve is, I 
fear, that he teaches his wife to forget her old-fashioned 
ways, as he calls them, of being able to cook his meals and 
to manage his household affaii’s. Poor man ! he does not 
know that he deprives her of her only opportunities of phy- 
sical exercise, witliout giving lier anything better instead. 
Accordingly, with but a few exceptions, the wives of the 
educated natives I have known are lazy, and tliey- hate work. 
They lie late in bed, they contract irregular liabits, and they 
have indifferent health. Ifow pleasant such a state of things 
must be, is better for me to leave unsaid. Dr. Blialchandra, 
therefore, recommends that wonien sliould continue to do 
their domestic work. Of course, he would not like them to 
be overworked ; but he says : “ If you f<dlow the Europeans 
in one respect, you jnust follow them in another. In that 
case there is some j/robability of good being done. European 
ladies go out for fresh «aiv in the evening, ])lay lawn-tennis, &c. 
This gives them ample exerci.se, which conduces to their 
health. In the same manner, if w’e sent our ladies to visit 
temples in the evcuiiiig, or if we made- them go their rounds 
(at the jiyecfal or iuUi plant), this will give a fair amount of 
exercise to their delicate bodies, and wdll doubtless keep them 
healthy.” Dr. Blialchandra thinks gymnastics too violent an 
exercise for ladies, r 

Among otljer matters, the autlior rcfei’s to the moveinent 
of Medical Women for India, which has reached a certain 
.stage ill. Bombay. He ai>]n-oves of it; but he thinks the 
object "Would be best attained by encouraging native ladies to 
study medicine in Colleges. 

Dr. Blialchandra is to be congratulated for having brouglit 
out a book which ought to give a quietu.A to many an evil 
practice of which Indian society, in common with other 
similar societies, is full. I think his object in writing the 
book would be very well served if the book were translated 
into the principal Indian vernaculars. It oiight to be read in 
the head forms of every girls' school in India. 

V. M. Samarth, 

B.A., M.Ii.A.S., F.R. Hist, Soc. 


Oxford. 
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‘'Things op India” Made Piain; or, A Journalist’s 

Betrospeut. Hy W. Martin Wood (formerly Editor of 

the Timc& of India and of the Bombay Heview). Patf; I. 

Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Bow. • 

Perhaps the best justification for tlie reprint of these 
newspaper articles is to be found in the admirable Egyptian 
proverb Mr. W. Martin Wood has chosen for his motto, on . 
the title-page of his book : “ The mother c»f foresight looks 
backward.” 

I Lave sometimes thought that were I asked to define 
the word proyhet in any other than tlie religious sense, 

I should say: One wlio has attained unusual skill in 
perceiving the necessary connection between cause and 
effect. But he who would prophesy future effects from 
present causes, can only do so through long and patient 
discipline in investigation of those present and past effects 
that have arisen from causes more or less remote and 
hidden. 

It is in this w^ay, and with this view, that these retro- 
spects of a journalist should be read. They claim, as the 
author carelully points out, the humble but distinctly useful 
purpose of memoircs pour servir. They relate to the adminis- 
trative history of three (lOvernoi's-GVneral — Lord Lawrence, 
Lord ilayo: and Ijord Northbrook — and to the tenure of 
three Governors of Bombay — Sir Seynrour Eitzgerald, Sir 
Bartle Frere, and Sir Philip W^odelioifse. They include 
current references to events now so ^eIno^p as the Bhotan war 
of 1864-5; the Orissa fciinine of I860 ; the Abyssinian 
expedition ; H.K.H. the puke of Edinburgh’s visit to India; 
the Oentral Asian question, both in its geographical and 
political aspects; the catastrophe of Earl Mayo’s assassina- 
tion ; the great Durbar held by Lord Northbrook at Bombay 
in 1872 ; the development of railways and other public 
works ; the commercial vicissitudes and financial policy, 
during nearly t^n years, of the rapidly- changing circum- 
stances of India. In very few cases is an article given in 
esfienso, but this was inevitable if the reprints were to be 
brought within manageable compass. Bftt the autlior points 
out — and in justice to him we must remember — that both 
argument and composition have somewhat suffered* in the 
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process of curtailment. Still, when all due allowance is 
made for this necessary drawback, we think that such per- 
sons as are anxious to form some fairly accurate opinion 
about the futyre prospects of India will do well to glance at 
these journalistic representations of public opinion of a date 
long past. 

Constance Plumftre. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS OF FEMALE KDUCATJON IN INDIA. 

A Meeting of the National Indian Association was held 
in the Hall of the North London Collegiate School (by 
kind permission of the (Governors) on March 26th, when 
a valuable suggestive Paper was read by M. M. Bliownaggree, 
Esq., on “The Present Condition and Future l^rospects 
of* Female Education in India.” The Chair was taken 
by Alfred H. Levan, Esq., one of the Governors of the 
School. There was a good audience, and the lecture was 
listened to with much interest. The Chairman having in a 
few words introduced Mr. P>howTiaggree, he i)roceeded to read 
his Paper. We regret not to be able, owing to our limited 
space, to reprint the vrtiole ; but we shall give a considerable 
part of it, summarising the remainder. 

The Lecturer began by referring to the Education 
Despatches of 185^ and 1859, in pursuance of which vigor- 
ous measures were started for the promotion of the education 
of boys in India. He pointed out that that of girls, though 
spoken of in those despatches with sympathy, was little prac- 
tically encouraged, the time not having apparently come for 
thus helping forward a movement which as yet had scarcely 
any supporters among the people themselves. The state of 
opinion, however, was now much advanced on the question ; 
and if the same strength of Government influence as was 
exerted thirty years ago in regard to the instruction of boys 
were applied for girls, great progress might be anticipate. 
It was to be hoped, as one result of the Education Commis- 
sion of 1882, that tlie Departments of Public Instruction in 
India would now give active and substantial support to 
female education. 
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Having thus indicated the practical drift of his Paper, Mr. 
Bhownaggree glanced at the position of women in ancient 
India, which, according to the indications t)f history and 
poetry, was much higher than in more recent times. Some 
ladies of the higher classes in that far -off* period showed 
decided administrative power; many were distinguished by 
literary merit ; free spope was allowed for the exercise of 
their powers, and the seclusion of the zenana is supposed not 
to have existed. Then followed the Mahomedan conquests, 
and various causes combined to hinder progress in regard to 
the enlightenment of women. The intellectual culture of 
men had lessened, owing to the disordered state of the 
country and the unsettled feeling of the times. Thus that 
of women was inevitably thrown back; and the most potent 
cause of hindrance was the custom of early* marriage, which 
now became a mark of class distinction, and which, as it 
were, stole aw<ay the years that should have been given to 
education. In spite of all obstacles, however, the abilities of 
women were never wholly neglected ; and with the rise of 
the British administration, the old sentiment in favour of 
education having first been aroused in regard to the instruc- 
tion of boys, liad gradually been called into activity for the 
benefit also of girls. 

Mr. Bhownaggree here added : 

But before proceeding further, let me add here a few observa- 
tions from a speech delivered recently by Sir James Fergusson, the 
Governor of Bombay, which came into my hcCnds after this paper 
was w'ritten, not merely because they bear tesfiniony to some of the 
statements made hero, but also for the mor^ important purpose 
of proving to any w’ho may entertain a doubt that female educa- 
tion is one of tho crying w^ants of India. Says Sir James 
Fergusson, after a long and critical acquaintance wdth Indian 
society in a large and perhaps the most enlightened Presidency 
dn the country : ** The custom of secluding your women is not 
sanctioned by antiquity; and it is a custom which not only 
degrades them, but reduces them to abject slavery. You cannot 
degrade your wives and the mothers of your children from their 
rightful position in this life without degrading your race to A 
slavery that is sure to act injuriously on yourselves. The seclu- 
sion of women is a foreign, and not an ancient .custom of the^ 
Hindoos. It has no place in your religion ; and its result, phy- 
sically as well as morally, is degradation to those dependent 
upon you. . . . There exists no more certain and natural 
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way of removing these evils than the education of women. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that, with regard to this point, such 
a healthy tone pere vails. Woman is the helpmate of man ; and 
depend upon it, if she is emancipated through education from 
her ’present thrajdom, she will see that the necessary social 
reforms are brought about in good time.^' 

After these introductory remarks, Mr. Bhownaggree- gave 
the following interesting sketch, illustrative of the present 
« position of female education in India — the first part of his 
subject : 

Southern India, it seems, was the earliest to enter the field, 
mainly owing to the fact that missionary enterprise found a 
larger sphere of action there than in other parts of the country, 
and a great number of men who did not change their religion 
took benefit, nevertheless, of the schools founded by them, and 
were thereby enabled to appreciate and enter into sympathy 
with their endeavours to iipprove the status of the people. 
When, just forty years ago, the first girls* school, partly under 
Native management, was started, there were already in the 
existing missionary schools female children of a small section 
of Hindus of the higher castes. A number of schools, some 
under the management of Europeans and Natives, others under 
that of Natives alone, and mostly under the control and inspec- 
tion of Government, came now into existence, and the progress 
of the girls had, by 1858, arrived at a stage which made it 
desirable to have an examination for the award c>f school- 
mistresses’ certificates. In that year, too, another strong im- 
petus was given byt admitting girls’ schools to the benefit of 
grants in aid, when among schools, with 1,185 pupils, a sum 
of Es. 1,589 was ^j^ven. This was a very small, but an 
important beginoing,* for it was, J believe, the Brat step towards 
the definite recognition of the claims of female education to 
State support. In twelve years more the figures multiplied, 
and we find a sum of Es. 25,682 given to 138 schools, consist- 
ing of 7,245 girls; and in the course of a further period of ten 
years, the number of schools stood at 557, . and of pupils at 
35,000, the total expenditure being over two and a quartetr lacs 
of rupees. The pi^minent features of the educational system of 
Madras, as distinguished from those of the other districts, not 
excepting Bombay, are that it has a highly efficient organisation, 
a fuller vitality appears to pervade that system, and the action 
of Government officers and the co-operation of the people are 
more responsive to one another. Enlightened interest like that 
of the Maharaja of Yizianagram, whose name is associated 
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with a number of schools doing substantial wo^ ; of the late 
Princess of Tanjore, who, we are tohl, having taken great care 
to educate herself,*' was always ready to support the cause ; of 
the Prince and Princess of Arcot, and of many *oth ere, has been 
cordially supported by those in authority, and welcomed^ by 
those in whose behalf it is exerted. We hate the noble ex- 
ample of Lady Hobart, who, during her husband’s administra- 
tion of Madras, tock warm personal interest in education, 
particularly that of the Mahomedan women, probably because 
she found them in a more backward state than those. of other 
races, and who gave tangible shape to that interest bv founding 
a school for them. Mrs. Grant Duff, the wife of the present 
Governor, seems to be equally zealous, as the local papers 
almost every week testify; and as one wades through the 
reports of public instruction in Madras for recent years, one is 
agreeably struck with the fact that the successive heads of Aat 
Department have made the development of female education a 
matter of special and indulgent care. A number of normal and 
practising classes are in active operation ; the inspection of 
female schools is entrusted to competent women specially ap- 
pointed for the work ; and all throughout the Presidency the 
signs of a healthy infantile growth are perceptible. It is pleas- 
ing to note this fact from such interesting statements as the one 
contained in the Report fur 1882, which saya: “ The work done 
by the Inspectress during tho yetir has been greater than in the 
previous year. The number of schools examined rose from 143 
to 162, and the pupils examined from^ 5,150 to 5,947. Mrs. 
Braiider spent 72 days in examining work, and 67 days on 
circuit, and travelled nearly 2,300 miles.’* ^We have it again on 
more recent authority that now, at the beginning of this year, 
“ the number of girls being educated was twice as large as it 
was three or four years ago. There wor» now 60,000 girls in 
the various schools, against 30,000 about four years ago. , . . 

There wore three normal schools then, and by the en^. of this 
year there would be eleven at work.” ^ 

As the Church of England Society and the missionaries of 
the Scottish Church had initiated the movement in Madras, so it 
was another similar body that began the work of female educa- 
tion in Bombay. It was the American Mission. The efiPbrts of 
this body, supplemented by those of the two previously namod, 
went through a similar process, and brought about much the 
same result as in the case of Madras ; namely, to impress the 
young men trained under the new system with a sense of 
the want of female education. A number of Parsee youths — 
the first, and hitherto perhaps unsurpassed, batch of students 
turned out by ^atdnstitution which commemorates the name of 
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one of the b&st 4.nd most far-seeing Govemors of Bombay, the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone — ^paved the way. The prominent 
students of this institution had, with the co-operation of their 
professors and teachers, formed a society called the Students’ 
Literary and Scigntidc Society ; and it was through the medium 
of this body, and as the result of discussions conducted with 
much ability and discretion, that the youthful band of Parsee 
reformers, led by men so well known at the present day as 
Dadabhai Naorojee, Nowrojee Furdoonjee, and others, es- 
tablished four schools in 1B49 for the instruction of girls of 
*their community exclusively. Their Hindoo colleagues were not 
slow to follow this example. Thus a fair beginning was made, 
which the perseverance and energy of the Elphinstonians carried, 
almost unaided, to a stage of development in some years, when 
their efforts were recognised and substantially supported by a 
few leading members of their community. This, in an appreci- 
able degree, gave popular sanction to the cause of female educa- 
tion, and within eight years of the commencement a Girls’ 
School Association was constituted to conduct and extend the 
working of these schools. About the same time, in 1857, 
Government encouraged schoolmasters of vernacular boj^s’ 
schools to open classes for girls. This, again, gave some 
impetus to the education of girls of other castes. In 1869, 
in the whole Presidency, there were 209 schools with 9,291 
pupils. In the course of another year or two, when the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction was under its able and energetic 
director, now a member ,of the Government of Bombay, the 
Hon. J. B. Peilo, it recognised the claims of female education 
to State aid in a more liberal spirit than had been yet done, with 
the result of increasiifg the number of pupils three-fold in a few 
years. In 1882 thefe were 843 schools with 26,766 pupils, 
costing an expenditu|;e of one lac and seventy -eight thousand 
rupees. Private enterprise, it is gratifying to note, has not been 
backward in Bombay in stimulating the growth of establish- 
ments for the^ instruction of females. The schools of the 
association above referred to have had considerable support 
given them by the Parsees, for whose benefit they are intended. 
Indeed they have been managed solely from funds contributed 
by the community ; and the liberality of one of its most respected 
members, Sorabjee Shapooijee Bengalee, O.I.E., last year pro- 
vided a home for the chief among their schools. Another large 
institution for their exclusive advantage is that which bears the 
renowned name of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, which was founded 
by that philanthropist. The name of another benefactor, Sir 
Gowasjee Jehangeer, is associated with the foundatioir and 
‘ atenanoe of other institutions of a similar, character. Aa I 
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remarked above^ the Hindoos have not been sloV td imitate the 
exertions or the benefactions of the Farsees in this direction; 
while, recently, the more enlightened among the Mahomedan 
section of the inhabitants have shown their appreciation of the 
benefits that have resulted therefrom by trying to do likewise. 
The bonds of caste, however, and the trammels«of custom hdve, 
unfortunately, held the good intentions of these communities in 
check considerably. Still, all over the Presidency there are 
female schools of varying degrees of strength and utility; and 
their free introduction in the territories of neighbouring chiefs 
is the most undeniable proof of the acceptance by the Native • 
population as a whole of female education as a necessary adjunct 
to national progress. 

The institutions which I have named here were projected to 
carry on their work in the vernacular languages. There have 
been established in later years, however, schools which have 
conducted instruction in English with much success, and it is 
evident that all future efforts for the development of higher 
female education — in the capital and chief towns, at all 
events — must proceed on this basis. It may be worth while, 
therefore, to note here a few facts in connection with the latter. 

A project of some magnitude was set on foot in 1863, by 
Manockjoe Ciirsetjee, a gentleman of distinguished position, 
which set forth that “ to have a school in Bombay for Badian 
girls to receive English education was a desideratum long felt.’* 
Manockjee Cursetjee was an enthusiast, but not a dreamer. He 
had first practised what he now preferred himself to preach to 
others ; he had successfully educated hie own daughters to an 
extent unknown at that time, and even at this day but rarely 
approached. The obstacles which had lain*in his path, and the 
unpopularity he had to encounter in this *tnatter, would have 
daunted a less resolute will than his. By Jhe time he launched 
his scheme, however, these obstacles had well-nigh disappeared, 
and he was recognised as the pioneer of female English educa- 
tion. Ho had gathered round him a number of ardent sup- 
porters, with whose moral and material help he founded the 
Alexandra Girls* English Institution. The marriage of H.B.H. 
the Prince of Wales had just then taken place ; and in honour 
of that wspicious event, the name of his august consort was, 
with their gracious permission, given to the school. Started 
under such promising circumstances, it thenceforward attempted 
to do its beneficent work. Its career has been chequered 
its progress, like that of all kindred establishments throughout 
the country, slow, owing to various causes, most of them of 
a general, and a few of a peculiar, character. It ia, however, 
located now in a splendid ouilding of its own ; and there is no 
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reason why,*wi4h the co-operation of the people anj of the 
Educational Department, it should not become the leading 
English -teaching female school in Bombay. Since its es- 
tablishment, othfer schools on a similar basis, but on smaller 
scales, have beeiji established in many parts of the Presidency^ 
and* these also perform their work with more or less success. 
And, very recently, another attempt has been made by some en- 
lightened men, with renewed vigour, to found a large school on a 
similar basis in Poona. It is pleasing to note that the lead in 
this project has been taken by an* enlightened Hindoo education- 
•ist, Rao Bahadoor S. P. Pandit, and other gentlemen of that 
community. That disinterested friend of India and its people, 
Sir William Weddorbuni, has aided their efforts in a laudable 
spirit, and made the first donation towards it of the sum of 
Its. 10,000 ; and the Marchioness of Bipon has also encouraged 
the scheme by her support. Tliey have secured other large en- 
dowments, and there is every promise of their proving highly 
successful. I shall close this brief sketch of education in 
Bombay by noting, in conclusion, that there are two normal 
schools, one in Poona and the other at Ahinedabad, for the 
training of teachers for elementary classes. 

Next in order of time and numbers, we come to Bengal and 
the provinces of Niorthern India. Here, too, missionaries first 
inaugurated the movement, and its earl}'^ narrative would be a 
repetition of that of Madras and Bombay. It has had to en- 
counter, however, bigger olistacles if possible, its progress has 
been slower, and the extent of its operations much more re- 
stricted. The greater number and influence of the Mahomedan 
populations in those districts have offered a passive resistance, 
more enduring than*that of the inhabitants of other parts of 
India. And the littib that had been done at the outset towards 
conquering it was neutralised by that disastrous outburst of 
passioua which blackened the history of those districts in 18*57. A 
new beginning had to be made, and, with the stimulus of grants-^ 
in-aid; tjbe number of girls* schools in Bengal stood at the low figure 
of thirty-five, with less than 1 ,200 pupils in 1 858-9. By j udicious 
encouragement, however, the numbers have risen latterly, and 
the tatal of such schools in 1882 was 1,015 — all save twenty- 
five, however, being for primary instruction only — consisting 
altogether of 41,349 pupils, and costing not as much as rupees 
two lacs and a quarter. I shall not trouble you with figures 
showing the progress hitherto, made in the Punjab, the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, in Central India, and other 
smaller districts. They labour under the same difiicultieB as 
Bengal, and often to a greater extent, because, generally speak- 
ing, Western civilisation has had less influence over the people. 
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The commencement pf female education of th^ more Western 
type in Bengal may be dated from about 1820. The Calcutta 
School Society, which was founded in 1818, was strenuou^y 
supported by the well-known David Hare ; and two years later 
a girls’ school was established by what was known as the Juvenile 
Society. The pupils of this school, to the number of 40, passed 
a public examination shortly afterwards. At tlie same time that 
Englishmen were thus exerting themselves, some prominent 
Bengali gentlemen also gave support to t?he cause, notwith- 
stan<liDg tho fierce opposition of their countrymen. Sir Badha- 
kant Deb Bahadur held examinations in his own mansion, and , 
this induced Mfs. Wilson to found ten schools, under the patron- 
age of the Marchioness of Hastings. Other schools, among 
them one for the training of teachers, followed. There are now 
excellent sebools in Calcutta, carrying on instruction in English, 
and the most interesting among them is that which bears the 
name of its founder, tho Hon. Drink water Bethune. This gen- 
tleman, who w'as legal member of Council, established in 1847 
a girls’ school, maintained it for some time at his own expense, 
supervised its management, and on his death, which took place 
two years later, left his lands and other property in Calcutta for 
its endowment in perpetuity. Ijady Dalhousie afterwards took 
much interest in it ; and Lord Dalhousie maintained it for the 
next five- years, at an animal cost of Bs. 8,000, from his private 
purse. These disinterested efforts are justly kept in grateful 
remembrance by llie people of Bengal, and the name of Bethune 
is held in esteem and veneration all over India. The school, 
although its career has not been one ‘of uninterrupted success, 
has outlived its difficulties, and now holds a high position among 
other institutions of the kind. It succeeded in passing a student 
at the entrance examination of the Calcutta University in 1878, 
and since then it has carried on in its upper classes collegiate 
instruction. It is all, the more gratifying to note, since we had 
to enter on this part of our subject under a discouraging aspect, 
that Calcutta is the only town in India which has a college for 
fenialo students from which they can proceed to University 
examinations, and which can boast of having turned out already 
the pioneers of a class destined, we may fairly hope, to become 
in future powerful fur good — the “girl graduate.” 

At the figures and stages indicated in this necessarily incom- 
plete sketch has arrived the development of female education in 
different parts of India. It is certainly far from* being a glowing 
aspect of affairs ; and when we are told in the result that in the 
more advanced Presidencies^namely, Madras and Bombay, there - 
is under instruction 1 girl m every 403 and 431 respectively of 
their female populations, that Bengal follows with 1 in 976, and 
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that in those districts of Hyderabad which have had the benefit 
of British administration there is but 1 in 3,630, and when we 
remember, too, that there are other large tracts of India whose 
progress has been thought so insignificant that they had to be 
left out of reckoning, it will be generally conceded that the 
futftre prospectij of female instruction are worthy the most 
serious consideration of all who can feel any interest in the 
subject. 

In the second part of his lecture, relating to the future 
prospects of Female Education in India, Mr. Bhownaggree 
"^stated more fully his views as to the aid which Government 
might advantageously afford to the movement. He had no 
intention of advocating an exclusive reliance on legislation 
and Government support, which he considered wn)uld be fatal 
to healthy growth on tlie part of the people. But he decidedly 
believed that just as thirty years ago Government had fostered 
the* education of boys, it should now sliow the same zeal in 
the interests of girls. The one-sided acting, originally .justified 
by existing circumstances, had brought about a dissimilarity 
in the modes of life and thouglit of men and women, which 
would be hurliiil in result if allowed to continue. It is true 
that apathy still exists in many parts of India as to the 
education of girls ; but there is much evidence tha't a great 
change has taken place, and that by means of wise encourage- 
ment, more and more Indian i>arents will gradually become 
willing to send their daughters to school.. Mr. Bhownaggree 
urged, therefore, that increased grants should be de.voted to 
this object; and if it is impracticable to devote a larger share 
Of the State revenue to Education, he suggested that an ap- 
preciable part of the available funds should bo diverted from 
boys’ schools to assfst in the development of those for girls. 
He quoted with gratification the first recommendation on this 
subject of the Commission of 1882 : “ That Female Education 
be treated as a legitimate charge as alike on local, municipal, 
and provincial funds, and receive special encouragement.” 
He kidded that it is too late in the day to contend that the 
actual want of female education is not already felt. And 
that fact being admitted, “ the question with a Government 
like ours is, not whether to supply it, but how to supply it.” 

We now quote Again from the Paper : 

Among the other Becommenda^ons of the Commission, I 
find suggestions regarding three points to which my own brief 
experience inclines me to attach much importance. These ate 
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with reference, first, to the training of efficient teachers ; second, 
zenana teaching third, the qualifying of European or Eurasian 
young women to carry on instruction in Natiye schools. Each 
of these subjects is capable of elaborate treatment, and has 
considerable bearing on the prospects of female education in the 
immediate future. I can, however, do no more than just make 
a passing reference to each here. 

In the present state of people’s thoughts regarding female 
education, when the whole situation is in a state of transition, 
it is of paramount importance that the entire machinery of 
instruction should be, as far at least as practicable, worked^ 
by women. If not the whole teaching work of every school, 
at least the work of inspection can be without delay entrusted 
to w^omen ; and normal schools should be multiplied and 
encouraged. Even as it is, the material is at hand ; for if 
early marriage prevents the attendance of girls at schools, early 
widowhood leaves a considerable number of girls of school- 
going age at leisure, which cannot be more profitably employed 
than in adapting themselves to the work of teachers. More 
than fifteen years ago, when, as one result of the benevolent 
work undertaken by Miss Carpenter, whose name will long 
remain honourably associated with Indian female education, a 
normal school was established in Bombay, in a little time, by 
the offer of a few scholarships, a large number of candidates 
sought admission ; and among these were Hindoo widows, some 
of whom, I believe, conduct schools at the present day in an 
efficient manner. Fifteen years have made a change for the 
better in the minds of our Hindoo fribnds, and an invitation to ‘ 
join normal schools would, there can be no doubt, meet with 
cordial response from them. • 

The second point, that of zenana teaobing, is equally im- 
portant. It is the thin edge of the wedge. If we have failed 
hitherto to introduce free air and light fhto the' zenana from 
without, let us try the weary but more effectual process of 
creating behind it the want of free air and light, until the 
purddh is rent. To a very large extent this work is now per- 
formed by missions, as well as the work of education generally. 
While every Indian educationist will cheerfully acknowledge 
his gratitude to these noble missions for their good work, and 
while he can sympathise with the suggestion of the Oommission, 
that religious schools should be equally eligible for aid with 
non-religious, so far as they produce ** any secular results, such 
as a knowledge of reading and writing,” I believe I express 
.the view of most of those 'jfho do not insist on considering any 
particular religion as part of education, that the operation of 
this measure will require very delicate handling. The least 
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suspicion of bias in , favour of religious schools is apt to undo 
the work of years ; and if, owing to the gr.eater efficiency of 
teaching which these bodies are known to possess, they should, 
as the result of \his provision, appropriate a large amount of 
grants at the expense of purely secular schools, the impression 
created thereby would prove seriously detrimental to the cause 
of female education. 

The third subject is, the qualifying of European or Eurasian 
women to teach in Native schools. As the English method of 
teaching grows into favour with the people, teachers of this class 
will be wanted more and more. The chief item of expense in an 
English-teaching girls’ school is the salary of the head -mistress, 
whose services, as a rule, are engaged from this country at a 
high rate. Well qualified as these ladies are for the work they 
undertake, their usefulness is considerably marred by their igno- 
rance of the vernacular of tho children whom they have to teach ; 
in many cases, for months after they enter upon their work, their 
commuT»ication,with their pupils is restricted* from this cause. 
Now, in the chief towns in India, at the very doors of Native 
female schools, there are large establishments for the education 
of European girls, where they receive instruction on a similar 
scale to that whicli obtains in young ladies’ institutions liere. 
These children are, in manj" cases, orphans or of poor parentage, 
and it is part of the duty which the committees of these schools 
undertake to provide work or situations for such when they 
leave school. It has struck me very often that a large field for 
usefulness and means of respectable livelihood would be open to 
them if they were trailed to the work of teaching, and acquired 
a knowledge of the vernaculars of the country. This opening 
seems to have escaped the observation of the Boards of European 
girls’ schools in India hitherto ; but the arrangement proposed 
by the Commission is well calculated to draw their attention to 
it; and it is. not too«..muoh to say that if they act upon the hint 
thus conveyed, long-felt wants on both sides would have a 
chance of being provided for. 

Mr. Bliownaggree finally referred to the medical training 
of women, as calculated to give an impetus to the course 
female education throughout India, partly by affording 
an opening for practical remunerative work. He added : 

,You will pardon me if I seem to attach any mercenary im- 
portance to this noble movement. I have the greatest faith in 
the moral and materidl blessings it is sure to confer on India 
eventually, and I believe that indirectly it will prove to Tbe a 
powerful instrument for those who^seek to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Indian female. A purely medical miesion will 
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have behind the pnrddh ten times the efficacy a yeligious, or 
even partly religious and partly medical, mission. But in the 
cause of education generally, in inspiring conviction as to its 
blessings, and arousing a love for its pursuit, eaph Indian female 
doctor by the bedside of a patient will be truly a spirit ** with 
something of an angel light.” In the ignorant mind, too, Jier 
practical ability to effect a euro, and even in tlfose who care for 
no reward but that which could be measured by money, her 
example would have the indirect influence of arousing a desire 
for education. The project has evoked the greatest interest 
in difierent parts of India. In Bombay, the munificence of a 
respected Parsee gentleman, Pestonjee Hormasjee Cama, and of ^ 
Hadjee Camoo Suliman, a well-known Mahomodan merchant; 
and in Calcutta, that of the distinguished lady Mahranee Sur- 
noinai, has. assured it success, and thus given the cause of 
education generally most timely and much-needed help. 

The following is the concluding paragraph of the 
Paper ; 

But apart from such measures, the national development of 
the cause now demands from the nation itself its chief support. 
The significance of all other help, how^ever valuable and neces- 
sary, is, after all, secondary. It is th?\t considerable section of 
the Indian community which has come intQ contact with Western 
civilisation, and whose minds have been moulded by European 
teaching, which has begun to feel sorely the want of education 
for its womankind, and clamours loudest for its supply — it is 
that body of men who must lead the way and demolish all 
obstacles. Greater activity has of late years prevailed among 
them, but there is a want of vigour and 'perseverance which 
inars its ellect. The initiation of the now^moasures which the 
Commission has suggested will, however, igipose on these men 
functions for the due discharge of which, well qualified as they 
are, they will require great courage and consistency. The force 
of example, too, will be of the utmost use in this matter. 
Every one of these men is now morally pledged to educate the 
female members of his family. There have already been laud- 
able instances of the fulfilment of this expectation ; and the 
most striking, as perhaps the most recent, is that of the Maha- 
raja of Bhaunagar, who, having some years ago founded a gills’ 
school in his capital, now sends his own daughters to it. An 
example like this is worth any amount of preaching. But all 
this fs an uphill work for the natives of India ; and they will 
need all the sympathy and aid which can be extended to them 
by Englishmeiii members of the Government as well, as others. 

19 
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Their moi'al> support will go a great way to redeem the toil. We 
havo seen above that the Madras Presidency has been fortuilate 
in a succession of G-ovemors and their wives, and of officers 
entrusted with the direction of ppblic instruction, who have 
taken a personal and indulgent interest in the work of improving 
the' mental culture of females. 1 consider it a circumstance 
worthy of record here, that one of the last acts of the now 
retiring Governor of Bombay, Sir James Fergnsson, was to lay 
the foundation of what promises to become a powerful educa- 
tional institution for the females of the Deccan ; and, with the 
t concurrence of his colleagues in the Government, to accord to it 
State-support on a much more liberal scale than has ever been 
done hitherto. I trust I am not too sanguine when I express 
the hope that it is but the beginning in Western India of a 
policy which finds favour with every friend of female enlighten- 
ment ; and I have not the least fear that any means which the 
most profound faith in the education of women, and the highest 
conception of the duties of an Indian administrator for its 
encouragement can contrive, will be spared during the tenure of 
Sir James’s successor, Lord Reay. If such zeal were manifested 
all over India, the prospects of female education would be bright 
indeed. The popular mind — divided as it is by race, religion, 
and custom, and incapable of judging with discrimination on 
those delicate matters which are allied with the intellectual 
growth of the woraefi of India — is crying for the light, and 
needs encouragement and guidance. There looms in the dis- 
tance a golden future ; the start has been made, but before 
arriving at the destination a rough path has to be traversed, 
overshadowed with doubt and with danger. As t(» the winning 
of the goal there can be no misgiving, however, if those men, 
both English and Indian, who have at heart her cause would 
say— - 

“But in tBe shadow will we work, ami mould 
The Woman to the fuller day.'’ ' 

At the conclusion of the l^aper, the Cjhairinan, Mr. Alfred 
Bevan, expressed the great interest with which he had listened 
Ip it, and his satisfaction at the encouraging progress which 
was beginning to take place in regard to female education in 
India, referring especially to the account given by the lecturer 
of lihe advance made at Madras. 

General R. M. Macdonald then spoke as follows : ^ 

Mr. Bhownaggree, in his interesting historical retrospect, has, 
after tracing the state of female education in India in ancient 
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and modem tiijieB, shown ns how the numbe^ o£ girls under 
instruction in yarious provinces has been advancing of late 
years. Both in his statistics and in the introductory remarks of 
the Chairman, a somewhat prominent position has been assigned 
to Madras, which happens to be the Presidency with which I 
have been more immediately connected. Mr. Bhownaggree*has 
pointed out how the number of girls under instruction in the 
Madras Presidency has gradually risen from a very small figure 
to 60,000, but he has also shown how much still remains to be 
done, and how small a proj>ortion this number bears to the 
number of those who might and ought to be under instruction.^ 
I am able, however, to recall a period, not very distant — I think 
it was the year 1867 — when all the boys and girls on the rolls 
of the Madras Educational Department put together amounted 
to less than 60,000 ; and the same kind of process has been 
going on in other parts of India. The progress which has been 
already made seems, therefore, full of hope for the future. Even 
in England the state of female education has not always been 
such as we see it. Its advance has been a question of time. 
Many of those present hero may remember a chapter in which 
Macaulay describes the condition of England in 1685, just two 
hundred years ago. Tlie literary stores of the lady of the 
manor and her daughter usually consisted, at that 'time, of a 
prayer-book and an account-book. Ladies of high rank, and 
even queens, made mistakes in spelling and grammar of which 
a girl in a charity school in the* present day would be ashamed. 
The change which it has taken two hundred years to accomplish 
in England will take some time in Bidia. Mr. Bhownaggree 
has given ns in some detail an account of the measures which he 
deems necessary for the further development of female educa- 
tion. One of the greatest difficulties at pi-esent is tlie want of 
money. This is a most serious obstacle. Perhaps it may be 
met to some extent by diverting some of tRe funds now devoted 
to the education of boys and girls ; but, of course, every 
measure of this kind must bo unpalatable to those who are 
the immediate sufferers, and w^e can only hope that they wdll 
learn to submit to it as a necessary evil. Another great 
obstacle to the spread of female education is, as Mr. Bhow- 
naggree has told us, the want of female teachers. At present 
m^e teachers are largely employed in girls’ schools. These 
are usually elderly men, some of whom have already failed 
in other professions. It is, of course, very desirable on 
many grounds to get rid of these men, and the proper 
remedy is no doubt the multiplication of Normal Schools 
for training female teachers. As yet very little has been done 
in this direction, and the establishment of such schools is 
' 19 * 
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attended witlf coiisiderable difficulties. Some of these difficulties 
were experienced at Madras, when a Female Normal School 
was started there, under the superintendence of Miss Bain, in 
consequence of a " visit from Miss Carpenter. Eventually some 
progress was made, in spite of these difficulties ; and I believe 
some of the ladiec here have had opportunities of seeing three 
teachers trained in the Madras Normal School, who came over 
to England for the purpose of improving themselves, and one of 
whom attended this institution. But it is not sufficient that girls^ 
schools in India shall be taught by female teachers. The super- 
' Intend ence und inspection of such schools should also, as far as 
possible, be committed to women. The urgent need of a lady, 
able to devote her whole time and thoughts to the subject of 
Female Education, iinjiressed itself very strongly on ray mind, 
and I ovontiiallj' succeeded in inducing Government to eanciion 
the appointment of the first European Inspectress sent to India. 
The lady selected for that post was Mrs. Brander, who, as 
Miss Bain, had done such excellent service in the Female 
Normal School at Madras. She only arrived just before I left ^ 
but when Mr. Bhownaggree mentioned just now that the 
number of girls under instruction at Madras had risen since 
1880 from ^30,000 to GO, 000, I could not ludp remembering that 
this groat increase has taken place during Mrs. Brander’s 
tenure of her new office. The inereaso is, of course, not duo 
solely or even mainly to Mrs. Brander’s exertions. Many 
influences liave been at work ; but 1 have but little doubt that 
Mrs. Brander’s influence has contributed in no small measure 
to this advance; and 1 trust that one of the results of her 
appointment will be the crea'ion of other appointments of a 
similar kind, and thal we shall, in course of time, see European 
Inspectresses of Girls^ Schools, and Native Deputy-Inspectrei-sos 
working under them, .all over India. 

Mr. r. Ramasawnii Eaju, B.A., of Madras : 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The Paper that 
Mr. Bhownaggree has read before you this evening is a masterly 
epi|ome in regard to the subject of Female Education in India 
at present. In the preamble he gave an account of Female 
Education in the past, and referred to its progress in India in 
ancient times. By way of further illustration of this part of his 
subject, I have but to recall to your minds such names as 
Yagnyavalka, and Maitreyee and Gargee, h^ illustrious lady 
pupils. Later on, how eager parents were to give their daughters 
sound instruction in the more reflned branches of knowledge, is 
proved by the story of Bilhana. You have all heard of Sakun- 
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tala, the Queen of Dushyanta ; that she was educated may 
he gleaned from the play of Kalidasa^ of which that charming 
princess is the heroine. Like many other things that under- 
went a change for the worse during the lldahomedan rale 
in India, Eemale Education was hampered and restricted, if not 
utterly abandoned, in tho majority of instances! But the advent 
of English rule has given a fresh impetus to the question. The 
people — though in some respects slow to perceive the advantages 
of the present system of female education in India — have, in 
the main, co-operated with the Government ; and the slow 
growth of the undertaking is more an indication of its steady 
and sure advancement in the future than of any apathy on the 
part of those among whom it has been so noi)ly set on foot. 
Every undertaking has an ideal of some kind or other before it, 
which it seeks to accomplish. Ideals, as a rule, have a great 
deal in them that is exaggerated or divergent from what actually 
happens in practical life from the very best efforts of mankind. 
Divested of all such exaggerated notions, the ideal with respect 
to female education in India may be resolved to this : Sufficient 
education for all the women of tho country, and that education 
almost entirely in the hands of the people as active agents. I 
think — and so do many that have studied the question in all its 
aspects, including the learned lecturer this evening, whom you 
have already hoard — that the time for this. consummation is not 
far off. Allow me to conclude with these few remarks, thanking 
you inost sincerely for the kindness with which yoxi have listened 
to me. • , 

Mr. A. K. Settna, of Bombay, barrister-at-law, also made 
some observations, bearing testimony to the fact that in India 
female education was generally wanted^ He considered the 
future of it very promising if those' yho agreed with the 
views of the lecturer continued their interest in the cause, 
and did not relax their labours. 

Mr. H. Hamilton Hoare moved a vote of tliaiiks to Mr. 
Bhownaggree in very cordial terms; adding some remarks 
as to the probable effect of progress of female education 
in India upon the present custom of seclusion of women, 
and in general upon caste. 

Mr. Bhownaggree briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks ; 
and, in the course of a reply to some questions, said be was 
very glad to fin^ that his suggestion that larger grants ought 
to be made to the education of females, even, if necessary, by 
diverting some of the funds devoted to male education, had, 
in addition to the concurrence of a late high officer of the 
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Bombay Educational Department, that evening evoked the 
approval of so experienced and successful an officer as Creneml 
Macdonald, lat© Director of Public Instruction at Madras. 
The audience then adjourned to the large Gymnasium, where 
refreshments had been provided by Miss Buss ; and a little 
time having been spent in conversation, the party separated, 
after a very interesting evening. 

(The Paper was first read by Mr. Bhownaggree on 
March 13th, at the Society of Arts, when Mr. Matthew 
'Arnold presided. It is printed in e^Henso in the Journal of 
that Society of the 20tli idem, together with a valuable dis- 
cussion opened by Sir Pichard Temple, Bart., and ably 
sustained.) 


EXHIBITION OF XEEDLEWOPJC, MADEAS. 

^ ( Com mun icaled . ) 

The Madras Branch of the National Indian Association 
held their Fourth Annual Exhibition of Needlework in Feb- 
ruary last. The Exhibition was opened by Her Excellency 
Mrs. Grant Duff, on the evening of February 24th, when a 
large number of the leading members of tlie English and 
Indian couimnnities w’ere present. IMrs. Grant Duff examined 
the needlew’ork with mferest, and ex])ressed her pleasure at 
the improvement showm this year, and at the increased quan- 
tity of Indian embroidery. Her Excellency was so good as 
to promise that sh<? would endeavour to obtain patterns of 
Eussian t. ibroidery /oY- the Association. 

Mrs. (Jrigg very kindly again undertook the management 
of the Exliibition, and wurs aided by iliss Carr, the Honorary 
Secretary, and the Sub -Committee of Ladies. Mr. Vijiaranga 
Mudaliar lent invaluable aid to the Committee. The Trus- 
^tees of Pacheappa ]\rudaliar's Charities were so kind as to 
lend their tine Hall for the Exhibition, and this contributed 
much to its success. 

Two large stands were placed in the centre of the Hall, 
One held the prize-work for plain-sewing, mending, white 
embroidery, and pillow-lace ; the other held the ornamental 
needlework of the Hobart School for Mahoraedan Girls. 
This consisted chiefly of Indian embroidery, and was much 
admired. The rest of the needlework was disposed on large 
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screens round the hall, each kind of work being on a sepa- 
rate screen. Other screens held Indian work-kindly lent for 
exhibition. Groups of foliage plants and ferns were arranged 
throughout the Hall, and the scene was a very bright and 
pretty one. • 

The cloths and coats lent by Mr. Vijiaranga Mudaliar 
were extremely gorgeous and costly, many of them being 
literally “ cloth of gold.” Mr. Havell, the Superintendent of 
the School of Art, was so good as to exhibit some beautiful 
palampores and Indian cloths from North Arcot and Madura.*' 

The amount and (piality of needlework sent for competi- 
tion showed a satisfactory imiu'ovemerit. The number of 
contributors rose from 41 in 1884 to 91 this year; and it 
seemed to be the unanimous opinion that a marked improve- 
ment had* taken place in the ([uality of the work, especially 
in that of the plain work and mending. In ornamental 
needlework the colours and designs had improved. There 
w^as a larger rjuaiitity of Indian embroidery, but still not as 
much of this as is desirable. The Committee endeavour to 
encourage in every way the development of native artistic work. 

The pillow-lac(^ from 'L'richinopoly was exceedingly beau- 
tiful ; some in gold and silver thread was-especially admired. 
The specimens of white embroidery were very few this year, 
none being sent, as in former years, from the large Mission 
Schools in Tiinievelly. A great ndraber of samplers, mth 
l^nglislj, Tamil, ixnd Telugu letters, were exhibited, and some 
of them were exceedingly well done. •Tlie Committee are 
anxious to enconrage sampler work, as marking is necessary 
and is appreciated in Indian h(>useholds.^ 

Some good Kindergarten work was exhibited; but only 
the Maharajah of Vizianagaram’s Central School in Black 
Town gained a prize. It is hoped that more will join in this 
competition next year. 

A new feature in the Exhibition was a supply of needle- 
work patterns and materials foi* sale. The Committee pro* 
cured them from London, through the Hon. Sec. of the 
Association, and sold them at cost price. The intention was 
to provide the native ladies and schools with good pa.tterns 
and materials at as cheap a rate as possible. The experiment 
was successful, and the original cost of the materials was 
recovered. 

Some specimens of needlework done in Board Schools ia 
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London, and some from European and Eurasian Schools in 
Madras, were exhibited, and were so good that they w^ould be 
useful in raising the general standard. 

The Exhibition was open for four days, and it was calcu- 
lated that about 1,000 persons visited it. One day was 
reserved for ladieS only, and 116 lady-visitors came, of whom 
about one hundred w^ere Hindus. Many of these were con- 
tributors, and showed an eager interest in finding their work 
and ascertaining whether it had procured a prize. 

* Forty-three prizes in all were awarded, and twenty-six 
specimens obtained honourable mention. IMzes have been 
generously given by H.H. the Maharani of Vizianagaram, the 
Senior Eiini of Travancorc, and Mrs. Carmichael. A prize 
had been promised by II. H. the late Princess of Tanjore, who 
ever took a warm interest in the Exhibition. The Associa- 
tion has lost, in Her Highness, a kind friend and helper. 
The Horne Association has kindly sent two medals, and the 
Government of Madras has given three medals and a liberal 
grant towards the expenses. This recognition by and aid 
from Government is an important event in the history of the 
Exhibition. It is believed that this Exhibition is doing an 
important work in stimulating and encouraging the develop- 
ment of useful and ornamental needlework in Indian house- 
holds and schools tliroughout the Presidency of Madras. It 
is hoped that its usefulness will extend from year to year. 


THE TEAINJN(J OF NURSES AND OF FEMALE 
MEDICAL STUDENTS AT , MADRAS. 

To the Editor of the Journal of the National Indian Association, 

My attention has been drawn to the proceedings at a public 
meeting, recorded in the Madras Weehly Mail of the 11th March, 
^ in which Mrs. Grant Duif is reported to have said that six- 
and-twenty, years ago a most admirable school for nurses was 
opened here, and more than four hundred women have passed 
through it ; ” also, that in Lord Hobart’s time, in conjunction 
with Dr. Furnell and Mr. Sim, there was established a class 
for female medical students at the General Hospital.” With 
reference to these remarks, I would mention that in my letter of 
2nd March, 188*3, to the Journal of the National Indian Association^ 
1 placed on record the names of all the medical officers who had 
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aided in establishing nursing schools in Madris. The School 
of Nurses of -six-and-twenty years ago/ to which Mrs. Grant 
Duff alludes, was established 1st August, 1854, by Dr. James 
Shaw; and was exclusively for midwives and nurses to be 
trained, at the Lying-in* Hospital, for the care of women ^d 
children. It was not until fourteen years afflerwards that, in 
18C8, during Lord Napier of Merchistoun’s administration, the 
Government expressed a wish to have women trained for the 
general nursing of all classes of the community. 

Lord and Lady Napier took a personal .interest in' the move- 
ment, and spoke to me within three days of my entering on" 
office as head of the Medical Department. I took up the sub- 
ject, and a scheme which I proposed was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment on Slat May, 1871. For three years there had not been 
any plan devised for giving effect to the wish expressed by 
Government in 1868; and how I obtained the needed funds I 
will now relate : 

In Dr. Shaw’s Lying-in Hospital curriculum, the stipend of 
the pupils under training as nurses and midwives was paid for 
twelve months. But Dr. Harris, who had succeeded to the 
charge of tJiat hospital, when referred to by me, undertook to 
teach them midwifery in the second half of the year, provided 
they wore duly instructed in sick nursing during their first six 
months. By this arrangement, six months’ stipends became 
available for nurse-pupils, and the three years of inaction closed. 
In my letter of 22nd March, 1883, to the Journal of the National 
Indian Association^ I mentioned, “ witli .pleasing remembrance, 
the aid given to me by Dr. W. H. Harris in carrying out the 
nursing scheme,” and I have much pleaspre in here renewing 
it. From that time every woman •wishing to study midwifery 
has had to pass as a nurse, after a prior six months’ course of 
instruction in general nursing at the Nurse ^School in the General 
Hospital; and in this manner effect was given, in 1871, to the 
wish expressed by Government in 1868. 

The next change in the nursing emanated from a suggestion 
by a lady, who has since, in other ways, done good largely in 
Madras. Mrs. Carmichael, on ffrst arrival there, went over the 
General . Hospital with me, and advised me to obtain superin- 
tending nurses from England. Mrs. Carmichael’s counsel was 
acted on whilst I was absent on a short sick-leave, and the 
nurse class, as now formed, was completed. 

The other part of Mrs. Grant Duff’s speech is the remark 
that *4n Lord Hobart’s time, in conjunction with Dr. Fumell 
and Mr. Sim, there was established a class for female medical 
students at the General Hospital.” 

But the question of opening the Madras Medical College to 
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lady students Was originated by mo, in my letter of tho 6th 
April, 1S72, while Mr. (now Sir) Alexander Arbuthnot was 
acting Governor, and my proposals were finally sanctioned on 
the 26th October, 1874, during Lord Hobart’s tenure of- office. 
In the intervening period there were several changes in the 
Council; the mombers may have minuted on my proposal, but 
of this I have no cognizance; for, as you know, minutes can 
only be shown to outsiders by tho members who write them, 
and all correspondence on this subject was strictly official. 
Neither Tjord Hobart nor Mr. Sim ever once spoke to me about 
it, and it was only in subsequently carrying out the details of 
the sanction that Dr. Fiirneirs* knowledge was availed of. When 
sanctioning my proposals, in October, 1874, ‘Government left the 
subsidiary arrangements to be carried out by me, in comuiunioa- 
tion with Surgeon-M^or Fnrnell, then Acting Principal of the 
Medical College ; and in my letter of 1883 to the Journal ^ it was 
with very much pleasure that I reiterated that *‘Dr. (now 
Surgeon - General) FurneU’s helping mind was ever ready to 
suggest i)lau8 for the medical education of lady students.” 

There are six institutions flourishing whicli I originated, 
and the medical education of women at tho Madras College 
was tho^last of thorn; tlie others are, tho Madras Muhammadan 
Library; the Medrasaa-i Azam School ; the Government (Jentral 
Museum at ]Madra8; the Zoological Colle(‘.tiou which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan transferred to his People’s Park ; and the Mysore 
Museum at Pan galore. 

^ V Elward Balfour. 

2 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, Loudon, 

14th April, 1885. 


MAHOMED AN EDUCATION AT HYDERABAD. 


The Bovibay GazcMe gave lately iiu interesting account of 
the prize distribution iit the Madrassa, in a letter from their 
Correspondent at Hyderabad. It took place in a newly-built 
.schoolroom, and H. II. the Nizam jiresided on the occasion. 
The Correspondent’s letter begins as iollows: — ‘*ln matters 
educational Hyderabad may be said to be in a somewhat back- 
ward state. Education has not kept pace witli the other reforms 
that have been effected during the past thirty years in the 
country. But in saying this l,inust not be understood to mean 
that education has not advanced at all. It lias made a certain 
progress, slow though it may have been, and Mr. Syed 
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Hossain Bilgmrni, whose new title is Motamun Jung, and 
who until lately held the position of Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Miscellaneous Department, has. done excellent 
work in the cause of education. Of late years the nobility 
and gentry of Hyderabad have evinced a laudable anxiety to 
give their sons the benefit of a liberal education. And the 
present Minister, who himself is an educated and travelled, 
noble, has during his short term of office done much to 
encourage education among all classes.” 

At the prize distribution the Iteport, which was satisfactory ♦ 
in regard to the work of the year, was read by Mr. Picton 
Hodson, M. A. Cambridge, the head master; and afterwards 
Nawab Salar Jung spoke as follows : — 

Ladies and gentlemen, — I am commanded by His Highness 
to expi*oss to the head master, masters, and pupils of the 
Madrassai-i-Alya tlie great satisfaction it gave His Highness to 
read the progress report whicli Mr. Hodson submitted to him, 
and which we have now heard him read. No one who hasonco 
assisted at tlie prize distribution of the Madrassa, or witnessed 
the craving for learning things useful, can accuse the people of 
Hyd(u*{ibad of being behind other provinces in the matter of 
education. Indeed, I am not aware of anotjier town or city in 
India wiiere Mahomedan children of the better classes flock to 
English schools in such numbers as here. The proof of it is 
that out of the materials thus provided, this Madrassa, to which 
I myself once belonged, has contributoci more than any other 
school. I have at last been able to redeem the promise hold out 
by my late father to train the natives of Hyderabad for a share 
in the administration. I understand frmn Motamun Jung 
Bahadoor, who has cliarge* of the special 4 iass, that some forty 
applicants havo appeared for the Civil Service,, and most of 
these have offered to enter without any assistance from the 
Government, provided tliey are allowed to avail themselves of 
the training. Some four or five years ago hardly four or five 
young men would liave competed for such appointments on the 
terms on which they are now offered. I may here mention that 
these youths are to be trained in practical mathematics, rudi- 
ments of engineering, such as drawing, surveying, etc., one of 
the vernaculars, office work, and such other details as will best 
fit them for the public service. They are to be under discipline 
for two years, after which they will be sent into the districts to 
learn their actual work, ajid will receive permanent appoint- 
ments 48 vacancies occur. It has given me great pleasure to 
find that Mr. Hodson has found it possible to take charge of 
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this special Vlaiis at the 8ugg“estioii of Motaniun Jung Bahadoor. 
I am sure the work will be well done. Motainun J ung Bahadoor 
has selected the best youths available for this class, and the 
selection has fullest approval. It must, however, be under- 
stood that in such matters the Government cannot allow mere 
br£n-work to carry the day ; birth and position in life have to be 
weighed, and allowances have to be made for the services 
tendered to the State by the candidate’s father or family. Once, 
however, the appointments have been made, diligence and 
intellect will be given full play, and those will carry the prizes 
who work best. I will now say a few words regarding the 
general work of the Madrassa. The progress in English seems 
to be most satisfactory, and the Madrassa -boys, I understand, 
show a better practical knowledge of English than the pupils of 
any other school. From the results of my own examination in 
Persian, and from the report just read by Motamun Jung 
Bahadoor, I find that there is a considerable improvement of 
late in Arabic and Persian. Hyderabad youths cannot dispense 
with their own classics, if they wish to make themselves useful 
in after-life. In conclusion, I must thank the head master and 
his assistants, both in the English and Oriental departments, for 
the manner in which they have done their work; and to you, 
young men, 1 wish only to say that Providence helps those who 
help themselves, and that there is hardly a prize in life that is 
not within your reach if you begin life with determination to 
succeed j and the secret of success is hard and conscientious work. 
If you do not work in the schools well, you can never hope to 
work well in after-life ; the work that makes bread or wins 
fame. Finally, I have to thank the members of the Board of 
Governors for the services they have rendered to the Madrassa, 
and for tlie assistance that I have always received from them in 
its administration. 

''The Minister’s speech was very 'well delivered, and was 
received with prolonged applause. In training the youths 
of. Hyderabad for the public service the Nizam’s Government 
have taken a step in the right direction, and in a lew years’ 
time we hope to have some members of the nobility and 
gentry of Hyderabad in the trained Civil Service. The forty 
candidates now undergoing instruction have been selected 
with gi’eat care, and do credit to the judgment of Mr. Syed 
Hossein Bilgrami, to whom alone is mainly due the progress 
that has been made of latter years in matters educational. 
Mr. Picton Hodson, "the head master, is a very able and 
conscientious teacher, and is very popular with his pupils, 
who look upon him with affection and respect.” 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE WEST. 

V. THE TRAININO ' COLLEGE OF THE TEACHERS* TRAINING 4ND 

REGISTRATION SOCIETY, SKINNER STREET, bAhOPSOATE. 

As an introduction to a short account of the useful Training 
College for Teachers founded a few years ago in Bishopsgate, 
we will quote from a recent address of J. G. Fitch, Esq., one of 
H.M. Chief Inspectors of Schools, on the occasion of the open- , 
ing of an Institution with a somewhat similar aim at Liverpool. 
After 2)ointing out the great differ^uice between a skilled and 
an unskilled workman in all departments of human industry, 
Mr. Fitch expressed himself as follows, in regard to the enor- 
mous advantages of training for those who devote themselves to 
the occupation of teaching : “ There is no human employmont 
which seems so like drudgery, and which is so wearisome, as 
teaching, to those who do not like it and who are conscious that 
they cauiiot do it well ; and there is no human employment 
which is so delightful and so animafing; which brings with it 
such rich satisfaction, as teaching, to him or her who likes it 
and is well qualified for it. We always enjoy doing what we 
do w^ell. It is the sense of failure, the secret consciousness that 
we are not (?qual to our work, w^hich disjfirits teachers and 
malfcjs them complain of overstrain. And this is more common 
among untrained and half- trained teachers than others. For 
consider what it is that a Training Co*llt*ge does. In the first 
place, of course, it seeks to give an ample supply of accurate 
knowledge on the subjects which the candidate has to teach. 
Nobody can teach a thing w^ho does not fi*t know it. But if 
this were all, y^ou would not need special Normal Colleges for 
teaching. There are many other ways bjr which knowledge 
may be gained and students prepared to pass Examinations. 
And I believe there are still many people who think that, pro- 
vided a person knows his subject well, he will find by the light 
of nature some way of imparting it. This is the accepted theory 
in many of our great pqblic schools. The head-master looks out 
for a young man who has taken a brilliant degree, and is 
satisfied. But he often finds, and all those who are concerned 
in elementary Schools have long ago found out, that it is possible 
for a man to have a good deal of knowledge and yet to be utterly 

deficient in the power of imparting it The art of 

school-keeping is a fine art. It has its rules and its principles. 
There are right ways and wrong ways of communicating truth, 
of classifying and disciplining scholars, of patting questions, of 
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distributing, time'; and what is more, there are good reasons to 
be given why^some are right and others are wrong. Every 
subject you teach has its own special difficulties, and requires to 
be dealt with in a special and characteristic way. He who 
attempts to teach without knowing anything about these is a 
mechanic, not a skilled artist. He tries experiments ; he makes 
mistake after mistake ; and perhaps half his life passes before 
he finds out the most effective methods — methods which, with a 
littlo guidance and preparation, such as you propose to supply 
in this Training College, ho might easily have learned before ho 
entered on his w’ork.” 

A few friends of education, strongly convinced of such 
truths as the above in regard to the art of teaching, and 
feeling that a scheme was needed which should secure ade(2uate 
knowledge as a basis for technical training, founded in 1878 
a Society which had for its main object the professional 
training of women who desire to devote themselves to teach- 
ing in Middle and Higher Girls* Schools. It was at once 
resolved to carry out this aim by establishing a College ; 
and a Practising School having been committed to the care 
of the Council, through the kind co-operation of tllo Hev. 
W. Rogers, the College was opened, with two Divisions, in the 
autumn of the same year. In the first term, only four students 
presented themselves, but ten more joined in the second term, 
and in the third term the number had reached twenty. At 
Easter, 1879, three students in the Upper Division, having com- 
pleted their course, received certificates after an Examination, 
and immediately obtained good appointments. Fortunately for 
the College, in that year the University of Cambridge organised 
a Theoretical and , Practical Examination for Teachers, the 
course of study prQscribed being similar in its main features 
to the scheme of the College Council. The work of tho 
College has since then been conducted in accordance with 
the Cambridge course, and thus a more permanent basis has 
been secured. After the experiment had been carried out for 
three years, the Council held a special meeting to consider 
whether they would be justified in continuing it. It was 
unanimously resolved to do so, and the later progress of the 
College seems fully to have justified the decision. 

From the last published Report — for the year ending June, 
1884 — we find that the number of students at the College had 
reached forty. Those of the Lower Division went up for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. Twenty-four students 
completed the full course of Ixaining, seventeen obtaining the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Cez^ificate, and six the Certificate of the 
Froebel Society. The latter jbelonged to the Kindergarten 
Department, which had been added in the previous year, 
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with a view to render the general course of training more 
complete, and to train qualified teachers foi^ ifindergarten 
work. In the practising Kindergarten the maximum of 
children had been fortj-tliree, and the parents in the neigh- 
bourhood had greatly appreciated the opportunity thus afforded 
of securing suitable training for the little ones of t^eir 
families. An additional Practising School w now connected 
with the College, the Council having, in 1881, established one 
in Fitzroy Square. As the Council fully recognise the importance 
of knowledge in a teacher, they require from the students 
in all divisions, in evidence of their fitness for the College 
course, that they should have passed some previous ex-* 
amination. The course of study in the Upper Division 
includes the physiological basis of education, especially in rela- 
tion to health and to the development of the mental faculties, 
the elements of mental and moral science in their application to 
the education of children, and tho history of education. Special 
criticism lessons are given, and tho students spend some hours 
weekly in class teaching, and in observing lessons given in the 
Practising School, under the constant supervision of the Prin- 
cipal and the ^listress of Method. In the Lower Division the 
students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Exami- 
nation, a Prt'liminary Examination of a high standard which 
all are required to pass before being admitted to the Upper 
Division, and they receive practical instnmtion in teaching. 
Tho cost of tuition is £24 yearly. Tho students have readily 
found honoiirahle work on leaving the College, chiefly in High 
Schools. There are many Training Go^eges in Great Britain 
for teachers in Elementary Schools, but this is the ctnly one 
yet established for tlie sole purpose of preparing ladies who 
wish to teach in Higher Girls’ Schools for tteir future work. 

We will eoucludo our sketch with one or tw’O further quota- 
tions from the address of Mr. Fitch, whi«h presents so many 
valuable views in regard to the nature of really good training. 
After entering into detail on the functions of the Training 
College, he continued : ** Such, then, arc the means which a 
Training College employs for the fulfllmont of its object. First, 
systematic instruction in the subjects which have to bo taught ; 
next, investigation of the methods of organisation and the prin- 
ciples of teaching; then, an introduction .to the history, and 
literature of education ; then, an acquaintance with so much, of 
mental philosophy as has a direct bearing on tho teacher’s work ; 
lastly, practical experience in school management, under super- 
vision and guidance. And in adopting these various methods, 
the great aim to be kept in view is to give to the future teacher 
a broad and high ide^ of his or her calling. There are many 
influences at work, especially of late years, which have a ten- 
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dencj to lower the tone of thought and of aspiration among 
our public teachers, and to fasten their attention rather upon 
examinations and standards, and upon the conditions on which 
the public grant is distributed, than upon the higher aspects of 
the work itself. Too much anxious discussion on minor matters 
of this kind tends to degrade an honourable profession to the 
level of a trade. . A good Training College seeks to lift 

its students above the consideration of how grants may be earned, 
and to fasten their attention on the way in which the higher 
and larger objects for which a school is established can best be 
fulfilled. It makes the aspirant to the schoolmaster’s or mis- 
'tress's office understand that the worth of a school is not to be 
measured solely by w’hat it teaches, but by tlie residuum of 
influence which the teaching leaves behind it. The best part of 
a life's education is not that which is got in the form of lessons, 
but that which results from the scholar’s own efforts in reading, 
observing, and thinking for himself. And tho test of a good 
school is — how far does it succeed in imparting to its scholars a 
desire for self-improvement, an interest in beauty and truth and 
goodness for their own sakes, and a longing to know more about 
them? And if this is true of the little scholars who are to go 
out from our schools, it is still more true of the teacher. It 
may seem paradoxical to say so, but tho truth is lliat your 
Training College course will not be successful if it does not 
leave on the mind of tho student a pjofound sense of its own 
incompleteness. . . . He (the student) should be made at 

the Normal College to foel that he is entering a profession the 
rules and principles of ^which are not all discovered yet. The 
last woifd has not yet been said about discipline, about organi- 
sation, about the best subjects of instruction, or the best mode 
of dealing with them. Every student who goes out into the 
work of public teaching ought to foel that he is entering on a 
flold' only yet half tiilled ; that many useful experiments in the 
cultivation of mind and character have yet to bo made, and that 
it is the duty of every sincere teacher not only to know Low to 
use the experience of his prodecessors, but also to add some- 
thing, if he can, to the store of that experience, and to enlarge 
and ennoble the profession to which ho has devoted himself.” 


MEDICAL WOMEN FOK INDIA. 


In addition to the encouraging news from Madras as to 
the proposed Caste Hospital, we have the satisfaction to 
record that Her Excellency the Countess of Dufiferin laid the 
foundation-stone, on March 11th, of the Maharani Somomoye 
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Hostel for female medical students at the Calcutta Medical 
College. The ceremony, which was conducted with much 
state, took place in tlie spacious grounds attached to the 
Eden Hospital. Dr. Coates* gave the following account of 
the objects of the institution : • • 

Not only will tlie University lady students find this their 
home, but the Maharani made it a condition of her gift that 
girls 2 >assing the Entrance Examination should fiud a residence 
here. These, after a three years’ course of study, will be sent.# 
out by the College as medical practitioners, holding the same 
rank as those who pass through the Patna, Dakka, Kuttak, and 
Sialda Medical Schools. Her Highness also requested that girls 
qualified in Bengali only should ^so be accommodated. These, 
after a twelve or eighteen months’ course of instruction under 
Dr. Harvey, will be sent out as capable of attending to women 
and children. All these students, who shall be taught and find 
a home in this hostel, will liav© their studies free of cost ; they 
will also be eligible for scbolarshix)s, medals and prizes, the 
same as other students. 

The Lieut.-Goverrior also made an address, in which he 
alluded as follows to the noble generosity of the Maharani: 

1 am sure I antici 2 )ate the assurance of your Excellency’s 
assent to my communicating to the noble lady whose magnificent 
beneficence has enabled us to-day to begin this building, and to 
communicate to her not only the fact that your Excellency has 
personally come liore to lay the foundatjon- stone, but that 
throughout you have shown the most ki^idly interest in the 
object for which this institution is intended; and, with your 
permission, to add that the interest which •your Excellency felt 
is felt also, as you have stated to me, by Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress of India, who knows the good deeds and works 
of Maharani Suriiomoye in giving the money towards this 
object. I am sure that nothing will be more^ truly appreciated 
by that noble lady, and by those who know of her many bene- 
ficences, than the fact that the Queen-Empress and your Excel- 
lency, as representative of the Queen, should come forward in 
advancing the interest of female education in Bengal. 

The Journal of tlie Anjuman-i-Punjah (Lahore) writes : 

We are glad to learn that, following the example of our 
local Medical School, the authorities T)f the Agra Medical School 
intend to open a class of female medical students, for whom a 
boarding-house will also be attached to the school. 

20 
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INDIAN INTELIJGENOE. 


Bier Excellency the Countess of DuflPerin distributed the 
prizes at the* Bethune School, Calcutta, on March 13th. We 
learn from Bengal Public Opinion that the proceedings opened 
with a Bengali song, which was beautifully performed by some 
of the students, and was followed by a song in English. The 
Annual Report, read by Mr. Manomohuui Qhose, the Hon. 
Secretary, stated that there were 130 students on the rolls, four 
of whom were in the third year College class, and two in the 
second year College class, preparing for the B.A. and F.A. 
Examinations respectively. In presenting the prizes, Lady 
Dufferin *‘had a kind word to say to each fortunate recipient.” 
Specimens wore exhibited of sewing and embroidery executed 
by the girls of the higher classes, and these were much admired. 
** After this His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the meeting, 
expressing his great satisfaction at the progress of female 
education in Bengal. H.E. concluded his short speech by 
saying a few words of encouragement to the young students.” 
Sir Richard Garth, on behalf of the Committee, thanked the 
Viceroy and Lady Dufferin for their kindness in attending the 
annual 2)rize distribution ceremony; and the National Anthem 
was sung at the close of the x>roceedings. 

We have the satisfaction to state that a Normal Class has 
been formed at the Hobart Mahomedan Girls’ School, Madras. 
The Madras Government have also sanctioned the proposal of 
the Director of Public- Instruction that twenty Normal Scholar- 
ships should be established in connection with the School — ten 
of the value of Rs. 4~5 for the first year of training, and ten 
of the value of Rs. 5 — G for the second year. The Director 
strongly recommended the scheme, *‘not only on general grounds 
relating to the educational necessities of the Mahomedans, 
and as to the suitability of the Hobart School for the working 
out of the scheme, but also because, to all intents and purposes, 
Mahomedan girls cannot avail themselves of the scholarships 
allowed for natives in the Female Normal School.” While 
Hindu girls and Native Christians have received considerable 
aid from the State, the training of Mahomedan school-mistresses 
has not till now been aided by the Madras Government. 

''^aja Sir T. Madava Row, K.C.8.I., has promised to Mr. 
reuonartih Row a donation of Rs. 500 to assist the widow 
foundaif^e movement. 
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The Governor - General in Council has %e^ pleased to 
authorise the affiliation of the Eipon College, Calcutta, to the 
Calcutta University in Arts, up to the B.A. standard, and in 
Law, with effect from June next. * 

The Bombay Gazette states that the Nawab of Junaghiv has 
founded three travelling scholarships, each •of Rs. 2,000 per 
annum, for the benefit of such of his subjects as may proceed to 
England for studying any of the liberal professions. The 
Ameer of his Court, Vizier Bawardin Bhai, has founded a 
scholarship of Rs. 1,800 per annum, to be held under similar 
conditions. The Rao of Cutch also, through whose liberalitjr 
Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavrama was enabled to study at Oxford, 
has determined to send another student to England. Several 
Nagar Brahmins, one of the highest castes, have come forward 
for these four scholarships. 

The twenty-first Annual Conversazione of the Muhammadan 
, Literary Society was held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, on March 
20th. The Viceroy and the Lieut. -Governor were present on 
the occasion. 

It is pleasant to learn that several parties have lately taken 
place at Calcutta, Madras, and Bomba}^ at which English and 
Indian ladies have met in friendly intercourse. A garden party 
was given by Mrs. Ilbort on February 11th. Fifty or sixty 
ladies were present. The greater number were Bengali, but a 
few European ladies had been invited to meet them. H.E. th 
Countess of Dufferin was present for^some time. She shoo]’ 
hands with all present, and spoke to those who could converse 
in English. Her, Excellency showed special interest in the 
medical students, asking them particulars as to their work. We 
have seen an extract from a letter of a Bengali lady who was 
present, in which she expressed her pleasure in the entertain-' 
ment,' At Poona Lady Wedderburn lately invited some Native 
ladies, and her reception was very kind and cordial. The Hindu 
Frahash says : ** Such social gatherings are calculated more than 
anything else to promote good feelings between the rulers and 
the ruled ; and, above all, they confer this great advantage on 
us, that they serve to advance the cause of female education and 
enlightenment by enabling educated Native ladies to see what 
lends its charms to an Englishman’s home.” — H.E. the Countess 
of Dufferin, with Lady Thompson, Lady Helen Blackwood, and 
a few other ladies, lately honoured the Maharani of Mahaija 
Narendra Krishna Bahadur, of Sobha Bazar, Calcutta, with a 
visit. The Maharani entertained her guests with native refresh- 
ments, and decorated them with garlands. They were much 
pleased with what they saw of inner higher-class Hindu life. 

20 ♦ 
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Referring to^ th(5se meetings, the Triune remarks : “ Such visits 
cannot but bring on that social amity between Natives and 
Europeans which is so desirable. But the one great, though not 
insurmountable, “obstacle lies in the ignorance of European and 
Native ladies of each other's language. It is not only desirable 
thaf Native ladiros should try to pick up as much of English as 
they can, but that the English ladies also, each of whom in this 
country should make it a sacred duty to better the condition of 
their Indian sisters, should learn the vernaculars of this country.” 
The more general parties at Madras have been continued with 
^spirit, and ono was given at Governmoiit House by H.E. Mrs. 
G^rant Duff. 

We have also received an account of a Soiree of Native 
ladies, lately hold by invitation of Mrs. V. Rfimasawini Chottiar, 
wife of the V.P. of the Madras Municipality, in connection 
with the Hindu Social Improvement Association. This was the 
first Soiree of the kind held in a Native lady’s house. Wo 
regret to be obliged to defer a further account of it till next 
month. 

An interesting account has been received from Mrs. Murray, 
late Hon. Sec. of the Bengal Branch of this Association, of a 
two days’ expedition taken by herself and another lady to 
examine some Mofussil girls’ schools, and to distribute prizes. 
Such visits give a good impetus to the lo(*al efforts for female 
education in which the Calcutta students take such a creditable 
part, amid many struggles arising from want of sympathy and 
funds. On her return* J&rs. Murray presided at the prize dis- 
tribution of the Jonai Ripon Girls’ School. The prime mover 
at Jonai in regard* to the School is Babu A. C. Mookerjee. 
Twenty years ago h© made an effort to establish a school in his 
own house, sending ^jalkees round to convey the children to and 
fro. But the opposition was too strong. The School cottW not 
be kept up. Again and again he and a few other members of 
his family have renewed their endeavours. At length a school 
was opened in September last, with promise of success. It began 
with five girls, and on February 28th, iho day of the prize 
distribution, 80 names were on the rolls, and 65 attended. 
The following account appeared in a Calcutta paper: ‘^The 
girls of the Jonai Ripon Girls’ School must ever remember their 
first distribution of prizes, which was arranged by Babu Asmony 
C. Mookerjee to come off on Bole eve. Mrs. Murray, who has 
been actively interesting herself for the last twenty-two years 
in the cause of the women of this land, and Mrs. Wheeler, 
Inspectress of Schools, were present, accompanied by Miss 
Reynolds and the Misses Murray. The drawing-rooq^ of the 
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Jonai zemindar presented a most pleasant spe^ta&e. After a 
close, patient, and very kindly examination of the girlet by Mrs. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Murray gave away the prizes tad addressed the 
audience, dwelling chiefly on the importance of the education • 
now given being thorough and real. The ladies had 
refreshments, and were afterwards led into the*zenana.’* 

The students of Calcutta have shown their sympathy with 
the Buftbrers from scarcity in the Burdwan Division by raising 
contributions among themsolves for their relief. 

The Hindu Patriot calls attention to the courage abd self-» 
devotion of Pandit Mansa Earn, Head-Master of the Dharma 
Sabha Institution, Calcutta, who bdved three men by jumping 
from a steam-ship to rescue them at tho risk of his own life. 

Tlie prize distribution of tho Albert College, Calcutta, on 
March 30th, was presided over by Dr. Kajendralala Mitra. The 
Eeport stated that there are over 600 students on the rolls, and 
that the results of the last University Examinations were very 
satisfactory. The liector Babu K. B. Son devotes himself with 
unwearied zeal. The Hindu Patriot writes: ‘‘ The music class is 
a new feature in the Institution, and special pains are taken to 
teach singing to the boys. Dr. Eajendralala Mitra, in bringing 
the jDroceedings to a close, gave a 'vigorous, eloquent and 
instructive address, in the course of which* he said, that ‘if a 
knowledge of Western Science was ever to spread among the 
masses in this country, it could only be accomplished by means 
of the Vernacular. He encouraged tha pupils to persevere in 
their studies; and while deploring the disadvantages which' 
native students of English literature had tp contend against, he 
still felt confident that, as descendants qf the ancient Aryan 
race, they would be able to hold their own, as recent results in 
England have shown, against all coiners.’ 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Eogay has. become a life member of the 
National Indian Association by a subscription of £10. 


PEE80NA1. INTELLIGENCE. 


The Bencliers of Lincoln’s Inii have awarded to Mr. Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha tJie Senior Scholarship in Equity, of the value 
of one hundred guineas, as tho result of an Examination held 
on Marcli 20t}i. 

At the late General Examination of students of the Inns of 
Court, the Council of Legaf Education have awarded to the 
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following studlents certificates that they had satisfactorily passed 
a public Examination: Mancherjee Merwanjee Bhownaggree 
(Lincoln’s Inn) ^d Ardeshir Kavasjee Settna (Middle Temple). 

^ The following students have passed a satisfactory Examina- 
ti6n in Bomaxv. Law : Tahrir Uddin Ahmed (Middle Temple), 
Tetlur Biligirirangam Eamaswami Aiengar (Inner Temple), 
Abdul Ali (Middle Temple), Umar Buksh (Middle Temple), 
Byomkes Chakravarti (Lincoln’s Inn), Mancherji Byramji 
Dadabhoy (Middle Temple), Pundit Bishan Narayan Dar (Mid- 
dle Temple), Syud Mahomed Nabi-Ullah (Middle Temple), Lai 
Piyare (Inner Temple), and Khushwakt Rai (Inner Temide). 

Mr. Auriing Shah, of Assam, has passed the second M.B., G.M. 
Examination in the University of Glasgow. He obtained: (1) 
High commendation in Surgery; (2) a second class certificate of 
Honours in Senior Anatomy; (3) a second class certificate of 
Honours in Physiology. 

At the close of the spring session of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, Cirencester, the diploma of the College was 
awarded to the two Bengal Government Scholars of 1883, 
Bhupal Chandra Basu and Atul Krishna Ray, who both passed 
the Examination with Honours. 

Mr. Cawas Lalcaca and Mr. D. A. D’Monte, of Bombay, 
have obtained the M.D. (Brussels) Degree. Mr. D’Monte has 
been appointed Clinical Assistant at the Hospital for Women, 
Soho Square. 

Mr. C. C. Sen has passed the Primary Examination in Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Royal College of .Surgeons of England. 

Mr. E. M. de <Souza, of Bombay, has passed the second 
M.B., C.M. Examination of the University of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Cowasjee jTehanghier Ready money had the honour of 
being presented to Her Majesty at the Drawing Room held on 
March 18th. We have already mentioned that his wife had 
attended the Drawing Room of that date. 

Mr. Cawas Lalcaca and Mr. Piyare Lai had the honour of 
being presented to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at the Levee 
held March 18th. 

Arrival. — Dr. P. Lisboa, L.M. and S., Bombay, for medical 
study. 


Wc acknowledge with thaidcs the Report of the Centtal 
National Mahominedau Assod^tion and its Branch Associa- 
tions, with its Rules, Objects, and list of Members. 
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' ^^ECTS OF THE ASSOOIATION. 

'To extend r ic^'ledge of India in England, and an interest in the 
people of Oottutry. ^ 

' To co-op^te with all efforts made for advaDciiig cduc«ation and social 
H rtiT^orm in India. 

^ promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 

' "'THS WoOIATION t’ARISlEfl OUT TUEhK OIWKC’TS BY THE FOLLOWING 
AND OTHER METHODS:—- 

1. The piiblif atioii of a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress m India, and diffusing infoiniatioii and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures m ooiincction Mith the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of ])ooks to liL>raries, prizes 
for schools, kc. 

4. Exteiuliiig the employment of Mcdic.il Women in Jmjia. 

5. Selecting English teachers for families and schools. 

6. Help and friendly offices to Indian teachers \isiting England for 
purposed connected with their profession, 

7. AIBFording needful information to Iinliaiis in Jhiglaud, suj>idying 
them with iiitrod motions, &c. 

8. Soir*^es and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 

In India there are Branch As8ociatit)ns at ('’alcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, %\hioh undertake educational woik, and ])r(»motc social intercourse 
between Eugli^h and Iu<lians. 

• • 

This Association, which was established by Miss G;ii’])cnter, has now 
existed tom tern years. The Ooiiumttec desire t(f proiiKfte, l>y the various 
practical methods imlicaied above, incrcaacd pyinjialJiy and union between 
English people and the people of India. TJicy therefoie request co- 
operation from all v hoi are interested in India's moral and intellectual 
progress. 

In all tli( firoreedinijs qf this As^^orlai^on the prlnrifile oj nonAnierfirftU'f 
in religion ii strictly mnnifuincd. , 

MKMBLi:smi», JJ(’, 

Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be ])aid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.W. ; to Alfred Haggard, 
Esq., Athemeiim Glub, Pall Mall ; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Uon. Sec. 
Subscriptions ore duo January 1st of the current year. 

A payiuent ot ten guineas or of Ks. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
Member; an annual subscription of 10^- and uxjwards constitutes Member- ' 
ship. Members are entitled to receive invitations to the Soirees and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 5/- per annumi in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the PubUshers (London, Kegan Paul k Co, ; 
Bristol, J. W. Akkowsmith) ; and it can be procured through Booksellers. 

In India the J ournal may be obtainedirom the Secretaries of the Branches. 
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OOIJLMAL and INDIAN EXHir.ITION OF 18.^0. 


I'l'tvo autliority to aiiiiouiu'e vli^t Kojal lliglinos’S 
tlie Pi iiiu- of Walo'fe, President of the Royal Coiriiiii^^ion lor* 
the Col'^iiial and Indian Jixliibitioii, to, be land in Loudon 
next vtiu,, lias approved of the fonuatioii of a -‘National 
Indian A<socjiation ” Court, as part of that Exhibirion, for 
the display of Specinnuis of all kinds of*School-work, and ot 
Hinln\-ideries suitable as standard examples for S»diO‘,ds, from 
Bengal, ‘Madras, and Bombay, and other parts of India, 
including Native States. A letter xvhicli has heen received 
from Sir PJiilip Ciinlilfo Owen, Secretary of the Royal Conl- 
missiou, states that “ His Jioyal Highness warmly iipjn’uvcs of 
the project, and authorises that all the practical support 
possible shall be given to secure its successful realization.*’ 
The follov.dng, with the sanction of H.IMI. tlie Prince of 
Wales, have been appointed Joint Secretaries for carrying 
out the scheme : Mrs. David Carmichael, Miss Maiming 
(Hou. Sec. of the National Indian Association), Roper Leth- 
bridge, Esc£., C.I,E., and Alan S. Cole, Estp 
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The articles, &c., for the National Indian Association Court 
may be classified^or collection in India as follows : — 

A. Rmdts of Education from Boys" and (HrU" Schools. 

I. Specimens of Scliool-work, such as Writing, Map 
and other Drawing, &c. 

II. Varieties of Needlework — 

(a) Plain. 

(h) Ornanieiita]. 

Good specimens of Native work done by 
Indian ladies in their homes will be much 
valued. 

III. Straw-plaiting, for llaskets, Chairs, &c. 

IV. Pottery niakiug. 

V. Wood Carving. 

VI. Any other class of Industrial work which may 
be clone in Schools. 

VII. Models of Native School Puildings and Appli- 
ances used ill Schools. 

I ». Standard e. of Embroidery for all sorts of purponrs. 

Curtains, Table Covers, Valances, Chair Covei>, 
Scai ves, 

Information will bid'ore long I>e issued in regard to the 
agents appijiiiled for receiving articles for exliibitioii in 
different districts, ,the precise date, and other details of 
arrangement. Piit^ we are anxious to make known without 
delay the above preliminary statement, as the time for jjfe- 
paring and despatching the work is already rather limited. 
The collections ought to arrive ' in London early next 
March, in order that the Court may be in full order at the 
opening of the Exliibition. It is ho]>ed, therefore, that 
immediate steps will l)e taken to promote the undertaking. 

The Committee of the National Indian Association invite 
the co-operation of the Ihanch Committees in India, and 
of Managers of Schools of all kinds and classes, in this 
scheme, which they consider will, if energetically carried 
out, produce important results on educational progress in 
India. Besides the temporary stimulus and interest to 
be expected from the preparation of good specimens of 
ordinary school-work, permanent effects may well be hoped 
for through the opportunity to be afforded of observing 
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staiKlard models and patterns of needlework, (Jkc.,%nd through 
the intelligent criticism which will be brought to bear on 
the collections. Moreover, the presentation to public vie\t 
in England of visible proofs of the state and advance of 
education in India will of itself be a most desirable ^end, 
as lielping English people to appreciate and Ibo enter into the 
conditions of Indian Schools, and to bring about that mutual 
\niderstanding wldcli it will be one object of tlie Exhibition to 
foster. On these *^rounds, the Committee request the cordial 
and kind assistq,nce of all who are connected with education; 
and' they trust that, through the active efforts of every one 
concerned, the Xational Indian Association Court in the 
Exhibition of 1880 will prove highly interesting and attrac- 
tive, as well as fi’uitful of much future benefit to India, 


( HAELES WILLIAM SIEMEXS. 


Tlie life of the late Sir William Siemens should have a 
special interest for the natives of India, from the pliilosophic 
character of his mind. He was an ardent scientific dis- 
coverer, whose work interested the general public in a most 
unusual degree. Of him it may also be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that lie has, beyond all ^ his contemporaries, 
promoted the practical application of sgieiitific discovery to 
industrial purposes, it has also been said, by one who 
had the privilege of his friendship, that«^‘ no one could know 
him without feeling how lovely his character was. Wonderful 
as w’ere tlie qualities of his mind, they were equalled by 
the nobleness of his heart.'' 

These two sentences, then, will serve to indicate rny pur- 
pose. In telling, with necessary brevity, the story of the life 
of Sir William Siemens, I shall try to keep in view the fact 
that even his great powers, without his large heart, would 
never have produced the impression which they did upon the 
national mind ; hence, after 1 have given a sketch of some of 
the more important discoveries of the inventpr, and their 
consequences to the national life, I shall try to show 
what fanner of man he was, and what impression he 
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made upon those who* had the privilege of his friendship. 

Charles William Siemens was born at Lenthe, in Hanover, 
on April 4th, 1828, and was one among many members of a 
family eminent for their scientific knowledge and practical 
skill. The possession of such unusual talents by a whole 
family is rarer, perhaps, in the intellectual life of England 
than in that of Germany; at any rate, in the absence of 
definite statistics, such as those compiled yitl^ much care 
by Mr. Francis Galton, the general impression is that such is 
tlie case, ll is not difficult to discover, in the scientific 
career of the brothers Siemens, some prominent characteristics 
of their race : and in the life of Sir William, the sympathy of 
the German mind for general principles, and the tenacity with 
which it clings to them, are well illustrated, and stand out in 
strongly- marked contrast to the usual indifference of the 
average English mind to theoretic conclusions, as opposed to 
so-called practical ones. It would be well-nigh impossible to 
find among Englishmen an instance in which an inventor has 
been so confident of the possible utility of a few graud general 
principles, tlmt he h,as worked out froju them .several great 
inventions : and that he felt himself justified in this con- 
fidence, after years of hard work, is evidenced by his own 
saying, that the further we advance, the more thoroughly do 
we approach the indications of pure science .in our practical 
result.*:!.’' 

William Siemens received his early educational training 
at Lu’oeck, and, in tlie course of it, the stimulus afforded to 
excellence^ of workmanship by the German guild system 
made uii early and lasting impression upon his mind, for he 
repeatedly referred \o it in after life. From Lubeck he w^ent 
to the Pulytechnicnl School at Magdeburg, where he studied 
physical science, with apparatus of the most primitive kind, 
an4 under great disadvantages, as compared with the facilities 
of our modern laboratories. After this he studied at Gottingen 
University, where, luitler Wohler, he first got that insight into 
chemical laws which laid the foundation of his metallurgical 
kiiowdedge : and here began to develop in him that wonderful 
thirst for discoverj^ which abundant success never quenched. 
Here also occuiTed what lie has himself described, as " the 
determining incident of his life.” Mr. Elkiiigton, of Birming- 
ham, utilising the discoveries of Davy, Faraday, and Jacobi, 
had devised the first practical application of that form of 
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enoi-gy which we now call tlie electric curren^t ; and in 1842 
he established a practical process of electro-plating : this was 
improved upon by Dr. Siemens, who came to England to get 
his invention taken uj) by Mr. Elkington, and in 1844 he 
decided to settle there, in order to enjoy tli^ security vHiiieh 
the English patent laws afforded to inventors, for inliis own 
country there were no such laws. 

At the early age of twenty-three he adopted the first great 
principle to wliich he devoted his life; viz., tlie dynamical 
theory of heat, or the exact numerical relationship (established 
hy Joule) that 772 foot-lbs. of work, if all converted into heat, 
would raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1*" Fahr. This 
was the first well-established example of the general doctrine 
iiov? known as the Conservation of Energy ; and a more 
recently established relationship, viz., that between mechanical 
power and electricity (dealt with by the jiresent writer in 
No. 1 71, p. 115, of this was the second principle which 

he adopted. The first of those led to the construction of the 
Siemens liegenerativci Furnace*, now most extensively used 
ill the majority of metallurgical oj)eratu)ns, and esj)ecially in 
the iron and steel industries, whereby an enormous quantity 
of fuel is saved. After nearly twenty yf;ars of continuous 
working and extended api>lication of this furnace, Sir Henry 
Bessemer descrihcil it in 1880, as “ an invention which was 
at once tlie most philosophic in princiide, the most powerful 
in action, and the most economic, of all the contrivances for 
])roducing heat by the combustion of coaj.” 

This all-iniportsint national question, the waste of fuel, 
was constantly before the milid of Sir W. Siemens, who lost 
no opportunity of iini)ressing|his hearer^ and that still wider 
circle reached through the medium of the press, with a sense 
of the weighty consequences whitdi it involved. In 1872 he 
estimated the total annual coal consumption of (Ireat l^ritain 
at 120,000,000 tons, which, at 10s. per Ion, amounted to 
£60,000,000. He strongly asserted that one-half of this 
might be saved by the general adoption of improved appli- 
ances which were within the i ange of actual knowledge. His 
furnace experience of the m e of gaseous fuel made him a 
consistent advocate of the employment of coal-gfis as a heat- 
ing agent for domestic use, and he pointed out that in this 
direction was the true remedy to be sought for the smoke- 
fogs of large towns. It is calculated that the solid unburnt 
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fuel which liai^gs in a pall over London in a single day 
amounts to no less than fifty tons ! * ^ 

In aU branches of electric telegraphy and electrical 
engineering (such as those described in the article already 
referred to) he was not only a pioneer, but the Telegraph 
Works of Messfs. Siemens Brothers, which were established 
by Sir WilliaTn, have the highest and a world-wide reputa- 
tion. One of their recent feats was to hand over a cable, in 
working order across the Atlantic, to the company which 
prdered it, within six months of receiving the order to make 
it. By the use of five of Siemens's polarised relays, messages 
are now sent on the Indo-European Telegraph (a line erected 
by him) from London to Teheran, o,800 miles, without any 
re-transmission by hand ! 

Space will not permit me to refer in detail to more of his 
very numerous and most ingenious inventions, but, as illus- 
trating the character of the man, I may here quote the saying, 
common in his workshops, that as soon as any particular 
problem had been given up by everybody as a bad job, it had 
only to be taken to Dr. Siemens for him to suggest half-a- 
dozen ways of solving it, two of which would be complicated 
and impracticable, two diflicult, 'and two perfectly satis- 
factory. 

His extraordinary mental activity is shown by the fact, 
that between 1845 and ,188^1 no less than 138 patents were 
granted in Englaml W the Messrs. Siemens, 184G and 1851 
being the only years^ in which i^onc were taken out. During 
the same period he*^ contributed as many as 128 papers on 
scientific subjects to various journals, only three years in this 
case also being without such evidence of work ; and in 1882 
the number of these pai)ers rQabhcd- 17..;, the average being 
about 7 patents and original Scientific papers per year for 
more than the third of a centujry — a truly wonderful record 
of untiring industry ! To show the impression which his work 
made upon the world, I quote me following passage from the 
many which appeared in the ^wspapers at the time of his 
death. It is headed : 

‘‘One Man’s Intellect. 

Siemens telegraph wires gird the earth, and the Siemens 
cable steamer Faraday is contiihually engaged in laying new 

*For fuller information about th4 numerous inventions of Sir W. 
Siemens, consult Tht Creators of the Asge of SteeL by W. T. Jeans. Chap- 
man and Hall, London. ^ 
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ones. By the Siemens method has been solved* thA problem of 
fishing out from the stormy ocean, from a depth comparable to 
that of the vale of Ghamounix,^ the ends of a broken cable. 
Electrical resistance is measured by the Siemens mercury' unit. 

‘ Siemens ’ is written on w’ater-meters, and Eussian and Geripan 
revenue officers are assisted by Siemens apparatus in levying 
their assessments. The Siemens process for silvering and gild- 
ing, and the Siemens anastatic printing, mark stages in the 
development of these brandies of industry. Siemens differen- 
tial regulators control the action of the steam-engines that forge 
the English arms at Woolwich, and that of the chronographs* 
on which the transit of the stars are marked at Greenwich. The 
Siemens Cast-Steel Works and (jlasshouses, with their regenera- 
tive furnaces, are admired by all artisans. The Siemens Electric 
Light shines in assembly rooms and public places, and the 
Siemens gaslight competes with it; while the Siemens electro- 
culture in greenhouses bids defiance to our long winter nights. 
The Siemens (]i*ctric railwa}" is destined to ru'e in cities and 
tunnels. The Sitmieiis electric furnace, melting 3 lb. of platinum 
in twenty minutes, was the wonder of the Paris Exposition, 
which might well have been called an exposition of Siemens' 
apparatus and productions, so prominenf were they there." 

Let me now try, with tlie aid of pi'ivate letters and 
papers which it has been my privilege to peruse, to present 
some of the personal characteristics of the man whose life- 
work we have lieeii considering. Of •liis extraordinary perse- 
verance in overcoming obstacles 1 have already spoken ; and 
it has been well r(imarked that, to a mind. and body requiring 
almost perj^etu.il exercise, these difficulties supplied only a 
wliolesome' quantity of resistance. In the two valuable 
qualities of tenacity and ])liancy of intellect, he has, perhaps, 
never been surpassed. Suppleness and nimbleness of mind 
are rarely allied with that persistent “grip>” which, without 
them, is not unlikely to degenerate into obstinacy. In Sir 
William Siemens these qualities were happily balanced. His 
talents were the admiration of his contemporaries, and his 
memory will ever be respected and honoured by all, friends 
and rivals alike ; for the facility witli \vhioh he applied his 
powers to the solution of the most difficult problems was 
equalled by the modesty with which he presented the suc- 
cessful result of his efforts. An eminent engJfefeer said of 
him: “With all his great work no envious word was ever 
• About 12,000 feet. 
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mixed ! ” At the time when lie received his honorary degree 
from the University of Oxford, a distinguished 'Oxonian 
wrote : I believe an alumnus more distinguished by great 
ability, and by a high and honourable determination to use it 
for ' the good of his fellow-men, and to help forward man’s 
law of existence — ‘Subdue the earth, and have dominion 
over it’ — never received a degree from the University of 
Oxford.” Of the other distinctions heaped upon him, it was 
often said that the Society rather than l>r. Siemens was 
' honoured ; and, when he was knighted, a well-known man of 
science, writing to congratulate him, said: “At the same 
time, I feel that the ennobling of three such men as yourself, 
Abel, and Playfair, confers more honour on the Order of 
Knighthood than even it does on science.” 

The fame of Sir AVilliam Siemens was world-wide, as it 
deserved to be ; but those who knew him best will be the 
most ready to acknowledge that the qualities of heart were 
no less conspicuous than those of his intellect. Hear 
what his pupils and assistants said of him : “ How my dear 
old master will be missed, and what a gap in many walks of 
life will be unfilled ! ” — “ There are inaTiy younger members of 
our profession who will look elsewhere in vain for such 
genial, uniform kindness and sympathy as his invariably 
’was.” — “The seven years 1 spent in his service were the 
happiest of my life.”*— ‘ ^ It was tlie loss of the kindest and 
best friend I ever, had, and I have not known such sorrow 
since the loss of my older brother. The keenest incentive I 
had in ray new work was the desire of showing liira that his 
kindly recommendation ivas justified by the event.” In 
acknowledging the* gift from Lady Siemens of some objects 
of remembrance, one writes : “ They, as visible objects on 
whicl^ his eyes must have rested frequently, will, I feel cer- 
tain, when. I shall look at them, tend to encourage me in 
overcoming^ difficulties, of which there exist always plenty 
for those who wish to contribute their share, however small, 
to the progress of the things of this world. It is this ex- 
ample, which Sir William Siemens has given to all the world, . 
which wdll, I believe, be the most beneficial for future gener- 
ations, and for those who are wise enough to follow it.” 

Of his Character as a man of business let Measm. Chance 
Brothers speak, as one testimony out of many: “Our firm 
having been the first to carry out in England, on a large 
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scale, the Siemens regenerative process, we were .i&rought into 
close and frequent communication with him, and had the 
opportunity of appreciating not only his extraordinary in- 
ventive powers, but also his thorough straightforwardness and 
integrity of character.” , • 

t have spoken of his interest in education, and I quote two 
opinions thereon. Lord Sherbrooke (formerly Mr. K. Lowe), in 
conversation with a mutual friend, regretted immensely that 
he had not been a pupil of Sir W. Siemens, and spoke of him, 
and of those who were working with him to enlarge our sphere* 
of knowledge, as “the salt of tlie earth.” ^ distinguished 
American expressed himself as strongly impressed, not only 
with a sense of his great learning, but with' admiration of the 
nati ve strength of his mind, and the soundness of his educa- 
tional views. 

Many testified to his great benevolence. The German 
AtheTmum wrote: “If the world of science has lost in your 
late husband one of its brightest stars, the poor, the striving 
istudent, as well as the strugiling artist, have lost a liberal 
benefactor and a patron, and on hearing of his sad and but 
too early death, many will have exclaimed, ^ We ne’er shall 
look upon his like again ! ’ ” And an eminent man spoke of 
him as one “ wliose life has been spent in an unselfish and 
unceasing devotion to God’s creatures.” Many of the letters 
which r have read convey the thouglrts^of some of liis friends 
on hearing of his death, in language such as this: “We all 
felt struck down, realising how much pooi*er his loss had left 
the world, leaving us, as he did, when fcill of the vigour of 
his endless interests, and bri* ’ tening all around him, not only 
by his genius and high iiTH-lect, but* by his marvellous 
benevolence and tender consideration, so full was he of kind 
feeling and thought for others. He was in a high degree the 
possessor of those sweet domestic virtues which, while so 
simple and unostentatious, were so spontaneous and charming : 
what an eminently well-rounded life was his ! Our children 
. will always remember how he was held up to them as a man 
^almost w’ithout an equal.” A confidential servant, who had 
liyed in his family many years, wrote of him as the most 
Christ-like man she had ever met, and that he always re- 
minded her of the Arab prince who asked til recording 
angel, when writing in his book the names of those who 
loved the Lord, to write him as one who loved his fellow- 
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men; the angel wrote, and carried the book to heaven, 
bringing it back again to show, and when the Prince looked, 
lo, his name led all the rest ! 

Of his family relations, the Eev. Mr. H^weis tilius wrote, 
in k sermon on, “ Friends I *’ — What a beautiful sight, too, 
was the friendship of tlie late Sir William Siemens for his 
brothers, and tlieirs for him ; not less beautiful because lived 
out unconsciously in the full glare and publicity of the com- 
mercial world, into whicdi questions of amity are not supposed 
' to enter, especially when they interfere with business. But 
here were several brotliers, each with his large firm, his 
inventions, his speculations, yet each at tlie other’s disposal ; 
never eager to claim his own, never a rival ! These men 
were often separated by time and space, but they were one in 
heart.” 

One who liad exceptional opportunities of knowing him 
wrote : " His characteristic of intensity in whatever he was 
engaged in was remarkable. Even in his relaxations, he entered 
into them with liis whole heart ; indeed, it did one good to liear 
his ringing laugh wlieu witnessing some amusing play — the 
face lit up witli well-nigh cliildlike pleasure— no trace of the 
weariness which had been visible after a long day of work of 
such varied kinds, all demanding his most serious attention, 
involving often momentous world-wide results. As a travelling 
compaiiion, he was indeed the light and happiness of those 
who had the privilege to be with him. Everything that could 
lessen fatigue, or add to the enjoyment and interest of the 
journey, was tliought of and, tenderly carried out, and the 
knowledge of the jJeasure was giving was his sweet 
reward. Young ])eople and ^iiildren clustered round him, 
and he spared no trouble to explain, simply and clearly, 
any questions they asked him.” 

The Eev. D. Fraser, in a funeral address, said ; The com- 
bination of mental power with moral uprightness and strength 
is always impressive. And this is what signally characterised 
^ him whose death we mourn. There have been very few more 
active and inquiring minds in this generation : the keenness 
and swiftness of his intellectual processes were even mey^e 
surprising than the extent and variety of his scientific attain- 
ments. But such powers and such acquirements have, alas I 
been 'sometimes in unworthy alliance with jealous dispositions 
and a low moral tone. What will endear to us the memory 
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of William Siemens is, that he was, while so able and skilful, 
also so modest, so upright, so generous, and so totally free 
from all narrowness and paltriness of spirit. And God, 
whose wisdom and power he reverently owned, has taken 
him from us!” • 

Yes, God has taken him from us, to a deeper insight into, 
and a greater work amongst and beyond those works of his 
which he so loved and studied here. Can we imagine a 
greater fulness of joy tlian that* whicli must now be his in 
the vast increase of his knowledge, and the satisfying of* 
every wish of tlie great warm hen} t and nobje nature, which 
was so plainly hut tlie beginning of better things ? How- 
can we doubt that, for a nature so richly endowed, there is a 
higlier scope, alike for knowledge and for service, in the great 
Kteruity ? Sucli beauty and grandeur and energy and power 
cannot be laid low ; they are not destroyed, nothing is lost, 
but all will live again in ever-growing splendour ! A noble, 
beautiful, and gifted spirit has passed to the higher and fuller 
life, and with us is left an influence for good which cannot 
die. Just as this generation is now profiting by the solar 
radiation which fell on the earth countless ages ago, so will 
the labours of Charles William Siemens form a store of 
knowledge, potentijil with respect to this and succeeding 
generations, and (h^slined to confer advantages, greater than 
we can now estimate, on the ever-adx’^tiscirig cause of science, 
and on the moral, intellectual, and material progress of 
humanity I • 

Wy]. Lant Carpenter. 


THE MAHAEANl’S CASTE CIULS’ SCHOOL, 
MYSOKE. 


We have before had occasion to refer to the valuable 
institution at Mysore, called the Maharaui’s Caste Girls’ 
School. Opened at the beginning of 1881 with 28 pupils, 
it now numbers 400, a fact which sufficiently proves that it 
meets a real want, and that oinnion among the leading mein- 
bers of the Native community at Mysore must/ l)e now very 
favourable to the education of girls. The remarkable point 
in regard to the School is, that it is arranged and conducted 
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with deference to the ideas and wishes of high-caste Hindus. 

Nothing has been permitted," states the latest Report, “ that 
was not in consonance with their tastes and feelings, sym- 
pathies, habits, and even prejudices. No attempt has been 
made to do mere tlian could be accomplished, and not the 
slightest ground afforded to offend those for whoSe good we 
have been working. All the available intelligence, experience, 
influence, and earnestness of the eiiligliteried Native public of 
Mysore has been utilised hi this respect. Regarding the 
'eourse of studies, a spontaneous, healthy, and many-sided 
education, adapted to the various wants of the community, is 
aimed at.” The experiment is on this ground a particularly 
interesting one. The Report gives the full ourricuUim. 
Kanarese, Sanskrit, and English are taught in the first six 
classes, witli varying standards. Hindu Music is much culti- 
vated, as well as English Music, vocal and instrumental. 
Arithmetic, History, Geography, Drawing and Needlework 
are taught, and great stress i^ laid on instruction in Hygiene. 
It is intended to introduce practical lectures on Rolany. 
Elementary Rhysies and Chemistry liave already been com- 
menced. We are glad to And that a step has been taken 
towards placing tlie School under lady teachers, by tl)e en- 
gagement of j'tMlroza. who studied for some time in 

England, at tli(3 Stockw^cll Training College. Two mins 
are also employed in- the higher classes. 

The Managers of tlu; ^Schoul have given much thought to 
the best way of nn«eting the constant diflicultv in connection 
with girls’ educ.alio« in India — that they an‘ so early taken away 
from school, Tliese uvnlJenivn have <letermined that, as far fts 
their own daughters are concerned, the school age shall be 
extended, notwitustaiuling the .strong prejudices against smdi 
a plan in some <}^uarters. Moreover, a sj)ecial Zenana Depart- 
ment in coiinectinii with tlie School has been started, and it 
is working very efiicieiitly. The following account is .satisfac- 
tory : ‘‘Two rertpectalde aged Randits are engaged in this work, 
and there are twenty pupils under instruction. Applications 
from a number of grown-up ladies have been received to 
extend to them the Zenana teaching, and we are in every way 
prepared tp meet this demand most I’eadily and willingly. 
There is an increasing desire among native liouseholds for 
this kind of education, and to extend the system adopted by 
us to several ijlaces. To make it as efficient as possible seems 
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to be the only way to adetjuately provide for tlie e^ducation of 
Indian ladies of the higher classes.. How best to secure this, 
and arrive at positive (jonclusions regarding* the nature of 
studies most fitted for elderly ladies of higher castes, has been 
engaging our serious attention lately, and we liope before Idng 
to be able to bring to a focus tlie most enlightened opinions 
of the Native public on tlie subject, and adopt the course 
suggested thereby.” This sclieine, which is on the same 
general plan as that of the Home Education at Madras, is of 
very great value, and we earnestly wish it success. 

Several books have been published for the use of the 
pupils, including Song Hooks, a translation of iEsop*s Fables, 
a book on Hygiene, one on ('ookery, and one on Arithmetic. 
Pundit Jtiiina Hai’s Sri DharmanUa, ‘‘a very useful moral 
class book,” is in course of translation from Mahrathi into 
Kanarese. 

The iimiiificeiit liberality of His Highness the Maha- 
raja has been of the greatest helf)» “ All our past 
success, ' says the Ihiport, “ has been the outcome of 
tlie very liberal support and personal interest of His 
Highness the ]\Iaharaja. The present ])reinises have 
attracted the notice of more than one iuijwrtant visitor, for 
their airy and commodious nature : and the new l)uilding 
that is getting ready hard by as a gift to tli(3 Institution will 
make a great and Miluable addition-tQ the comfort of the 
School. It will lie devoted solely to tlie Zenana Hepartriient, 
and the higher studies of the School will be ])ushed iu an 
exclusive and Zenana fashion, /.<. mostly female teachers, 
Jind in seclusion and shelter from public g:aze, in due respect 
to Native feelings.” 

We have to add tliat among tlie gentlemen to whose 
exertions the success of thcSchool is so much due, ilr. A. 
Narasiin lengar should specially be mentioned, as his zeal in 
its interest is most unwearied. 

On the occasion of the recent Prize Distribution, at which 
His Highness the Maharaja presideil, tluj following remarks 
*>\'ere made by W. A. Porter, Esq., aftei* he had referred to the 
keen interest taken by the Maharaja in tlic institution: 

The managers of this school have taught us to Ipok forward 
to its anniversary as a great treat. It is already one of the 
great fete days of Mysore. And it is only just to add that the 
eddt of the /He is in harmony with the success of the school. 
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This year th3 Eoport is more than tisually j ubilant, and with good 
rehson. There bas been a surprising increase in the numbers. 
Consider what this means.* It is evidence of the creation of a 
new taste, the overcoming of an old prejudice. The education 
of girls is still a new thing in this country, and is very generally 
regarded as an ^experiment, and by many as a doubtful experi- 
ment. Even some of its friends are timid, and are not certain 
how a taste for reading and- music maj'’ interfere with tlie 
humbler duties of th^ house. This increase in numbers is a 
proof that these doubts and fears aro giving way. The school 
( is winning confidence. No doubt it has many advantages. 
There is, first, its connection with the reigning house, in its title, 
in its location in the out-buildings of this palace, and in the aid 
which His Highness has so largely given, supplemented this 
year by tlie princely gift of a new building. There is, next, 
the zeal of the managers. 1 had occasion lately to speak 
of the public spirit that existed in this city. But in this 
place I must single out one person who is the animating spirit 
of the scene before us I do not need to mention his name, 
as his untiring devotion is known to you all. His labour will 
bring its own reward. Happy is the man who finds it in his 
^ heart to work for so great a cause, and liappy is the prince 
who has such servants round him. Last, and not least, of the 
advantages which the school has for winning confidence, is the , 
principle wdlh which the managers started. They state it 
frankly and plainly. The school is carried on with the greatest 
deference to native feeling. They teach scientific truth indeed 
to the best of their power and as far as tliey aro able to go, 
but they do not wilfully or needlessly otfend native ideas or 
even prejudices. I feel I am here approaching controversial 
ground which I Wish to avoid, and I will therefore only say 
that, granting the existence of prejudices, the managers think 
that direct attack is not the best way of dealing with them. It 
is better to leave them to the silent progress of e^ightenment 
than to arouse anger and opposition by a direct assault. In thus 
seeking to make the school attractive the managers have a very 
distinct aim before them. They are well aware of their present 
^ advantages, and wish to make use of the tide now running in 
their favour. They seek to make such an impression in favour 
of female education in this city that lienceforward it will be 
independent of circumstances. And for this purpose they sur* 
round it with more attractions than could perhaps be continued: 
Such a splendid prize-giving as we had this morning could not 
often be repeated. Most of you know 4;he story of the American 
whose business it was to travel over the country selling clocks. 
People who never had a clock before generally refused to buy. 
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In this case he used to say that he was coming^ back that way 
in the course of a month or two, and that it woifld be a con- 
venience to him if thej'’ would allow him to leave one of liis 
clocks with them till his return. To this they had no objection. 
And when he came back, they had g'ot so usocl to the comfort 
and convenience 'of the clock that, in nine cases out of ten, jjhey 
bought it. So, the managers hope that people «rill find that life 
is so much enlarged and improved by education that they will 
no longer consent to do without it, and will be willing to make 
sacrifices to obtain what a little before they would hardly take 
as a gift. 

T have spoken of the fears which were roused at first b^ 
female education, and which are now, to some extent at least, 
beginning to disappear. Most of them have reference to what 
was feared might bo the altered position of women in the 
household. It was feared they might look down on the humble 
duties of the house, or at least that, possessed of higher tastes, 
they might grudge tlie time that should be given to these 
necessary duties, and bo found reading in some corner when 
they should be busy elsewhere — in one word, less service- 
able. It was perhaps also feared that they might be more 
ready to (piestion authority, and to argue rather than obey^ 
— in one word, less submissive. I believe these two phrases^ 
sum up, so far as I can gather, all the danger that was dreaded. 
Now, even if the efi'ect of scho(d-teaching was unfortunately to 
foster such dispositions, I believe that the prevailing tone of 
opinion in tlie family and the neighbourhood, pressing every- 
where like the atmosphere, would tend to crush it down. But 
I deny altogether that thi.s is the natural result of school 
education. It would be strange indeed if" the habits of obedi- 
ence and order which they learn in the class should desert them 
as soon as they enter their own door, ^hese habits tend to 
become a second nature, and attend them ^^verywhere. 1 have 
heard more than once that the quiet and gentle manners of 
many girls,^at this school have attracted very favourable notice 
in their own homes. And suppose these girls acquire a taste 
for reading or music, and wish to cultivate it, there is no incom- 
patibility between this and household duties. Tliore is time for 
both. It is seldom necessary, and never desirable, for the 
female members of a household to work from morning to night, 
and in the intervals of leisure that will always occur there 
might be found some time for mental improvement. I am 
ready to admit, if you will, that with increasing eulture and 
intelligence they will receive more consideration, and their 
wishes and judgment will have more weight. Bnt^^this increased 
consideration will come naturally and be given willingly. As a 

22 
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son grows in experience and knowledge, liis father pays more 
attention to his opinion, and consults him more and more. He 
gives him, in fact, increased consideration, and he does so .with 
great pleasure ; 'and it will not be different with the other sex 
as they improve in mental culture. Even this prospect may 
frighten some. I.remember talking on this subject some time ago 
to a timid friend of education, and at the end he said to me in a 
tone of resigned despair : ** It will come to this, we shall liave to 
coax them ! ” 1 need hardly tell you ho was speaking of wives. 

Now, I will confess to you, this did not seem to me such a 
,.terrible disaster. Hut, whether terrible or not, I am afraid I 
cannot guarantee him against this arrident. But this I may 
say, that when the time comes it wdll seem tlie most natural 
thing in. the world, and perhaps also one of the pleasantest. 1 
am reminded here that there is a more advanced party, to whom 
a scheme framed so carefully in deference to native ideas does 
not appear sufRcient. They w’ant Homotliing bold^T and more 
decided. They urge that the education should bo of a much 
higher character, and that it should bo more thoroughly an 
English education- As to the lir.st point therc^ need be no 
difference of opinion. The education of girls is now limited by 
Nhe early age at which they leave school. One of the most 
interesting points in the Report has reference to the efforts 
the managers are making to remedy this evil, and w liich have 
already been attended with great success. It is very gratifying 
to hear that so many of the pupils are anxious to continue their 
studies at home, and are eager to avail themselves bf the means 
for this purpose which the managers have placed at their dis- 
posal. The excellent examination scheme which tho Committee 
have prepared will, I have no doubt, give a great stimulus to 
this part of their wcark. 

As to making English a more prominent object of study, 
there are several points for consideration. One reason urged iu 
its favour is that it.will bring about harmony of thought between 
the men and the ladies of their families. But this obviously 
applies only to tbe families of educated men. But the managers 
of this school take a wider view of their duties, and wish to make 
female education general. Now it is easy to imagine a case 
where the result of a higher education in English would be the 
reverse of harmony. This School is not intended for the children 
of the official classes only, who are themselves well versed in 
English literature. There are here no fewer than 150 children 
belonging to the most strictly orthodox families of Mysore. Now 
conceive the alarm that would be caused if some of these clever 
little girls were to get an inkling of the modern spirit, and were 
to go home and suggest that tra or that custom was foolish, or 
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that this other practice was irrational. There is up doubt that 
the children would be withdrawn, and female education in that 
and similar families stopped, probably for a generation. On 
many grounds the Committee prefer that the main~ teaching 
should continue as it is now, iu the Vernacular. In scientihc 
subjects it leads to clearer ideas, from the better knowledge of 
the language in which they are explained. In literature, the 
Vernacular comes home to their hearts and feelings in a 
way wliich a foreign literature cannot do without many years of 
study. And there is unmistakable evidence that if English 
were taught as it is to boys, it would produce indifference to that; 
literature and a scornful neglect of it. At the same time, as 
there are many who wish thoir daughters to learn English, the 
Committee offer the means of la 3 dng a foundation in that 
language on which those who please may proceed to raise what 
structure they jdeaae, 1 have great confidence that the future 
j)rogro88 (if female education here will shew that the Committee 
have done wisely in seeking to make their system acceptable to 
all classes, and not thinking solely of those who wish a more 
purely English education. 


MEDICINE AMONG THE. BURMESE. 

By D. n. OiaLiMouE, M.D., M.R.O.-P. Lond., F.E.C.S.; 

Late Senior PUyf^ician, North - London HoHjdtal ; 

Formerly ReFulency Surgeon^ JHandalay, 

I The following remarks are publi-shed as a brief resume of my writings 
•on this subject, Mdien I was- resident Surgeon at Mandalay, duiing the 
time of the late king. As the state of medical kuo'S^ledge cannot be said to 
have much improved since those daj-s, owing to the absence of the civilising 
iuiluonco of a British Kesident and Surgeon, are now placed before 
the readers of the Journal^ with the hope that they not be without 
interest to all who take an interest in the welfare and historical associations 
of the agreeable cond light-hearted Burmese peoi)le, a moiety of whom are 
subjects of the British Crown.— D. H. Cullimore.] 


Among the Burmese, the surgeon, even in the oldest and 
lowest acceptation of the word, does not exist, and there is not 
the faintest knowledge of anatomy amongst those whom, for the 
present, we shall call Hakims, as embracing all those who in 
any way practise the healing art. They use -no knife nor 
instrument of any kind; all deformities are l^t to Nature. 
Amputation is never performed unless as a punishment, and 
then only when the member has been the active agent in the 
oommission of an offence. Hammer and chisel and boiling oil 

22 * 
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are then called into requisition — a mode of operation practised 
pretty genetallj in Europe antecedent to the time of Ambrose 
Pare. I have, however, ascertained from intelligent natives 
that some surgical literature was brought into the country from 
Benares many centuries ago, but that the books must have been 
destroyed during some of the many wars that devastated the 
country in times past. 

The physicians admit of being divided as follows ; viz., first, 
The Beindau Sut/a ; second, The Dat t^aya ; and third, The Payoga 
Saya, The Beindau Saya (from Beindau, medicine^ and Saya, a 
teacher) are the most numerous class, and rely entirely on the 
^exhibition of medicines of the vegtjtable and mineral kingdoms. 
Of this clas -8 are the Thomaclau, or Boyal Doctors (Dau being a 
terminal, affix appertaining to royalty, and Tlioma, a icorher or 
actor) » These are about forty or fifty in number, and are 

dependent on the bounty of tlie king: As to the Beindau Saya, 
it would be altogether impossible for me to fix their numbora, 
having received most discordant answers to my questions on this 
subject ; but I am inclined to believe that they are relatively 
numerous in proportion to the population among whom they 
live. The}' are by no means jealous of each other, as it is not 
^ unusual for a patient to he visited by seven different doctors in 
the course of as many days, each giving his powder and receiv- 
ing his four or eight annas, J.nd passing on. This, however, 
not the general custom, though our method of consultation does 
not find favour in their sight. The number of di.** oases is arbi- 
trarily said not to excec^d ninety-six ; but the doctors give them- 
selves hut little trouble with nomenclature or diagnosis, and all 
their information is derived from the pulse, in ccoinection with 
the date of the patient’s birth, and the time of the commence- 
ment of the disease. 

The Dat Saya (from Dat, an eJemeuf^ and Saya, a teacher) has 
recourse to the regulation of the “elements” consumed by his 
patient, by which the elements comprising his body may regain 
iheir natural equilibrium; and he attiibutes disease to a dis- 
turbance of that epnilibrium which should exist between the 
elements in a state of health. The Dat Saya are not nearly so 
numerous as the Beindau Saya, and arc more frequently called 
in to prescribe in the advanced stages of disease, 'v^hen patients 
are too weak to bear the effect of drugs, or when the Beindau 
Saya give up all ^01)68 of the patients ; they are also sometimes 
called in at the earlier stages, according to the nature of the 
disease or the* faith of the patient in their powers of treatment. 

The Payoga Saya, or witch doctors, have recourse to animal 
substances, to charms and to incantations. The remedies used 
are very arbitrary and violent, and they are, on this accounl:. 
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popularly called Sehgzan (Seh, a form of nudnin^ and gzau, 
haroh or rough). They are only called in in extreme eases of 
mental or nervous disease, which latter are ascribed to witchcraft, 
the patient being reported as possessed of an evil Nat or spirit. 

In addition to the above, there are also specialists, who t^eat 
certain diseases ; and others, who pretend to sel bones, but who 
must not for this reason be confounded with surgeons. There 
are also snake-doctors. There are also accoucheurs, x)rincipally 
women. These women are dangerously ignorant, and do not 
possess the slightest idea of obstetric practice. And, lastly, 
there are the Aneiktee, from Neiktee, to press or shampoo,* 
as it is called in India. This pressing or shampooing is 
quite an institution in Burmah, and deserves a word of notice, 
as it is practised here much more scientifically, if I may use the ex- 
pression, than in India — the different nerves, tendons, and internal 
viscera being stimulated into functional activity. It is the first 
curative process invariably had recourse to, and, in addition to 
other treatment, is continued almost without <*e8sation to the 
termination of the disease. For instance, if a man feel quite 
exhausted, and send for a doctor, two or three people would be 
set to shampoo him ; or if ho has a pain in the head, or is dis- 
tressed in mind, the back and sidos of his head are shampooed. 
I have hoard of a girl suffering from liver disease being cured 
after twelve hours’ continuous shampooing by an adept, who 
received two hundred rupees for his fee. This practice was 
introduced from Afunipur. 

The fees paid vary according to the^r^jputation of the doctor, 
or the wealtlbof the patient. Some, and they are tho majority, 
are paid in money ; others, again, are paid-in kind ; and in the 
villages, where rice is the staple cominodit^^ and money is of 
little value, not only the fees of tlie doctors, but almost every 
payable transactiou, are liquidated either in^ico or its equivalent 
in kind. Tho more respectable among the city doctors receive 
from two to five rupees per visit, while tho great majority ara 
content with from eight annas to a rupee. Others, again, are 
paid on the result system ; and in these instances the promises 
are generally large. And, when treatment proves successful, 
not only money, but articles of jewellery and other ornaments, 
are given as presents to the doctor. 

There are no medical schools in Burmah, but a few of the 
future physicians are taught tiie groundwork in the monasteries 
of the Hpoongees. This groundwork consists principally in the 
study of the Drehyaguna Pudarthdy translated from the Sanskrit 
language, which purports to give a philosophical account of the 
physical, natural, medicinal, and dietetic uses of the different 
objects in Nature. A few of the Hpoongees are skilled in medi- 
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cine, as it is possible to be a Hpoongee to-day, and become a 
.layman to-iAorfow, when be throws off the yellow robe of the 
imesthood and renounces his state of celibacy; and this process 
of exchange of. condition can be repeated at pleasure. The 
majority of the students are taught as private pupils or disciples 
by ^he older and more experienced physicians, who teach, feed,^ 
and clothe them' receiving in return only respect and obedience. 
The medical works of tlie Burmese have been brought over at 
various times irom India and Ceylon, and are generally in the 
Pali language. Numerous commentaries of these ancient works 
have been compiled in the same language by the learned men of 
'the country, and in modern times treatises in the vernacular 
have helped to swell the number. These last are mostly com- 
posed in poetry, to facilitate their being committed to memory. 
The names of some of these books are as under : 

(1) Aywveda — book of medicine, said to have been written 
by !^ng Dhanwantri of Benares. (2) Smruta — a commentary 
on the foregoing. (3) Dhanwantri — a small handbook on No. 1. 
(4) Drehyaguna Pudartha — before referred to. (o) Nidana — in 
Sanskrit, Practice of Medicine. (0) Sara Koumodee — Medicine 
and Disease. (7) Lelcchyana fdeepa ) — Symptoms of Disease. 
(8) Datu Deepened — Book of the Dat 8aya. 

Many of these books are in Sanskrit, but some have been 
translated into the Pali and Burmese and Shan languages. 1 
may mention that Colonel Burney, who was the Political Agent 
at the Court of Ava in the year 1H30, lithographed a Burmese 
translation of an English medical work in that year ; and I have 
heard that Dr. Judson, 'the American missionary, made some 
efforts in the same direction. * 

At present, many of our quack medicines — such as Pain 
Killer, Holloway’s J^ills and Ointment, &c. — are known to the 
Burmese ; and there is one of the late ministers, an amateur 
doctor, who possesces all our medical literature, and even 
anatomical plates, beautifully executed. 1 have read that the 
first medical book was written in the Chinese language by the 
Emperor Ching Nong, about 2,700 years before the Christian 
era, but I have been unable to discover any knowledge of it, or 
of any others in that language, among the Burmese medical men. 

The Chinese, though possessing great political influence over 
the Burmah empire, and having a strong physical resemblance 
to its inhabitants, have Ipft absolutely no impression on the 
literature and. language of the country, which, like its religion^ 
have come to it from the Hindoo schools of philosophy. Not 
only are the Pali and the Burman languages derived fromf the 
Sanskrit, but also that of the Shans, though the ruling race and 
the word Shan itself are descended from the early Chinese 
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concj^ueroTS, whose customs and languages, like those of the 
Normans in England, have long ago been su*bm%rged in, or 
obliterated by, those of the original inhabitants of the soil. 

The strong resemblance between the Burmese monasteries 
and those spread over Europe during the Middle Ages has 
suggested an inquiry as to whether a knowledge or practice of 
the healing art is to be found among the Buddhist monks. But 
though agreeing in many particulars — as, in their love of learning 
and religion, their celibacy and individual poverty, the right of 
sanctuary granted to their houses, and the protection afforded by 
them to the poor and the weary — ^yet, as regards their position as 
doctors, there is no 8imilarit3% rather tho reverse. For, whiW 
the Hpoongee are forbidden b3^ the laws of Gaudama, the last 
Budd’ha, to give medical aid to the laity, I find that in medifeval 
Europe the healing art was in the hands of j ugglers and priests, 
and that the sick were eonvej^ed to the temples, on the walls of 
which were written tho most useful prescriptions ; and the 
administration of remedies was invariably accompanied by 
conjurations and prayers. 

There are no medical schools at all in Burmah. 

The medicines used by the people are principally vegetable 
drugs, and many of our most useful medicines of this class are 
known to them, being indigenous.. The inorganic medicines in 
use are calomel, chloride of ammonia, borax, nitrate of potash, 
sulphur, green, blue, and white vitriols, afsenic, and, lastly, 
petroleum or earth oil, which is so abundant in this country. 

Tlie only animal medicines I am aw are of are ox-gall and musk. 

The cold bath, in tho hot stage of fevers, has long been used 
among the Bhrmese, but of late years it has rather fallen into 
disuse. This is a mode of practice now fashionable among a 
class of physicians in Europe. • 

Small-pox commits fearful ravages, and appears in Mandalay 
in an epidemic form every year, commeftcing in March, and 
continuing with more -or less violence for a ,couple of months. 
Of vaccination the people or their medical men know little, and, 
even if made aware of its effect, they prefer inoculation, which, 
by inducing virtual disease, serves as a cause of contagion ; and 
I have lately seen a whole family afflicted with small-pox through 
this vicious practice. Even this is of modern origin, having 
been introduced by the Italian missionaries. Such is the 
prevalence of small-pox that one in four of the entire popula- 
tion is disfigured by it. By fearful ravages I wish to be under- 
stood as referring principally to the disfiguration, as I have 
reason to think the ratio of mortality is not great. No Ghreek 
or Boman names are known to the Hakims, nor can any of them 
tell the meaning of Yydian. 
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The Burmess doctors believe that the earth, air, fire, water, 
and ether, are constituents of the human body (Elements). 

Sickness or disease is attributed, firstly, to Kam^ or fate ; 
Tuit, mind ; Vdu^ seasons ; and Aharo^ food ; and, secondly, to 
the j)reponderance or diminution or destruction of one or more 
elements, or to the collision of two or more elements ; in short, 
to any disturbance of that natural or normal equilibrium of the 
elements which constitutes a state of health. Thus, if sickness 
is diagnosed to be attributable to Kom^ or fate, medicine is 
withheld for a short time, on the supposition that the ailment 
,will effect its own cure, on the theory of the vu medicatrix 
natunx If attributable to the mind, or to season, or to food, 
drugs or diet, according as to whether the practitioner is a 
Beindau or Dat Saj’a, aro immediately prescribed. Great 
importance is attached to the day of the patient’s birth, his age, 
and the time he falls sick, from a belief that these influences 
combine to change the equilibrium of tlie elements of the body, 
no attention whatever being paid to the habits or temperament 
of the patient. So it generally happens that, should two mem- 
bers of a family fall sick of the same complaint, two entirely 
different methods of treatment would be adopted if, of the same 
age, they happened to tall ill on different days. The first ques- 
tion asked a patient is his age, and the day of his birth, and, 
with these data, the physician makes an elaborate calculation to 
determine which of the elements have diminislied or increased 
or become destroyed. The time of the cf)mmencement of the 
patient’s ailment is next, taken into consideration, and a second 
calculation is made to determine what particular member &t the 
irregular element is the disturbing cause. I’he treatment then 
consists : first, in counteracting the morbid influence of the dis- 
turbing cause ; sec6nd, in directing attention to the sickness 
itself under which l^e may be labouring. Eor instance, if by 
calculation it is dotermiued that the disturbing element in a case 
(say) of ophthalmia is apo^ or water, and that the constituent of 
the disturbing element is mucus, the patient will have a 
collyrium or ointment given him, to act on the symptoms 
exhibited ; but, at the same time, he will bo directed to swallow 
a certain drug, or to rub it on his tongue or palate, to counteract 
the morbid action of the mucus. Two prescriptions are given, 
either separate or in combination ; in fact, like the allopaths of 
Europe, they are localist and constitutionalist at the same^ time, 
though their theories are widely difierent. They seem to be 
acquainted wdth the aphorism of Bacon : “They be the best 
physicians who, being learned, incline to the traditions of 
experience ; or, being empirics, incline to the methods of 
learning.” 
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REVIEW. 

• 

The Secret of Death (from the Sanskrit), with 

SOME Collected Poems. By Edwin ^Arnold, C.-SJ. 

Triibner & Co. 1885. • 

If the Secret of Death is not quite equal to the Light of 
Asia, it is, for all that, a very noble poem. At times highly 
di*amatic in form ; vigorous, and often eloquent in expression ; 
the subtle intermixture of mysticism and grandeur will be* 
especially appreciated by all wlio recognise how much of truth 
and beauty lies in the sublime Pantheism that is the prevail- 
ing principle of higher lhaliminism. The argument of the 
poem is as follows ; 

In a temjde beside the rivcT Moota-Moola, near the city 
of Poona, a Brahman pricvst and an English “Saheb"’ read 
together from a Sanskrit MS. the first throe Valli$ or “ Lotus- 
Stems ” of the Katha Upamshad, The first Vallt relates how 
young Nachiketas is rewarded for his devotion by being per- 
mitted to ask of Yama, (lod of Death, three boons. The two 
first for which he entreats are granted him at once. But the 
finest portions of the poem gather round the third boon : 

Thou dost give peace says [Nachiketas] : is that peace 
Nothingness ? 

%)me sa}" that after death the soul still lives — 

Personal, conscious; some say, ‘Nay, it ends 

Fain would I know which of these twain be true, 

By thee enlightened. Be my third boon this.” 

But Yama, enumerating all ttie earthly blgssings he will give 
instead, says : 

“ I give them — I give all, save this one thing: 

Ask not of Death what conieth after death ! ” 

Question not Death of death ! ” 

But Nachiketas will not be denied : 

“ Let my boon 

Be as I asked — that, and not otherwise ! 

Ah ! in our sad world dwelling, how should man, 

Who feels himself day after day decline, 

Day after day decay, till death’s day come ; 

Who sees how beautv fades, and fond love fails. 
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For so jQQiijph longer anguish ? Nay, my boon ! 

Tell me, great Yama ! what the true word is, 

In {his which men inquire, the very truth 
Of this chief question, of the life to come : 

If there be life ! if the Soul’s self lives on ! 

Nought else asks Nachiketas, only that 

Which hath been hidden, and which no inan knows — 

Which no man knows.” 

And with this entreaty the fii'st ValJi comes to a close. 

The second and third Vallis are less dramatic in form than 
* the first. But Mr. Edwin Arnold is scarcely to -be blamed for 
this. It is almost inevitable that the first ValLt, devoted to a 
description of Nachiketas’s passionate longing to penetrate 
the mysteries of life and death, should be more dramatic than 
the two later describing Yania's solution of the mystery. 

These ValUfi are dreamy, mystical, obscure ; at times beautiful ; 
but seldom, if ever, dramatic. The Brahmanic doctrine being 
that God and Self are one, the second Vallt is principally 
occupied with a description of Brahma. The Vantheism 
inherent in the doctrine will be obvious to all : 

“ HE, Who, Alone, Ilndifferenced, unites 
With Nature, making endless difference, 

Producing and receiving all which seems, 

Is Brahma I May he give us liglit to know I ” 

He is the Unseen Spirit which informs 
All subtle essences ! He flames in lire ! 

He shines in Sun and Moon, Planets and Stars ! 

He bloweth with the winds, rolls with the waves. 

He is Prajiipati, that fills the worlds !” 

** He is the man and woman, youth and maid ! 

The babe new-Lorn, the withered ancient, propped 
Upon his staff ! He is whatever is,— 

The black bee and the tiger and the fish 
The green bird with red eyes, the tree, the grass 
The cloud that hath, the lightning in its womb 
The seasons, and the seas ! By Him they are, 

In Him begin and end !” 

Again, when describing the full significance of the holy word 
Om, Mr. Arnold well brings out the Pantheistic doctrine in 
its full strength : 

“ This word, so rightly breathed, signifieth Brahm, 

And signifieth *Brahma. GOD withdrawn 
And GOD made manifest. Who knows this word, 
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With all its purports, what his heart would ha^ 

His heart possesseth. This of spoken speeSh, ^ 

Is wisest, deepest, best, supremest ! He 
That speaketh it, and wotteth what he speaks. 

Is worshipped in the place of Brahm with Brahm ! 

Also, the soul which knoweth thus itself, 

It is not born. It doth not die ! It spran*g 
From none, and it begetteth none ! Unmade, 

Immortal, changeless, primal, — I can break 
The body, but that soul I cannot harm ! ’’ 

Already it will be seen by the above passage that Yama is* 
beginning to • unfold the nature of the soul after deatli, 
Before the second ValLi closes, ho has enlarged upon the 
subject in terms that are as beautiful as they are mystical : 

“If he that slayeth thinks slay;’ if he 

Whom he doth slay thinks ‘ I am slain ; ’ then both 
Know not aright ! That which was life in each 
Cannot be slain, nor slay ! ” 

“ The untouched Soul — 

Greater than all the worlds (because the worlds 
By it subsist) ; smaller than subtleties 
Of things minutest ; last of ultimates — 

Sits in the hollow heart of all that lives J 
Whoso hath laid aside desire and fear, 

His senses mastered, and his spirit still, 

t es in the quiet light of verity, 

ernal, safe, majestical — IIIS SOTTLl” 

is- * * it- ^ ’IS^ 

“Meditate! * 

There shines no light, save the Soul’s Kght, to show — 

Save the Soul’s light I — ” ^ 

And with this injunction ends the second Valti. 

For sublimity of thouglit the third Valii must un- 
doubtedly bear away the palm. Take this passage, for 
instance, occurring almost at the commencement: 

“ Look on the Spirit as the rider! take 
The Body for the chariot, and the Will 
As charioteer ! Hegard the Mind as reins, 

The Senses as the steeds, and things of sense 
The ways they trample on ! So is the Soul 
The Lord that owneth spirit, body, will. . 

Mind, sonses — all ! — itself unowned. Tims think 
The wise ! , • 
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** For whbso' rides this chariot of the flesh, — 

The reins of mind well grasped ; the charioteer 
Faithful and firm, — comes to his journey’s end — 

Vishnu’s abiding seat ; the Utmost Home !*’ 

Or/ again, take this passage : 

And if they shall say, 

‘ How should we seek, bow should we understand 
That kingly Spirit, sitting on the Throne, 

Hid in the Palace of the Body’s Heart, 

Invisible, small, subtle ?’ 

“Answer them : 

As large as is the unbounded Universe. 

So large that little, hidden Spirit is ! 

The Heavens and Earths are in it ! Fire and air, 

And sun and moon and stars ; darkness and light, 

It comprehends ! 

ie * •Si- * * 

By mortal years the Immortal grows not old ! 

The Atman changes not 1 The Body’s death 
Kills not the Soul I It hath its City still, 

Its Palace, and its hidden, xiropor life ! 

Becoming Self of Self ; set clear from sin. 

As the snake casts her slough ; made free of flesh. 

Of age, ache, hunger, thirst, sorrow, and death : 
Thenceforth desiring the desirable, 

- And thinking ever what is good to think ! 

^ # * * * * * 

If a soul depart, 

Instructed — knowing itself, and knowing truth ; 

And how that Brahma and the Self are One — 

Then hath it freedom over all ,the worlds ! ” 

The natural question, How should the soul mix, and bo one 
with Brahma, being itself f is answered by another question: 

“ How should this stream — our Moota-Moola here — 

Which presently is Beema, and anon 
Kistna, and falleth so into the sea, 

Be river and be sea ? Yet thus it is ! 

The great Godaveri, who pours herself 
Into the Lanka waves — is she destroyed ? 

Has Gunga vanished, when her sacred tides 
Slacken against the main ? — or Brahmapdt ? 

Or Indus ? or the five white sister-floods 
Which, by the mouth of Indus, find escape ? 
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Lo ! these live still — ^though none may knoTj^ of^ them — 
Each drop and air-bell of their inland course 
Existent in the vast dark water-world ! 

« « * « « . « 

Listen ! The things of sense are more than sense ^ 

The mind is higher still ! — ^thc mbving will. 

Higher than mind ! the Spirit higher yet ! ” 

“ And higher than the Spirit is the Soul ! 

Highest of all the all-embracing ONE, 

PURUSHA ! Over, or beyond, is naught! — 
innermost, Utmost, Infinite, is This ! ” 

^ This is that Ultimate and Uttermost 
Which shall not be beheld, being in all 
The unbeholden essence ! Not the less 
Will it reveal itself by subtle light 
Of insight, straitly seeking hidden truth ! 

If one will see it, let him rule the flesh 
By mind, governing mind with ordered Will ; 

Subduing Will by Knowledge, making this 
Serve the firm Spirit, and the Spirit c^ng 
As Soul to the Eternal Changeless Soul : 

So shall ho see ! 

* % * 4 !. * ‘ 

Lo ! such an one is saved ! 

Death hath not power upon him !” 

The Seo'ct of Death occupies (»nly forty pages in a volume 
of o||[Jfour hundred. But as the greater part of the remain- 
ing ^ems is devoted to general rather than Indian subjects, 
T have preferred, in a Jonmal such as^this, confining my 
remarks to the poem which gives the titie to the book, and 
which, as it seems to me, is the gem among the others, fine 
though many of these are. • ♦ * 

Constance Plumptre. 


STRUGGLE FOR SOCIAL REFORMS IN OUDE. 


There is at present a renewed stir in regard to social reform 
in India, and I hope that some substantial result may come out 
of it. At this time of excitement,. I think it may not be 
undesirable to give a brief sketch of a National Reform Asso- 
ciation, in order to show, first, tbe direction in which a great 
change is taking place in Indian society; and, secondly, the 
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dangers and. tte difficulties to which tliat change is exposed. 
The Association alluded to belongs to a very small sect of the 
Indians, and, apart from furnishing an illustration of the con- 
flicting tendencies of Indian society, is of very little interest to 
the general public. Being personally connected with it, and 
having watched from the very beginning the various changes 
through which it has yet passed and is j)assing, I feel sure that 
a brief historj^^ of the Association will interest those specially 
whose earnest endeavour it is to reform Indian society, not by 
haphazard ways, but with the help of a true knowledge of the 
various tendencies of the people. The history of one sect i^^he 
history of another ; and in the institution referred to we may 
discern some very suggestive facts common to all Indian institu- 
tions. 

In Northern India there is a very small class of Brahmans, 
called the Kashmiri Pandits. Their chief centres are Delhi and 
Lucknow. Almost all of them have some education, and most 
of their ladies can road and write Kindi. Excepting the 
educated classes of Calcutta, in N<n*thern India, they are, 
perhaps, the most independent, the most enlightened, and the 
least caste-bound class. But they are not altogether free from 
those superstitions which are at present the bane of Indian 
society. Innovation is disliked ; the innovator is treated with 
hatred and contempt. Female education is looked upon as 
highly objectionable, widow re-marriage as a great sin, and 
infant marriage as most laudable. Caste exclusiveness is in full 
force, and even the occasional use of English dress mostl^meets 
with disapprobation. "Such, in brief, are the general f||Ptires 
of the Kashmiri community. 

In the beginning of 1881, there was started at Lucknow, by 
a knot of Kashmirryoung men, a National Club, the first of its 
kind. Pandit Prai\ Nath, notorious among the old-fashioned 
people as an eccentric fellow; was appointed President of this 
Club. It was started with three objects ; namely, (1) intellectual 
and (2) moral improvement of the members, and (3) social 
reform. It had, to begin with, about fourteen members, and its 
first meeting was held in March, 1881. Few knew, and fewer 
still cared to know, about this institution for some time after it 
had been set on foot, though now and then a vague suspicion 
stple upon the minds of some as to the ultimate effect upon their 
children of the example and the teachings of an eccentric man, 
whose perverse and heretical views about the existing religious 
and social institutions were dreaded and disliked. After a short 
time, the Murastlla jETashmeerf a monthly journal, which exists 
independently of the society, was put at the disposal of the dub 
by Pandit Sham Narayan, the editor, for publishing its weekly 
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proceedings, as a token of his deep sympathy with the cause of 
social reform. Our community became first aware of the exist- 
ence of the Club through that journal. Most of our English- 
educated young men were highly gratified with.this movement, 
and some of those showed their active sympathy by joining' it. 
But the old-fashioned people did not like it ; they looked upon 
this now departure in the history of their society as something 
very objectionable, and fraught Avith evil consequences. But 
for some time coh'^oled themselves with tlie hope that the 
Club was merely a product of the foolish enthusiasm of j^oung 
men, and when that enthusiasm w'as spent, the Club would die 
awa^y also. This liope, fortunatelj’, met with disappointment. 
TIow this institution, from such a bumble beginning, rose to bo 
a great factor in our community, sweeping away some of its 
most cherished prejudices, we shall presently see. 

The Club, which was a reaction against the existing state of 
the Kashmiri society, began to manifest its real tendencies. 
The young generation were very painfully conscious of the 
tyranny of caste. They wanted, as soon as they could, to sap 
the foundations of this evil, wliicli they thought was the chief 
bane jof their society. But such was the hold of this super- 
stition upon the jxipular mind that it was not easy to denounce 
it openly. Nor was it advisable to do so. They hit upon a gentle 
though rather tardy plan with which to begin their demolishing 
work, unsuspected and without creating mucli opposition. It 
was resolved that all the members must take tea together, on 
the same table, before or after the meeting. In a community in 
whic^P^ is looked upon as against the rules of caste to drink 
water with one’s shoes on, this was not an insignificant step 
forward. Nay, it was more odious than* mere drinking of 
water, as it was an imitation of English people to take tea on 
the same table. Ilonce, this little innovation was a very 
important step towards reaching the ultimate end. It did not 
pass altogether unnoticed and uhoi>pOBed. Some cried out, 
Young men are becoming Christians that is, irreligious. 
We laughed these cries to scorn. In a short time these voices 
were silent, and the heretics had their way. The most orthodox 
members of our community were, on certain occasions, obliged 
to take tea with us on the same table. A few months after this 
came a change, which shook the whole society to its very founda- 
tions, and by which the old and the young were equally affectefl^ 

A member read a paper before the Club, in wluchf while 
enumerating the various evils afilicting our sooiety, he laid 

S ecial stress upon seven of them: (1) The proceedings of the 
oli festival. We all know the indecencies practised on that 
occasion. Coloured water is sprinkled upon people, old shoes 
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are pelted at the passers-by, and dirt is ^rown upon tlieni. 
Barbarous actions are, in tbis festival, not wly excusable, but 
laudable ; and for once, obscenity becomes the measure of piety. 
(2) G-ambling in Devali. Though objectionable at other times, 
yet •at the Devali festival gambling is looked upon as a part — a 
ve^ essential part — of religion. Under the cover of this excuse, 
our “pious’’ m-en gamble for two or three days; and if you 
prevent them, you are a heretic. (3) Smoking. This is the 
vice of the old and the young alike in India ; at least, in our 
community. Some may consider it excusable in the case of old 
men ; but with regard to the young, No 1 — a thousand times No ! 
(4) Intoxicating drugs and liquors. 'J’he^are most d^gerous 
temptations to my community, as well as to peopWof all 
countries. Opium-eating and opium-smoking are the domina- 
tion of my society. English influonce has turned the attention 
of many young men towards wine, which oilers much stronger 
temptations to them than their old-fashioned stimulants. A 
gross vice may be given up as men’s tastes improve ; but the 
refined vice of the civilised 2 >eo 2 )le becomes more dangerous and 
more durable from its very refinement. (o) iViifM-parties. 
These are the shame of the Indian society. girls, who 

are always of recognised bad chaructijr, are allowed to dance 
before our social gatherings, somotimos even before our ladies 
in the Zenanas. The influence of these AVr/c/<-girls upon our 
art and our morals has been disastrous. Music, from its divine 
height, has fallen into degradation, and from being once the 
purifier of the soul and the inspirer of holy emotions, has now 
become the instrument of evil. (G) Abusing and .swiping. 
The mention of this fact may a 2 )pear cliildish at first sigm, but 
really it is not so. My community is nmcli addicted to tliis bad 
habit. (7) Quail-fighting, cock-fighting, itc. My countrymen 
well know the evil4^ of these vicious amusements. They always 
tend to foster hab^Us of gambling, and have ruined many a 
Nawab. 

These seven evils being most rampant in our society, it was 
thought to uproot them as soon as possible. Tiie paper to which 
I have alluded gave a very jiowerlul stimulus to this intention ; 
and on that very day when the paper was read, Seven Eesolutions 
were drawn up in reference to abstaining from the seven above- 
mentioned evils. It was decided then and there that empty 
t^lk never achieved anything, and that if wo were in earnest 
about our plans, then the best way to accom 2 )lish them. was to 
begin them. The history of a few subsequent meetings is very 
interesting, as it is the history of the struggle between theory 
and 2 >ractice — of the backslidings, the uncertainties, the vague 
fears and hope.s, of many a youthful heart in the hour of trial ; 
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in the hour when^ej were not to^preach to otherg their duty, 
but to do their — ^to do firmly, faithfully, hopefully, what 

they wanted others to do. It was a severe trial ; for a time we 
thought it was a hopeless one. How the whole confiiot ended 
we shall presently see. 

Some members hesitated as to signing ^le Besolutidhs; 
others signed the pledge most gladly. The one section of the 
pledge which scared away many of us was that regarding the 
JV2i/<;A-parties. Most of us thought that by abstaining from 
these parties we would deprive ourselves of the only source of 
music and dancing^ft to us. The opposition on this score, I« 
tfaifik.^as very reaSronable. For young nien specially, it was a 
very trial to shun altogether the pleasure of an art which 
appeals so powerfully and charmingly to youthful emotions. 
But the more ascetic of" us urged that aft the society of Natch- 
girls was in every way injurious to young men, it ought to be 
shunned, even at the cost of some pleasure, and that the crown 
of success could not be achieved without bearing the crosses of 
self-denial. The ascetic argument prevailed, and we are now 
glad that it did. The Seven Besolutions were passed, though to 
sign them or not, wholly or in i)art, was left to the option of the 
members. With the exception of a few, all pledged themselves 
to the Seven Besolutions. It is an amusing but a significant 
fact that a friend of mine, whose strong, and p,erhaps a little too 
uncompromising, individuality has made him a most interesting 
figure in the Club, pledged himself to every Be'solution except 
the one regarding abusing and swearing. Thus far I have 
spok^ of what passed in the Club with Regard to the Besolu- 
tions. Now I shall say a few words with regard to the effect 
produced by these Besolutions upon the BOcK)ty at large. 

An alarm spread suddenly that a number of young men 
were going to become ascetics, and to abandon completely the 
epicurean ways of their society. Mark ttfe unfortunate per- 
versity of our community ! — that, instead of feeling grateful to 
those by whose noble efforts young men were ‘drawn away fxi»m 
vicious and idle pursuits, it turned indignantly against them, 
branding them as the corrupters of youth ! , Parents, instead 
of rejoicing over the return of the prodigals to the ways of 
righteousness, mourned in sackcloth and ashes over the change. 
Shameful attempts were made to discourage the ascetics (as the 
pledged members were jestingly called) in their noble wort. 
These evil attempts failed ; and even the suspicion entertained 
by some, that that new fervour would soon die out, was com- 
pletely removed by the zeal and constancy of the yoUng aseeticB. 
In every grand dinner-party or wedding-party, when there was 
going to bo Natch (dancing and music), these young men were 

23 
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conspicuous •by* their absence. The effect of this was rery 
salutary upon the old as well as the young. Many old-fashioned 
men began to feel twinges of their conscience, and some were 
shamed, if not into a real, at least a feigned, regard for the 
decencies of civilised life. From this moment the old Conserva- 
tives (I am using the w'ord in its non-political sense) began to 
feel that the Club was a power in the society ; and the young 
Liberals that their efforts were not vain, but they were working, 
slowly and imperceptihly, a great change in the ideas of their 
community. The members of the Club were now no more looked 
•upon as immoral : still they were considered irreligious. At first 
there was, no doubt, a tendency to go from one extreme to another, 
and to think that tlie Past had nothing worthy of the present! 
But after a while th^e young men began to realise that the 
Past had to teach us many useful lessons in morals and religion. 
With this change the tone of the Club changed: young men 
became more moderate in their views, more discriminate in 
•judging the past, more S2)aring of scoffs and scorns at the 
superstitions of others. Instead of avoiding religious subjects 
scrupulously, as before, they began to discuss* them more 
frequently. While strijiping the Past of all the fascinations of 
poetry with which the people had invested it, they very reve- 
rently drew the attention of their society to the religious spirit 
which is embalmed in its wisdom and learning. This change of 
sentiments acted very powerfully upon the society, and in a 
short time it gave its verdict, that the Club was both a moral as 
well as a religious institution. This was in the middle of 1883. 
By that time the Club had ^lassed through many ordeals ;'*many 
battles had been fought and won. Those who hated us began 
to love us ; those who respected us began to trust in us ; many 
of our oj)i)onents became uur friends and sujjporters ; and 

• Truth prevailed with double away, 

And fools wlio came to scoff remained to pray,” 

Already the influence of the Clnb had reached far and wide, 
and in some other towns, w^hore there were Kashmiri Pandits, 
similar Clubs had been started. But for these Clubs the way 
wal smooth. 

' Turn I now to the last scon^ of all, which ends my present 
story ; namely, the visit of a Kashmiri young man to England. 

In the beginning of last year, a member of the Club went 
out to England for study. Everj^thing connected with hia 
departure is as yet unknown to all except to the initiated few. 
It was accomplished secretly, because it was adverse to the 
general convictions of the community. Caste prejudices were so 
strong that the slightest whisx)er of the matter would have frus- 
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trated the whole plan. When the society heard of this young 
man’s sudden departure ioi Maliksh- Des («.«., the^laifd of unclean 
people), it went mad with panic. Letters were sent to all parts 
of India where there were Kashmiri Pandits, fall of bitter wail- 
ings oyer the unfortunate event, asking their generous help in 
bringing the whole mystery to light, and in making him retRrn, 
if possible, from his way. The Lucknow communit 3 ", by some 
strange xfevelation, at once jumped to the conclusion that Pandit 
Pran Nath, President of the Club, was at the bottom of the 
whole affair, and that this event was wholly due to the pernicious 
teachings of the Club. A notice was given to him to present^ 
himself before the tribunal of his community, and to clear him- 
self of the charge of being privy to the runaway’s whole affair ; 
failing which, he would be excommunicated. P. P. Nath, who 
knew that the charge, if even true, was a ridiculous one, and 
that the so-called tribunal was composed mostly of rich old men 
and a few young cowards, who, not so much for the above- 
mentioned occurrence as for the many rude shakes which their 
cherished notions had received at his hands, wanted to wreak 
their vengeance upon him, never presented himself before the 
meeting in which he was asked to defend himself against the 
charge. While this feeling was raging all over the society, 
there were some, far beyond tlio effects of its heat and haze, 
watching the progress of events calmly and. with an impartial 
eye. P. P. Nath’s position was strong, but when these persons 
too threw their weight into the scale, it became much stronger. 
The whole society was at once split up into two parties : the one 
supporting the cause of Pandit P. Nath, the Club, and the run- 
away youth; the other denoimcing him, the Club, and the 
runaway in the strongest words possible.* No stone was left 
unturned, no means left untried, in order 4o abolish the Club 
and to excommunicate its president. But he knew the frenzy 
would pass away in a short time, and alF would be brought 
back to their senses. So it liappened. The beatings and 
buffetiugs of the storm passed awaj’^ in a few months, without 
causing the least injury to him or to the Club. 

This whole excitement has left one permanent mark upon 
the society. In oppositiou to the Reform movement of the Club, 
a new - organisation has come into existence, having a monthly 
journal of its own, for the purpose of promulgating its pre- 
Adamite views to the benighted” reformers of the nineteenth 
century. The name of this institution is Dharum-Sabha (f.e., a 
religious institution), and some of its principles are: (1) A 
slavish regard for custom ; (2) total abstention from eating and 
drinking with persons of other castes ; (3) avoiding scrupulously 
the idea of widow-remarriage or female education ; (4) prevent- 

23 * 
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ing young men,^ as far as possible, from visiting England. This 
is the fifth V eda, which it was reserved for Dharum-Sabha to 
preach to the Anglicised members of the Kashmiri communify. 
We have, consequently, two organised bodies now in our society: 
the one imbued with modern ideas of change and progress ; the 
other clinging doggedly and pertinaciously to the superstitions 
of the past. The Club has yet to fight another, and much 
harder, battle, on the return of the runaway from England. 
Our fanatics and a few unprincipled youths will, doubtless, 
strain every nerve to excommunicate him, and even now they 
tare trying every means to play into the hands of their society by 
appealing to its most cherished 8ui)eMstition8. But the firmness 
with which the Club has held its own till now against the anger 
of the society dispels completely the dread of any danger in the 
future. Enlightenment, we are sure, will cast out the evil 
spirit wliicli at present afflicts our society ; and though Caste 
may, for a time, fight against the spirit of Progress, yet we 
have not the slightest doubt that in the end David will be 
victorious, and Goliath slain. 

The above is a brief sketch of the Kashmiri National Club, 
and in it we ^nd several facts of great importance to Indian 
Eeformers. Its successes as well as its failures alike help to give 
an insight into the good and the evil tendencies of our country- 
men, 

A Kashmiri Pandit. 


THE PAESTS AND THE TPtADE OF 
•WESTERN INDIA, 


An interesting Paper was read at the Society of Arts, on 
April ITtli, by ilr. dehaiigeer Dosabhoy Frainjee, on the 
Parsis and the Trade of Western India. The chair was 
taken J)y Mr. W. G. Pedder. The Chairman, after expressing 
regret for the unavoidable absence of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
inUoduced the reader of the I*aper as representative of a 
race, tew in number, but remarkable, not only for intellectual 
eminence and commercial enterprise — of which the paper 
would afford ample proof — but from a historical and ethno- 
logical point of view. With tlie exception of the Jews, he 
believed that the Parsis were tlie only example of a pepole 
who, driven from their fatherland, have dwelt for more than 
l,0b0 years in a foreign country, intermingled with an alien 
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and infinitely more numerous population, yetf have retained, 
almost unaffected by that close and constant iutercourse, the 
purity of their blood, their national manners, customs, and 
dress, their religion — the ancient and famous religion of 
Zoroaster, professed by the Magi, who visited Bethlehem 
1,900 years ago — to a great extent even their language, and 
who, after the oppression, and often persecution, of many 
countries, have emerged to a position of eminence, and, 
considering their scanty numbers, of extraordinary importance 
in their adopted country. Tersonally, he had tlie greater 
pleasure in being present on that occasion, because the 
reader of the paper was the son of a gentleman whose 
friendship he had enjoyed for many years, who is not only 
eminent among his own countrymen, but is one of tlie most 
trusted and most distinguished among the servants of the 
Queen in Western India, and who has lately published a 
book on the history of his race, which will well repay the 
perusal of every Englishman interested in the East. 

The following is an abstract of the earlier part of Mr. 
Jehangeer D. Frainjee's Taper: He showed that the rise of 
the Tarsi community to alhuence and prosperity was con- 
temporaneous with the commercial development of India, 
which began with the arrival of European traders on her 
shores, and which, after progressing by leaps and bounds, 
now promised to attain dirneiisions far exceeding ilie most 
sanguine expectations. Mr. Framjee tlien summarised from 
official reports the facts, connected wjth the trade and 
navigation of the Tresidency of Bombay. The total value of 
sea-borne trade was in 1883-84 over 80 millions sterling, 
and the amount showed a tendency to tncrease. He then 
traced the history of the Tarsis, the descendants of the ancient 
Persians, and related how, driven out of their country by the 
Mahomedaii conquest, they took refuge in India, where their 
history as a commercial community dates from the 15th 
century, the eve of the arrival of members of the great 
trading nations of Europe. The Tarsis, from being the 
servants of foreign merclianis, wei-e soon encouraged to 
become merchants on their own account. They excelled also 
in various handicrafts, and their work gained a reputation all 
over India. Especially Mr. Framjee traced the connection 
between the Tarsis and the English, and showed that their 
skill, shrewdness, energy, and trustworthiness made them 
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valuable to ‘tho English, both in mercantile matters and in 
military operations. The \rade with China and other places 
brought them in large profits. They were money-changers, 
and undertook the remittance of sums of money and the 
deli^'ery of letters ; and this last duty they performed, until 
in 1852 the Government took it out of their hands. In 
dwelling upon the well-known wealth of the Parsis, he said 
they owed their reputation not so much to. the manner in 
which they accumulated it as to the way in which they 
^javished it in any cause which enlisted their sympathies. 

The concluding portion of the Paper, which referred to 
educational progress, was as follows : 

Although the Parsis are no longer the merchant princes 
which they once were, they retain their prominent position in 
the Bombay community by virtue of the progress which they 
have made in education, and in all the requirements of civilised 
society. The liberal professions and the Government services 
have provided frosh avenues of distinction, of which the Parsis 
have taken full advantage. The cause of their success in 
these new careers is to be found in the eagerness with which 
they have embraced all means of improving their minds, and in 
the thoroughness with which education has been spread among 
all branches of the community. Among Parsi boys, not five 
2 )er cent, fail to attend school ; and in Bombay this is equally 
true of girls. In the Mofussil, female education is not quite so 
far advanced ; but still, everywhere the education of Parsi 
girls is the rule and not the exception. The earlier Parsis who 
hcli)ed the English ^merchants, and who played the part of 
brokers between the:yi and the natives, were not educated men, 
although ill shrewdness and in good sense they could have held 
their own. Education among the l^arsis certainly does not go 
back further than the commencement of the i)resent century. 
The mass of the Parsis had given uj) the use of their own 
language, the Persian, and had adopted, at an early period of 
their residence in India, the Gujarati vernacular. A few of 
the Dasturs, or head priests, studied Persian; but if the majority 
0^ the Parsis at ii^urat and Bombay, during the first century of 
their intercourse with Europeans, added to their adopted thngiie 
a smattering of English, that was the extreme limit of their 
attainments. The few schools which existed in Bombay at the 
beginning of the century were of a very elementary kind, and a 
large proportion, if not an absolute majority, of the pupda 
were Parsis. The great impetus to education in Bombay, in 
1820, was given by the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
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that famous English administrator and highly - gifted man, 
when he founded the Bombay Native Educationi^ Society. As 
the name of Elphinstone was thus associated with the dawn of 
education in Bombay, so was it to be permanently identified 
with its course and development, by the founding of the great 
institution which bears his name. While the benefits o^ this 
institution were not withheld from any race •or religion, non6 
hastened to avail themselves with the same avidity of its 
advantages as did the Parsis. Although the Parsis are very 
few in number, being no more than 100,000, they have generally 
been able to claim a very large proportion of their kinsmen 
as students at the Elphinstone College. This fact is not less 
gratifying than remarkable, and fully explains the subsequent 
success of the Parsis whenever the test of' an examination 
decided the rewards of merit. The Parsis have also educational 
establishments of their own, and restricted to their own people. 
Of these, the most important is the 8ir Jamshedji Jijibhai Pars! 
Benevolent Institution, founded in 1812, by the most distin- 
guished of all the Parsis. Eleven schools for boys, and the 
same number for girls, in Bombay and the Mofussil, are 
maintained out of thifi charity. The four boys* schools in 
Bombay have a roll of 1,100 pupils, and the girls’ schools 
number 900 students. In the 15 scdiools in the Mofussil there 
are more than 1,000 scholars, and the regularity of the scholars* 
attendance is not less remarkable than their numbers, although 
absentees are necessarily more numerous among the girls than 
the boys. The results attained are equally creditable to the 
Parsis as scholars, and to their system qf training, especially as 
this education is free. It should he observed that Mr. Dosabhai 
Nasarvaiiji Wadia, the Principal of tlie ^ir Jamshedji •Jijibhai 
Benevolent Institution, is a Parsi, a distinguished graduate of 
the Bombay ■University, whose administration and management 
of the schools under his charge have met \uith unqualified praise 
from different educational inspectors who have examined the 
schools on behalf of the Government. Another gratifying 
instance of Parsi prominence in educational matters is worthy 
of mention. Mr. Jamshedji Ardeshir Dalai, a distinguished 
graduate of the Bombay University, has recently been appointed 
to the Principalship of the Gujarat College. There are also 
several private high schools conducted by Parsis, where, with a 
few exceptions, the students are all Parsis, and of these schools 
the two principal have a muster-roll of 1,200 pupils. On 
passing the matriculation examination from the above-mentioned 
schools, a great number of them join the Arts, Medical, and 
Engineering Colleges, and obtain degrees at the University. 
Several instances may be mentioned of Parsis who have gained 
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many honours as barristers and candidates for the Civil Service. 
For instance, 4t ^as a Farsi gentleman, Mr. Mancherji Pestanji 
Kharegat,' who occupied the first place in the final competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, held in London in 
1884. Another instance, in a difierent branch, may be cited of 
Mr. Itastamji Dhanjibhai Sethna, who, in open competition with 
all the students 'of the four Inns-of-Coiirt in London, took 
several prizes, amounting in value to 160 guineas. These 
results show how fortunately their efforts have been crowned 
and rewarded. Parsis are now prominent in every walk of life 
in the Boxnba}^ Presidency for which talent and knowledge are 
the necessary passports. They are to be found not merely as 
barristers and teachers, but as members of the Civil Service, 
both covenanted and uncovenanted. In the latter capacity 
they serve as magistrates, revenue officers, and judges. Parsis 
are also well known — and I could mention many names in 
support of my statement — as physicians, engineers, and journal- 
ists, in all of Vhich capacities they have distinguished them- 
selves. The higher forms of literature remain to be attempted ; 
but we may hope that writers of wcjrks worthy to live will 
appear in due time, although it is not impossible that their 
most successful attempts in a higher style will yet be made in 
the English language, which is, after ^1, not more foreign to 
them than the one they have adopted. These new pursuits have 
provided the Parsi . community with an industrious and not 
impecunious means of livelihood. Among no other race in 
India is there a higher level of general prosperity. The poor 
are very few, and the beggar hardly exists. The loss of 
exceedingly great fortunes is hardly appreciated when there is 
so good an average of general welfare and contentment. We 
have to deplore the k)ss of those kings of commerce who gave 
the Parsi name a world- wide reputation ; but, on the other 
hand, we po-sess a contented comniunity, living in a state free 
from the cares of life, which may well vcreato a feeling of 
satisfaction among its members, and one of envy in those who 
regard so agreeable a condition of things. 

The energy, I am justified in saying, which characterised the 
early Parsi merchants, has not departed from their descendants, 
S^lthough it has found vent in new directions. The Parsis have 
lost that share in the trade of Bombay which might almost be 
considered as their birthright; but they have succeeded in 
obtaining no inconsiderable compensation in other directions. 
They may almost claim additional credit for having successfully 
coped with new conditions, and for having asserted their ability 
in spheres more intellectual than the disposal of opium to the 
[people of the far East. Other races, when deprived of one 
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opportunity whioli they knew how to take advantage of, would 
have succumbed to the fresh difficulties that heoftssaTily pre- 
sented themselves ; but not so the Parsis. Even if they should 
never recover the position which thfey have lost as merchants, 
they have still a great career before them as official administra- 
tors under the Government, and as the enlighteners of coming 
generations among the peoples of India. In cdbclusion, I must 
add, that it would be an ungrateful omission if I neglected to 
state that the advantages which the Parsis, in common with the 
ojbher races of India, now hold, and have lont; held, are 
exclusively due to the generous and beneficent policy of the 
English nation. It is unusual, I might almost say unpre-* 
cedented, for the conquerors to give the subject so 1/irge and 
honourable a share in the conduct of public questions; but 
such is the glorious and remarkable character of ^}ie English 
administration of India. There are those who, l>Hf.MU8e they 
have got much, complain because they have not got more. 
The Parsis are not of this kind. Satisfied with cjonditions 
under which they exist, they are well content to 1 lieve that 
they hold their own future in their hands, and tb. A time, the 
great healer of all wrongs, will bring in due courso tJie realisa- 
tion of all their just aspirations. 

In the discussion which followed, part was taken by Mr. 
Mowat, Mr. Braiidreth, Mr. T. H. Thornton,- C.S. I . Mr. M. M. 
Bhowiiaggree, Mr. Martin Wood, Mr. FoggO, and Mr. Mull. 

The Chairman then proposed a cordial vote ot thanks to 
Mr. Framjee for liis paper. In that hg had been rouipelled 
to confine himself principally to the Pdrsis in Micir com- 
mercial relations; but he (the Chairman) flight na ntion that 
they had distinguished themselves in ma^y other ways ; for 
instance, they had not lately been looked upon a ^ :i military 
race, but yet there was one old gentleman whom Ik* knew a 
few years ago, who was a very distinguished n . Jn e officer 
indeed. His name was Kursetjee Sett, and he wa- .in officer 
of the Poonah Horse in 1817, and took part in me battle of 
Koregaon, one of the most g&llant actions that <*r reflected 
honour on the British flag and on the native army. For that 
service he was decorated, and for many yen i s also did 
excellent service as a civil administrator. He was a man 
who might be considered as a typical examplt* of what a 
Farsi could do in the military service if called upon. He 
could not refrain from again referring to Mi. Framjee’s 
father, who was a great friend of his, as an instance of ability 
in civil administration. For many years Mr. JDosabhoy 
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Framjee Ijeen a police magistrate in Bombay, and there 
were very i’ew towns in which, from the mixture of races, 
and the number of what might be called the rough element, 
sailors and others, the duties of a police magistrate were 
more arduous, or lequired more tact, temper, and knowledge 
of "the law and mankind. He was sure he expressed the 
opinion of every citizen of Bombay, both native and European, 
when he said not only had there not been a complaint of the 
way in which Mr. Dosabhoy Fran) jee performed his functions, 
but that he did so with the universal applause of the whole 
community. He had intended to* say something in reply to 
the remark of one speaker on the immovability of the 
Parsis, but Mr. Thbrnton had entirely disposed of that 
argument, having pointed out that wherever Western civilisa- 
tion appeared, its pioneer was the Parsi. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OP 
THE WEST. 

VI. THE MIDDLE-CLASS (bOTS’) SCHOOL, COWTER STREET, 

CITY ROAD. 

On Tuesday, the 12th May, a party of the members of the 
National Indian Association made a visit to a Middle-Class 
School in Cowper* Street, City Boad. 

This School was started with the help of funds, amounting to 
about £60,000, subscribed by the merchants and traders of the 
City of London, and' was incorporated by Boy al Charter, 1 2th J une, 
1866. The ground upon which the School has been built cost 
£30,000, and about the same sum of money was expended on 
the building. It is a very well-ventilated building, with a 
spacious hall, in which all the boys of the School assemble 
every morning on arriving, and a nice open playground, although 
it is situated in the midst of streets. Unlike our Indian Schools, 
the rooms do not present a puritanic baldness, but are tastefully 
decorated with maps, pictures of men and events, and some very 
good drawings done by the students themselves. 

The object of this School is ‘‘to provide for boys who are 
destined for commercial pursuits such a liberal course of 
instruction as will lit them for the work of life, as well as to 
educate them in those habits of thought and discipline which 
will best ensure their future success.” The course of instruction 
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includes the English Language and Literature, History and 
Commercial Geography, Mathematics, Surve.tin|^, Writing, 
Book-keeping, Chemistry, Drawing (Engineering and Archi- 
tectural), French, and Vocal Music, and the Elements of 
Physical Science. The students are required to pay a very sm'all 
fee, at the rate of five guineas per annum. • 

Dr. Wormell, the Head-Master, took us intcf every class, and 
we found the students perfectly attentive to their lessons. The 
presence of a number of Indians did not at all seem to distract 
^eir attention. In an Indian School, the presence of a stranger, 
specially if an Englishman or an English lady, is quite enough 
to put a stop to all work, and to throw the whole class into an* 
excitement which takes hours to subside. We saw several of 
the boys’ copies written most carefully and with very great 
neatness. Orderliness and neatness, which pervaded every 
class, were the points which at once struck us, as these are 
unknown in Indian Schools. Not much stress is laid upon the 
study of classical or foreign languages in this School. The 
student, for all practical purposes, is required to learn what 
will help to fit him for his occupation in life ; the object of the 
School being to make him, not learned but practical, not “a full 
man” but ‘^a ready man.” The eduiation that this School 
offers is so useful, so cheap, and so well appreciated by the 
English middle classes, that there are at present about 1,000 
boys on the roll. Some of the pupils travel daily from a con- 
siderable distance in order to avail themselves of the educational 
advantages afforded here. I 

At about 1 p.in., we saw the drill in%t^e playground. The 
boys assembled there, with their mock wooden rifles, and for 
about half-an*hour had an exercise in drill like soldiers. We 
can at once see the usefulness of this drill, when we think of 
the agility that it gives to the limbs, the invigorating change 
that it offers after a certain amount of men^^l work, and the 
to keenness that it imparts to the appetite, which enables the boys 
enjoy their lunch all the more. A great point is made of physical 
education in this School, and there is no doubt that iu the 
playground is, iu a great measure, laid the groundwork of the 
moral and intellectual acquirements of the boys. In this re- 
spect again our Indian Schools afford us a very painful contrast. 
They have “all work and no play,” and that is the secret of 
the stupidity which distinguishes our school boys from the rest 
of their fellow-beings. 

Then sgain, as we learn from an extract of the Report of Mr. 
J. G. Pitch, one of H.M. Chief Inspectors of Schools, the School 
is maintained without any corporal punishment. This is a very 
important fact in regard .to teaching. It shows that the disci- 
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pline which pervades the whole School does not have its root in 
the fear with V^hich the boys regard their masters, but rests 
upon the golden link of sympathy which exists between the 
teachers and the taught. The School which can maintain order 
and discipline without any corporal punishment, and which can, 
through sympathy, create in young minds a love of work, is 
certainly the fittest instrument for training up a race of well- 
disciplined, independent, and manly citizens. Of the many 
relics of barbarism which still exist in India, fiogging in schools 
is also one. It is supposed that the true relation between | 
teacher and a pupil is that of a master and a slave. Such is 
the current belief of Indian parents and Indian masters, and we 
regret to say that in some of our schools the English teachers, 
who ought to know better, do not keep up the right spirit. 

One thing whicli struck us very much with regard to tliis 
School was the variety of subjects which the course of instruction 
included. Everything which is at all calculated to draw out 
the mental faculties of young men is taught there. The educa- 
tion given in this School is not only intended to make the boys 
clever clerks, but also to serve some higher purposes.* While 
on the one hand it makes them practical, well prepared for 
eveiy kind of work, it on the other hand helps to create in 
them an interest, inde])endent of immediate utility, in the 
higher departments of science and literature. 

After seeing this School, we visited the Technical College, 
which was quite close to it, and of which we shall speak at some 
other time. 

t , One of the Party. 


EDUCATION IN A NATIVE STATE. 

The Girls’ Scliool at Sawant Wady held its annual prize dis- 
tribution some weeks ago. We take the account from the Times 
of India, Colonel Westropp, the Political Superintendent, and 
many of the Sirdars and leading native gentlemen of this 
small State showed their interest by being present, as well as 
some English gentlemen and ladies. His Highness the Sir 
Desai, and his wife the Princess Tarabai (daughter of Khun- 
derao Gaik war and of Jummabai, who was Eani-Eegent of 
Baroda before the present Gaik war was installed), honoured 
the institution by attending. 

The Eeport was first read. It stated that the School was* 
founded in 1867, by General Schneider, then Political Super- 
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intendent. There are 85 girls on the rolls j(l6 Brahmins, 
11 Marathas, 39 Mahomedans, 10 Bainans, the rest of other 
castes). Needlework is specially attended to, under a mistress 
and a tailor. For other subjects there are three teachers, one 
for the Hindu pupils, and two for the Mahomedans. j^o, 
there are two pupil teachers, one Hindu and one Mahomedan. 
The School is supervised by a Committee of six members, of 
whom the State Karbaree is the. President. The State In- 
i^ector of Vernacular Schools acts as Secretary. The Report 
referred to the great interest taken by Colonel Westropp in^ 
the progress of the School. Some prizes* (workboxes) had* 
been kindly sent for the occasion by Mrs. West, from 
Kattywan. 

Colonel Westropp made the following address on female 
education and early marriage : — 

Your Highnesses, Jjadies and Gentlemen, — We have met 
here this day in the hope that by our presence we may be able 
to give some impetus to the cause of female education at Sawant 
Wady. You have heard the report of the school committee 
read, which appears to be fairly satisfactory. I think it was 
the late Sir Alexander Grant who remarked:, when he was 
Director of Public Instruction in Bombay some years ago, that 
female education was then a reality among, Parsees.and a pre- 
tence among Hindoos. I would ask every Hindoo gentleman 
present here to-day to put the question to limself, whether it is 
still only a pretence with him ? Much progress has boen made 
in several of the larger cities and towns on this Presidency, but 
as yet, I am sorr^’ to say, the attainments qf the native girls at 
Sawant Wady are of a very elementary character. Knowing 
how strong caste feelings and prejudices are, I am not, however, 
disposed to feel discouraged by this fact, bu# would wish it to be 
clearly understood that I can only second the efforts of the 
school committee, which represents the native community, and 
is much better able than I am to further the cause of female 
education. Women are in all communities the truest friends of 
law and order, and if their nature is not to be completely 
altered and they are not to be degraded, they must be educated. 
A child’s first impressions are derived from its mother, and these 
impressions, which have a lasting effect through life, should 
come from an enlightened and well-educated source to be really 
beneficial. It is often said — and w ith much truth, I think — that 
the want of truthfulness and honesty of purpose so frequently 
found among Orientals arises in a great measure from the early 
training they receive from ignorant and uneducated mothers. 
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If the natives of India desire to free their children from this 
stigma, I wdiuld advise, as the best means of doing so, the pro- 
motion of female education. Although not myself an advocate 
for women’s rights to the extent that they are often .carried 
among Europeans, I am strongly in favour of the alleviation of 
women’s wrongs as they exist in India. Among these I may 
briefly refer to eS,rly marriages. I have spoken on this subject 
to several of the most intelligent and enlightened native gentle- 
men in this State, and been pleased to And them all of opinion 
that the marriage of girls before they are eleven years of agg 
should be discontinued. I hope the time is not far ofl when 
'Hindoos and Mahomedans will boldly come forward with a 
determination that early marriages shall not take place in their 
families. Then only there will be a fair prospect of female 
education being carried on to a really useful extent. Although 
we have not advanced beyond primary education for girls in 
Wadj', it is highly gratifying to me to be able to mention that 
higher class education has lately received encouragement from 
their Highnesses the Sir Desai and the Princess Tarabai to an 
extent which I hope to find will be fully appreciated by some of 
the pupils of this school. When the new High School for 
native girls was established last year in Poona, their Highnesses 
were pleased to found two scholarships, at a cost of Rs. 4,200, 
the half of which was generously contributed by the Princess 
Tarabai opt of her Highness’s private purse. It has been 
arranged that, as a pondition of the gift, preference in awarding 
the scholarships is I to be given to native girls belonging to 
Sawant Wady, and I hope many girls from this school will be 
found ready to ava 1 themselves of this liberality. I cannot 
conclude these few remarks without acknowledging the groat 
obligation which tlie school is under to Mrs. Newnham Smith 
for the kind interest she has shown in visiting it frequently 
since she came to St-waiit Wady, and in having the girls sent to 
her house for instruction in needlework. In the nstoie of the 
committee as well as in my own, I beg to tender to that lady our 
warmest thanks. When next we meet I hope we shall have 
greater progress to congratulate the committee upon than is at 
present apparent, as it is in contemplation to make shortly some 
long-thoiight-of changes in the teaching staff, which are ex- 
pected to prove beneficial to the school. I must not omit to 
thank the amiable lady who has been so kind as to come to 
distribute the prizes to-day. All hero present, I am sure, desire 
that I should express their warmest tiiauks to her, as well as to 
the other ladies, native and European, who have graced this 
assembly with th£ir presence, and thereby shown the interest 
they take in the promotion of native female education at 
Sawant Wady. 
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After Colonel Westropp’s speech had bejen interpreted 
into Marathee by Mr. Vinayekrow Vithal Sabnfs, the • girls 
recited some poems very well, and displayed their needle- 
work for the inspection of the ladies, who pronounced 
favourably of the neatness and skill with which it had been 
executed. The prizes were then distributed by Mrs. Wal/ord 
to the girls, who looked very neat and nice in their smart 
clothes and with garlands of fresh flowers in their hair. 
When the distribution was being made the band played in 
the gardens outside. The Rev. C. Walford afterwards de- 
livered an address. Garlands of flowers, }irjLmwpaT% &c.,* 
having been distributed, the ladies went behind the purdas 
into the adjoining room, where the Ranees were seated, and 
received them. After they returned the assembly dispersed, 
and thus ended a ceremony which it is hoped will have 
created fresh interest in female education at Sawant Wady. 


REV. DR. BANERJEE. 


On Sunday, May 16th, there breathed his last in Calcutta 
a man who has left his mark on the age, and who was one of 
the finest illustrations of the beneficial effect of British rule 
in developing native talent. The man w| refer to is the Rev. 
Dr. Banerjee, whose name was a hou^ellold word for many 
years in Calcutta, where his w'ritings audj example will cheer 
the path of others who are following iiihis footsteps. . Last 
year we lost a man wlio was equally distinguished, but in a 
different sphere — that of politics — the Hon. Kristo Das* Pal. 
“Dr. Banerjee’s cultivated mind and genidl spirit made him a 
pioneer in what is an object of the l^ational Indian Associ- 
ation — the promoting social intercourse between Europeans 
and Natives. In tliat Dr. Banerjee so held his own, whether 
in Government circles or at the social cleiical gatherings of 
the Bishop of Calcutta, as enabled him to he a link between 
the two races, while he never shrunk from declaring fully the 
views of his countrymen on the various subjects of the day 
and the stirring events in India. 

The writer of this "'lived tvro years in the same house 
with Dr. Banerjee, and never has he found a more congenial 
companion. He made his acquaintance first in 1840, on his 
landing in Calcutta, and it was quite cheering to see a man in 
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his position not yielding to the Anglo-nmnia of the day, 
which wouJi Lave swept into oblivion the great Sanskrit 
language, with its vast treasures of lore. Not only was Dr. 
Banerjee by his writings an upholder of Sanskrit literature, 
but also one of the most active promoters of Bengali literature, 
as fiis numerous works testify. He has composed or trans- 
lated some thirty works in the Bengali language, besides 
numerous contributions to periodical literature. As a 
Professor in Bishop’s College, Examiner to Fort William 
College, Fellow of the University, and Municipal * Com- 
•missioner, he found an active sphere for his talents. He 
contributed valuable service also to a translation of the 
Prayer Book and portions of the Scriptures. We hope a 
memoir of him may be published under the heading of 
“ The Life and Times of the Rev. Dr. Banerjee.” 

J. Long. 


INDIAN INTELUQENCE. 


In the address' presented by an influential deputation of the 
Bombay Association to Lord Reay, a hope was expressed that 
the indigenous arts and industries, which have recently begun 
to revive, through the encouragement given by the late 
Viceroy, will receive further support from the Bombay Govern- 
ment. Also, that tie Technical School, to be established to 
commemorate the rame of the Marquis of Ripon, will be 
substantially aided. 

The Maharaja oi Bhownagar has decided to establish an 
orphanage in his State. 

We regret to ^nounce the death, on May 8th, of the 
Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan, in Katthiawar, the news of which 
has been received by telegram. 

Moonshi Peary Lai, the reformer of the North-West in regard 
to expenditure at marriages, is compiling a Report of his work 
during the last 21 years. He has addressed nearly a thousand 
meetings on the question of extravagance in marriage cere- 
monies, and it is said that about 40,000 marriages have been 
celebrated in accordance with his reformed rules and scale. 

Sir Charles Turner presided, a few weeks ago, at the prize 
distribution to the successful pupils of '"the Madras Agricultural 
College. It appears that since 1876, when the College was 
established, 83 persons have gone through the full course of 
training. The Principal, Mr. Robertson, has ascertained the 
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present employment of 74, as follows: 17 are employed as 
owners, superintendents, or occu^uors of est&tei# and farms; 
5 as agricultural lecturers and instructors ; 4 as agricultural 
inspectors; 8 as land revenue inspectors; 11 in the Forest 
Department of the Madras Presidency and Native States; 19 
as^ local catrle diseases inspectors and x>i^l^e,te veterinary prac- 
titioners ; 5 as collectors, clerks, museum curator; 4 as general 
merchants ; and one has joined the Hoyal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester. 

Several parties for ladies have been lately given at Bombay : 
by Lady Wedder burn, Miss Pochey, M.l)., Mrs. Geary, and latcu* 
by Mrs Scott. The Indian SpoctaUr of April 1 2tL mentions as the 
“social event'of the week ’’Mrs. Scott’s afternoon party, which was 
attended by 1 12 Native ladies, Hindu, Mussulman, and Parsee, 
not counting children. About 50 European ladies were also 
present, and Lady Eea3’^ honoured the party by attending it. 
The Janie Jarnnhid, a Gujerathi paper, gives an account Uy a 
lady present at the gathering, which has been translated as 
follows : “With very great satisfaction I have to communicate 
that the respected wife of a well-known Judge, the Hon. Mr. 
Scott, held a ladies’ party, of both European and Native ladies, 
at her residence, last Thursday, when the ladies of many of the 
well-known families, both Europeans and Natives, were invited. 
There is no doubt that this gathering p¥oved very successful ; 
and Lady Poay, the wife of our new Governor, by taking veiy 
freely part in the conversation, impressed/ the minds* of Native 
ladies with a very high opinion of herself.] Many of the Euro- 
pean ladies who are now present in Boiftlmy attended the party 
with very great pleasure. Native ladies were also to bo seen in 
groat number. (Here follow some leadmg names, beginning 
with that of Lady Jamsetjee.) After passing some time in con- 
versation, and in inter-communication, Mrs. Morlaud and one 
of the Misses Khursedji Bustomji Kamaji played on the 
piano, and entertained the guests with sweet strains of music. 
Other ladies also sang various songs. After all this had taken 
place, the ladies — now become friends — went for refreshments, 
and this pleasant gathering came to an end about seven p.m.” 
The Jame Jamshid^ in remarking on this account of the party, 
says : “If anything Will secure inter-communication between 
the Natives and Europeans, it is such gatherings. Great honour 
is due to Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Grattan Geary, and Miss Pechey for 
such beneficial gatherings, and this obligation will never be 
forgotten by educated Native families ; and we hope that Ladj' 
Jamsetjee and some other respected Native ladies, by making 
such gatherings at their houses, will entertain their European 
sisters in return.” 


24 
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The followinji^ gentlemen were (ialled to the Bar on April 
29th: Mancherjee Merwanjeo Bhownaggree, of Elphinstone 
-College, Bombay (Lincoln’s Inn); P. V. Ramasawmi Raju, B.A., 
Madras (Inner Temple) ; Ardeshir Kawasjee Settna, Bombay^ 
University (Middle Templet 

Philip S. Brito, M.B. Aber., of Ceylon, late Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the Aberdeen University, has been admitted mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, having undergone the 
necessary Examinations for the Diploma. 

Mr. Judu Money Qhose has taken the B.Sc. degree of the 
University of Edinburgh in the department of Physical Science. 

Kumar Bhabendra Narayan, of Gooch Behar, has passed the 
First Examination for the triple qualification of L.R.O.P. and 
L.E.C.S. of Edinburgh, and L.F.P. and S. of Glasgow. He 
obtained First Class certificates of Honours in (1) Anatomy, (2) 
Practical Anatomy, (3) Chemistry, (4) Practical Chemistry. 

Mr. Bholanath Bose has taken the double qualification of 
’ L.R.C.P. and S. Ediij'burgh. 

Mr. Merwanjee N pwrojee Gandevia, Bombay, has passed the 
Examination in the 'science and practice of Medicine of the 
Society of Apothecarf 3S, London. 

Mr. Arthur Chuakerbutty, in the First Periodical Examina- ' 
tion of Selected Candidates of 1884 for the Indiaa Civil Service, 
has received the Pri^e in Hindustani, value £10. 

Mr. Eusuf Ali Khundkar has joined the Middle Temple. 

Arrimh, — Mr. N. A. Moos, Professor in the College of 
Science, Poona ; Mr. K. K. Panthaji, Mr. N. D. Allbless, from 
Bombay ; Mr. Eusuf Ali Khundkar, from Bengal. 

Leparhires. — Mr. A. K. Settna, Barrister-at-Law, for Bombay; 
Mr. P. V. Ramasawmi Raju, Barrister-at-Law, for Madras; Mr. 
Bholanath Bose, for Calcutta. 
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ITATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


. OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

To ^tend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in tBe 
people of &at country. 

To co-operate with all efforts made for advancing education and social 
reform in India. 

To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 
of India. 

THE ASSOCIATION CARRIES OUT THESE OBJECTS BY THE FOLLOWING 
AND OTHER METHODS; — 

1. The publication of a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in India, and diffusing information and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthroxdc institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, prizes 
for schools, '&c. 

4. Extending the employment of Medical Women in India. 

5. Selecting English teachers for families and schools. 

6. Help and friendly offices to Indian teachers visiting England for 
purposes connected with their profession. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in England, supplying 
them with introductions, &c. 

8. Soirees and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 


In India there are\ Branch Associations at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which uudertal e educational work, and promote social intercourse 
between English and li djans. 

* 

This Association, wifiiich was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed fourteen years. The Committee desire to promote, by the -various 
practical methods indicated above, increased sympathy and union between 
English peo{)le and the jieople of India. They therefore request co-. 
operation from all who are interested in India’s moral and intellectual 
progress. 

In all the proceedings of thM Assoemtion the principle oj non-interference 
in religion is strictly maintained. 

MEMBER.SHIP, ETC. 

Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.W. ; to AlVred Haggard, 
Esq., Athenaium Club, Pall Mull; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 
Subscriptions are due January 1st of the current year. 

A payment of ten guineas or of Ks. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
Member; an annual subscription of 10/- and upwards constitutes Member- 
ship. Members are entitled to receive invitations to the Soiri^es and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Publishers (London, Kegan Paul & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith) ; and it can be procured through BookseHers. 

lu India the J oumal may be obtained from the Secretaries of the Branches. 
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NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

No. 175. JULY. 18«5. 


EDUCATION AAIONG THE BUEMESE. 

Bv John Jakdine, C.S., 

Judicial Commimoner of British Bnrmat and late President of the 
Educational Syndicate. 

Tlie account given in the June Dumber of this Journal of 
Medicine among the Burmese,” by Dr^ Oullimore, must, as 
the learned writer hopes, be of great iwtferest to ail who care 
for the welfare of the agreeable and hfcht-hearted Burmese 
people. The state of things described aF existing about Man- 
dalay when Dr. Oullimore was there, «eems to have been 
almost as dismal as the medical experiences^ of the Barnabite 
Friar Sangermano (1792-1808), whose Description of the 
Burmese Empire has just been reprinted, under my editorship, 
at the Rangoon Government Tress. In my Note on Italian 
Missions, appended to that work, it will be seen that about 
the year 1728 the Mission contained a Brother Capello, who 
was “a clever chemist, skilful in surgery and medicine;” 
while later on, in 1767, one Father Carpani w^as not only 
appointed judge over the Europeans at Rangoon by the native 
King, but also employed himself in teaching and practising 
medicine. When he left, a Christian Burman was found who 
had some skill in medicine. In Cardinal Wiseman’s Preface 
to the first edition of Sangermano it is stated that in 1833 
there was a young Burman practising as a surgeon in Rome. 

25 ♦ 
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, ' 

V At tjie pti^nt^titne there is one Burmese gentleman practising 
at Moulmam,' vrjio is indebted for Iiis medical education to 
Baptist missionaries, who sent him to America 
purp^. ^The Syndicate, anxious to encourage native 
IwSeveral times employed him as an Examiner. 
’^vffaife^AiB.jabove fads shew that the medical wants of the 
Bunitkese hiAve not been whollj neglected, there is a good deal 
of evidence to prove that very little advance has been made 
in medical teaching under British llule. A Bangoon corres- 
pondent, ill the Pvess of Ma}' 6th last, states that the 

ignorant treatments which Sangermano condemned are still 
used round about Eangoon. Women are still roasted for ten 
or fifteen days after cliildbirth : excessive drugging pievails, 
and the jiseudo-bcience consists of einjiirical guess-work, 
mingled with a belief in astrology and charms. What Dr. 
Cullimore relates of llaudalay is substantially true of Ran- 
goon and the country districts aionnd. In a case which I 
tried at the Assizes a few years ago, it was proved that the 
native saya or doctor, with a view to reinior a jiatieut safe 
from drowning, liad tattooed a jncture ol a bird on his thigh, 
after which the patient, so emliellislied, was tied hand and 
foot, and kicked into the river for exiieriment, and so 
drowned. Tlie corrcsiiondeiit of the MedicnJ Press complains 
that, alLhougli the| Judicial ( Vmiinissioner has excluded 
ignorant jiersons fror i tlic practice of the law liy imposing an 
examination in lejial subjects conducted in tlie English 
language, any person, however ignorant, may practise as 
a doctor without exaiiiination, control, or even registration. 

As Dr. Cullimore states, there are no medical schools in 


Buima; and although one or two Burmans liave been sent 
by Government to study medicine in the Indian Colleges, no 
impnssiori has yet been made on the general ignorance. It is 
true that there are Civil Surgeons witli liospitals and dis- 
pensaries under their care, and no doubt the Burmans have 
means of seeing the bu])erior efficacy of the European skill 
and method ; but these surgeons aie foreigners, and even the 
assistants and compounders are Bengalees and Madrasees. It 
is as if tlie London hos])itals were supplied with "dressers 
from C'o])enliagen and Lisbon. 

I’lie Indian books mentioned by Dr. Cullimore and by Dr. 
Eorcli-hainmer, in his Jardine Prize JSssay, are by no means 
sound manuals of medicine; they belong to ancient Brah- 
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manic times, and there are no manuals of mo4em>^§(iicma 
in the Burmese language. The study of law is in. the 
deplorable condition: there are no Burmese treatisei^ .;,pn 
contract, tort, or evidence ; and I fear some years will 
before any Burman will endow his native literature with.^y 
translation or original work on these subjects. The, cau$fe of 
this apathy is the general absence of any advanced education. 
No progress can be made except through the reading of 
English works; but very few Burmans know English well 
enough to understand properly any technical work in the 
English language. In a populati m of nearly four millions in 
the British territory, one })erson has taken the degree of B.A. 
There is no LL.B., and it is only in the last three or four 
years that a few have jjassed the first examination in Arts of 
the University of Calcutta. Among ninety-two who went 
up to an easy examination in surveying, not one passed ; only 
one passed of eighteen who tried to be admitted as Advo- 
cates of the lower grade. The Examiners reported that most 
of them could hardly write English, the standard of general 
education being deplorably low. 

These facts are the more remarkable because the state 
of primary education in Burma is far better, so far as the 
male population is concerned, than in tne other provinces of 
the Indian Empire. The Census Bepcfrt shows that fifty- 
three per cent, of the males are eitlier^aMe to read and write, 
or are at school. Ten per cent, of the males are under 
instruction. Burma is stated to be on *a level with Western 
Europe, coming between Belgium and .^stria. The Census 
Officer attributes this excellent result tojthe monastic system 
of the Buddhist religion. There are thousands of monas- 
teries where the monks instruct the boys in the three Bs : out 
of 88,553 children in inspected schools, 65,320 belong to the 
schools of these monks. Under the wise policy of Sir Arthur 
Phayre, the indigenous system has been kept up ; the State 
department is an auxiliary and regulative machine by its side. 
At the same time, there are many excellent schools belonging 
to the various Christian missions, whose energy in respect 
of education is beyond all praise. The question then arises, 
how advanced education should have made so little progress. 
Why sho\ild there be such difficulty in procuring candidates 
fit for such well-paying professions as the law, medicine, and 
the subordinate Civil Service ? 
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My own opinion isi that Burma has sufifered from the want 
of endowments and scholarships, and from the absence during 
the past of anything like a Lo(kl Board of Education, in which 
the heads of the Ifissionary Colleges, the members, of the 
learned professions, and the leaders of the native world, could 
meet to discuss, and provide for the change of things which 
the British Government has brought in its train. 

Till lately there were no scholarships for advanced students ; 
and such as there are, .are nearly all found by Government, 
and are charges on the Budget. Under a merely oflScial 
system, the Burmans were not tempted to subscribe any 
money foY such purposes ; indeed, they were never asked to 
do so, while the idle sneers of the utilitarians, who ridiculed 
the donations for religious purposes, merely hurt the better 
feelings of the best of the people. Things are changing, 
however, and the credit for a very large reform is due to 
Mr. Bernard, the present Chief Commissioner. 

On the 25th August, 1881, Mr. Bernard- constituted a Local 
Board, called the Educational Syndicate, “ for the purpose of 
directing and controlling the public examinations under the 
grant-in-aid rules, and for promoting the study of medicine, 
engineering, law, and technical arts.” The Director of 
Instruction and some of his subordinates got seats, but so 
did the local* Judges and the Civil Surgeon, while the 
missionary bodies got full representation, and a large propor- 
tion of the native element was also included. The Homan 
Catholic Bishop, Bigandet, a scholar of European reputation, 
consented to be Vice-President ; and I gladly became President 
in hopes of smoothing the road the officials and non-officials 
were to travel together. We met for the first time at a public 
breakfast ; and for some time, until Mr. Bernard handed over 
to us a splendid haU, our meetings were held in my drawing- 
room, which was convenient on hot afternoons, as it enabled 
my wife to supply us with tea and cakes. In a few months, 
the examination system was remodelled ; the Karen language 
was included, and a Vernacular middle-school test established. 
In February, 1882, the Syndicate determined to establish 
a Public Library; at the formal opening many Buddhist 
monks attended in state. It now contains about 3,000 
volumes, and my time in England has been utilised to expend 
above £300 given by the Government for other books. In 
this way the very best books of referehce — the classics. 
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general literature, and works on law, medicine, ^he arts, and 
every scholastic subject— are provided for the use of the 
scholar, the teacher, and the professional man. Vernacular 
literature has not been neglected. This Library is open all 
day long, and is called ihe Bernard Free ISbfary. 

Since then, the authorities have shown their confidence in 
the Board by handing over the examinations for the sub- 
ordinate Civil Service and the office of Advocate to its 
management. The municipal sf^holarship schemes were all 
settled by the Board. The Chief Commissioner has even 
informed th^Viceroy’s Government that the examinations for 
grauts-in-aid miglit have broken down if they had not been 
conducted by a representative body that gave a public hearing 
to all objections and objectors. The Director of Instruction, 
many of whose duties were transferred to the Board, has now 
admitted the value of its work, and looks forward to its 
developing into a University. The Bishop of Rangoon, who 
has publicly noticed the sad state of native medicine, and 
who is himself an M.D. and gold-medallist of Edinburgh, 
has also advocated the creation of a University; and, so far 
as I can judge, this proposal is not in advance of the time, 
but is much required even now. Formerly there was no 
technical school in Rangoon ; but the Syndicate created a 
Law Scliool, with two professors, and a medical class is sure 
to follow. A College of Arts, the first bv)er created in Burma, 
has lately been established ; and, at the suggestion of the Mar- 
quis of Kipon, it will be placed under the Syndicate, and thus 
secure the confidence and support of tRe missions and the 
native world, without which it would ce^^lainly be a failure. 

Indeed, the Province of Burma owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude *to Lord Ripon for his recognition of this most important 
fact of all : but for his scheme of local self-government, the 
Board would never have existed, and there would have been 
no Free Library, no law teaching, no widely-diffused interest 
in these matters. I have been assured by a Doctor of 
Divinity, who labours among the poor Karens, that they 
watch with interest the regularly-published accounts of the 
Board’s debates. Large donations have been offered by the 
Bishop of Rangoon and others for founding scholarships. 
One learned Missionary made a promise to* the Director of 
Instruction to collect a lac of rupees, if the latter gentleman 
would join in the proposal. A native gentleman, on a modest 
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salary, oame^^ t6 me to offer, quite spontaneously, Rs. 100. 
Surely, no more certain signs of liberality could be wanted. 
But, unfortunately, jealousies and misunderstandings occurred. 
Lord Ripon’s general policy was the subject throughout India 
of Violent discussion, and a legal objection was suddenly 
sprung that the Board was not a corporation competent to 
hold property. The tide of liberality was thus arrested, and 
the money has not yet been accepted ; but lam informed that 
for about a year negotiations have been going on for the 
purpose of conferring on the Board a legal corporate capacity 
to hold funds, and I do not despair of this means of assisting 
the poor student being ])rovided before long, ^s in India, 
the founding of scholarsliips will soon l)ecome a common 
instance of Bnrnian charity; and as endowments grow up 
around a University of Itangoon, the medical question will 
solve itself. 

A good many objections are taken to the constitution of the 
Board; but this, like the discussion in England on the 
Franchise, indicates the interest which the public take in it. 
Perhaps the greatest defect is the absence of any lady- 
members. I had myself to go to school, and study questions 
raised about herring-bone and other kinds of fancy work 
which arose under the Standards. The male members evi- 
dently got up -these subjects at second-hand, and we all 
wished we had a lad y^ at the Council table. Female education 
has been neglected in Burma. It appears in the Census 
Report tliat onh’ r> GC^ per cent, of the fenniles can be described 
as either educated or being taught. This ignorance prevails 
in a country where tliere is no prejudice, against female edu-. 
cation, where the Women are as independent and free as 
in England and America. As Lord' Ripon pointed out, at a 
State dinner, when he visited Rangoon, there is no excuse for 
the neglected state of female education, but every reason* for 
applying all the remedies that lie in our power. Another 
objection — which I do not at all endorse, and which savours 
of Indian officialism — is, that some members of the Board, 
even in the Educational Department, are not men of academical 
learning. This objection would exclude natives of Burma 
altogether. I take it that University College, at Nottingham, 
with its 1500 students of both sexes, its technical teaching, 
its workshops and science classes, its evening classes, its care 
of the Board-school teachers, and its great Free Library and 
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Museum; is a successful model to follow. Its ifaliaging Com- 
mittee has done things which we officials in Burma have not 
even thought of, much less attempted. The Committee in- 
cludes the Mayor, five Aldermen, and eight Common Council- 
lors, with only four or five University Dons.* It succeeds in 
attracting endowments wliere we fail. I think that it is only 
pedants who despise the wisdom and help of a.ble though 
unlearned men, and, for my part, would be glad to abolish the 
narrow pedantry and mere olFicialism which in Burma, as 
elsewhere, hinder free movement and stop progress. 


THE STATE OF INDIA. ESPECIALLY BENGAL, 
WHEN CALCUTTA WAS INHABITED BY TIGERS, 
AND ST. PETEPtSBUEGH BY WOLVES, 

AS SHOWN BY TJIK IHOCORDS OF THE INDIA OFFICE. 


Ill 1869 1 published in Calcutta, for the Government of 
India, Selections from its Eccords between 1749 and 1768, 
throwing light mainly on the social coiidAion of India. In 
the present year I shall take up the earliest documents to be 
found in the India Office that throw light, on persons, places, 
and things in India previous to the foundation of Calcutta in 
1690. In examining those old musty ifeSS., 1 found much 
material for the historian ; the Portuguese and Dutch come 
on the scene, while the French were just making their 
appearance. • The English merchants of Leadenhall Street, 
who constituted the grandest corporation the world ever saw, 
at that period neve^ seem to have realised what a glorious 
future was opening out to them* — how could they ? 

A friend of mine, Mr, Barlow, some years ago bought for 
a few shillings a MS., the Diary of Sir W. Hedges, who, in 
the year 1681, was sent out by the Court of Directors as 
their agent and governor for tlieir affairs in the Bay of 
Bengal, ^e left ilngland November 20, 1681, and arrived 
opposite the dtc of Calcutta July 23, 1682. There was no 
Calcutta then ; a forest invested by tigers occupied the place 
where the palatial buildings of Chauringi now rise. Hedges 
passes up, and the first place he touches at is Hugly. His 
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remarks are ^rief, but a few words give one fi peep into the 
state of society at that time — factory life, with its sleepiness, 
quarrels and narrowness ; the oppression of the Natives by 
the 'Moslems, who understood the art of extorting money by 
"slippering (beating on the soles of the feet), chambucking 
(whipping), and drubbing till the party could not speak.” Mr. 
Hedges notices Santipur. Dacca, Cossimbazar, Hugly. He 
continued in Bengal until superseded in September, 1684, and 
on Christmas of that year he left Barnagor for Persia, arriving 
in England after a journey of two years three months from 
Bengal. He held office in Bengal two years one month. On 
March 6, 1088, he was Icnighted in James the Second’s bed- 
chamber at Whitehall — where is the site of that room ? 

1 ofiered this MS. to the Hakluyt Society, and they agreed 
to publish it; I undertaking to furnish Notes and a Dissertation 
on that perhid of our history. By the permission of the 
Secretary of State, the Records of the India Office were 
thrown open to me, and I here take as my standpoint, the 
state pf India, and especially Bengal, when Calcutta was in- 
habited by tigers and St. Petersburgh by wolves. 1 refer to 
the latter city because of the wonderful series of most unex- 
pected events bv lyhich England has moved north from a 
swamp in Bengal, and Russia south from the marshes of 
St. Petersburgh, till we arrive at the meeting of the waters on 
the northern frontief of India — from Calcutta to Herat, from 
St. Petersburgh to I? erat. 

I select a few subjects from my MS. The language of some 
of the Records is quaint and pithy. A letter from Chutta- 
nutte (Calcutta) to Cossimbazar, 1699 : “Try and get part of the 
debt owing ; half a loaf is better than no bread, as our masters 
say.” The Court of Directors write in 1627, on their recon- 
ciliation with the King of Bantam : “ To covenant upon pre- 
sumption, where there’s no certainty, may bring one home 
by weeping cross.” In 1690 an order was given to "Mr. 
Thorowgood to manage the Company’s caudle at the sale.” 
This now obscure order refers to the practice of auctioneering 
things by inch of candle. 

The Company has been designated very properly as “ the 
Great Empire of the Middle Classes,” the merchants of London ; 
and they held to that policy, for as early as 1600 they resolved 
" not to employ any gentlemen in any place of charge, lest 
the suspicion of the employment of gentlemen being taken 
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hold uppon by the generalities do diyve a greater number of 
the Adventurers to withdraw their contributions.” They 
evidently meant by gentlemen the Cavalier or roisterer of 
Scott's novels, who, like the Irish squireen, ^new only Bow 
to sport and drink. The Court, however, understood true 
gentlemanly courtesy: their old letters generally conclude 
with “Your friends and servants,” “Your loving friends,” 
“Your assured friends.” 

Factory life must have been dreary and dull. Two hours 
a day did the work of the factory. There was a library in 
the factory of Masulipatan composed of 73 volumes, chiefly 
ponderous tomes of divinity. The Court wrote to Fort St. 
George, 1670: “We send you copies of two useful treatises 
lately extant, one touching the existence of God, the other 
against Popery.” The factory at Masulipatan was of one 
story, and was damp. The Chaplain’s house cost the Com- 
pany 12 rupees a month. We need not be surprised at 
people quarrdlimj, as on shipboard in olden days. In 1676 
the Court wrot^ to Madras : “ Our business is impeded and 
our nation itself brought into contempt by the differences 
among our servants at the Bay.” The^os^ afforded little relief. 
Despatches from Calcutta to Surat took months in the 
transit overland, via Aleppo. When at sea a shot or piece of 
lead was to be attached to the packetg, which were to be 
thrown overboard should an enemy take die ship. January 
and February were the vacancies of business; at other times it 
was difficult even for the Chief to be away a night from the 
factory. 

The Con^pany were opposed to thefl*' servants getting 
into debt, and in 1678 an order was issued at Madras to 
give no remedy in the Court of Judicature against their 
persons, or pay to any trusting officers, soldiers, or seamen 
except for diet. “ All persons in the Company’s service are 
to receive their pay every month, or forfeit it altogether.” 
Frvgality was the order of the day. In 1680 candles are to 
be allowed only to the Chiefs of .Council, to the Chaplain 
and to the Surgeon; the others to use lamps. The Court 
wrote to Surat, 1677-8: “You are to forbear firing of guns 
on frivolous occasions and at drinking of healths, for our 
powder will be better bestowed upon our enemies.” The diet 
ytibuey for each of the' Council at Bombay, in 1673, not to 
exceed 25 rupees a month. At Masulipatan, 1677, Mr. Main- 
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waring, the chief, was allowed two candles and one pint of 
oil daily. 

Presents to Native Chiefs were customary; in 1698, at 
.Calputta, some curious flint ware, and wax figures with black 
hair, were to be sent to please the Prince and help in pro- 
curing the dewanship of the town. In 1675 a present of 
strohg waters and spirits was sent to the Governor of Masuli- 
patan — “spirits the most acceptable present to him which 
goes under the name of rosewater.” In 1691 the English 
authorities searched Calcutta for a good looking-glass as a 
present, but could not find one. In Madras, in 1680, they 
made a present to the Nawab of 10 yards of scarlet cloth, 
two sword blades of the best, 24 quarts of cherry brandy, and 
two English cheeses. 

Though the Court was opposed to having “ gentlemen ” in 
the service, yet they were sticklers for rank and precedence. 
In 1678 they issued an order that in Divine Service there 
should be no unbecoming mixture of sexes ; the Chief should 
sit opposite the minister, next to him on the left tlie (?bun- 
cillors, according to their respective degree ; at the right hand 
of the Chief the Councillors’ wives to have tlieir chairs, 
agreeable to the order of their husbands’ stations ; the same 
rule among others, “according to their several iiualities.” 
These and St. James’s rules about rank in church do not agree. 
I have stood in the Cathedral of Nijni Novgorod, in Eussia, 
close to the late En'^eror of Eussia, at Divine Service, and a 
man dressed in she(^pskins stood close to the Czar. This rule 
of precedence extended also to table. We find in 1675, at 
Masulipatan, the Qhaplairi claimed his place at the dinner 
table next the second in Council, and it was conceded to him, 
as the controversy “ might inflame the dyning-room, which is 
sometimes piade intolerably hot on other accounts.” 

The bad treatment of Natives by Kuropeans was at an 
early period condemned. We have an order from Madras, 16T8, 
that “ if any English soldier strike a Native, he shall stand 
sentinel in arms, or, being made fast to the breech of a gun, 
shall receive so many stripes as his officers shall think fit, or. 
shall ride the horse (wooden) so many hours.” Yet in Calcutta, 
in 1701, the authorities seem to have had a different policy 
towards the Bengali. They say of a Native Agent who was 
fined 6,000 rs. for exacting money from Native merchants aad 
peons, “Little will be got from him until his back and b^j^ 
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pay fgr it, it being the Bengallee’s custom to receive many 
stripes before they part with a few rupees.” They call them 
rascally fellows.” The term “ black fellow ” occurs in a 
letter from a Company’s servant in 1676 at Masulipatan. • 

We find at that time the English Chief^of Masulipatan 
paying a visit to the Avildar. who entertained him with a 
supper. About the same period the King of Golconda, at- 
tending Divine Service at Masulipatan, noticed the English 
ladies had books ; to be satisfied they could read, he gave 
the Chief’s Bible and I’raycr Book into the hands of two 
English ladies, to test their ability to read. 

- In 1678 duelling was punished with two months* im- 
prisonment “ only with rice and water.” The punishment 
was* evidently obsolete in Francis find Hastings’s time. The 
Court in 1(576 wrote out to Surat; We observe that out of 
three theeves, two were executed and one made a slave. We 
do not approve of putting any to death for theft.” 

Afternoon tea, now so common, was in use among the Dutch 
in India two centuries ago.* They rose with the sun, dined 
at mid-day, then the siesta, and about four took their tea, after 
that a long walk, supper about seven, and- bed at ten. They 
considered tea dispersed the gross vapou^ of the head and 
stomach, and consequently (ixhilarated the spirits. It vronld 
have been well had the English adopted that custom, as it 
migl)t have saved many a person from tlie temptations of what 
is often referred to in the old Kecordsj-the Funch House. 
In Balasore, in 1676, the English authorities forbade Punch 
Houses within the English Compound, as opposed to the 
health and (juiet of the place and hostile lo the Lascars ; and 
with regard to those outside, oniy two or three were allowed. 
Punch was to be made only in the Factory Arsenal, and a 
moderate price was to be set on wdiat they sold. Canary was 
tibe favourite wine. In 1680 four butts of strong beer arrived 
in Madras; but beer last century was not a poj)ular drink. 
A private soldier in Madras, in i 679, was ordered, for being 
drunk, to .ride the wocytlen horse three several days, three 
hours at a time. In Madras, 1682, ‘'Thomas Barrett, having 
most infamously in his cups drank a health to the Devil, was * 
ordered to be imprisoned, and then sent away by the ships.” 

.. The name Calcutta first occurs in 1700; Wore that it was 
called Chuttanuttee. The early days of Calcutta were very 
simple. In 1698, the authorities there ordered their servants 
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in the coui;try to write on country paper, for we have no 
English paper that’s fit to write upon.” In 1697: “The 
cook-room in the Fort being built with thatch and several 
times burnt down, ordered to be made of brick.” In 1690 an 
order was signed by Charnock and Members of Council: “Pray 
send back wdth tne boat 10 rupis worth of geese and 10 rs. 
worth of large fifowls.” They had not a palankin in the place 
that year. In 1698 no scissors, penknives and knives to 
send from Calcutta to the country — none were to be had in 
•Calcutta ; also very few medicines, only empty pots. Even 
as late as 1758 the New Fort of Calcutta was built on the 
site of Govindpur, described as “ a large village surrounded 
by a tiger jungle,” One of the earliest buildings in Calcutta 
was the Temple of Ula uta Devi, or the Goddess of Cholera, 
erected by an English merchant (Duncan) about 1720, to 
please his Hindu friends. Crowds of Hindus used to frequent 
it to present offerings to propitiate the Deity (Asiatic Journal, 
1818). ^n image of Ula llibi was worshipped at Kidderpur 
in consequence of the outbreak of the cholera epidenfic in 
1817 in Jessore and Calcutta. 

(To he coniimted,) 

» J. Long. 


THE -BAR EXAMINATION. 


As so many Indian gentlemen are students of the different 
Inns of Court, and as the number tends steadily to increase, 
a few remarks ^n the examinations preparatory fo the call to 
the Bar may, perhaps, not bu mal h propos, 

.In the March number, 1881, of tliis Journal I contributed 
an article stating the subjects requisite for the Bar Pass 
Examination, and the various scholarships and studentships 
open to those desirous of obtaining them I now propose to 
make some suggestions relative to the scheme and course of 
reading. I have made similar suggestions in the preface to 
one or two of my works for students, and I have been told 
they have been useful ; and I trust that what I say here may 
be the same. 

I shall confine my remarks here exclusively to the Bar 
Pass, which, although it is not a difficult examination, is 
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troublesome to Indian students, owing to its j^ature being 
foreign to the style of education with which they are famUiar, 
and which, consequently, often procrastinates their stay in 
this country. Besides, so few attempt the studentships — 
owing, no doubt, to the amount of kno\ijJ[ecige of the Latin 
language necessary — that information concerning them may 
not be uninteresting to the majority of the readers. It is 
highly satisfactory to observe, however, that whenever natives 
of India have become candidates for these distinctions^ the 
result has been eminently creditable to tliein. Formerly 
there was an honour examination; passing which exempted a 
student from two terms ; but it is now abolished. 

The Homan Law portion of the Examination is usually 
taken up first (after keeping four terms). The subject is part 
of the ImtiUitcs of Justinian. The Examiners are very easy 
towards natives of India in this subject. They excuse their 
answering any passages wliich involve a knowledge of Latin. 
Hence the Latin text may be omitted altogether. The book 
usually read is Sandars’ Justinian, to which may be added* 
Hunter’s Introduction to Jioman Laio — the third edition of 
this is just })ublished. — This last is aix excellent little 
book, written in Professor Hunter’s usual’ lucid and masterly 
style. This small work is scarcely enough iu itself ; though 
sometimes tlie examination has been so simple that, leaving 
out the Latin, anybody could have answered almost every 
question from it alone. But I do not recommend trusting 
solely to it ; more especially l>ecause the Inore marks a candi- 
date gets in the Homan 4aw, or in fact iu dfiiy one subject, the 
less it is necessary to get in the others. Therefore, a student 
knowing soifiething of Latin already should by all means get 
up the text, and not omit it because it is not compulsory, so 
as to obtain as many marks as possible. But it is not worth 
while for those who are entirely ignorant of the language to 
learn it on purpose. 

The student will find Sandars’ Justinian rather an linar- 
ranged and rambling work. After gi ving the text, and a transla- 
tion of each paragraph in the order of the original, Mr. Sandars 
(after the translation of each paragraph) adds notes of his . 
own, collected from Gains, from the Digest, and other sources, 
thus forming a most valuable collection of material; but he 
makes no atteiiipt at any order or scheme of arrangement, 
probably purposely, leaving this for the kudent himself. 
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Therefore, I suggest that the student should make for himself 
a sort of abridgment of the headings, giving each title a 
separate heading, in his note-book. Thus, for example, take 
Book I., title 5. Give a page, and analyse it in headings, as 
follows : ' ^ 


Persdiis 


1. Jngenui 


2. Libertini 


Book I. TrrLE 5. 

^Note, T. abolished the distinctions between 
Ingenui and Libertini, retaining the right of 
pa&ouage {Jits palronatus), 

’ Kinds — ( i. Roman citizens. 

I J. J ii. Junian Latins [Lex Junia Nor- 

I i banuy A.i>. m). 

J. f iii. Dediticii. 


‘1 


Servi — How freed : 

i. Compulsorily (i. v. ) 

ii. Voluntarily — 


a. Public 


niony 

either 


f 1. Requisites for f cere- 
complete 
emancipation 
{leffitima 
manmnissio) 


J. 


2. Informal modes 
of emancipation 




( i. By rod [rindicta). 
ii. By enrolment in the 
census (censu). 
.iii. By will {tf.sta7}iento), 
iv. By religious cere- 
mony {ad 08liu7n 
(Xclesivu). 

3. Manumittor must have the 
quiritory ownership. 
y. Master must be 20, and slave 
30 (by Lex Aefia SeMia). 
By letter {pe7' e'pistolam)^ amongst 
friends {inter amicos)^ and other 
ways. 


J, above, indiccites the changes made by Justinian P>er 3 ’' 
change he made should be noted in this way, so that 
a bird's-eye view of all of them on each subject may be 
obtained. Also the paragraphs should be stated after each 
-heading, so as to facilitate reference to them. The titles 
should be in Eonijui, and the paragrajjhs in ordinary type. 
In this way, the student will get tire whole work condensed in 
an analysis of his own, which will aflbrd excellent material 
for self-examination on revision, throwing the points of im- 
portance conspicuously forward. 

Presuming the Roman Law successfully got over, the 
English subjects must be dealt with. It is best to commence 
with one subject at a time. I have frequently found men 
fond of getting all the books required for tlie Examination, 
and reading them concurrently. A beginner is certain to 
get confused, and muddle them up. Also books get out of 
date, owing to Changes in the law : an did law book is about 
as useful as an old almanack. Again, it is a bad plan to 
read several books on the same subject. It is advisable to 
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stick to one book, or, at all events, to a stanArd work, for 
getting up the whole held of the subject in detau, and a small 
book by way of revision. 

In the Eeal Property, and also in the Equity, as a jrule, 
rather more is required than can be gathered from a single 
book. The questions in these papers occasionally assume a 
somewhat practical form, requiring rather the application of 
knowledge acquired than the mere knowledge of a theoretical 
work. For students who are in chambers, or reading privately 
with anyone, this is immaterial, as the law is placed before 
them in its practical shape. My. remarks are directed to 
those who are reading alone, and all I can suggest their doing 
is this : to bear in mind that what they read is not to be 
learnt as a school book, but it is to be understood. Over and 
over again I have seen men count the pages in such a^d such a 
book : “114 pages to be got up,” and so on. This is a most 
absurd way of setting to work with a subject like law,” It 
does not follow at all, because a book is long or short, the 
subject it deals with is the same. It may be extremely 
small, and yet replete with information ; or long and spun- 
out, with nothing at all in it. In a subj.ect like law, it is its 
foundation and structure which is the bugbear to be grappled 
with. When a student has the principles grafted in his 
brain, and lying in his mind's eye like a map, however 
practical a question may be, he will be able to tell directly 
in wliat department of the subject the answer to it may be 
found. That is why older men (of whcAn there are sq many 
nowadays coming to the Bar) have, as a •rule, less diflSculty 
with"^ the Bar Examination than young jnen. They look at 
each question in a practical light, in the light of common 
sense ; while often a younger man, if the question is not 
framed so that the answer can be found pat in the book he 
has been reading, considers it something he has never come 
across, and does not attempt to answer it. In fact, he does 
not recognise it in a new cloak ; whereas, if he searched into 
the question he would penetrate its disguise. A student may 
with advantage sometimes supplement his reading by turning 
to books of reference and practise. Thus, in the Equity 
subject of Partnership (Mr. Pollock's being the work I suggest 
to. read), he should look in Prideaux's Precedents to see the 
form of a Partnership l>eed, or in Seton to see a Dissolution 
Decree — a question asked recently. This is not contradictory 

26 
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to my previdas advice as to sticking to one. book. What I 
mean is, not to — as men often will do — ^read two authors on 
precisely the same subject. Ascertaining the application of 
a theoretical work by reference to a practical work is totally 
different, and eminently useful. 

That which- presents the most difficulty to Indians is the 
subject of Eeal Property, because, independently of being in 
itself intricate and uninteresting, the land laws of England 
are so widely different to those of India that, no matter what- 
ever acquaintance the student may have with his own laws — 
though I have found in most cases that students come here 
without any previous knowledge of law*in any shape or form 
— ^this must necessarily come upon him as something totally 
new. The fact that acquaintance with English real property 
law^ will be no subsequent benefit, also j^revents the Indian 
student from attacking it con amove, and thus adds to the 
trouble he finds in mastering it. 

The books suggested by the Council of Legal Education for 
perusal are Williams’s Real Property and Goodeve’s Real Pro- 
perty, though the Examiners do not habitually confine them- 
selves to the matter comprised in the works they suggest. But, 
however, if the student thoroughly understands eitherof them — 
so as to be able to answ^er questions set, not straightforward, but 
in a searching and practical form — he is pretty sure to pass. 

I advise students to attack the text-books on English law 
in the same way as I have already suggested for the Eoman 
law. Besides marking and underlining passages of im})ortance 
in the text-book itself, and also such marginal notes as ar§ not 
given sufliciently inafull, the student should have a note-book, 
and take down headings and definitions. For example, take 
the subject of Life Estates. Williams’s Real Property, c. 1 : 

Ch. 1. — An Estate you Life. 

1 . Quantity — Peculiarities — What words confer it. 

2. Kinds — 

i. For one’s own life : 

For the life of another — /'Pur autre vie) 

General occupant — 1 Vic. c. 26, s. 3. Can he 
still exist? 

6. Anne, c. 18. 

ii. Absolute. 

Determinable, as an estate durante viduitate.^^ 

iii. For one’s natural life. 

Outlawry determines this. 

Civil life. 
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3. Incidents to a life estate : 

i. Committing waste — ^Definition of- imber. 

ii. Slinds of waste — 

Legal, • 

Equitable, • 

Voluntary, 

Permissive. 

iii. Statutes ou waste — ^ 

Judicature Act, 1873, s. 25, subs. 3. ^ 

Settled Land Act, 1882, s. 35. 

iv. Leases — The power of a tenant for life to lease, 

(a) According to the Common Law, 

(j3) Under Statute Law. 

Settled Estate Act, 1877, ) (notetbeir 
' Settled Land Act, 1882 ) provisions.) 

V. Emblements — What : 

Whether tenant for life can take them. 

under-tenant of tenant for life can. 

Note 14 and 15 Vic. c. 25. 

vi. Apportionment of rent : 

(^r) Common Law principle as to this. 

(/3) Apportionment Act of 1870.- 

vii. Powers given by recent Statutes to limited owners. 

The Drainage Acts. 

The Improvement of Land Act, 1864. 

The Settled Estates Act, 1877. 

The Settled Land Act, 1882. 

In this way, the whole work may be comprised in a note- 
book. in a set of headings. Shortly before the examination, 
the note-book of headings should be revised, the student 
endeavouring to go tlirough in memory the passages to which 
the headings relate ; to refer to the book for those forgotten, 
and also to underline the latter ; and once more, a day or two 
before going up, to traverse the underlined headings in the 
note-book only, so that in this way no portion of the book is 
omitted, and the passages previously forgotten are thus fresh 
on the memory. 

While reading the work, for practise, past examination 
questions should be answered, and the student should com- 
pose questions himself on the points under perusal, and then 
answer them, or go through some book of examination ques- 
tions and answers. To acquire ease and rapidity in answering 
questions is of great importance. Frequently students 

26 ♦ ■ 
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know what ais answer ought to be, yet, from want of practise, 
are unable ti put it in a, concise and intelligible shape; 
and as the time at the examination is limited, there is not much 
opportunity for thinking, revising, or re-writing. This remark 
applies with particular force to natives of India, who some- 
times have difficulty in expressing their ideas freely in 
English, a foreign tongue to them ; or, again, one may know 
the subject and the answer, and yet, from its shape, be unable 
to perceive or mistake its drift. Familiarity with the tenor 
of questions, and readiness to answer them, comes with 
experience and practise alone. 

Further, at tlie viva voce, where candidates are called before 
the Examiners, and verbal interrogatories submitted to them, 
the nervousness incident to such an ordeal as an examination, 
and the short time necessarily allotted to each person for 
answering, naturally tends to make him hesitate, and be 
unable to give a prompt reply. 

For those who are reading alone, the only advice I can 
give is, that two or three may combine and ask one another 
questions, and thus obtain familiarity with viva voce, practise. 
The only objection to this is, that unless the questions are 
framed straight from matter found' in a book, or from cases or 
statutes, they not being of a speculative form, there is no test 
as to the correctness of the answers. It is rather like the 
blind leading the blinci. . 

Personal Property should be read next. Personal and 
Eeal Property, in fact, form one paper. Williams is the 
book recommended.’ The Personal Property is not so hard as 
the Real Property, md there are fewer questions on it; besides, 
some portions of the book may be skimmed, if not entirely 
omitted. For instance, questions have rarely been asked on 
Bankruptcy, Arbitration, Company, or Shipping Law. The 
chapters on Contracts, Torts, Settlements, and Partnership 
come in conveniently useful as being an introduction to those 
subjects in the Common Law and Equity. Those portions 
relating to Settlements, Administrations, Sale, and the Law 
of Husband and Wife, should be most carefully attended to. 

The work named for the Common Law is Broom's Com^ 
merUaries. It is best, of course, to adhere to the book given, 
though similar information will be found in any works on the 
same subjects. These subjects are four — Contract, Tort, 
Queen’s Bench, Procedure and Criminal Law. 
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Students need not be alarmed at the size of Broom’s Com- 
mentdries. It is not so formidable as it loojTs it is easy 
reading, replete with illustrations, and does not contain more 
matter than many books half its size. * , - 

In the Equity branch, Trust and Partnership, there are at 
present no books noticed. Lewin is the leading work on the 
law of Trusts, and although so large, its arrangement is so 
admirable that the leading principles can be gathered and 
understood without elaborate perusal of the whole work. 
Should, hqwever, a small work be preferred, there is one by 
Mr. Underhill, which contains about siifticient for the examina- 
tion. Rut it would be better to use Lewin. On Partnership, 
the works are Lindley and Pollock. Lindley is, perhaps, too 
large for examination purposes. In Pollock, answers to most 
of the questions can generally be found. I should advise the 
perusal of the latter, with occasional reference to Lindley. 
The Equity subjects, however, change, and probably after 
January next some other branch of Equity may be substituted 
for Partnership. JosKPii A. Siiearwood. 

fTo he continued.) 


PHYSICAL TEAINING FOE INDIA. 


The following is a translation of a Gujerathi lecture on 
“ Physical Education among the Par|;ees,” in connection 
with the Dnyan Pursanik Society, Bombay, on 3rd March, 
1885, by Mr. Muncherjee Framjee PateU, B.A. : 

What is "exercise? What are its advantages? Where is 
the necessity of undergoing it ? These are questions on which 
the knowledge of the Parsees is very limited, and it is for this 
reason that I have availed myself of the present opportunity to 
place before you my ideas on the subject. I do not propose to 
treat it as a medical man would do, or as having read exten- 
sively on the subject, but in a practical manner. 

There is diherence of opinion, not only among our people 
in general, but even among our medical men, as to the desir- 
ability of taking exercise, and as to the best way of doing it. 
We know that many are in favour of sending boys to the 
jgpnnasium, the cricket field, the swimming bath, &c. ; whilst 
Others oppose the idea Some like one thing, and others 
another ; but it is impossible to appreciate properly the advan- 
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tages and pleasures of any art without personal experience of it. 
None but thoLe who study eminent authors can understand the 
pleasures deit'vable from them, and none but acoom;plished 
musicians can imbibe true pleasure from music. And so with 
exerpise ; its pleasures and advantages can only be appreciated 
by those who hare undergone it. I will place before you an 
instructive instance in point. On the subject of swimming 
there are numberless treatises written in the English language, 
but three or four excepted, the rest do not appear to have been 
written by iwactical swimmers. One ignoramus started a theory 
that if a man dived with closed eyes, lie could not open them 
under water ; another supports the theory, and gravely asserts 
as its reason that the pressure of water prevents the lids from 
opening. Now, any common diver will say that there is no 
difficulty in shutting or opening the eyes under .water. This 
will convince you of wliat little value such opinions are, and I 
leave it to you to take them for what they are worth. 

It is very easy to understand what is exorcise. Exorcise is 
the movement of the diilerent parts of our bodj^ Nature has 
presented us with various gifts — such as legs to walk, hands to 
work, eyes to see, the mind to think, &c., and complete health 
is attainable only when all ther parts are brought into play 
according to certain fixed laws of Nature. If any limbs or 
organs are overworked suddenly, they become weaji, and such as 
do not get sufficient work become idle and diseased. Nature, 
again, is so just that she nourishes the active parts more than 
the idle ones ; thus the parts to which we do not give sufficient 
work soon become w^ak for want of nutrition. Many people 
keep up the practice of walking, and their legs are consequently 
strong ; but if they hkve to lift up a weight their hands decline 
to do so, as the hands, being not put regularly to work, become 
weak and incapable.^ An oculist calculates that if a man’s eyes 
were closed for a period of twelve years — that is,' not a ray of 
light being allowed to enter them during the time — the man 
would not be able to see, although no apparent injury to the 
eyes could be noticed. When a man can do a thing well, by 
reason of doing it every day, we say. it is simply by practice. 
As, for instance, if a man takes a long walk every day, be will 
experience no difficulty when, if some day he may be required 
to go a long distance. We attribute this to practice; but what 
is practice? Practice really means the development of such 
parts of the body and the mind as are required for performinif 
a certain act. This development is the result of doing the thing 
little by little every day. So that what a man cannot do at fi|8t 
he may be able to do at last, by doing it bit by bit every da^|, 
for this necessarily strengthens the parts required for th^ per<> 
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formaace of such an act. We have read in ancient history, that 
when Milo commenced the practice of lifting weights, he made 
his first experiment with a new-born calf, and, heSing succeeded 
in lifting it, he continued the process every day a long time, 
till the calf had grown into a bull ; for as the weight of the 
animal increased every day, the strength reqjiired for lifting it 
also developed in Milo. Allowing for exaggeration, the story 
explains how things that seem impossible at first may be accom- 
plished by exercising little by littlo ; as, at last, the crossing of 
the English Channel was accomplished by Webb, which was 
considered impracticable before he did it. 

Those who live in villages, and cultivate fields, enjoy life in 
accordance with the laws of nature, and are consequently free 
from many of the complaints to which the city people are liable. 
In a city we cannot live as we ought to do. The temptations of 
a city life, family difficiulties, and the constant desk- work for the 
sake of bread, may be pointed out as some of the prominent 
reasons for such a state of things. 

At one time considerable attention was paid to physical 
culture among our people, so much so, that som^ eminent gym- 
nasts abused their strength to such an extent as to bring their 
career to a speedy and disgraceful end. This turned the tide of 
popular thought against gymnastics. But, if we enquire into 
the cause of such a state of things, we shall trace it to the fact 
that, in the last generation, those who took too much physical 
culture neglected mental education altogether. At present we 
encourage the latter at the cost of the former, and sooner or 
later must a time come wheu tho bauef u^effects will be noticed ; 
in fact, some signs are apparent even now. The most proper 
way of leading a healthy, and consequently a happy, life, is to 
train the body and the mind together, so tlfht the whole human 
frame may be put to work, properly uouris^^ed and vigorous. It 
ia with the ebject of securing this happy combination that in 
Europe gymnasiums are attached to schools, and gymkhanas 
and boats are provided for the business people to spend their 
morning and evening hours of leisure. 

Various objections are urged against exorcise, such as cor- 
pulence, old age, weak health, &c. But it is the duty of every 
man, from the time he sees tho light of day, to the time that h^ 
shuts his eyes for ever, to put to work all the parts of his bodyvi* 
We mark this uatural tendency in a new-born babe. If we 

E lace it on a bed in a waking state, it will continually move its 
[mbs ; and the moment a child takes to walking, it does not like 
to .be at rest. Now, if the child can do a fair amount of 
work in proportion to its size, why should grown-up people fail 
to do the. same justice to their limbs ? At this place, it is necas- 
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sary to mention* that some parents, and particularly mothers, 
from a mistak^m love for their children, and a fear of the injury 
they would receive by a fall, prevent them from moving about 
in the house. " **Lest dear Jimmy should graze his skin by a 
fall,’’ the fond mother makes him sit by her side the whole day. 
But she should know that a child suffers tenfold more from lack 
of movement of the limbs than it would by the casual loss of 
two drops of blood, consequent upon a fall. This mistaken love 
proves detrimental to the future well-being of the child. Children 
of poor people not being cared for in this way, enjoy all the 
better health. 

Against manj' of the exercises it is urged that they lead to 
diseases, such as heart-disease. * But are non-gymnastic people 
free from such complaints ? However, granting, for the sake of 
argument, that men who undergo exercise become liable to 
many complaints, is it not more from the abuse of exercise than 
the right use of it that such results follow ? It is no wonder 
if evil comes out of overdoing a thing, to gratify vanity or a 
desire to excel pthers. We know that at times schoolboys com- 
pete with each other in drinking large quantities of water, and 
swallow gallons on such occasions. From the disadvantages 
resulting thereby will anyone infer that water drinking is a bad 
habit ? Why should exercise, then, be blamed, if an overdose 
of it' leads to diseases ? The question then arises as to where 
the line should bo drawn, to distinguish moderate exorcise from 
excessive. How long one should exercise in a gymnasium, or 
swim in a bath, is a question the reply to which everyone should 
find out for himself, as the length of time which may be too 
much in one case may be too little in another. The proper rule 
is, that exercise should be continued till fatigue sets in, and it 
should be stopped before the frame gets exhausted ; for exercise 
without a little fatigue does not develop the body, while great 
fatigue breaks it down. Now, in the absence of the knowledge 
of such a rule, some people read books for instructions, and if 
they meet with some text on the subject by a practical writer, 
they stick to the hints contained therein. Many English writers 
on swimming recommend us not to keep in water for more than 
ten minutes. Probably, in cold countries like England, a longer 
stay in water than ten minutes may be injurious ; but not so in 
tropical countries. In Bombay, during summer, little children 
swim for fifteen minutes with impunity. The same law applies 
to the training of the mind. The mind should be put to, task 
a little without fatiguing it ; for without work the mind will 
not improve, and a great burden breaks it down. Some parents^ . 
who are anxious to push their children in education, should 
keep this law before them. 
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I will here ask the attention of the proprietors of priyate 
schools,, who take up boys after school hours withAhe noble (?) 
object of making them go through the matriculation examina- 
tion. If boys, after workiog the whole day in s&ools, do not < 
get time for play and exercise, it is no wonder if they shauld 
turn out weak-minded, and lay the foundation of a miserable life 
in the future. “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy/^ 
is a saying well known to us £ill ; but, to appreciate it properly,, 
we must examine carefully the health of our school-boys. At 
one time, a friend of mine, while discussing the Factory Act,, 
told me that in Bombay there was a greater necessity for a 
School Act than for the Factory Act ; for, while the latter pro- 
tected little children from excessive physical work, why should 
not an Act protect little children from mental overwork ? As the 
parents of children that go to school are more sensible and more 
able to look after their offsj^ring, there is no necessity for a 
School Act ; but the above illustration shows how disgusted 
parents are at the amount of mental work which their children 
have to undergo, being consequently spared no time for play and 
exercise. The mind, in its natural state, resembles a raw, uncut 
diamond. As the value of the latter depends on the cultivator 
and the burnisher, so the cleverness of the mind depends on 
those who have its care in early age. As the diamond loses its 
value in the hands of a stupid artisan, so does the tender brain 
suffer for ever in the hands of foolish parents and heartless 
teachers. When once this precious jewel is overworked, it loses 
all its strength, and does not admit of improvement. 

{To he. continued,) 

I 


EDUOATipNAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE WEST. 


VII. LOAN EXHIBITION OF WOMEN’s INDUSTRIES, BRISTOL. 

We have already Referred to the fact that, in the spring of 
this year, a Loan Exhibition of Women’s Industries was held at 
Bristol, in connection with which Lectures on various interesting 
and practical subjects were delivered. We give this month 
extracts from the Beport of the Committee for the Exhibition, 
from which it appears that the undertaking proved a successful 
one. As industries suited to women are under consideration, 
now in India, we feel sure that this attempt to collect specimens 
at one place of all the kinds of work in which women have 
shown excellence will interest many of our readers. 
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It seems that the need had been strongly felt at Bristol of 
teehnical teaching for girls, and the Exhibition was partly an 
outcome of ihat feeling. It was thought likely ^:o be useful as 
raising the s&mdard of estimation of women’s performances, and 
as showing how technical training in other places had tended 
to develop ability. **Tho idea was taken up eagerly in so 
many directions, that the first su^estion of two or three rooms 
for a week or two quickly expanded into taking a large house 
for a month or two, friends being happily found willing to 
guarantee the sum' estimated as needful. The Committee were 
fortunate in procuring premises so central and suitable as the 
Queen’s Villa, in which the Exhibition was oi)ened, on February 
26th, with a Conversazione, at which Mr. Weston, tfie President, 
and the High Sheriff, Mr. John Harvey, gave opening addresses. 
It closed with another Conversazione, on April 28th, when Mr. 
Alan Green well, the Chairman of Committee, gave a closing 
address. Between these two dates the admissions by ticket 
have been over 12,000, not including season ticket-holders, nor 
the schools, of which several (including the Red Maids and the 
Preventive Mission) visited the Exhibition, also several parties 
of working women, who were conducted over it by members of 
the Committee or other ladies- When the Corfhnittee recollect 
how they used to ask each other, in the early days of the under- 
taking, whether they might calculate on 1,000 visitors, it will 
be seen that the results have exceeded anticipations. 

** With. such moderate resources of time, strength, and funds 
as they possessed, it was never attempted to make anytliing like 
an exhaustive display In any one direction, but rather to suggest 
as many varieties’ of work as possible. Thus, though some 
important industries 4 re barely indicated, and some rising indus- 
tries represented by perhaps one small specimen, while others 
have come too late to their knowledge or could not be obtained 
in time, they hope tTiat the total, as enumerated ir the annexed 
table, may be found to show a wdde variety of lines along which 
women may seek remunerative occupation. But if this enumer- 
ation points to wealth of possible scope, yet the list of technical 
classes from which work for exhibition could be obtained points 
to much poverty of instruction. Such good work from Dum- 
barton, from the School of Wood Carving, from the Lambeth 
and Staffordshire Potteries, from the Chromo- Lithographic 
Studio, from the Law Copying and Plan Tracing Offices in 
London ; but where are there any such means of instruction in 
all the West of England ? The work from Messrs. Price’s, 
'Redcliff, was a bright exception. Therefore, as was pointed 
out by Mr. Greenwell, in his speech at the closing Conversazione, 
the promoters of this Exhibition desire to see in Bristol more 
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opportunity afforded to women, similar to those \(rhich the Trade 
and Technical Schools afford to rmn and boys.^ .We have, in 
these days, to face the fact that factories are denroying home 
industries; that women are being deprived of fome work of 
marketable value. The greater number of industries onoe 
wrought by women at home, by the mother,^ assisted by*her 
daughters and her maid -servants, are now to be bought, factory- 
made, for hard cash in the shops. In other words, the possession 
of cash has increased in importance, while the woman’s range of 
domestic industries has decreased. Amid the rapid changes 
brought about by machinery and science, ‘the mere crafb-skill 
acquired yesterday becomes obsolete to-day, when a now jirocess, 
involving entirely new modes of oporation, takes the place of a 
previous one ; nor is there any promise of stability in the process 
of to-day, which may be again superseded to-morrow by some- 
thing more nearly approaching ultimate perfection.’ f How, 
then, can the work of those who are untrained do other than 
lose its worth and respect ? Only those who are trained to 
understand principles as well as to exercise manual skill can 
hold their own in the race. 

** The lecture given by Mrs. Paterson showed how the Women’s 
Printing Socicilsr in Westminster, after many difficulties in 
obtaining instruction, has at last obtained a secure footing, and 
is teaching girls the different branches of the printer’s art. 
Miss Temple’s explanations have pointed out that a scientiffc 
method should underlie the principles of taste which women 
exercise in their dress ; and Mias Drew’s lecture on ‘ Dress : 
Technic and Economic’ (which has been ireprinted by the Com- 
mittee, and may be obtained from Mr. Arrowsmitli) points to 
the commercial possibilities opening before a due appreciation 
of the principles of the trade, to the acquisition of which she 
advocates the establishment of a Technical School of Dress- 
making. Miss Baker and Miss Arnott’s Cfookery Glass, which, 
•we are happy to learn, is to continue, reminds us that good 

* *‘Ia nearly every country which the Commissioners visited they 
found, in most of the large towns, schools established for the training of 
.girls in various industries, and these schools closely resembled one another in 
character. In all of these the girls are taught every variety of needlework, 
including plain sewing, embroideiy , the making of linen under-clothing, 
and dressmaking. ‘ The special trades taught in these schools varied in the 
different countries. In all of them drawing is well taught, and is the 
principal basis of instruction.” — Extract from Report of Technical Com^ 
mmio7i€r/i, vol. i., p. 166. 1684. 

Since their Export was in type, the Committee have heard, with great 
satisfaction, that it is the intention of the Merchant Venturers of Bristol 
to open the evening classes of their new schools to girls. 

t Opening Address at Birmingliam Midland Institute by Dr. Siemens, 
October, 1881. 
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teaching is not to be despised in this commonest need of daily 
life. Miss lippoldt, in her account of Froebel’s system for train- 
ing young chfldren ; Miss Van, in her advocacy of the Oral system 
of Gaining tna Deaf ; Mrs. Hoggao, M.D., in her address on Medi- 
cal, Work for Women in India, have each pointed out professions 
in which womer<, ef^ciently equipped, are pursuing useful and 
honourable careers. Surely, the true lesson of the Exhibition 
lies in this : First, that there is possibility of skilled occupations 
for women, in which they may acquire the personal dignity and 
inspire the respect of independent worth, when the gates of 
instruction lie open. Next, that it needs not to go far to seek 
scope for skilled occupation : that this may be found in ordinary 
matters of daily life — in the decoration of our homes, the 
clothing of our families, the preparation of our food. These 
common things, properly regarded, thoroughly pursued, afford 
potential means to enhance the work of women as contributors 
to the economy’ of the home and the stability of the State. If 
this Exhibition has done anything to raise the standard of 
women’s work, especially in the thoughts of those who have the 
teaching of our industrial population at heart, its object has 
been achieved.” * H 

The following is an enumeration of the main groups of 
Exhibits : 

Fine Akts. — Fainting : Historic, Portrait, Animal Life, 
Landscape, Genre, Flowers, Still Life (in Oils and in Water- 
Colours). Crayons and Etchings. Sculpture and Modelling. 

Decoeative Arts.vi- Ceramic: Original Designs and 
Decorative Painting (Vases, Plaques, Tiles) ; Moulded Work 
(Flowers) in Bodclitfe Ware ; Moulding and Printing Ordinary 
Pottery; Primitive ^d^ottery (from Algeria and Fiji). Domestic 
Furniture : Booms with Furniture and Decorations complete, 
Sideboard, Screens, tables, Hand-woven Carpets, Bugs. Designs: 
For China, Fans, Wall Papers, Carpets, Bugs, Chintzes, Christ- 
mas Cards. Minor Arts : Photography, Painted Mirrors (front 
painted and back painted). Glass Blinds, Florentine Medium, 
Lustra Painting, Chrystoleum, Painted Candles. 

Needlework. — Lace: English; Irish; Foreig^n — Italian, . 
Swedish, Icelandic, Antique of many kinds.* Embroideries: 
Decorative — Portieres, Cushions, Panels, &c. ; Ancient — Needle- 
work Pictures, Samplers, Quilts, Early Scottish Flags; for 
Dress — Bead work. Embroideries from Punjab, Burmah, Sweden, 
Iceland; Ecclesiastic — Altar Cloth and Vestments; Military — t 
G old and Silver Military Braidings; Plain Work — School Board 
Code, Patchwork, Ladies’ Underclothing. 

Dress. — Historic : Old Embroidered Dresses, Aprons, Waist- 
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ooats^ Shoes, &c. Rational Dresses: For Walking, Climbing, 
Cymnastics, Children, Babies. Artistic. Dresses. Waterproofing. 

Mechanical Work. — Calculative: Leven Shipmilding Yard 
(Marine Drawings and Calculations), Line Divider. Copyist: 
Plan Tracing, ^chitectural and Military ; Law Engraving, 
Deeds and Charters (in paper and parchment) ; *Music Copying. 
Typography : Printing, Chromo-Lithography. Telegraphy. Tex~ 
tile Work: Knitting; Spinning and Weaving — Homespun Linen, 
Old English Spinning Wheels, Irish and Swiss ditto, Icelandic 
ditto, Madagascar Cloth; Machine Lace, Frilling, Hosiery 
(from Nottingham), Work in Metals : Wrought Brass Screen, 
Bellows, Inlaid Frame ; Steel Pens in all stages ; Iron Hinges 
in all stages. Nails, Chains. Work in Paper and Leather : Box 
Making, Monogram Stamping, Bookbinding, Children’s Shoes, 
Gloves. 

Straw and Basket Work. — Straw : Luton — Bonnets, Speci- 
mens of Plait, Toys; Switzerland — Specimens of Plait; Mada- 
gascar — Hats, Baskets. Brushes: Patent -Handled Scrubbing 
and Blacking Brushes. Basket Work (from the Blind). • 

Chemical. — Pharmaceutical Preparations, Perfumes, Syrups, 
Eye Protector. ♦ 

Farm and Garden Produce. — ^Eoots, Seeds, Jams ; Work 
in Immortelles (flowers). 

We may mention that among the exhibits was a copy of the 
number of the Gujorathi Magazine called Stri BodJiy or the 
Female Instructor, edited by Mr. K. N. Kabraji, in which 
number all the articles were written by Pdrsee ladies. 

With one of the mottoes on the Beport close this account : 

Let us be content, in work, to do th^^iing we can.’* 


TO OUli VISITOES FBOM INDIA. 


The few words which I should like to address to those 
who are looking forward to a visit to Great Britain — especially 
a long visit, for educational purposes — are precisely what I 
would like to say, with sundry minor variations, to all who ai^ 
leaving home to go among any strange surroundings. And if 
these variations could only always be supplied by residents in 
the countries to which they go, a great deal of trouble might 
be spared, and many mistakes, wasteful of time, money, 
temper, and son)etimes, alas ! of still more precious character 
and career, would be prevented. 
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Firet, th^, I would .say, when you think of leaving home 
to improve ypurself generally or professionally, take stock of 
yourself, your aims, powers, and necessities. Ask yourself 
what you really want, what you can possibly achieve, what 
you must have, tod w^hat you can best go without. Eemember 
that the last is a very important item. Wherever you decide 
to go, and whatever you decide to do, you will find some dis- 
advantage. Try to find out the disadvantage that will cost 
you least in the end. 

This will involve your endeavouring, before you leave 
home, to learn all about where you are going. Strive to get 
all the information you can, from sources as impartial and as 
varied as possible', llefore starting, it is generally best to have 
a particular destination in view, to know to which school or 
university town you intend to direct your steps. Do not 
hesitate to apply there beforehand for information. Get a list 
of 4he officials, a prospectus, a kalendar, as the case may be ; 
and if these should fail to tell you explicitly where to apply 
for further particulars, address yourself to oiiAf the leading 
men they name, and if your inquiry is not ma,ae absolutely in 
the right quarter, he will see that it reaches it. 1 f there is still 
difficulty in the way, address a letter beforehand to the Hon, 
Secretary of the National Indian Association, who, either 
directly or through the Association’s corresponding members, 
will be able to give the necessary information. 

Do not rest content Avith any single forecast of expenditure, 
&c. (except perhaps^in the matter of class fees, &c.). There 
is scarcely any subject on which information is less reliable 
or explicit. Peopk have such different ideas of styles of 
liiring, and often speak with dogmatic confidence concerning 
what can or cannot be done. They are also apt to forget that 
money has really no fixed value, and that what could have 
been procured for a shilling a quarter of a century back, may 
now c^st fully half-a-crown. Also, the cost of living varies 
much in different, places in Great Britain. A much smaller 
income will serve in the Scottish Universities than in those of 
England. While many people do not fully realise this, others 
have an exaggerated idea of it. Marvellous stories are always 
in circulation as to the infinitesimal sums on which young 
men have lived, at any rate a few years ago, while working 
for the Scottish degrees. But it is genei^y ignored that 
these were the sons of local farmers, and that their real siis- 
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tenance was sent them from home, whither they ffepaired on 
foot for the holidays, returning refitted in clothiig and other 
necessaries, so that all the money they needed in College 
(save for fees) was a tjifie for rent. Awkward and disquieting 
mistakes are sometimes made through these ^/kgne assertions. 
I have heard of an Oriental father who considered that his 
son's entire income at a Scottish College need not exceed 
seventy pounds a year, and tliat anything beyond that must 
mean extravagance and luxury. He had been told that such 
had been the complete expenditure of a friend's boy educated in 
the same place. The unfortunate son found that he needed 
at least another fifty i)Ounds a year to do the barest justice 
to health, comfort or education, and on a more minute inquiry 
being instituted, it proved that the young man whose economy 
had been made the model had spent seventy pounds per 
annum in board and lodging only, and liad had at least as 
much again for fees, books, clothes and travelling ! So much 
for over*faith in rash assertions. 

It is wise ♦ to start from home with too much ready 
cash actually in the pocket, whence, amid distraction and 
novelty, it is sadly apt to melt ! Yet there should be always 
a sufficient reserve to draw upon for the contingencies so 
likely to arise in a strange place, since debt should be carefully 
avoided as an evil in itself, and as likely to place a stranger in 
the power of unworthy people, who ma^ exercise it for the 
purpose of extortion. The man who haSi to go in debt dare 
not ask too particularly about the prices df^ what he requires. 

Strangers should be very careful about the first acquaint- 
ances they make. They should therefore fee on their guard 
even with their travelling companions, who often have some 
power to influence their earlier movements when they reach 
their destination. We would not ask them to be suspicious 
or ungenial, but only to remember that as there are good and 
bad, superior and inferior, among their own nation, so there 
are among strangers ; and that they must not be too confiding be- 
cause they fail at first to recognise the signs by which they have 
hitherto discriminated between the wortliy and the worthless. 
They have to wait and watch, to “ prove all things, and to hold 
fast that which is good,” remembering the quaint rhyme ; 

“ The world in all does but two nations bear, 

The Good and Bad, and those mixed everywhere.*’ 

On no account should they allow themselves to be prematurely 
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temptqd into permanent arrangements of any kind. Any effort 
to draw thtm into such arrangements should be at once 
regarded witu mistrust and negatived. It is but an effort to 
takp advantage of their ignorance of their new surroundings, 
and indicates that those wishful to tak6 it know that what- 
ever they offer would be speedily rejected when onc6 its true 
relative value was understood. 

This does not mean that strangers should not desire to be 
really settled as soon as they can fully take in all the bearings 
of their new environment. It only warns them against doing 
what a homely English proverb describes as “buying a pig 
in a«poke,” making a bargain which is not fully under- 
stood. A little seasonable consideration is the best means of 
securing desirable settlement. 

And when they are fairly settled, it behoves them to be 
doubly careful of their companions and their actions. They 
must realise that they ai’e strangers, who have their character 
to make. They should steadily respect themselves, ai^d never 
be seduced by loneliness or curiosity to cog|||||t with mean 
•companions or to indulge in inferior pleasures.^i such tempta- 
tion is made the stronger by its having already led away some 
fellow-countrymen, also in voluntary exile, it must still be 
firmly resisted. We must study to do our duty to others, 
without being led by them aw^ay from our duty to ourselves and 
to those to whom we owe ourselves. Strangers should never 
lose sight of the fact that they have in their hands the honour 
of their race, and tK^-t their well-doing and credit will tend to 
smooth and brighten the lot of every fellow-countryman who 
comes after them. ^ 

The young student should make it a special study to keep 
his parents or guardians accurately and minutely informed 
concerning his expenditure, course of study, social life, &c. 
He should feel that such frankness on his part engenders 
confidence on theirs, and entitles him to hope for their 
favAirable consideration of anything which he may suggest 
as possibly advantageous to himself. Parents and guardians 
should feel it a duty to cultivate this frankness and to meet 
it with genial sympathy. 

As regards the new manners and customs with which a’ 
stranger finds himself surrounded, he need allow no diffidence 
to make him reluctant to enter such good society as may open 
for him. Well bred people of all nations can recognise each 
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other by a kij^d of freemasonry quite apart from and above 
all matters of mere local etiquette. He must npt allow )iim- 
self to shrink into shy solitude, but must remember that social 
culture is the end of all culture, and that true society does not 
distract one from one’s immediate duties, but strengthen^ on,0 
for them. Many acquaintances are not desirable, yet all friends 
must first be acquaintances. A worthy friendship, nobly based, 
makes one at once at home in the country where it is formed. 

In matters of dress, diet, warmth, &c., we should advise 
any stranger of fairly good health to seek simply to conform 
as much as possible with the wisest and most cautious sanitary 
customs of the people among whom he sojourns, as they would 
apply them to the rather delicate among themselves. It seems 
best to come to Great Britain during the early summer months, 
so as to get the full benefit of its brightest days and its bracing 
autumn before encountering its winter. It is wise not to 
indulge in any vain hardiness, nor yet to pamper any instinctive 
shrinking back from unfamiliar claims on endurance. Do, not 
scorn any cornwgl that may be given you on such subjects, but 
always receqjjjB with respectful consideration, whether or no 
it is such as you can accept. Keep your eyes open for all that 
goes on around you, and, without hankering after mere novelty, 
note where you see anything that might be advantageously 
introduced into your own country. Do not scruple to mention 
any customs of your own which seem to you superior to what 
you see in that particular respect. Begin early to lay in a 
little store of treasures to enrich your leturn home. Time, 
care, and consideration will make a few^ ^hillings do more in 
this direction than many pounds would do without them. 

In a wor^, at every point regard yoursflves as ambassadors 
sent forth to promote the mutual interests of the countries 
whence you come and whither you go. 

I. Fyvie-Mayo. 


PATCHEAPPAH’S CHAIUTIES, MADEAS. 


i On May 8th the prize distribution of the Schools connected 
with the Patcheappah’s Charities took place in Patcheappah’s 
Hall, Madras. Mr. J. H. Garstin, C.S.I., occupied the chair, and 
there was a large "attendance of visitors. The President of the 
Charities, Mr. P. Somoosoonthum diettyar, first, read a short 

27 
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address, calling attention to the portrait, just placed in the 
Hall, of the jiate P. T. Lee Chengalroya Naicker, the foiinder 
of the Middle School and Orphanage, who had left by will 
five lakhs of rupees to the Patcheappah’s Trustees, to be 
devoted chiefly k) educational and charitable purposes. The 
portrait has been executed by Mr. Pavi Varma, a native artist, 
and the frame had arrived from England that very day. The 
President stated that Mr. Chengalroya Naicker, by his power 
of work, his faculty for organisation, and his independence of 
character, raised himself to be the first of the Vunnia caste of 
Hindus in the city of Madras. His great aim through life 
was to work for the good of the community and the im- 
provement of humanity. With this aim his liberality was 
unbounded, a large portion of his charitable work having 
been performed without ostentation or in secrecy. He was 
well known in Madras for his enlightened philanthropy. 

The Forty-third Peport of the Charities was read. It 
referred first to some fraudulent transactions of the late Head 
Accountant and negligence of the late Secret|||[||||b The various 
Schools were then mentioned, beginning wiwIR^atcheappah’s 
High School and College, at which 1 64 hoys were on the rolls at 
the close of the year. Mr. Cruickshank, the Principal, had 
been obliged to resign through illness, and had been succeeded 
by Mr. John Adam, M.A. “ The Trustees take the opportunity of 
publicly expressing their cordial thanks to Major-General P. M. 
Macdonald, late Director of Public Instruction of this Presidency, 
for the prompt and •invaluable assistance he afforded them so 
kindly in selecting ^B*the new Principal of Patcjheappah’s College, 
a Cambridge Wrangler and a graduate in first-class honours of 
the University of Al^erdeen, bearing the brightest character as a 
gentleman and a scholar, and in every way, worthy of their 
respect and confidence. The good effects of Mr. Adam’s appoint- 
ment are already perceptible, and are certain to become more 
and more fullj^ manifest in the future. It is with great satisfac- 
tion that the Trustees note the increase in the income from fees 
dulling the year by about 30 per cent, over the figure for the 
year preceding; and this, though partly duo to the slightly 
increased scale of fees collected from August last, was mainly 
due to the increase in the numerical strength of the institution.” 

In the Matriculation the students had done well, hut not so 
satisfactorily in the First Examination in Arts. 

** The Maharajahs of Travancore and Cochin and their Dewans, 
and other native friends and admirers of the late Mr. John Bruce 
Norton, the former distinguished Patron of Patcheappah’a 
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Educational Cliarities, raised a fund to commemorate, in connec- 
tion with this institution, his invaluable services in promoting the 
great cause of c^ducation among the natives on aisound secular 
basis. ‘‘The Norton Commemoration Fund*’ thus raised dupng 
the year has been handed over to the Trustees of Patcheappah’s 
Charities, to be devoted to the founding of a Scholarship styled 
the “John Bruce Norton Scholarship.” The money has been 
invested in Government Securities for Rs. J3,000, yielding an 
interest of Rs. 10 per mensem for a scholarship, which has been 
awarded this year, under the rules framed, to K. Duraiswami 
Aiyangar, who passed the First Examination in Arts, to enable 
him to proceed to the Presidency College, where he has under- 
taken to study for the B.A. Degree Examination of the University, 
taking up Mathematics as his optional subject. The warm 
acknowledgments of the Trustees are hereby tendered to the 
Princes and gentlemen that raised the fund, and their Executive 
Committee, who have confided to the Trustees the administration 
of the Scholarship Endowment.” 

The Trustees allude to an important experiment they tried 
during the half of the year under report in the way 

of teaching l^mpb-haud writing as a practical subject to the 
undergraduates of the institution. This is a matter of special 
interest to the Managers of Native Schools* as well as to the 
Mercantile Community, the bimch and the bar of the High 
Court, and the Heads of Government Departments, who are 
large employers of educated labour in Madras. The question of 
teaching practical subjects like S}iort-han(> writing in schools, as 
a test for those who are desirous of qualifying themselves for 
Mercantile and other employments, was raised by the Education 
Commission during their sittings in this partf of India in 1882, 
and prominently noticed in the Report of thp Chamber of Com- 
merce publish^ul in 1883, in which it is stated as the experience 
of one of the leading firms in Madras (Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co.) 
that “the best all-round men” in their counting-house came 
from Patcheappah’s School. With the advice of Mr. Henry 
Cornish, the late Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, and 
with the substantial support of the Honourable Mr. Macl^nzie, 
the former Chairman of the Chamber, who presided at the la^t 
Anniversary of this institution and dwelt on the importance of 
technical instruction, the Trustees sanctioned the formation of a 
Short-hand Class in August last as an experiment, with the aid 
of Mr. Tom Luker, of the Madras Mail Oflice, well known for 
his excellent Short-hand reporting. The Honourable Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, the Honourable Sir Charles Turner, and other European 
gentlemen interested in such an experiment, contributed half the 
cost of thi; class, the other half having been provided for by a 

27 ♦ 
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grant from tha Trustees and fees from the students. Mr. 
Luker’s Bepprt shows that the success attained by the class 
is on the wlole fair and encouraging. The seven students 
that have completed the course of instruction have a thorough 
kn(\wledge of Pitman’s system, and only require a little practise 
in reporting public speeches to improve in speed ; and one of 
them has an early prospect of being employed as -Short-hand 
reporter. 

The Gymnastic ^Glasses were worked during the year with 
much interest, and the difficulty so long felt for want of space 
will soon be removed by fencing the ground secured by the late 
President of the Municipality for the Gymnasium in the 
•esplanade opposite Patcheappah’s Hall ; and Mr. Adam’s 
experience and active exertions to improve the Physical educa- 
tion of the pupils in the three boys’ schools are expected to lead 
to satisfactory results, and will be noticed in the next annual 
Peport. 

The Report further referred to the Branch School at Chidam- 
baram, the Pomombala Pillai’s Charities, the Govindoo Naicker’s 
Primary School, the Chengalroya Naicker’s Middle School, and 
the Chengalroya Naicker’s Hindu Orphanag^^nd Industrial 
School. 

The Chairman then distributed the prizes, and we make 
the following extracts from his address : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — We are met here to-day to com- 
memorate the forty- second anniversary of the foundation of the 
charities which bea/ the name of their founder, Patcheappah 
Moodelliar, and whe/i I recall the eloquent addresses that have 
been delivered in this Hall, in bygone days, on the occasion of 
similar anniversarfes, by such a speaker as Mr. J. B. Norton, I 
cannot but wish tlj^t I possessed some of his eloquence to do 
Justice to the jiresent occasion. As time rolls on |[and it does so 
very rapidly), as the young grow old and the old die, facts once 
familiar become lengendaiy or are altogether forgotten. It is 
fitting, therefore, that from time to time we should recall the 
story of Patcheappah Moodelliar and his charities, so that each 
, successive rising generation may be acquainted with it ; and as 
there is no more fitting opportunitj'^ for doing so than such an 
occasion as the present, 1 will give the story in a few words. 
Patcheappah Moodelliar, then, was u gumastah in the employ of 
two wealthy native residents of Madras, by whom he was sent to 
the court of the Rajah of Tanjore about the middle of Jhe last 
century. He then managed to make himself useful to the 
Rajah, was made a Dewan by him, and in his service amassed a 
large fortune. He died about the year 1778, leaving a will by 
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whixih he bequeathed a lakh of pagodas to his exegutors in 
Madras for the purpose of establishing charities^, chiefly of a 
religious nature, but in part dedicated to objects of general 
benevolence. In those days wills were unknown Ho Hindu law, 
and no native was supposed to be legally capable of makingone. 
The consequence was that for many years suceessive executors 
neglected the charities and misappropriated the funds, until in 
the early part of this century, the facts coming to the knowledge 
of Sir Herbert Compton, the then Advocate-General, he filed an 
information in the Supreme Court against the person finally 
liable, and obtained a deoree for, an account of the funds with 
accumulated interest, amounting to many lakhs of rupees, and 
also for the performance of the charities. The person against 
whom the decree was passed could only pay up ^ small portion 
of the money decree, but the suit being pressed with vigour by 
Mr. George Norton, a successor of Sir Herbert Compton in the 
office of Administrator-General, he succeeded in recovering a 
large quantity of jewels and in realising in other ways from the 
person liable a total sum of about eight lakhs of rupees. There- 
upon, the Supreme Court, in a further decree, embodied a scheme 
by which, afte||^tting apart the original lakh of pagodas for the 
performance oone religious and charitable bequests mentioned 
in the will, the balance of the fund, amounting to about 4J lakhs 
of rupees, was ordered to be devoted to educational establish- 
ments in various parts of the Presidency, but particularly in 
Madras. As regards the Mofussil, however, the control of these 
endowments became vested by law in the Board of Eevenue, 
who, under the instructions of Lord Elphinstone’s Government, 
embodied the Supreme Court’s scheme in a kind of Letters 
Patent, and appointed a body of Native Tlrqstees to govern the 
whole of the charities, and this arrangement continues to be to 
the present day. The first school supported out of 4;ho fuuds 
bequeathed by Patcheappah was opened in Black Town, in 
January, 1842, “for the purpose of aftbrding eleemosynary 
education to the pobrer classes of the native community in the 
elementary branches of English literature and science, coupled 
with instruction in the Vernacular of the Presidency.” 

The principal income of the charities is derived fr4m the 
interest on the eight lakhs of rupees I have already mention^d^ 
the other main source of income being the school fees, ^lupple- 
meuted to some extent by grants in aid from Government. The 
total income for the year 1884 was Ra. 54,406, and the total 
expenditure Rs. 54*157, of which about Rs. 41,000 were spent 
on education and about Rs. 13,000 on religious charges. Both 
income and 'expenditure in 1884 were somewhat in excess of 
those of 1883, as was also the number of scholars on the rolls on 
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the last day of 1884. All this is satisfactory as indicating steady 
progress^end thbugh the Report of the Trustees is not altogether 
free from statefmentsof a disagreeable character, yet, as the Trustees 
are giving thd matter to which they relate their closest attention, 
I tliink we in^y accept their Report as, upon the whole, satis- 
factory, and congratulate theiu on their management during the 
year. In one respect the Trustees are, I think, certainly to be 
complimented, and that is that their management is regarded by 
the native public with so much confidence, that within the last 
year or two a second splendid bequest of about four lakhs of 
rupees has been entrusted to them under the will of the late Mr. 
P. T. Lee Chengalroya Naickerj for the? performance of religious 
and educational charities, besides wliieh they superintend some 
smaller educational endowments. The Trustees are an unpaid 
body, anil tin* ^lischarge of their iluties entails on thimi, and 
particiilaily on their President and Secretary, much responsibility 
and trouble. This, however, is ungrudgingly endured, and for 
their trouble and devotion thej^ w^ill deserve the thanks of the 
community at largo, which I now beg, on their behalf, to tender 
them. One of the most giatifying features in the Report of the 
High School and Oollego is the fact that the practical suggestion 
of Mr. Mackenzie, when presiding at last yealjite anniversary, 
that a Short-hand Class should be formed in view to opening 
up a new form of employ in ont for educ‘ated natives, has been 
promptly acted on, and with such success that 17 pupils attended 
the class on its being first opened in August last, of whom seven, 
who still attend it, are now^ able to write from dictation at the 
rate of about 50 worc^s a minute, and can all read short-hand 
as fluently as long-hand. Moreover, I have been since informed 
that so popular is this new branch of study becoming, that there 
have been 70 recent^ applications for admission to the class. 
There is no question of greater practical importanije to the 
native community than that of finding employment for the 
educated youth of the rising generation. 8o far as I aware, 
all branches of the public service, except one, are eagerly entered 
by graduates and other well-educated natives. The solitary 
exception is the army, and yet there is no profession so 
honourable as that of bearing arms in the service of the 
k State, while it is the first duty of every good citizen to 
take up arms in defence of the State whenever necessity 
arises. The spirited appeals that were recently made in 
the public prints, and the numerous applications that were 
made to me personally from all parts of the Presidency, with 
reference to volunteering in case of war breaking out between 
England and Russia, are evidence that there is plenty of material 
for supplying the army with good native officers, and for forming 
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a first-dass reserve of efficient short-service soldj^vs. I therefore 
put forward, for the consideration of all those well-educated young 
men who hnd it difficult to adopt a profession, the suggestion 
that they should apply to Government for commiafeions as native 
officers in the army ; and I have reason to believe that,, as fgr as 
circumstances will permit, such applications would be favourably 
entertained when the applicant’s health and physique are good. 
In this way the army might be supplied by degrees with a 
younger and better educated class of native officers than, I 
believe, it at present possesses, and it would gain by the change. 

Mr. John Bruce Norton, in an eloquent address delivered on 
the occasion of the opening of Govindoo Naicker’s School, uaed 
these words : Of course, if we educate the people and then 
deny them the fair results which await upon, and which they 
have a right to suppose reward, eduaction, the danger becomes 
imminent, possibly insurmountable and overwhelming; for the 
permanency of English supremacy can only ultimately rest in 
India upon moral and not on physical forces. Eighty thousand 
British bayonets would be powerless to support the Empire; 
while it may rest stable and secure if founded upon the confidence, 
the trust, the love of the native population ; and even if the time 
should come when the British rule must end in India, I, for one, 
can look forward to that consummation with serenity and 
equanimity. I cannot regard it as a disgrace or a misfortune, 
provided that, when the moment arrives, we shall have educated 
the natives into a power strong enough and wise enough to 
govern themselves ; we shall then part company, or enter upon 
new relations under the most favourable circumstances and 
auspices, with a delightful sense of duty, discharged and trust 
fulfilled on the one side, and of gratitude pnd friendliness upon 
the other. But if education is to bear its liirest, its richest, and 
its ripest fruits, time must be given for tl^ tree itself to .grow. 
I believe thaft ten years hence, if our present state of peace be 
not rudely shocked by foreign aggression from without, or 
internal commotion from within, India will be one of the most 
prosperous and contented countries in the world, provided we 
employ the interim thus afforded us in treating the natives 
with perfect honesty of purpose, and acting up to the ^olemn 
assurances we have given them of respecting their tempeVal 
and religious rights.” .... 

Twice ten years h'avo passed away since Mr. Norton spoke 
4he words I have quoted, and if anything could prove that 
during that period the British Government have striven honestly 
and earnestly to do their duty by the people of their country, and 
the consequent contentment of the latter with British rule whioii 
he foretold, it is the splendid outburst of loyalty to that Govern- 
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znent that has been displayed during the present grave political 
crisis by the Princes and people of India from one end of the 
country to the other. It is a grand historical incident in its 
annals, and will,*I believe, not be without an important effect aS 
a check on the tendency of Kussian ag^essiveness. — And now^ 
my young friends, to you who derive the most direct benefits 
from the noble charities whose foundation we have commemorated 
to-day, I would say a few words of advice. I am not going to 
lecture you on the advantages of education, that is far too trite a 
subject. I assume you have wit enough to appreciate them, but 
if you have not I am sorry for you. But what I would say to 
you is this : while your school and college course lasts try to 
learn thoroughly whatever you have to learn. Eemember that 
the education you are receiving is only a moans to, an end, 
namely, to enable you to fight the battle of life with success 
when you are men, and that your real education only commences 
when your schooling is over. Lastly, I would say to you,* if you 
are successful in life and amass wealth, reflect how much you 
owe that wealth to the education imparted to you at Patcheappah’s 
Schools, and out of gratitude to his memory go and do as you 
have been done by, and out of your wealth help the poor children 
of others to get a cheap and sound education. 

The Chairman and some gentlemen on the platform were 
then decorated with garlands, a vote of thanks was proposed 
to Mr. Garstin, and the meeting dispersed. 


. i 


PAETY TO THE LATE GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 

I 


On June 4th an interesting entertainment was given to- 
Sir James Fergussou, by the inhabitants of Bombay now 
residing in England, at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Cowasjee 
Jehanghier, in Kensington Park Gardens. The object of the 
party was to shew apj)reciation of the endeavours of the late 
Governor of Bombay, in regard to promoting social intercourse 
M:d friendly feelings between different races. Among the large 
'^company present, were: Lord and Lady Ripon, Lord Napier 
and Ettrick, Prince Malcom Khan, Lord George Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kynaston Cross, Hon. Edward Stanhope, M.P.,, 
Sir Fi-ederick Haines, the Regent of Kolapur, Sir Arthur and 
Lady Hobhouse, Sir Barrow Ellis, Sir Owen and Lady 
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Burne, Lady Wedderburn, Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs, General 
Beynon, in all more than 200 ladies and gentlemen. The 
farty was marked by sociability and genialfty, the kind 
exertions of the host and hostess rendering it pleasant «ud 
successful. The garden was illuminated by toloured lamps, 
and afforded a cool variety on an evening which was sultry 
enough to remind those who knew India. of the climate of 
that country. Music was given at intervals, and the party 
was kept up to a late hour. 

The following address was presented to Sir James Fergus- 
son, and was acknowledged by him in kind terms, expressive 
of his gratification at the reception he had met with : 

To THE Eight Honourable Sir James Fergusson, Bart., 
P.C., G.O.S.I., K.C.M.G., &c., Late Governor of Bombay, 

Dear Sir, — Before you left the large circle of friends and 
admirers 3^ou had made in Bombay during your tenure as Gover- 
nor, they gave expression, in various ways, to the satisfaction 
and approval with which the prominent acts of your administra- 
tion were regarded by those directly interested in them. The 
educational and other institutions inaugurated on the eve of 
your departure, the valedictory gatherings hold in your honour, 
and the movement set on foot to perpetuate the memory of your 
connection with Western India, fully testify at once to the-^eym- 
pathy and fostering care which j’-ou juj^ciously accorded on 
behalf of Government to projects of popular welfare, and. to the 
confidence and admiration which the motives of your actions 
inspired. \ • 

What, however, formed the more noticeable characteristic of 
your career in Bombay were those pleasafit festive occasions 
which in your public and private capacities you either organised 
or utilised with the object of promoting friendly feelings and 
intercourse between all sections of the community. The wisest^ 
among the administrators of British India have always attached 
great value to the maintenance of good understanding b^ween 
the European and native sections of its inhabitants ; and it 
generally admitted that there is no means so powerful to secu*.'e 
that object as gatherings of a social character, where persona 
of different races and religions may exchange civilities and 
express their views on terms of friendly equality and confidence. 
You, sir, endeavoured to give practical effect to these harmon- 
ising influences. The frankness and heartiness which enabled ^ 
you to overcome, in a great measure, the prejudices and others 
obstacles which lay in your path, also secured to your exertiona 
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a degree of success which had been denied to similar previous 
efforts. 

We, members of the community of Bombay now residing* in 
England, thii^k it desirable that your friends and ours here 
should recognise the significance of well-meant attempts to pro- 
mote good rela,tions between your countrymen and ours in 
India as tending to the mutual advantage of both. We are 
grateful to you for the opportunity which you afford us by your 
presence here to give expression to this sentiment, at the same 
time^ that we are doing ourselves the pleasure of manifesting 
our sense of the sincerity and cordiality of your social intercourse 
with the different races and creeds of the inhabitants of Bomtbay. 

In offering you a welcome to your native land, may we 
express a hope that your large experience of India, and your 
larger sympathies with its peoples, may, in the important career 
which awaits you here, serve to promote that friendly feeling 
between the two countries, with the expansion of which broadens 
the scope of England’s noble mission in Hindoostan ? 

Accept, Sir James Fergusson, the sentiments of our profound 
respect and high regard, and believe us to remain, your sincere 
and dutiful friends. 

{Signed hy many inhahitanU of Bombay,) 
London, Ifth JunCy 1885, 


THE BIKTHPLACE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


It is an established fact that when, Shakespeare’s plays are 
announced in the Bombay papers, an unusually large house is 
lihe result. The audience is of a varied kind. There are, as 
usual, ladies and gentlemen, ordinary playgoers; but there 
are some present there who manifest the most lively interest. 
These are the junior and the advanced students of English 
language and literature. Long before the hour of acting the 
students muster in large numbers, and when the play has 
commenced, some of them may be observed repeating to them- 
selves passages, from Shakespeare, and thus they keep pace 
with the actors. The writer of this article once belonged to 
such an audience, and has now had the good fortune to see 
some of England’s greatest and most eminent actors. 

Englishmen in England may perhaps wonder why the people 
of India, whose language and mode of thinking are different 
from their own, appreciate the works of their great national 
'poet. The solution of this question is found in some books 
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about Shakespeare, wherein it is happily expressed that he is 
the poet of the world, and that his plays have no particular 
home, being the common property of all who understand the 
English language. When I was still at Bombay, I had often 
thought of Shakespeare and his home, and had resolved that 
when I came to England I would not fail tj pay a.visft to 
Stratford-on-Avon, the birthplace of this immortal bard. I 
believe that an account of Stratford may prove interesting to 
many of my countrymen. 

I left London on an autumn afternoon for Stratford-on- 
Avon. To a foreigner, acciustomed to the din and bustle of 
thisilLUge metropolis, the quiet and quaint old town of Stratford 
was particularly pleasing. As thu space at my disposal is 
limited, I shall not attempt to give a life of the poet. I take it 
for granted that most of us are familiar with his life, and that 
we ail know in whose reign he lived and flourished. 

The chief objects of interest at Stratford are the house of 
the poet, the church wlicre ho lies buried, the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Chalcotte Park, and Anne Hathaway*S 
Cottage. The first in importance is the house of Shakespeare. 
It is a very small house, which is now very much changed. It 
has three rooms on the ground floor. One of these is the 
ancient kitchen^ with its large chimney. Having seen this, I 
went to the room in which Shakespeare was born. The walls 
of that room are densely crowded with the names of the most 
distinguished visitors. One familiar name was jiointed out to 
me ; it was that of Sir Walter Scott. From this room I went to 
another on the right, which is now something like a museum, and 
which contains, many valuable documents and relics relating to 
Shakespeare. One object in this room doseryes special notice. It 
is a gold seal ring, on which are engraved itfQ initials W.8. 

Having spoken of the house, I shall now attempt to notice 
some objects iji connection with the church, where the poet lies 
buried. The situation is very beautiful. The river Avon flows 
gently by. There are many things worth noticing in the 
church, but none attract so much attention as the monument 
and the tomb of the poet. In the monument he is represented 
as writing upon a cushion, and on either side is n Corinthian 
pillar. Beneath the bust, the following lines are seen, in Latii^ : 

** Ivdicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem : 

Terra tegit, popvlvs maeret, OlympVs habet.” 

The English of which is: ‘‘In judgment a Nestor, in genius a 
Socrates, in art a Virgil: the earth covers him, the people 
mourn for him, Olympus has him.” There is another Latin verse 
besides this, but I do not wish to trouble the reader about it. 
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The grave 6f the poet is near the monument. It is covered 
by a flat stone, on which are to be seen the following lines. 
They are said to be written by the poet himself a short time 
before his decease : 

. “ Gf'od friend, for Jesvs sake forbeare 

To digg the dvst encloased heare. 

Blcste be the man that spares thes stones, 

And cvrst be he that moves my bones.” 

Which can readily be turned into modern English. 

Many of us in India are aware of the fact that men, of 
worth and genius in England are -buried in Westminster AWby. 
The above anathema will serve to explain why Shakespeare is 
not buried there. There is, however, a monument to him in 
the Abbey, in Poets* Corner. 

In another part of the church is still to be seen the font in 
which Shakespeare was baptised. I was also particularly 
pleased to see tlie old parish register, in which the name of 
William Shakespeare is written in Latin. Herein is entered 
the date on which he was christened. 

The next object of interest is the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. It has a pleasant situation near the banks of the 
Avon. The building was presented by Mr. C. E. Flower. It 
should be mentioned hero that the members of the Flower 
family have done a very great deal to revive the memory of 
Shakespeare. In presenting this magnificent building, Mr. 
Flower has 8ho#n that the English nation always delights in 
doing honour to the memory of the great and the gifted. I 
wish I could give at full length the history of* this Memorial 
Theatre, because, owing to the presence of this building, 
Shakespeare may still be said to live among the men of the 
nineteenth century.^ The exertions, therefore, of the different 
members of the distinguished Flower family in the cause of the 
national English poet certainly deserve to be praised. The 
Memorial Theatre consists of a library, a picture gallery, 
and a theatre.' The theatre has a stage which is admirably 
got up. Every year, in April, there are performances in 
the theatre, and the whole town is illuminated. In this way 
the poet^s birthday is celebrated. The picture gallery contains 
some very valuable pictures. In the library there is a collection 
of books, both ancient and modern, that are written on 
Shakespeare. 

I had no opportunity of seeing Chalcotte Park, but I saw 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage. Hathaway was the maiden name of 
the poet’s wife. The cottage still retains that appearance about 
it which it probably had in the time of the poet. 
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WIDOW MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 

• 

One more object at Stratford remains tq be noticed. It is 
the inn where Washington Irvings the American author^ stayed 
when he visited Stratford. When a schoolboy, I had often and 
often read his description of Stratford in his Sketch Book.” 
The chair and other things of which he speaks are still slmwn 
to visitors, a large number of whom are his ccmntrymen. The 
inn has since been named after him. 

I cannot bring this description to a close without thanking 
my English friends, both in London and at Stratford. I am 
sure that, without their assistance, I should not have been able 
to jae the place to my satisfaction. 

W B. S.'M. 

London, June, 1885. 


WIDOW MAEEIAGE IN INDIA. 


We are glad to learn that a Widow Marriage Association 
has been established at Naldanga, in Jessore (Bengal), under 
the auspices of the Eajas and Zemindars of that place. The 
following gentlemen have formed themselves into a Committee ; 
Edjd P, B. Dev Eoy, President; Eaja Mathuresh Oh. Dey, Vice- 
President ; Baboo Eajendra Nath Dutt, Preacher and Superin- 
tendent ; Baboo Bissessur Bandopadhaya, Secretary ; and a few 
other members. We have received an Appeal to Educated Hindus, 
signed by three members of the Association, who are, we under- 
stand, Idading members of the Native cointnunity in Bengal. In 
this Appeal Bengalis are urged to consider, their want of hxity of 
purpose, courage, perseverance, and unity j “ Year after year,” 
it continues, the University pours forllh into our diociety 
hundreds and thousands of educated yoi^ths, with the most 
elevated notions of things and the most advanced views of life. 
But, alas ! where do all those notions and views go as soon as 
we pass the Gibraltar of collegiate life and launch ourselves into 
the great ocean of the world!” The writers further represent 
that politics should not absorb comparatively so much attention. 
<<The connection between politics and society is intim^e and 
inseparable. Let us direct all our energies and resources to 
the regeneration of our society, and the weeding out of those 
social evils, the existence of which is a grave reproach. It 
would not, of course, bo practicable nor prudent to wage war 
against all the social evils at once. He is a bad general who 
attacks all the enemy’s forts at the s^pie timei» Let us invest 
'and take them one by one : * Heart within and God o’erhead 
The Appeal then puts forward as the foremost of the present 
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social evils de&anding redress the wretched condition of 
widows, especially such of them as have lost their husbands — 
so-called — before arriving at womanhood.'^ The unhappy fate 
and condition of such young widows is pictured : their iinhappi- 
nesc, their temptations, their isolation. Finally, a stirring 
address is made 'to graduates, students, and men of all profes- 
sions and callings, to rouse themselves from their *Hethar^o 
deep, which ill becomes the true sons of Aryavarta,” and to 
bring about this ‘*most necessary reform in society. Be not 
scared away by the phantom of social persecution. We have 
Manu and Parashara — Farashara, the lawgiver of the Kali 
— on our side ; and wo who have received a liberal education are 
a legion. Let us muster up courage, and come in a phalanx, 
and in the highest spirits, into the field. — We have already 
begun work, as you have seen in the newspapers. We now 
implore your sympathy and co-operation. Let us form ourselves 
into a vast organisation, the strength and magnitude of which 
will paralyse all opposition.” 

The Apiieal is signed by Baja Promotha Bhushan Boy, 
Bajendra Nath Dutt, and Bissessur Bandopadhaya, and is dated 
from the Palace ^‘Naldanga,’’ Jessore, Bengal, 1st April, 1885. 


MEDICAL WOMEN FOE INDIA. 


Mrs. Grant Duff’ has received a private letter from General 
Ponsonby, stating that Her Majesty expresses herself as 
being warmly intqrOsted in the success of tlie scheme sub- 
mitted to her for establishing a Hospital for Caste Women at 
Madras, and will graciously permit it to be called the Victoria 
Hospital. The Committee, of which the Hon. T. Kama Kao 
is the active Secretary, has, we understand, secured promises 
of Es. 1,75,000 towards the three lakhs which they hope to 
collect. Lady Adam has consented to become one of the 
Vice-Patronesses. 

Mrs. Anandabai Joshee, the Mahratta lady who has studied 
Medicine in the United States for two years, has passed the 
Find Medical Examination at one of the American Univer- 
sities. She will shortly receive her degree, and -return to 
India. 

It is statdfl that Mr. Justice Thumboo Chetty, of th% 
Chief Court of Mysore, has expressed his intention to offer a 
Scholarship of Es. 35 per mensem, tenable for three years, to 
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any native lady who will qualify herself in the Madras 
Medical College, and subsequently practise in the Province of 
Mysore. The support of the Mysore Government is promised 
for the scheme. ^ 

We have pleasure in stating that Dr. Elizabeth Bielby — 
who obtained the M.D. from the University of Bern in 
February last — ^passed the Final Examination at the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, Dublin, ‘held on the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th of May, for the license to practise medicine as a 
physician. Dr. Bielby passed the first half of this Examina- 
tioiHin January, 1884. As she had been ^successful in obtain- 
ing the diploma from the College, she was allowed to present 
herself the following day, 7th of Majr, for the Examination 
for the special diploma, given by the College to qualified men 
and women for ilidwifery and Diseases of Women, and was 
also successful in that Examination. Dr. Bielby has taken 
the charge of Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake’s practice (Edinburgh) 
for a few weeks, where, in addition to private practice, she 
has the charge of the Provident Dispensary for W’omen and 
Children. Dr. Biell)y is anxious to return to India as soon 
as a suitable appointment can be obtained. She was for six 
years at Lucknow, working in the Zenanas ‘as a doctor. She 
also opened a Hospital and two Dispensaries for Women and 
Children in that city, and was for four months medical 
attendant to the Maharani of Panna, C. India. This lady is 
thus, by her experience and qualifications? well suited for work 
in India, either in a large town or a Native state. 


• INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Bipon Hospital at Simla was lately opened by the 
Viceroy. The subscriptions have amounted to Bs. 1,47,000, and 
included many munificent contributions. The foundation-stone 
was laid by Lord Bipon in October, 1882, and the buildfng |s 
now ready for use. Lord Dufferin expressed his satisfaction th .t 
his first public duty at Simla was the opening of an institution 
for the alleviation of human suffering. 

We regret to have to record the death of the Maharani 
Chimna-bai, wife of His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda, which 
took place on May 7th. The Maharani* belonged to the Tanjore 
fhmily, and the marriage was celebrated in 1880. Her Highness 
leaves one son. She had been latterly out of health, and had 
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been staying at Bandora for change, when her illness took 
a serious turn,"* and she returned to Baroda. Though very 
.^ung, the Maharani had gained much popular esteem. She 
was well educated, and in consequence exerted a powerful 
influence for good both within the domestic circle of the Baroda 
Palace and on the administration generally. On the day of the 
funeral all the people of the city joined in showing honour to 
her memory. 

A monthly Journal for boys, called the Balah, is issued at 
Oalcutta, under the editorship of Mrs. Satyendra Nath, Tagore. 

We have received the Eeport of the Chudderghat Aj|glo- 
Vemacular Girls’ School, at Hyderabad, which has only existed 
two and a half years, but is making good progress, owing to the 
self-sacriflcing efforts of its supporters. It contains 70 pupils, 
20 of whom are Mahomedans. The subjects taught are: 
English, Telugu, Tamil, Urdu, Arithmetic, History, Geo- 
graphy, Needlework, and some Indian music. We are glad to 
note that one of the Examiners was a Mahomedan lAdy. The 
Nizam’s Government has promi8€3d a contribution of Bs. 10 
monthly. 

The following is the detailed account of a Native ladies’ 
party at Madras, to which we lately referred : — “At the invita- 
tion of Mrs. and Miss P. Eamasawmy Chotti, nearly 30 Hindu 
Oaste ladies attended a soiree, held at 310 Thumbu Chetty 
Street, on Thursday, the 19th instant, at five p.m., in connection 
with ‘The Hindu Social Improvement Association,’ of which 
Mr. P. Eamasawmy ,Ohetti is a member. Among those present 
there were several Brahmin, Chetti, Mudaliar, Komatti, and 
Naidu women, and tbe two brides who were ^recently re-married 
at Bellary were ako^resent. The hall was well furnished, and 
adorned with evergreens and bouquets. The guests began to< 
arrive at about half-past four, and were received by Mrs. and the 
Misses P. Eamasawmy Chetti. Though many of the ladies who 
honoured the meeting with their presence were not personally 
acquainted with the hostesses, yet the way in which both 
the daughters of Mr. P. Ramasawmy Chetti received and en- 
gaged in conversation with them speaks volumes for their 
superior education and tiaiiiing. The proceedings opened 
shortly after five o’clock with an -overture on the piano by the 
Misses P. R. Chetti, played wdth groat credit. Then Mrs. P. R. 
Chetti briefly, but vividly, related to the ladies present how 
both the brides lost their first husbands, and how and with 
whose assistance the second marriage was performed. The 
ladies evinced much interest in hearing the whole story, and the 
expression of their countenances show.ed that they thoroughly 
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approved and sympathised with the movement.* The nesd; item 
of the prpgramme was the presentation of a cloth and k hodhs^t 
with saffron, kunkam, fruits, and cocoa-nuts, to each, oil 
brides, by Mrs. P. E. Chetti, this being: the highest respect 
could be shown to a married lady in Hindu families. 'Thiawte 
followed by a free distribution of garlands,* bouquets, pan- 
suparee, and fruits, and sprinkling of rose-water among , « 

guests. The evening’s pleasant entertainment closed at eight 
p.m. with some selections on the pianoforte by the Misses 
Bamasawmy Chetti. The guests were thoroughly pleased with the 
entertainment and the music, and parted with much reluctance. 
If time had permitted, they could have enjoyed their company for 
eotne hours more. The soiree is a novelty in Hindu families, in 
that it is intended for ladies; and great praise is due to the 
Misses P. E. Chetti for the excellence of the arrangements.” 

The death is announced of the llaja of Tajpur, N.W.P. He 
was a liberal and public spirited gentlemen, and will be much 
regretted. He made large contributions to the Agra and Bareilly 
Colleges, founded the Bijnor Agricultural Institute, and in other 
ways promoted education and reforms. 

In the recent Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London, held in the Colonies and India, the following were 
successful candidates in India : Honours Division— 20, Man 
Mohan Lai Agarwala, Muir Central College ; 55«p^., Baradu 
Charana Cfupta, Medical College, Calcutta; Govenda 

Chandra Das, Dacca College. First Division — Eeginald Digby 
Connell, La Martinicre College, Lucknow ; Kali Kumar Eay, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 

Mr. Dulputram Dadabhoy and Mr. Eamaswami Mudaliar 
have received the honour of appointment xcf be Companions of 
the Order of the Star of India. , 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

At the General Examination of Students of the Inns ,of 
Court, held May 14 — 22, the Council of Legal Education 
awarded to Mr. Byomkes Chakravarti, Lincoln’s Inn, a studeut- 
ship in Jurisprudence and Eoman Law, of 100 guineas, for oUe 
year. 

The Council awarded to the following Students Certificates 
that they have satisfactorily passed a Public Examination : Mr. 
^hangeer Dosabhoy Framjee, Lincoln’s Inn; Mr. Hamid Ali 
Khan, Middle Temple ; Mr. Syud Mahomed Nabi-Ullah, Middle 
Temple; Mr. Edward Nundy, Inner Temple. 

^8 
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The undenueniioned gentleixym were called to the Bar on 
,lteie 17th: — dinner Temple: w. Edward Nundy (Besident 
HMlioal Officer, Boyal South London Dispensary). Middle 
'QMloilda; Mr. Hamid All Khan, M.E.A.S., M.Il.Hist.S. ; Mr. 

Mahomed Nabi-Ullah; Mr. Anthony Arratoom Avetoum. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have awarded the Society’s 
Silver Medal to Mr. Mancberjee M. Bhownap^gree, for his Paper 
on **The Present Condition and Future Prospects of Female 
Education in India ” 

Mr. Satya Bunjun Das has passed amonjg the Junior Optimes 
in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Parts I. and II. 

The following have boon examined and approved for the 
degree of LL.M. of the University of Cambridge : Mr. Ashotosh 
Ohaudhuri, 8t. John’s; Kumar Shri Ilarbhamji, B.A. Trinity; 
Mr. Syud Mahomed Nabi-Ullah, B.A. Trinity. 

Mr. Felix E. Dias, Trinity Hall, has passed in Class II. of 
the Law Tripos Examination of the University of (‘ambridge. 

An Exhibition of £20, o]>on to Civil Service Probationers, 
has been awarded to Mr. L. Palit (Enimanuol), Cambridge. 

Mr. P. N. Chetti, Downing College, Cambridge, has gained 
the Law Prize of his College. 

Mr. J. F. Mirza has passed the first M.13.C.M. Examination 
of the University of Aberdeen. 

Pundit Sri Lall has joined the Eoyal Agiicultural College, 
Cirencester. 

At tho Levee which took place on June lOth, Mr. Pest on joe 
Dorabjee Pudurojec, Mr. Nowrojee Pudumjee, Mr. Vithal Khan- 
dorao Kirlikar, Mr. UmarBukhsh, and Mr. J. N. Banerjoa had 
the honour of being presented to lI.E.lI. tho Prince of Wales 
by tlie Secretary ot State. , 

Idrrivah . — Tho Eogent of Kolapur and his Secretary, Mr. 
V. K. Kirtikar; Pundit Sri Tjall, Secretary of the Agricultural 
Institute, Bijnor ; Mr. Mirza Kazim Hossein, from the N. W.P. ; 
Mr. Mahadeva Vishnu Eane, of the Bombay Educational 
Department; Mr. B. P. Codbole; Mr. B. E. Bomanjeo, and 
Mr. Karsondas Chubildas, from Bombay ; and Mr. II. L. 
Mookerjee, from Calcutta. 

Departures. — Mr. A. C. lEomji, for Bombay; Kumar Shiam 
Sinha, for the N.W.P. . 

We acknovjledge, with thank$, Note on Mohammedans in 
Southern India ; and The Harvest Field. 
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PBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the 
luntry. 

with all efforts made for advancing education and social 
friendly intercourse between English people and the people 


ASSOCIATION CARRIKS OUT THESE OBJEUrS BY THE FOLLOWING 
AND OTHER AIETHODS : — 


1. The publication of a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in India, and diffusing in formation and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects a1>ove stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, prizes 
for schools, &c. 

4. Extending the cinjdoymeut of Medical Women in India. 

5. Selecting English teachers for families and schools. 

G. Help and friendly offices ti» Indian teachers visiting England for 
purposes connected uitli their profession. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in England, supplying 
them with introductions, &c. 

8. Superintending the education of Indian studentb in J^nglaiid. 

i). Soiri'’‘es and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 


In India there are Branch Associations at f’alcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which undertake educational work, and promote social intercourse 
between English and Indians. 


This Association, which was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed fourteen years. The Committee desire to i)romote, by the various 
practical methods indicated above, increased syiniiathy and imion between 
^glish people and the people of India. They therefore request co- 
operation from all who are interested in India’s moral and intellectual 
progress. 

In all the procefdingM qf this As^ocicUion the principle oj non4ntcrfeience 
in religion is strictly maintained. ^ 

AIEMBKRSHIF, EJU. 

Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.W. ; to Alfred Haggard, 
Esq., Athemeiim Club, Fall ^lall ; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 
Subscriptions are due J^uary Jst of the current year. 

A payment of ten guineas or of Ks. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
Member; an annual subscription of 10y> and upwards constitutes Member- 
ship. Members are entitled to recoiYe invitations to the Soirees and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be aubscribed for separately, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Fublishers (Loudon, Kegan Paul & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arrowamith) ; and it can be procured through Booksellers. 

In India the J oumal may be obtained from tne Secretaries <h the Branches. 
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In the next number of this Journal we shall give the details 
of a plan, lately organised by the Committee of the National 
Indian Association, in regard to the superintendence of Indian 
students whose parents may desire to secure for them careful 
and friendly guidance during their stay in England. The 
importance of such an undertaking is ];)roved by the increasing 
number of youths who come from India to prepare for pro- 
fessional life, and by the early age at which many now^ begin 
their course of study in tliis country. The (Committee have 
formed a definite scheme, with the view of helping to make the 
visits of such students to England profitable and satisfactory; 
and they hope that those who may commit son.s to tlieir charge 
will have reasipn to approve the results of their efforts. 


MEDICAL WOMICN FOR INDIA. 

Much has been said and written on the need for qualified 
lady doctors for the women in Jndiji. So clearly has it been 
shown that this need is real, that people of all shades of 
religious opinion affirm the fact with equal force ; and also 
people who have no wish that the movement should be con- 
nected with the teaching of religion just as strongly bear 
testimony to this great need. 

29 * 
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; iDlie suffering that Zenana ladies must bear because — 
in . a few large cities — they cannot have a qualified 
doctor of their own sex, has become so widely known that 
halft the people one speaks to on the subject answer, “ Yes, 
we know; for “we have been told;” and then follows a 
ntoative, more or less startling — they have heard from some 
one who has visited India — which bears out the truth of the 
assertion. 

We are told, and we read in newspapers, that the supply 
of qualified woman for India will soon come short of the 
demand. So often has thi^ been, said, that there is the 
danger that many ladies who are now studying medicine 
may think that they have only to go straight to India, 
and that they arc then likely to succeed at once. This is a 
mistake, and it has arisen from all the facts of the case not 
being sufficiently understood. At present the supj^ly cxceeth 
the demand. 1 do not believe .this state of things will 
continue, but at present it is so. 

Now, how is this ? — a question which very naturally 
suggests itself. To answer this question, I think the best way 
for me will be to try to answer other questions that have been 
asked by friends many times. 

1st. Is there need of qualified lady doctors for Indian 
women ? 

I am in a position to say this need is greater that anyone 
'who has not workedan the Zenanas can fully realize ; and it 
is none the less a t'freat need, because tlie majority of the 
Zenana ladies do no? vet understand their great want. 

When the upper-class Indian ladies are ill or in suffering, 
they are left to tlie mercy of the ignorant and superstitious 
Dhai. These women (Dhaies) have h^d no medical teaching; 
they are totally ignorant qf what they profess to do. The 
only claim they have to treat their fellow-women is due to 
the fact that they belong to a certaiii class, whose fables, 
charms, and nostrums have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation for hundreds of years. I do not mean to 
say for a moment that all these women are essentially bad ; 
but what I do maintain is, they are as ignorant of medical 
^:nowledge as a child who is just beginning to learn to read. 
Sometimes a medical man, either English or Indian, is 
allowed to see a Zenana lady, and prescribe for her. This is 
rarely done, and then only when the life of the patient is 
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in great danger. Under no circumstanceiS would he be 
allowed to make an internal examination. I have of^n been 
told by the Zenana ladies, ‘‘ Oh, yes ; we have seen the 
doctor.” But what does that mean ? Why, 6nly this, that 
‘behind a curtain the doctor has* been allowed to ask* the 
patient or her friends questions, and througK the curtain feel 
her pulse ! 

Under such circumstances, and with women in such a 
social condition, is not the need of thoroughly qualified 
women beyond words to express ? 

* Forty millions of women are thus left — with few excep- 
tions, as Bombay, Madras, Aihritsur, and a feio other large 
cities — to live or die as best they may. Thousatids die 
because they cannot have the most ordinary medical care. 
The need of duly qualified medical women for the women of 
India cannot be exaggerated. 

2nd. If the need is so great, why do we not hear more 
of the Indian women themselves asking for qualified women 
to go to them ? 

I have ill part answered this question by saying that in 
the majority of cases they do not understand their need. But 
there are other reasons, besides this one, why we do not hear 
of the women themselves asking for this particular help. 

{a) They are shut up from the outside world, and have 
no communication with it except through their male relations 
and servants. Few of them can read Miglish ; so, if even an 
English paper, giving an account of all* that has been, and is 
still being done here on their behalf, to]^nd its way into their 
hands, it would be as a dead language. 

They cannot help themselves if tlfty would. For an 
Indian lady to come out of her home, and tell her wrongs to 
tdie outside world, would be to disgrace herself. / ^ 

Then, how could they do such a thing ? They, who have 
been shut up all their lives — they, who are so ignorant of tho 
ways of this busy world of ours. If they got out, where is 
the friend to wbom they could go ? Where the house ? 
Shall the startled woman turn to the right or the left ? 'jro, 
they cannot come and tell us what they want. In cases 
where they feel their need the most, they have to bear it 
with a passive despair. They are quite dependent upon the 
Indian gentlemen, and upon us English wDmen, who know 
what they need to make their wants known. . 
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(i) In many cases disease is looked upon as a curse 
from some higher power, so that to attempt to cure it would 
only bring on^ worse evil. 

(c) Custom has a great hold upon the Indian .women. 
What their forefathers did, they must do. They have a 
great dislike to change, and are slow to take up any new 
thing, especially if the change comes by the hands of a 
foreigner. I do not wish to say that all Indian women of 
the upper classes think thus. On the contrary, I know that 
there are hundreds who do understand what a blessing, a 
qualified lady doctor is, and would employ one at once if they 
had tlji opportunity, lint these are the few; the majority 
have to be educated to the fact that such a change would be 
for their good. 

(d) Another strong reason against the Indian women 
themselves making any movement in the matter is the great 
hold* the Dhaies have over them. It is to the interest of 
these women to keep learning and enlightenment out of the 
Zenanas. In many cases this is easy enough ; for as yet 
there are so few qualified lady doctors in India. But where 
there is such a lady, the Dhaies work on the fears, super- 
stitions, and desire of the suffering woman and her 
distracted friends not to leave the customs of their forefathers; 
so that often when the qualified doctor arrives, it is to find 
the patient dead or dying. If she dies after the stranger has 
been called in, the phai does not fail to impress upon the 
friends of the pooiv woman it was because her advice was 
disregarded ; therefoie the curse has fallen. 

lire Zenana ladjes are told by these women of the awful 
curses that will fall upon them for ever if they consent to 
consult a stranger — stranger in nation and religion. Storiea 
without end are told of the tortures others have had to 
suffer who have so far gone from the customs of their fore- 
fathers. We, with our Western civilization, and with our 
means of "communication with each other, and all the world, 
may smile at all this ; but we must remember these Indian 
women are not so fortunate. They have no means of refuting 
what is told them. I never found that the Indian gentlemen 
were averse to having a qualified lady to attend the ladies of 
their Zenanas ; ^ut where there was opposition, it came from 
the ladies themselves. 

(e) Many of the high-class Indian ladies, while they 
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could fully appreciate the advantage of a qualified doctor of 
their own sex, tod would put all the objections I have 
mentioned away without much trouble, would, on rtdigious 
and other grounds, object to have a doctor, unless she w|is of 
the same nation as herself. There are thousands of Zenanas 
in the North-West, in the Punjab, North India, and othei^ir 
parts, which will not, for very many years, admit a qualified 
lady doctor unless she is in very truth the sister of the 
women. For this reason, if for no other, it is of the greatest 
importance that every facility should be given to Indian 
women to become qualified doctors to their own sex in their 
own country. ^ 

So these reasons, one or more, act upon the Indian women, 
and prevent their voice from being heard. 

3rd. If the need is so great, and there are qualified women 
ready to go to India, why do they not go on their owif 
account to start practice ‘in some large town, as they would 
at home, instead of waiting for an appointment that would 
bring them in a fixed salary ? 

Now, for those who only know a little about India, this 
does not seem unreasonable or a surprising question; but 
nevertheless, such a step would be impossible for any lady 
doctor, unless she had a private fortune — at least, in’ the 
present state of things, it is impossible. We hear of the 
success of Dr. Edith Pechey at Bombay, and of Mrs. Scliarlieb 
at Madras ; but the first-named lady Jiad a salary settled 
for three years from tlie time she went out, and Mrs. Scharlieb 
was well known at Madras as a student, ^nd in other ways; 
also she had her home there. It is true that every success, 
such as tlieSe two ladies have had, will make it easier dor 
others ; but still the difficulty will remain, that feio, if a^iy, 
medical women can, if they possess ordinary prudence, or have 
not a private fortune, go to India unless they can depend on a 
salaiy — even if it is ever so small — for the first two or three 
years. There are many reasons which make a settled salary, 
with travelling expenses and a certain sum for outfit, essential 
(a) To get to India, even to a city like Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, or Madras, with the necessary outfit (which outfit a 
medical lady would not need if she were going to practise at 
home) would cost from £130 to £150. If, after landing at 
any one of the cities I have named, a railway journey was 
necessary, the expense would be greater. 
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Now, this matter of travelling expensed and outfit is of 
serioua consideration ; for it is argued by those who are most 
anxious to work as l^y doctors in India : “ Would it not be 
wiser to spend this large sum in starting a practice at home, 
than spend it in getting to a country where I should be a 
etranger, where I should have to wait just as long to get a 
practice that would give me sufficient to live on as I should 
at home?'* 

(6) Living in India needs a greater outlay from the com- 
mencement than would be necessary in this country ; and 
especially is this so in thedarge Presidency cities, though it 
holds 0od, more or less, all over India. Here, when a lady 
begins to practise, she can do all her work on foot. In India 
such a thing would be impossible, for the climate will not 
allow of ladies walking long distances; so a carnage, with the 
necessary expenses, must be liad from the first. Here a lady 
could put up with inconveniences of living ; in India this is 
impossible ; for just in proportion as this is done, so much 
will the health suffer. Let it nob be thought that I am 
advocating extravagance in living in India ; but what wpuld 
be considered unnecessary luxuries here, are sim'plc necessities 
ther^. Besides, a lady doctor must maintain a good social 
position if she wishes to get into the best Indian families. 

(c) No woman going to India is sure that her health will 
stand the climate, ^n the case of her health not standing 
the heat, she must bear in rniiid, she will have the expense of 
returning with broke.n health. 

I think a great*" dbal of nonsense has been said about the 
danger women incur to their health in India. I believe 'the 
majority of women who have gone through the hard work of 
getting their diplomas will, with ordinary care aiid common 
sense, work well and happily for many years in th^t country. 
But, in order that they may do this, they must be able to get 
those necessaries I have refcri’ed to. They must not think 
that they can work or live there as they could here, or try to 
do what to strong men would be impossible. But even with 
every care, and under the most favourable circumstances, 
there are women whose health cannot bear the climate of 
India ; and a lady doctor going there would have to take into 
consideration that she miylU be one of these. 

(d) But supposing a lady doctor gets out to India, and 
settles where she thinks she has a fair chance of getting 
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practice, I have shown in the beginning of this paper that it 
does not follow that she will have immediately a paying 
practice. She must be able to wait, to work^ amongst tho 
poor, both at a dispensary and in their homes. Iq^this yay 
the rich families will hear of her. To do this, and keep her 
health good in a climate like India, she must not have the^ 
worry and anxiety of thinking where the necessities of life 
are to come from. 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible for qualified 
women to go to India unless they are sure of a certain salary 
for the first two or three years, wilii a sufficient sum to cover 
the necessary expenses of going to India. H 

What this sum should be is almost impossible to say. It 
would depend so much upon the city or town, upon the 
chances of private practice, and upon so many other things, 
that it is quite impossible to fix a sum for all cases. I should 
say, speaking broadly, £300 or £350 a year (Rs. 300 or 350 a 
month) is the lowest sum for salary, with £130 or £150 for 
expenses out and outfit. But I wish it to be most clearly 
understood that I do not say the exact salary I have named 
is indispensable for all cases. As I have. already said, each 
case would perhaps have to be considered separately. 

Much would also depend on what the lady had to do, and 
how much of her time she would have to give, etc., etc. The 
agreement should be for two, three, foiy, or five years ; and 
there would be many matters of detail yffiich perhaps could 
be best settled by a Committee, who would patiently consider 
every particular brought to bear on each^cRse. 

Of course, ladies with private fortunes ^ould dispense with 
the promise bf a fixed salary ; but, unfortunately, quiftiti**^ 
ladies who are most anxious to spend their medical skill tt)r 
the good of the Indian women, are just those who hav,e 
not private fortunes. Missionary Societies quite understand 
that their workers should be free from any anxieties about 
the expenses of living in a climate like India, and therefore 
pay their agents sufficient to live on in comfort. Medical 
Missionaries are paid by the Committees at home, which makes 
them quite independent of getting fees from their patients. 

A few words, before I close this paper, about the kind of 
women who should go out to India. I am grieved when I 
hear of ladies of 26, or even younger, going out to India at 
once on obtainmg their diplomas, with no more practical 
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experience than can be gained in the four or five years they 
have been students. This is a great misttike. I know that 
qualified women are far better than none at all, but I would 
like to se§ qualified women who have had at least one year’s 
experience — either as House Physicians or as Assistants to 
^ some other qualified lady who has a good general practice — 
going out to India, 

If it is not possible to get such appointments, they should 
study abroad for three or six months, that they may gain a 
practical knowledge of all those difficult cases of midwifery 
with which they will have so mmch to do in India. If they 
can a^ord to do this, and also can act as Assistants or House 
Physicians for another six months, so much the better for them 
and their patients. 

Anyone who has had experience of the difficult cases that 
are brought to one’s notice in the zenanas of India, will 
support me w’hen I say, qualified women are good, but ex- 
perienced qualified women are far better. If one is iu a 
difficulty in this country the matter is soon settled, or at least 
the responsibility shared, by calling in some one more ex- 
perienced ; but in India that is impossible in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred ; for, however willing the Civil Surgeons 
might be to help — and I always found them most willing to 
help me where it w^as possible — from the very fact that the 
practice is in the zeij^inas, the help needed cannot be given by 
any but a woman. ^ In all probability, the nearest qualified 
lady wlio could gi^ one the advice or assistance needed is 
hundreds of miles^way. 

If ladies goiiisi to India to practise medicine cannot get 
experience in the way I have named, they should go first 
to a large city, like Bombay, and, while they are learning the 
IjEtnguage, work as much as possible in the Hospital and 
Dispensaries for Women and Children. If, at the same time, 
they can get posts in such* institutions, which will give them 
the opportunity of gaining experience without having too 
much responsibility, they will find their time has been well 
spent. The lady doctor working in the zenanas of India will 
find that — in most of the cases brought to her notice — she 
needs calm judgment and experience, which it is impossible to 
gain as a student If these facts were taken into consideration, 
1 believe one of the causes of broken health would be 
removed. 
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I will not close this paper without a few bright words; 
for I should not like my readers to think I am taking a 
gloomy view, or that I am at all downhearted with regard 
to the prospects of qualified women for India. I jiever^felt 
more strongly than I do at the present time that India needs 
us. India has work for us to do ; and she will repay us witlu-- 
no mean hand. But we must all have patience. We must 
remember, that if India is slow to move, she is sUre, and that 
she is not wanting in gratitude to those who prove they wish 
to better her condition. 

Perhaps opportunity will be given me at some other time 
to say more on this subject. 

Elizabeth Bielby, 

M.TI. (Bern), L. & L.M., K.Q.C.P.I. 


THE BAIt EXAMINATION. 

( Concluded from page 327.) 


Now, avS to the amount required to pass a candidate. 
All the outside world are informed is that the test is this : 
Are all the Examiners satisfied or not ? ^ If rather more than 
half of each paper is correctly answered,pnd a fair knowledge 
of the principles of law shown, evincing that pains have been 
taken to acquire the subject— that, in laBt, it has not been 
merely crammed, in order to pass on the e^iest terms possible 
— in short, if the Examiner in that paper considers thlit the 
candidate will not be unfit to be a member of the profession 
he aspires to belong to, the Examiner will be satisfied, and tlie 
number of marks he gives will depend on whether he is 
thoroughly or only just satisfied. 1 am so often asked how 
many marks are wanted, how many is given for this question 
and that question, &c. The number of marks for particular 
questions rests entirely with the Examiners themselves, as 
also does the plan upon which they mark. But this much is 
divulged : that it is necessary to obtain a certain minimum to 
satisfy the Examiner in each subject, and it is necessary to 
obtain a gross minimum to pass altogether, and that the gross 
minimum is more thaU the sum of the minima on difibi^nt * 
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subjects ; so that the candidate must get some marks to spare 
besides the minimum in each subject. What these minima 
are is not officially given out or supposed to be known, but 
it is whispereci that 50 must be obtained in each subject to pass 
in tiiat subject (the total obtainable being 170 in each subject, 
130 for the paper and 40 for the vim voce). In order to pass 
altogether 280 marks are required ; therefore, besides making 
50 in each subject, 80 more in some of them must be made. 
Presuming this to be correct about the marks, it looks as if 
about a quarter of the paper would pass anybody, but it is not 
so, for the Examiners are chary in marking ; to let men pass 
by doing a quarter would render the Examination a farce. 
When a candidate has shown himself to be fairly acquainted 
with one or more subject or subjects, the Council of Legal 
Education will sometimes (but this is quite discretionary with 
them) excuse his attending for that subject again.: therefore, 
sometimes men pass piecemeal. But I do not recommend any- 
body to try to do this, for this reason : Suppose a man has only 
just passed in three subjects, but not the fourth. Suppose he 
has made a little over 50 in each, say a total of ICO, then he 
must get 120 in the last, which means doing the whole paper 
thoroughly, to achieve which the subject must be known 
really well. Often students have just scraped through in two 
or three subjects, and, owing to the number of marks wanted 
to make up the gros^ minimum, have been postponed again 
and again in the last ones. Now this to Indian students 
usually means procrastination of their stay in England, and ' 
they are generally 'aitxious to get back. Therefore, my advice 
is to try to pass inwall tlie subjects, when first going in. There 
is plenty of time to get all up well, in nine terms, and devote 
the last three terms to going into chambers. Besides, it looks 
bad ibr a man’s name to be amongst the candidates, and yet 
not figure in the pass list, and the names of those who have 
only passed in one or two subjects are not put down. This is 
the reason why I have said supra to do as much as possible 
in the Eoman Law, and not to neglect the Latin, because it 
is not compulsory, unless the student actually knows nothing 
about it. For the more marks obtained in it, the easier will 
be the terms of passing in the others. 

1 may observe that a fair amount must be done in all three 
English subjects, or else the Council will not excuse the can- 
didate from re-examination in any one of them. Tbets^ore, 
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a man cannot send up blank or almost blan£: papers in one 
or more. It is only the Roman Law which is allowed to be 
taken up singly. * ^ 

Men unaccustomed to examinations are apt not to do 
themselves justice when submitted to the ordeal. There is a 
great deal of tact and policy in the method of dealing with^ 
questions, as in fact there is in everything. It is very common* 
amongst young men to say about one another that A is luclcy 
at Examinations and B is unlucky. I do not deny but that 
there is good luck and bad luck in everything, but a good 
deal of wliat is put down to luck means tact and worldly 
wisdom. Some men can utilize to the utmost whatever they 
happen to know, and ingeniously conceal from the Examiner 
what they do not know, in fact make a good show with a 
bad hand. 

A student must, in this respect, be governed chiefly by 
his own sense. I can but give a few rules for general guidance. 
He should remember that the Examiner is supposed to know 
nothing, so that everything muist be explained and nothing 
assumed. Tlie answers must be to the point, wit^h no diverg- 
ing into collateral matter. This the Examiners consider pure 
surplusage. The student should remember that what is 
required — and this remark applies to every Examination, legal 
or otherwise — are direct, clear, and concise answers ; but in 
legal Examinations this is especially important, because pre- 
ciseness and conciseness are so virtuallyf essential to a lawyer 
— in fact they are an indispensable attribute to bis fitness for 
the profession, and it is this fitness whi»h®it is the object of 
the Examination to ascertain. ^ 

Each answer should be as simple as possible. Matter 
indirectly bearing on what is asked is useful, if there if time 
to give it, as it tends to give a good impression, and shows 
knowledge. His own sense must guide each candidate in 
discriminating between this and collateral matter, which is, 
as just noticed, not the slightest use. Lucidity and arrange- 
ment should also be studied in answering, in fact the student 
should try to fancy the Examiner is a solicitor coming for an 
opinion. Of course, legal language and expressions need not 
be explained, for that would make the answers interminate. 

Clear writing is a very important item. I am able to 
testify to this from past experience in looking over various 
papers. Imagine an Examiner, tired with having to look 
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over some 80 or 100 papers, coDtaining, to some extent, the 
same matter and the same statements. Imagine him coming 
to one slovenly and illegibly written, will he not naturally say, 
‘‘ If this man bannot take pains and write clearly he cannot 
be ainxious to pa^s, and it is unreasonable to expect that I shall 
take the trouble and time to decipher what he means.” Under- 
'^stand, however, that I do not, for one instant, assert that the 
Examiners are prone to pass over, unmarked, what they can- 
not easily read. I have little doubt but that the Bar Exam- 
iners look into and test the ].)apers of every man in the most 
praiseworthy and conscientious manner, but this I assert, that a 
nicely and clearly written manuscript cannot fail to produce a 
pleasing impression, and make the Examiner desirous, if 
possible, of passing the writer, and thus militate in liis favour. 

I have frequently heard objections to the Examinations on 
this ground, that a.studiuit intending to go in for a particular 
branch of the law. Conveyancing suppose, has to get up matter 
which will be no use to him, Criminal Law. There is 
something in this; but it is answered by saying, that a 
barrister should know something of all the ramifications of the 
law, more especially as the tendency nowadays is towards 
amalgamation, and every branch of practice being to some 
extent connected with the rest, total ignorance of any portion 
may some time expose him to ridicule, or worse perhaps, injure 
him professionally. Besides, there are three years to study in ; 
students seem to forgU this, and often speak as though there 
were only four moiijilis or so. Because they so frequently 
postpone Examinatioii reading, or more accurately, in many 
cases, all legal reading, till the last few months, they speak as 
though the last few*moiitlis were the allotted time. I think 
the Council is perfectly right in requiring a diversified ex- 
amination, and submit tliat it should be even more diversified. 
It, however, would be an improvement, to have a higher and 
lower order of papers. Let each candidate be examined in the 
higher order in the subject or subjects in which he intends to 
practise, and in the lower order in the others. 

In conclusion, I subjoin a few remarks for students who 
do not wish to read alone, but to utilize to the utmost their 
time and opportunities and the machinery provided to qualify 
themselves for their future profession. The system is of such 
a voluntary nature, and students are often without guidance, 
and thrown on their own resources without control or direc- 
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lion, and do not know at which end to begin, and thus they 
let the time slip ; and I have often found that they regret it 
afterwards, saying, “ 1 wish I had known this and that, or done 
this or that.” * ^ 

There are five methods open for the acqi;isition of legal 
knowledge: (1) Eeading; (2) Public lectures; (o) Private 
tuition; (4) Going into chambers; (5) Practice in the art of" 
speaking. In my opinion all these are necessary, (5) most 
particularly, and for that, unfortunately, there is no regular 
method of instruction provided. All that is compulsory is 
io pass the Examinations and eat a # ertain number of dinners, 
but really a great deal more is necessary. Even the Examina- 
tion itself is too simple generally, though it varies greatly in 
difficulty (compare, for instance, the Eonian Law papers last 
;May and last ( Ictober, or the present Equity papers, now and 
in 1881). TJiis year the papers have been absurdly easy in 
every subject. It is questionable wliether the l*ass is harder 
than the Pass Examination required for solicitors, while in truth 
it ouglit to be very much more so, as a barrister's knowledge 
should range far higlier than that of a member of the lower 
branch of the })rofession. In the Exaniiiiation there is 
scarcely any tiling al»out evidence, and tliere is no branch of 
the law of greater importance. There are only two heads of 
Equity ; of Chancery Practice tliere is nothing at all ; and in 
the Common Law Practice only three questions orso. Again, the 
vira vocc is far too short — ;just half a dozfen simple questions. 

In relation to (1) Eeading : As I have ^ready suggested, let 
the student begin to read the text-books leisurely, but regularly 
and carefully, from the time that he is first admitted, 
allotting a certain number of hours a day to study. The 
Eoman Law will not require a year, therefore an Ejaglish 
subject can be begun concuiTently. The (2) Public lectur^^'s 
should also be attended, and notes taken of their substande. 
While the public lectures are going on, tw^o hours a day or 
so are sufficient for private reading. It would also be 
advisable for a student to have occasional (2) Private instruc- 
tion an hour or two once a week or fortnight, to have a line of 
reading chalked out, difficulties explained, and occasional 
papers, by way of practice, given ; as there are points which 
he may not understand, and a certain amount of personal 
guidance suitable to the varying capacities of individual 
students is useful, and this cannot be obtained at the public 
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lectures. Beaainess of reply and quickness in understanding 
points submitted to him are essential to the professional success 
of a barrister. Clients come and put points suddenly, and 
frequently form their opinion of the capacity and ability of 
the counsel from the manner in which he answers. Hence 
hesitation, unreadiness and confusion are apt to be fatal, and 
may cost young barristers intending clients. Some men have 
natural readiness and glib tongues, but these cases are the 
exception and not the rule. This can only be acquired by 
practice, and I submit that there should be some, system pro- 
vided by the Council of Legal Education whereby students 
can acquire some oral training in answering legal points, and 
that the viva cocc should be made a far more important factor 
in the Examinations than at present. All that can be done 
now is : (1) For students to act counsel and client, and ask one 
another questions inter se (the objection to this being that there 
is nobody to con*ect inaccuracies in the answers) ; (2) To obtain 
it through the medium of small class or private tuition. But 
for those students who cannot afford the latter there should be 
some public system provided, obtainable at little or no expense. 
At the Inns pi' Court lectures available for students, the number 
is far too large to admit of anything in this way. 

(5) Practice in the art of speaking, so very essential for a 
barrister, should be also attended to from the beginning. 
Independent of its professional importance, a barrister is 
always expected, at meetings or elsewhere, to speak on any 
subject when called upon. He is supposed to be a born 
orator, and no allowance is made to him for diffidence, inex- 
perience or nervousness. Now this is rather hard, as it* is 
not only those who have natural aptitude for speech who 
select the Bar as their profession ; and there is no art which, 
for the generality of people, is more difficult and arduous in 
its accomplishment, no gift more rare, no gift which so few 
possess by nature, and no art inore*eminently valuable when 
attained. Many of our leading counsel owe in some measure 
their success to having attracted their earliest clients by good 
speeches at public meetings or places apart from the profes- 
sional arena; and again, if a young barrister is ndt at home in 
Court and makes a mess of a case, he*is likely to lose clients 
he has obtained through private sources, and a man is almost 
certain to come to grief on his first appearance in Court, unless 
he is already accustomed to address an audience. There 
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axe some Debating Clubs exclusively for members of the Inns 
of Court, amongst which the Hardwick, meeting at the Inner 
Temple, occupies a prominent place. There are also Political 
and other ’^Debating Societies scattered through London ^and 
the provinces ; and the local Parliaments, wlych are modelled 
upon the House of Commons, an introduction of the last 
few years, and one which has been highly popular, many or 
them consisting of 600 or 700 members, some of the speeches 
being on a par with most at the ordinary debates in the House 
of Commons itself. There is also the Gray’s Inn Moot 
Societ}", wliere sham trials take place — an excellent form of 
practise. Students should, additionally, at times attend the 
Law Courts, to see the forms of examining witnesses and 
addressing the Court. About a year should be passed in 
obtaining a knowledge of practice in a barrister’s chambers; 
but this I should suggest postponing till after Examination, or, 
if the student is anxious to leave England as soon as possible’ 
to postpone it till tlie last year of his stay, because the more 
of the law he already knows, the greater will be the value to 
him of the practical matter acquired in chambers ; and as no 
personal attention is exi>ected to be given (though very 
frequently barristers give it), if he knows nothing of the 
principles, he will be at sea amongst the papers before him. 
The object of chamber work is, in fact, to learn liow the 
knowledge already acquired may be practically utilized. 

I conclude by repeating that the objection to the training 
for the Ear Examination is, I always consider, that too much 
is optional and too little conqmlsory (itfi» too much on the 
laisscz fairc principle altogether), and that there is a lack of 
guidance ; and that conseixuently young men (a class of the 
community generally prone to procrastinate anything dis- 
agreeable) so often put off’ the evil day of beginning eerioiis 
training for their profetsion. Also, frequently, in the absence 
of having relatives or other advisers in the profession, they do 
not know what resources are open to them, or at which end 
to begin, and consequently three or four valuable years are 
apt to be misapplied or wasted. However, taking advantage 
of the five sources of legal and forensic attainment^ in the 
order suggested, will, T think, enable any person, of ordinary 
abilities to be fairly fitted for his profession, and I shall be 
very glad if the above suggestions prove of any value to those 
for whom they are intended. jogj.pH A. Shearwood. 
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EEPOETS ON THE AOMINISTKATION OFPUDUKOTA 
, FOE tHE YEARS FUSLT 1292 and 12^ 

(A. 1 ). 1882-83 and 1883-84).' 


The little State of Piidukota. was distinguished in the last 
century Jor its fidelity to the British cause, when all the 
southern Poligars were in arms against us. Tlie Ton Ham an, 
or Rajah, was rewarded for his loyalty to us during the siege 
of Trichinopoly in 1753, by exemption from all tribute and 
by otlier honours. The present Toridaniaii. who ascended the 
throne at the early age of ten, fell into evil courses, and was 
in. consequence deprived of his salute of thirteen guns and 
the title of Excellency ; but eventually, acting under the** 
advice of the Madras Government, he dismissed his Sirkele, 
or Minister, and in August, 1878, appointed A. Sashiah 
Sastri, C.S.I., to that oifice. This gentleman was one of tlie 
most STiccesstul of Mr. Powell’s early puj)ils After carrying 
off Patchcappah’s vernacular prizes for Tamil ex]iositions of 
certain portions of Arnold’s Lrciv/nn an Modern Jiuto^nj and 
Thomtoii^s British India, as well as Lord Elpliinstone’s Prizes 
for an English Essay, he obtained the first Government 
reward of Rs. 300, given by the Council of Education, and 
passed out of the o d Madras University in 1848 with a 
Proficient’s degree of the first class. He then went to 
Masulipatam as Tulrsildar, and rose in a few years to the 
post of Head Sheri^stadar. Here it was mainly owing to his 
influence and exertions that the .Hindu School was esta- 
blished, and an example set to the other towns of the 
Northern Ci rears, in which schools of a similar character 
arose one, after another, in course of tiAe. After filling the 
posts of Deputy Collector and Sheristadar to the Board of 
Revenue, A. Sashiah Sastri succeeded Sir Aladava Rao as 
Dewan of Travancore ; and on his retirement from that office, 
accepted the lighter duties of Sirkele of Pudukdta. That 
his past administration has been a successful one may be 
inferred from, the fact that the reforms introduced in every 
direction have been approved by the local Government and 
by the Secretary of State. The law’s delay has been checked. 
The revenue is collected with regularity. AU the tanka are 
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DOW in good repair. Great attention has been paid to the 
roads. All extravagant expenditure has been curtailed. 
KTot a si^le complaint of oppression has reached the Political 
Agent dF Government. Under these circumstances, a salute 
of eleven guns has been sanctioned as a hereditary distinction, 
And the title of Highness, which is higher than his formoj^ 
title of Excellency, has been conferred bn the Kajah. The > 
general tendency ‘of the refonns which liave been carried out 
in Piidukota has hitherto been in the direction of assimilating 
the system of administration to that which prevails in 
British India. Thus, Itegulation fl. of 1882 declares that the 
Indian Penal Code, the Codes of Civil and Cffminal Pro- 
cedure, the Indian Evidence Act, tlie Indian Contract Act, 
and several otlier important Acts, shall be applied mutatis 
mutandis to l^idukdta, with due regard, however, to the 
customs, special circumstances, and constitution of the State, 
and subject to such modifications, reservations, and rules as 
may be laid down by the Huzzoor Adawlat Court. The 
decisions of the Indian High Courts are to be quoted, and, 
altliough not absolutely binding, are to be followed as tar as 
possible. It often lin])pens that one reform almost- necessi- 
tates anotljer, and it seems <[uite clear that some great change 
must be soon made in the Huzzoor Adawlat Court. At 
present the Toiulaman himself presides, aided by his Minister 
and one professional judge. The objections to this patriarchal 
system, under wliich the hnv is exjlounded by untrained 
judges, and civil suits by and against Government are Carried 
on before the Bajah and the Sirkelte,*who are thus con- 
stituted judges ill their own cause, are.very clearly pointed 
by the Civilr Judge, V. Subbier B.A, B.L. The Sirkele quite 
admits tlie force of his arguments ; but this and some other 
measures, the drafts of which tlie Minister ha^^ in his 
portfolio, have still ' to be matured. Among the tmpibve- 
.ments which have been commenced during the period ubder 
review may be mentioned the establishment of a British 
Post Office at Pudukdta, the opening of a telegraph line from 
Trichiuopoly to Pudukdta, the establishment of an experi- 
mental plantation of Casuarina trees on the banks of the 
Vellar, and a vigoAius campaign against the Prickly Pear, 
which was threatening to oveiTun ihe whole country. All 
oonhection of the Government with the temples has long 
-ceased in British India, but it, of course, still continues in 
, 30 ♦ 
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native states. It appears that in Pudukota the expenses 
of the Pagodas were for six years placed on a reduced scale 
in consequence of the great famine, which desolated Southern 
India/, hut the expenditure has now been raised afjlSn from 
Es. 90,980 to Est 105,330. This measure is said to have 
given great satisfaction, and “set the administration right 
vrith the people, who were only too ready to ascribe every 
little contretemps of season to the anger of the starved gods.’^ 
It may be remarked that the Devasthanam, or Pagoda Funds, 
are not devoted entirely to the maintenance of the temples. 
The cost of certain pensions, of the Hospital and of the State 
schools, is defrayed from this source ; and although the 
proportion set aside for these purposes is comparatively 
small, the fact itself is sufficiently suggestive. How much 
might be done for education in British India if even a small 
part of the vast endowments of the Pagodas could be 
annually obtained for such purposes, as is now done in 
Pudukota ! The systematic fraud and peculation which go 
on in these establishments have long been a public scandal 
in the Madras Presi<lency. The cry of “the starved gods” is 
often heard ; but the question is beset with great difficulties, 
which time alone can solve. In Ma<lras there was a fund, 
originally called the General Education Fund, formed from 
the surplus balance of the old Devasthanam Funds. This 
amount 'vvas set apart for educational buildings, under the 
orders of the Court of Oirectors, and w^as subsequently largely 
augmented by transfers of sums from other sources, so that 
the capital invested^ junounted at one time to Es. 10,00,000. 
For many years the ^interest sufficed for the demands made 
on it ; but in course of time the expenditure on buildings for 
Government and aided colleges and schools increased far 
beyond the small sum needed at first, and the capital 
gradually dwindled down, until it was at last announced in 
the Eeport for 1882-83 that the Education Building Fund 
was to be wound up. 

The cost of the Maharajah’s College, Pudukota, in 1883-84, 
was Es. 9,510, of whicJi Es. 6,617 was paid from Devasthanam 
Funds, and the balance was met from school fees. The 
attendance had risen on the 30th June, •1884, from 384 to 
406 pupils, and the institution had for the first time sent 
up sixteen youths to the First Examination in Arts, of whom 
eight passed, three in the first class, and one standing fifth 
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in that class. These excellent results have been obtained 
with a staff consisting entirely of Hindu graduates, aided by 
a Sanscrit and* a Tamil Pandit. Twenty-six boys went up 
for the Matriculation Examinations, and nine passed, in 
the first class. The school also did well in the Middle School 
and Comparative Examinations, and Mr. A. Monro, t^ 
British Inspector of Schools, was satisfied with the, state in 
which he found the institution when lie visited it. A Girls’ 
School has also been started this year at Pudukdta, and it 
already contains sixty-two girls, who acquitted themselves 
very well at their first public examination. 

The weak point of this State was a few years ago its 
finance. The great change which has been effected by the 
present Sirkele may be gathered from the following passage : 

‘^For the first time in the history of Piidukota, there was 
literally no room in the Treasury for the money that had 
accumulated in it, and it was thought advisable, rather than so 
much money should lie idle, to invest the surplus in Government 
Securities, not only as a source of some profit, but generally as 
an Insurance Fund against future years of adversity.” 

It may be hoped that in this prosperous state of things 
some measure may be devised for promoting the education of 
the masses. At present the only expenditure incurred under 
this head is a grant of Ks. 5 a month to the Town Elementary 
School. . 

4. M. Macdonald. 


EEVIEWS. 

CYCLOPiEDIA OF INDIA, AND OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Asia. By Surgeon-General Edward Balfour. Third 
Edition. 3 vols., 8vo. London : B. Quaritch. 

When a work of this comprehensive character reaches a 
third edition, it may generally be regarded as bejond the 
pale of criticism or review. We feel, however," that we 
should be guilty of injustice both to the author and to our 
readers, if we were to allow the issue of the third edition of 
so important a work as Balfour’s Cyclopcedia of India to pass 
without notice in these pages, which are devoted to the 
interests of our great Eastern Empire. 
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It is seven and twenty years since the first edition 
of this work was published at Madras: it. was in a great 
measure the outcome of the Gr^at Exhibition movement, 
which, then in its infancy, had aroused throughout the length 
and breadth of ihe land a mighty and laudable spirit of 
^inquiry into the products, arts, and manufactures of the 
vast Indian continent. The materials forwarded for exhibition 
from all sources, European as well as Native, were in most 
instances accompanied by more or less elaborate and valuable 
Reports, and these, as a matter of course, passed into the 
hands of Dr. Balfour, who acted as the local Honorary 
Secretary to the Great Exhibition of London in 1851, to that 
of Paris in 1855, and to those of Madras in 1855 and 1857- 
To analyse these Reports, to‘ separate the wheat from the 
chaff, to classify tlieir contents, and to incorporate the in- 
formation thus obtained with that pre-existiug in the various 
scientific and other journals of India, as well as in mono- 
graphs, books of travel, &c., was a truly Herculean labour. 
Nothing daunted, however, ‘by the magnitude of the task, 
Dr. Balfour undertook it with an energy and ability deserving 
of the highest commendation, and the result was, that in 1858 
he presented to the world tlie first edition of his GijcXofCfxiia 
of India. Its great value, incomplete and defective as it 
was in some respects, was speedily recognised, and it at once 
took its well-earned position as a standard work of reference 
on all matters pertajning to the East, a i)osition rendered 
still more assured by tlie publicarion, in 1873, of a second 
edition, into which was introduced a large amount of new and 
important matter, the whole contain(?d in five thick volumes, 
representing an immensity of good hcmest litoraiy labour. 

The Cydopcedia, as it now makes its third appearance,, 
consists of three goodly-sized handsome volumes, having an 
aggregate of 3,610 double-columned pages, 35,000 articles,, 
and 16,000 index headings. The information contained in 
it is, from the very nature of the work, diversified in the 
extreme ; indeed, it may be said that there is scarcely a 
subject Elating to India and Eastern and Southern Asia 
which has escaped more or less extended notice. There is no 
other work in the English language in which is brought 
together an equal amount of information .on everything 
connected with India, her people, arts, manufactures, and 
products. To the merchant and agriculturist, to the man of 
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science, whether botanist, zoologist, geologist, or meteorologist, 
no less than to’ the Oriental scholar, the historian and 
literary student, it cannot fail to prove of the highest service 
as a work of reference. It is well deserving' of a place in 
the library of every one interested in or, connected with 
India. . 

Some of the articles are very elaborate and . exhaustive j 
of these, the most extended is “India,"’ which occupies 
upwards of 180 pages. This, as well as some of the longer 
articles, is furnished with a separate or subsidiary index, 
which certainly greatly facilitates reference. Amongst the 
other more erudite articles may be mentioned “ British 
India,” “ Languages,” “Hindu” ami “Hindustan,” “Mammalia,” 
“ Birds,” “ Beptiles,” “ Tn.sects.” “ Fisli ” and “ Fisheries,” 
“ Fibrous Materials,” “ f)yes,” “ Weights and Measures,” &c. 
Much curious information vrill he found in articles : “ Caste,” 
“ Marriage,” “ Divorce,” “ Folyandry,” “ Burial Customs,” 
“Suttee,” “ Sacrifice,” “ Superstitions,” “ Witchcraft,” “ Ordeal,” 
and “ Divination whilst many important historical data are 
furnished by articles Battles of India,” “Earthquakes,” 
“ Famiiuis,” “Floods,” and “East India Company.” The brief 
biogra])hical notices of Indian Celebrities will, doubtless, be 
acceptable to many : they might be improved by being given 
somewliat more in extenso. From an examination of the 
articles, Wheat, Cinchona, Quinine, Opium, &c., Dr. Balfour 
has, Avc observe, availed himself of the| latest official returns. 
With regard to the names of places, Dr. JBalfour has exercised 
a wise discretion in retaining the tr^ytional and historical 
spelling; to have introduced the new, thougii probably more 
correct and scientific, renderings could nof have failed to have 
been a source of embarrassment to the student, who, for 
example, in the name “ would have had no little 

diflficully in recognising the well-known district of Coimbatore/ 
To have adopted the new orthography would have necessitated 
a complete system of Cross references, which, to the ^tud'^iit, 
is highly objectionable, as it consumes valuable time. ■ 

The “get up” of the book is on a par with its^trinsic 
merits, and reflects much credit on the j>ri}iter: the paper 
good* the type cl^ar, and the typographical errata very few — 
remarkably so, indeed, considering the nature of the work. 
We should be rejoiced to hear that the Indian Government 
had adopted towards Balfour’s Cyclopcedia of India the course 
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which, we understand, it pursued in the case of Sir Joseph 
Fayrer’s magnificently illustrated volume on the Poisonous 
Snakes of Imlia, and some other costly and valuable works, 
and^ placed a copy, pro bono pvhlico, at the head-quarters of 
the principal stations throughout India. Thus distributed, 
.not only would it prove a boon to officials and others, but it 
would be a practical and well-deserved compliment to the 
author, one of the most hard-working and meritorious 
officers in her Majesty’s Indian Medical Service. 

E. J. W. 

A Treatise on the Manufacture of Soap, Candles, 
LuBitiCANTs, AND Glyokiune. By W. L. Carpenter. 

London : E. and F. N. Spon. 1885. 10s. Gd. 

The Messrs. Spon are well known in England as pub- 
lishers of books upon technical subjects, and the subject of 
this notice is their most recent issue. Those who are 
interested in the development of manufactures in India will 
find in this volume all necessary practical information, as 
well as a clear statement of the scientific principles under- 
lying these industries. The sources and preliminary prepara- 
tion of the various raw materials, the “plant” necessary, &c., 
are all fully described, as well as the most recent forms of 
the manufacturing jjfocesses themselves, and the analytical 
work required in connection with them. In addition, the 
book contains a valuable abstract of patents for the last 
fourteen years, full references to the bibliography of the 
subject, and a capital index. Its 344 page^ contain 87 
illustrations. 

A Manual of Health Science. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 2s. 6d. 

The object of this admirable little manual, written by one 
of our btet popular writers and lecturers on biological subjects, 
is to present to*the student, and also to the general reader, a 
popular and comprehensive account of the leading faett and 
features of sanitary laws. The titles of its chapters give a 
clear idea of its contents : I. The Geheral Conditions of 
Health. II. The General Functions of the Body. III. Food, 
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Diet, .and Cooking. IV. Water and Beverages. V. The 
Air we Breathe. VI. Ventilation. VII. The Eernoval of 
Waste Matters. VIII. Local Conditions of Health. IX. Shelter 
and Warming. X. Personal Health — the Care of the 
XI. Ambulance Work; or, ‘'First Aid” •to the Injured. 
XTI. Infectious Diseases and Disinfection. In addition to,^ 
seventy-four well-executed cuts, the book contains a valuable 
and suggestive series of questions, suitable for the use of 
students. 

W. L. C. 


Louis Pasteur : his Life akd Lauours. By his Son-in-law. 

Translated from the French by Lady Claud Hamilton. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 7s. 6d. 

This is a most valuable addition to popular scientific litera- 
ture, giving, as it does, an authentic account of the many 
brilliant and eminently practical discoveries of M. Pasteur. 
Among these may be mentioned his long-continued contro- 
versy on, and final refutation of, the doctrine of “Spontaneous 
Generation his investigation of the causey of, and remedies 
for, silkworm diseases ; his attenuation of the virus of splenic 
fever and of hydrophobia ; and his demonstration of the fact 
that every one of the many kinds of fermentation depends on 
the growth and activity of a definite and specific “microbe.” 
Professor Tyndall’s preface adds to the (nterest and value of 
the book. . 

, • W. L. C. 

THE STATE OF INDIA, ESPECIALLY BENGAL, 
AVHEN CALCUTTA WAS INHABITED BY TIGEES, 
AND ST. PETEESBUEG BY WOLVES. 

AS SHOWN BY THE MSS. RECORDS OF THE INDIA OFFICE. 

f Concltided from page 3M) , ^ 


The Sanitary condition of the houses in those days excited 
as little attention in India as in England. Streynsham Masters, 
in his diary, 1676, observes : “ The houses in Bengal are all 
made of mud dug out of the ground, by which every house 
almost hath a hole full of water standing by it, which may be 
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one reason why the country is unwholesome.” Again he writes : 
'‘WJien it rains there is a noisome smell in the town of 
Masulipatam” (a description of Calcutta itself until recently). 
At Madras, ih 1678, tlie authorities were annoyed at swine 
straying through the streets ; they issued an order “ that any- 
one finding them doing so, and killing them, may have them 
for their pains.” 

We find that in 1700 all India-wrought Silks were for- 
bidden in England. The cultivation of silk, however, attracted, 
at an early period, the attention of the Company. They wrote 
from Calcutta, in 1697, that they were ready to send some 
silkworms to England as ordered, but they had a difliculty, 
owing to the fact that “these Bengalee fellows will not 
leave tlicir native country, notwithstanding all the arguments 
we can use, and promises of great wages to them if they will 
go.” What a contrast to the present time, when the Bengali, 
like the Greek, .is found everywhere, and Bengali coolies 
swarm in the West Indies I 

Slai^e boys were common articles of purchase two centuries 
ago. In 1678, at Masulipatam, a slave boy was classed among 
the house necessaries, along with gridirons, carpets, a blunder- 
buss and palankins. At an outcry at Madapallain,!!! 1678, a 
'‘slave wench” was offered fur sale at £2 5s., along with china, 
plate, and dishes. She went for £2 10s., and a slave boy for 
£1 11s. In 1696 an order was passed to receive on board the ship 
two children of the Receased E. Herbins and tlieir two slaves. 

The Court write out to Surat in 1676 : “ We do not 
approve that any#o{ our natives should l)e made a slave, a 
word that becomes not an Englishman's mouth.” They add 
that they approve*of their purchasing blacks, but that they be 
instructed by the Chaplain in the Christian religion, and “ if 
they obtain such a competent knowledge as to qualify them 
for the Sacrament of baptism, that after three years service as 
Christians, and being of good conversation, they shall be 
admitted as Freemen.” The Old Court in this was ahead of 
America and the West India islands. 

In Calcutta, in 1694, to prevent disputes at the sale of 
hmrses and slaves, a registry was instituted. In 1706, the 
Court wrote out that slaves were bought at JSTayer for Ben- 
coolen at outcry for £40 each, yet charged in the book £100 
for a male, £85 for a female slave, and £60 for a child. 
Brokerage and its profits were understood in those days. 
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Our military powdrand aspirations were on* a small scale. 
In 1717, the Soldiers in. Bengal numbered 236; of these 26 were 
at Gossimbazar. In 1696 Government wrote from Calcutta^ 
“We are in great want of a chief officer to dbmmand our 
soldiers, having a complete company of lOQ men, and*an 
officer ‘that can’t say hlio to a goose/” Of these soldiers 
probably many were Portuguese ; for in 1680 they wrote from 
Surat “ to send out 200 good English soldiers, and not such 
pitiful wretches as are now there, that dare not look an enemy 
in the face.” In 1713 the Court direct, “ Be very tender of 
your soldiers’ health, by giving them daily fitting provisions, 
and keeping them stirring and in motion, to prevent the 
scurvy and other distempers/’ In 1704 T. Woodville is 
appointed Lieutenant in the Bay of Bengal, “ giving security 
that he shall procure ten soldiers more within one year to 
come/’ In 1704 a petition to be prepared to the Queen, 
applying for 50 soldiers for St. Helena, 100 for Bombay, 50 
for St. George, and 50 for the Bay. What a bound to the 
present day, when we are fortifying Quetta, and Herat has 
become a household word ! 

The Madras llecords refer us to an earlier period than those 
in Bengal. W'e take the year 1650, when at St. Thome, nedr 
Madras, the Portuguese in a large town had some relics of 
their former greatness. The Governor of this town was a 
Padre, but being an enemy to a French friar, who lived in 
Madras under the protection of the Enjjflish authorities, he 
had him seized and sent to the Inquisitioi^ of Goa, then in its 
prime. The English authorities at Macias, excessively in- 
dignant at this, made reprisals, and seized the Portuguese 
Padre Governor, resolving to detain him iintil the friar was 
liberated ; but the Padre bribed an English drummer who had 
charge of the watch ; having prepared a laced cot, they were 
conveyed over the walls in it, ?fnd went away together to St. 
Thom4. However, through the intervention of the Govern- 
ment of Surat and the Portuguese Captain-General, the 
liberation of the French friar from the dangers of the In(^i3i- 
tion was effected. * 

About Doctors many things turn up in the old Beci^rds^ 
They are styled chyrurgeons. We find that in 1698 Calcutta 
had four English doctors, but in 1699 it is stated in Calcutta, 
“No physick in the Company’s stores, and many being 
indisposed (the month of August), a small chest was bought 
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of Dr. Darners for 100 rupees.” Before this, in 1675, at 
Masulipatam, two of the Company’s servants were wounded : 

the surgeon offered to cure them, if they will pay for the 
medicines, as there l»eing none of the Company’s for a long 
time past,” The terms were agreed to. The pay was small. 
In 1676 the surgeon of Balasore returning to England, his 
place was supplied by the doctor of a vessel, who was paid at 
the’ rate of £3 monthly, but that included a variety of per- 
quisites. We find in 1675 a Dr. Heathfield allowed ten 
pagodas a month for diet money, and three candles a week 
for his chamber. In 1703 a surgeon received for attendance 
on each soldier or artificer on board ship 2s. 6d., ditto for 
medicines, ditto for each woman delivered alive at any of the 
Company’s settlements, as an encouragement for their extra- 
ordinary cate of such soldiers or artificers. AVe find the bill 
in 1703 for EnglislijD;?«^5 paid to the Apothecaries’ Company 
amounted to £470. In those days and later, castor oil used 
to be sent out from England. In 1679 the Chyrurgeon at 
Masulipatam complained of the medicines sent out from 
England as very bad and badly packed. 

Interlopers in those days constantly come before one; they 
were the free lances in India, who not only interfered with 
trade but also with discipHne. We have an entry in 1684 : 

The Moors gi’ow mighty insolent, caused by interlopers ; 
John Patter turned Moor, a rank interloper.” This is the first 
instance, we believe* of a Christian becoming a Muhammadan. 
In 1696 efforts were made at Hugly to have interlopers’ 
trading stopped by 'beat of drum. The Nawab hindered their 
trading, but they went to the French under native names. 
In 1676 the Company issued an 'Order “ that *no Englishman 
not in the Company’s service was to reside in any part of 
India except at our Fort of St. jGeorge or town of Madraspatam.” 
A letter from Acheeii in 1695 describes it as “ a rendezvous of 
dishonest men and disaffected to the Eight Honble. Company, 
making it their continual practice to deride and degrade them 
and their servants in a most shameful and ridiculous manner.” 

English women in India two centuries ago were few and far 
between. We give some items regarding them. The Company, 
in a letter to Surat, 1676 : “The women we sent out last year 
are of a better rank than we expected. If they behave not 
themseves well, send them back, as you do the men.” From 
Bombay, 1675 : “ Many women came out in. this year’s 
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shipping whom they hope to dispose of to ease the Company's 
chaiges. They desire none may be sent out but of good 
fame.” The Court to^urat in 1679 : ‘'Twelve jvomen have 
been sent to Bombay for waives of our soldiers. We ha»ve 
tried to get some country girls, but failed.” In» 1678-9, of 24 
servants of (xovernment at Madras only six were married. 
There were two spinsters and three widows at the settlement. 
Matrimony, on the other hand, was encouraged by the Dutch 
and Portuguese, who sent out cargoes of well-bred but poor 
orphan girls. 

Young vjritcrs sent out were ofien a subject of great 
anxiety to the Company. Among the complaints are : They 
did their writing work in their respective offices, and the 
result was papers were often lost ; a writing office was in 
corise([uence instituted — their drinking bowls of punch in 
their chambers, exceeding the bounds of sobriety — their dis- 
course usually to censure the Company — their neglecting to 
come to daily ])rayers. In 1676 they made tlie following 
rule at Masulipatam : — " That upon occasion of treating the 
Dutch or other strangers the young men of the Factory at 
such times doe sit apart by themselves, and those only to 
come to table whom the Chiefs shall think fit to call, as is 
practised at Surat.” From Bombay the Government wrote in 
1687 : “We desire 20 writers of good families, whose depend- 
ence to be on their behaviour, not on friends. Have been 
forced to use some soldiers for writers.” ^ 

The study of tlie Vernamlar languages by civilians was 
encouraged at an early period. In 1677 Court wrote to 
Madras; “We renew the offer of a reward.of £20 for pro- 
ficiency in the*Gentoo or Indostan language, and sanction 
rewards of £10 each for proficiency in the Persian language, 
and that fit persons to teach the said languages be enter- 
tained.” 

In Madras in 1678 duelling was punished with two 
months’ imprisonment “only with rice and water.” Drunken-^ 
ness was punished by riding the wooden horse for three several 
days, three hours at a time; while contemning the Governhienly 
was punished with 15 drubs at the breach of a gun. ^ 

The Company was constant in its inculcating on its Indian 
servants frugality. The days of the Indian Nawab had not 
set in, nor had the City of Palaces exhibited its proud 
mansions and splendid array of carriages on the Course. In 
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Calcutta, in 1C97 : "The cook-room in the Fort being built with 
thatch and several times burnt down, ordered that it be made of 
brick.*’ Calciitta, IfiOOjthe Governor writes to Mr. Bainbridge : 

We shall write to Hugly for a pallarikeen to be sent to you, 
which we must*‘hire or buy, having none by us here.” Calcutta, 
1700 : "You must make a shift as we do, since we have no 
book paper ; take diary paper and turn it the coutrarj^ making 
a whole sheet a half sheet.” 

We have few liecords of fiocial hitercourse between Euro- 
peans and Natives. In 1G7G Ago Gol, the Governor of Masuli- 
patam entertained the chief English at his house ; a supper 
was provided, witli music and dancing. 

We liave tlnis far communicated from the Old Records. 
There are many other extracts that could be made relating to 
places, such as Balasore, Hugly, Cossimbazar, Malda, Madras, 
Masulipatarn, Bombay, Calcutta, Baranagar, Dacca, Batua — 
to persons, such as Chii.ruock, tlie ioundei* of Calcutta ; 
Chaplains, Doctors and Diseases, Native Rulers, Natives 
and Europeans, Pilots, Komanists — to Miscdlaneoits, as, Tea, 
Voyages, Woincni, (Quarrels, Prices, Presents, Punishments, 
Punch Houses, the River Hugly, Soldiers, Slaves, St. Thome, 
Thanna Fort — to Nations : The Danes, Dutch, French, l^ortu- 
guese. 

But the gleanings oii these subjects will appear in a forth- 
coming volume, to be publislied by the Hakluyt Society at the 
close of the year, t 

* J. Long. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE WEST. 


vm. — THE I'lNSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

Tftis institution was recently established hy the City and 
Guilds of London, for the advancement of Technical Education, 
and I will begin by stating how it originated. . 

Until lately the artizans of England had scarcely any opportuni- 
ties of scientific education. They were taught how to do a thing 
mechanically, but not told why and wherefore. They were not 
■even instructed in the first principles of science, and they were 
incapable of entering into higher studies. Arts and manufac- 
tures are, however, simply the practical application of scientific 
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knowledge, and of course the result of mere * r\ile of thumb ’ 
training was by no means satisfactory. The intellectual standard 
of work was low, and in consequence the industries of the nation 
suffered. French, Germans and Americans came# to the front, 
and by their superior scientihc knowledge damaged the trade of 
England. This was noticed by the late Govefnment, and an 
inquiry was made with regard to existing English educational 
systems, while a Commission was sent to the Continent to inspect 
the systems in practice tliere. The Commissioners observed that 
the superiority of the Continental nations arose chiefly from the 
method by which they were educated — the adoption of a course 
which is midway between theoretical and practical. They made 
a thorough investigation into tht) matter, and after a few months 
they came to a conclusion that the scientific educational system 
followed in England was not a sound one, and that it required a 
radical change. The basi's of their theory was mainly as 
follows; Practical knowledge, unsupported by theory, produces 
mechanical workers ; wJiile learning wliich cannot he applied to 
practice often proves a more waste of time, and fails to promote 
industrial success. Tlie Commissioners suggested reforms in the 
present system such aw would enable the artizans of England to 
obtain both practical and theoretical instruction. Of course, iu 
a reform like this, grand speeches were made for and against the 
reform, but ultimately a unanimous conclusion was come to in 
favour of the suggestions made by the Commissioners. I’hen the 
petjple of England, having become aware of their defects, raised 
a cry for the reform ; but the question of reforms brings with 
it another question — the fund for executing jthese ; and now the 
question .arose, who was to supply the fund. ^ Unlike the system 
of our country (India), a large proportion the educational 
expenses is defrayed here through publi(f liberality. Many 
schemes were suggested for the supply of funis. The Commis- 
sion recommended that not only charitable endowments should 
be applied to the scheme, but that even the local authorities 
should be empowered to establish, maintain and contribute to 
such institutions, a proposal calculated to alarm the ratepayers 
of this country, especially those who already grumble at School 
Board rates. Of course the pi’oposal did not meet with support, 
and it fell to the ground. Another suggestion, made by the 
Local Board, which was ultimately carried out, was that the 
City Companies were the fit bodies to look to for help. Many 
of our readers know the history of these Companies, and have 
heard of their princely incomes. It is enough to say here 
that the Companies were established over two centuries mgcK 
with some special privileges and rights, and that since theh 
their wealth has greatly increased. An application for funds 
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was made to them, and it met with a favourable response. The 
Companies took the matter in hand, and one result of their 
charity was the establishment of the Technical College in 
Finsbury. Tl^ese Companies are still giving money freely for 
the advancement of the scheme. 

At this Colloge eiMptfaeUity is give^rAR) for the 

study of Electrical and Mechanic^ Engineering, and other allied 
subjects; and, as the rate of fees is low, it gives important kelp 
to artizans. Technical education is very much needed by us in 
India, and if the Government would take up this matter, our 
industrial progress will be greatly aided. 

The following extracts from the latest Eeport of the Fins- 
bury Technical College will give an idea of its scope and 
usefulness : 

The first complete session of the Finsbury Technical College 
terminated on July 16th, 1884. The results of the session’s 
work were most satisfactory. 

, In the I>ay Classes, 108 students were in regular attendance, 
taking the complete courses as laid down in the Programnae. 
Of these, 71 entered the Department of Electrical Engineer-' 
ing, 20 that of Mechanical Engineering, 14 the Chemical 
Department, and 3 that of Building Trades. 12*of these were 
admitted without payment of fees. In the Evening Classes, 876 
tickets were sold lo 685 individual students. Of the 876 tickets, 
112 composition tickets admitted the students to any of the 
classes of the College. Of the remaining 764, 190 wore taken 
for Physics and Electrical Technology, 122 for Chemistry, 137 
for Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics, 158 for Applied 
Art, and 86 for Traue Classes (Metal Plate Work, Plnmbera’ 
Work, Carpentry and Joinery, and Bricklaung), 45 for Prac- 
'tical Geometry, and 17 for the course on Gas Engines. 

It is again satisfactory to report that as many as 123 tickets 
were taken by apprentices, who, on producing their employers’ 
certificate, wore admitted at half the ordinary fees. Of these 
apprentices, 12 paid composition fees, 13 entered the Physical- 
Department, 4 thfe Chemical Department, 23 the Mechanical 
Department, 53 the Applied Art Department, and 18 the Trade 
Classes. 

At the commencement of the new Session in October last, 
there was a considerable increase in the number of day students 
who presented themselves for the Entrance Examination, and a 
noteworthy improvement was shown in the state of preparation 
of the candidates. 

Of the 8 1 candidates examined, 65 were admitted. At the 
examination at the commencement of the Easter Term, the 
admission of 12 new students was sanctioned. 
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“ The success of the Day Department of thelOollege has been 
very marked, as may be seen from the fact, that at the opening’ 
of the College,^ in February, 1883, the number of - students 
ii^creased from 29 to 98, and that although students have been 
subsequently, admitted only after passing an Entrance Examina- 
tion, the number has now increased to 1^8. It is interesting to 
note that the Finsbury Technical College serves not only for the 
technical instructioh of selected pupils from some of the more * 
important Middle Class Schools of the Metropolis, but that 
among the students are many who have received their early 
education at schools in the provinces. 

^^In the Evening Department, Ihe attendance since October' 
last has also been satisfactory. In the term ending December, 

1 884, 533 class tickets were sold to 482 individual students. The 
number of students on the College Eogistor in the several 
classes was as follows : Machine Design, 72 ; Practical Mathe- 
matics, 43 ; Practical Geometry and Metal Plate Work, 56 ;' 
Electrical Technology, 147; Practical Physics, 39; Inorganic 
Chemistry, 70; Organic Chemistry, 13; Drawing and Desi^, 
.134; Gas, 28 ; Carpontrj^ and Joinery, 34; Bricklaying, 4. 

In the Applied Art Department, several students have 
received instruction in Tapestry Painting, and it is expected that 
many of these will thereby be able to obtain remunerative 
employment. 

** A special feature of the Evening Classes are the complete 
courses of instruction that have been drawn up as a guide to 
artizans engaged in different industries, and 86 of the evening ' 
students have taken tickets for those cornjflete courses. 

During the past term 1 1 8 apprentices Jiave been admitted to 
the College at half fees, 10 of whom have e^^ered the Physijjal 
Dopartmenti 3 the (Uieini(;al, 32 the Mechanical, 60 the Applied 
Art Department, and 1 3 the Trade Classes. • 

TliQ Council hope, in the future, to give greater prominence 
in the curriculum of the College to the course of instruction to 
be pursued by those who are preparing to enter some branch of 
the Building trade, and they are only waiting for further funds 
t6' enable them to extend the building with the view of giving . 

. practical instruction, during the daytime, in Applied Art, and of 
increasing the number of Trade Classes for artizans.^^ 

J. D. 
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MOHAMMEDANS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(The following afticle is tahen from a pamphlet which tve have received, 
^ entitled Note on Mohammedans in Southern India J 

• It has been felicitously said by an eminent author that the 
noblest work of the creation is “Man.*^ His supremacy over 
the rest of animated nature consists in the possession of the 
intellect, which enables him to receive the impressions made by 
' the senses — by observation, or by any other means ; to remember 
and to reason upon such impressions; to deduce inferences 
therefrom ; and to distinguish right from wrong, good from 
evil. Gifted with powers of speech — a gift denied to the other 
denizens of the world — ho holds a free intercourse with his 
fellow-beings, and imparts to others the knowledge he has 
acquired by personal obseiwation. On the diiferent degrees of 
mental culture rests the superiority of one man over another. 
It is, therefore, manifest that our bounden duty to ourselves 
and to the Supreme Being who has implanted this faculty in us 
is to ensure the highest culture ; to seek the learning of antiquity ; 
to study the laws that govern the vast mechanism of the creation, 
and deduce the great fundamental principles which should 
g^ide human action. 

It is the accumulated knowledge of individuals that con- 
■ stitutes the basis of the greatness and prosperity of a nation. 
The ingenuity of mail has devised means for extending and 
increasing the mass of such accumulation by uniting to the 
present the experiejice of past generations. Men may acquire 
immense knowledge ; 'but if one should constitute .himself the 
Sole repository of the vast thoughts and extensive learning that 
he may have acquired, such thoughts and learning would only 
go a short way to ennoble mankind during his ephemor^ 
existence. Fortunately, however, in addition to the powers of 
acquisition, he is blessed .also with a jKiwor to hand down the 
VMt treasure that he has acquired by skill, industry, and 
i^earch of a labourious life, to the benefit of posterity for all 
ages to come ; and this power of transmission is found in the 
art of writing. In proportion to the degree of refined culture 
in the arts and sciences, will be the rapidity of a nation’ a 
advancement in the tide of civilisation. 

Let us pause for a moment, and look at the present condition 
of the Moslem population. At one time it was reputed for its 
enterprising spirit, its civilisation, and its learning ; and now, it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that it is found immersed. 
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at loiiHt in Southern India, in the depths of* ignorance and 
poverty. The causes which have led to such a state of things 
aiM' well worthy of our enquiry. It is a source of congratula- 
tioti that this subject has already engaged the attention of the 
State, and that measures have been set on foot to effect an 
improvement in the proper direction. Her Imperial Majesty’s 
Government have been, from time to time, making some special 
concessions dn favour of the Mohammedans, and are still anxious 
to do all in their power to promote the' intellectual advancement 
of this class, and to befit them to occupy a prominent position 
in the administration of the country. 

It is an undeniable fact that the language which has been 
found best suited* to afPord the readiest means of opening the 
intellectual wealth to the youths of the country is English. The 
forethought and prudence of that great man who, years ago, 
directed his attention to the spread of education among her 
Imperial Majesty’s Indian subjects, during the earliqf days of 
the British rule, and laboured to divert the whole course of 
instruction into the channel through which it now flows, cannot 
be remembered but with deep feelings of gratitude. I refer, of 
course, to Lord Macaulay. He has, in his able Minute, which 
met with the entire concurrence of that popular Governor- 
Gexieral, Lord William Bentinck, argued, at full length and 
with great force, the desirability of educating the, natives of 
India through the medium of the English language in pre- 
ference to )Sanscrit and Arabic. I cannot express mjself better 
than by quoting the words of that eminent statesman regarding 
the excellence of the English language (as a medium of in- 
struction ; “This language,” he assorts, “ stands pre-eminently, 
even among the languages of the AVest. It a^xoands with works 
of imagination not inferior to the nobleSt which Greece has 
bequeathed to us ; with models of every species of eloquence ; 
with historical* compositions, wdiich, considered merely as nar- 
ratives, have seldom been surpassed, and which, considered as 
vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have never been 
equalled ; with just and lively representations of human life 
and human nature ; with the 'most profound speculations on 
metaphysics, morals, Government, jurisprudence, and trade ; 
with full and correct information respecting every experimental 
soihnce which tends to preserve the health, to increase the 
comfort, or to expand the intellect of man. Whoever knows 
that language has ready access to all the vast intellectual 
wealth, which all the wisest nations of the earth hav6 created 
and hoarded in the course of ninety generations.” It is, 
moreover, the language in which all public and m^cantiie 
transactions are carried on. ' ^ 
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For various ‘reasons, upon which it is not now necessary to 
dilate, the study of the English language has been generally 
neglected by the Mohammedans in India, 08i)ecially in Southern 
India. It beiijig considered improper for a Muslim youth to 
begin to learn any foreign language until he completes his 
course of study in the Quran, which occupies him generally till 
he attains th(j age of thirteen or fourteen years ; it is no wonder 
‘ that he is placed at an enormous disadvantage compared with 
his fellow- students of other cdassos, and that so very few of his 
class are found to enjoy the blessings of an academical, or even 
a sound general education. To me, however, the reasons for 
the non-acquisition of knowledge through the medium of the 
English language seem inadmissible ; so far as I have gathered, 
there is nothing in our sacred works which prohibits the study, 
of the English or any foreign language; on the other hand, 
there is much, both in our law and usage, which distinctly 
sanctions ^the study of the language of the Court of the day. 
For instance, the folloAvers of Islam in European Turkey and 
China study, as a matter of course, Turkish and Chinese, both 
being their Court languages, though foreign to that of the 
Quran;, while the Moplas of Malabar and Lubbais of the 
Eastern coast, who are also Mohammedans, have their own 
mother tongue, Malayalam and Tamil; tho Quran itself, in 
some localities, being written and read in the Tamil character 
by the Lubbais. Yet their orthodoxy as Mohammedans has 
never been questioned, nor have they boon denied the communal 
rights and privileges of a Muslim, because of their ignorance of 
what is deservedly regarded as the sacred language of Islam, 
or of their knowledge of foreign dialects. It cannot be denied 
that education is Jho most pressing want of Muslims in this 
part of India, It is'‘ also beyond question that a thoroughly 
good, liberal, and seuiid education can only be had hero througli 
the medium of the English language. It must, therefore, be 
accepted as the indispensable medium of all but the elementary 
education of youths up to a certain standard. 

These facts have been gradually assorting themselves, and a 
^ large number of Mussulman boys are now found attending 
schools of all descriptions in various centres of their po 23 ulation 
throughout the I’residoncy ; but they do not appear to come uj) 
in the higher branches of study — at least in such numbers as 
I should like to see — and,^ unless they persevere, I fear they 
must be left far in tho background in this age of competition. 
It ap2)ears to me very desirable that something should be done 
early, and in earnest, to give a powerful stimulus, at least, to 
the more intelligent section of the Indo-Mohammedans, to 
induce them to persevere in the higher studies; but in what 
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way this should be done I would leave for the consideration of 
the authorities who are devotedly the promoters of the public 
weal. 

While advocating the course through which a sound 
knowledge of literature and science should be acquired, I do 
not mean to restrict the education of youtlis to the mere 
acquisition of book-learning. On the contrary, I consider that 
it should be thoroughly practical, and that technical or industrial 
education is, at this moment at least, as important and necessary 
as academical training. At present there is a great aversion to 
manual labour ; and one prefers to be a quill-driver on half a 
loaf, than earn his full bread by the work of his hand. I 
(jonsidcr that it is much better for a man to secure a decent 
living by the honest labour of his hand, rather than that he 
should be subject to genteel starvation, as a clerk in a public 
office t>r a mercantile hrm. Moreover, the Mussulmans Will do 
well to bear in mind that the market, so far as clerks and 
accountants are concornod, is greatly overstocked already, while 
there is ample scope for well-qualitied artisans and mechanics 
finding remunerative employment. Now, especially, that the 
Government have distinctly pledged themselves to proceed 
vigorously in the direction of developing the resources of the 
country, and encouraging indigenous arts and iAdustries, every- 
thing possible should be done by those desirous of making 
themselves useful in life, and of earning a respectable living, to 
avail themselves of every opportunity that is being afforded 
them. What can be more straiige than that a good carpenter 
or a smith easily earns a rupee or two a day; while many of 
those considered to bo pretty well educated lads are seeking 
2 >osts worth 15 or 20 11s. a month in Govyiriknent or mercantile 
establishments ? Our fellow-subjects of the Eurasian community 
have set an excellent examj>le in the formation of an Industrial 
School, tine j)ractical results of which would appear to be 
encouraging. 1 should be very glad to see a similar institution 
organised for the benefit of a large class of Mohammedans. 

I now come to that branch of my subject which is as im- 
portant as it is delicate of a 2 )proach. I refer to female education 
Although Muslim women of the upper and middle classes have 
always received some kind of education wliich enables them to 
read a little Persian or Hindustani, it is altogether insufficient 
to expand their intellect, and enable them to judge for them- 
selves. The Hobart School, which is the only institution of 
its kind in this part of tho country for Muslim girls, is doing 
much useful work; and it reflects tho highest credit on its 
management that English has been recently addei to the 
curriculum of instruction, its study being left to the c^tir’n of 
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the parents or guardians of the pupils. A Normal Class has 
likewise been organised for training young women as teachers. 
I need hardly dwell on the vast improvement already made by 
the girls of this institution in the art of sewing, as it has 
manifested itself through the Needlework exhibition periodically 
held under the ahspices of the National Indian Association. 

There is yet another branch of instruction which should not 
be lost sight of ; namely, that regarding the preservation of 
health and nursing the sick. I do not advocate that this in- 
struction should bo such as w'’ould bo required by a professional. 
It would be sufficient if the pupils were taught simple rules of 
dietary, ventilation, and the like, such as may be easily followed 
in their household. 

I cannot conclude my remarks on this subject without 
referring to Ihe Grant-in-Aid system, under which the Govern- 
ment is most liberally assisting private enterprise in opening 
and mainiaiuiiig schools for the benefit of the children of this 
land. I will, however, confine my^ remarks to oiity one point, 
regarding educational institutions in which religious instruction, 
of whatever creed, forms a part of the ordinary course. I am 
strongly of opinion that it should bo open to the parents to 
withdraw their children from attendance at such instruction 
without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution ; and 
this view is fully supported by the Indian Educational Com- 
mission. Educational institutions, under the management of 
religious societies, are doing much valuable service to the people 
of this country in many ways, and have placed the public under 
a deep obligation ‘ They are fully welcome, therefore, to 
participate in all the advantages held out by the Grant-in-Aid 
system ; but, at th^ same time, it is only j list that they should 
not lose sight of the important fact that, so long as they 
receive aid from thd Public Exchequer, they should also be pre- 
pared to suit their proceedings to the tasio and fceli**gs of the 
public. ' 

I have already stated certain facts which, preclude the 
Mohammedan boys from commencing to study English at as 
early an age as those of other classes. I have also adverted to 
the great disadvantage under which the former are placed in 
consequence when competing for scholastic distinctions. It 
appears to me, therefore, but reasonable that some liberal 
concession should be mad© in respect of the age of Mohammedan 
candidates desirous of competing for the Covenanted Civil 
Service Examinations held in England. Indeed, for reasons 
which will be shown hereafter, I would urge for a similar 
indulgence on behalf of all natives, whether Hindu or Moham- 
medan, going up for such examinations beyond India. 
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In the latter part of this pamphlet arguments are stated 
and opinions quoted in favour of raising the age for Indian 
Civil Service Candidates. 

In refer^ce to the general subject dealt \frith, we should 
like to be inforr 4 ed whether a Society organised in 1883 for 
the encouragement of Mohammedan education, by Mr. Syad 
Ali, Acting Deputy Collector of Vizagapatam, and Mr. Syad 
Abdul Aziz Khan Bahadur, lias prospered. Mr. Metcalfe, 
Principal of the Rajahmundry College, and President of the 
Committee of the Mohammedan Education Aid Society, acted 
as Treasurer of the Fund. The obj'octs of the Society appeared 
to be excellent, and we should be glad to receive their latest 
Iteports. 


HOME EDUCATION CLASSES OF TIIE 
MADRAS BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


We have received the following proceedings of the 
Director of IHiblic Instruction, ^ladras, dated May 2ud, 
1885 

Road the following letter from the Inspectress of Grirls’ 
Schools, Northern, Southern, and Central Ranges, to the Director 
of Public lustruption, dated Madras, 20th April, 1885, No. 930: 

I have the honor to submit my ^report on the Home 
Education Classes of the Madras Branch 6i the National Indian 
Association, examined on the 26th and 29th March, 1885. 

^*2. TUiere are some changes in the superintendence and in 
the staff of teachers since last year. Miss Carr, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Association, now takes the general 
supervision, and Miss Nixon, who holds a first-grade normal 
certificate, has been appointed as Assistant Superintendent, on a 
salary of Rs. 100 a month. Miss Nixon entered on her duties 
on the 1st February, 1885. Miss Martyn, who was absent on 
sick leave for six months, has resigned, and her place has been 
filled by Parvathiammal, who holds a third-g^ade normal certi- 
ficate. Atheammal, who was on the staif last year, has completed 
her normal certificate, and made it perfect by passing in school 
niai^agement, and in English language. Home education was 
begun among Mussulman ladies during the year, by Miss Cripps, 
hut her services are now wholly required for the Hobaxl School, 
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and she gave up the work in December. No grant was drawn 
for her as a home teacher. The Committee have appointed 
another teacher acquainted with Hindustani to carry on this 
work. No grant has yet been applied for for her, but I hope 
that fbef ore long her work will be brought under inspection, and 
will be reported on next year. 

3. There have been many changes among the pupils this 
year, and the numbers have fallen from twenty-nine to twenty- 
four. Some of those who have left are absent from Madras, and 
intend to resume their studies when they return. The standard 
has also slightly fallen, there being no impil under instruction 
this year who has passed the Special Upper Primary Examination. 
One pupil attended the Special Upper Primary Examination in 
December, but failed. This pupil and two others are now pre- 
paring for that examination, and it is hoped that they will 
attend it next December. At the inspection, no pupils wore 
presented* for Upper Primary certificates. Six were presented 
for Lower Primary certificates, atid three obtained thorn. The 
three who failed could easil}^ gain them in two months’ time, if 
they work w#ll. 

“4. The magazines, Jaimvinodini and Suguna Bhodini, are 
taken in almost all of the houses where the x)ux>ils ar(j sufficiently 
advanced to read them. This year there are, among the pupils, 
an unusual number of beginners, but most of these are intelligent 
and promising pupils. 

“5. Needlework still requires much attention. With a few 
exceptions, the plain work was only moderate. The ornamental 
work was- very fairly done, but the colors and designs were 
faulty. Two pupils obtained certificates of honourable mention 
and merit at the Needlework Exhibition of the Association, but 
generally the needle.work is not as good as it should be. The 
Assistant Superintendent had, during the short time since she 
began work, supplied the pupils with patterns better 

materials; and I hope much from her superintendence of the 
needlework during the year. She had also supplied all tho 
pupils with good exercise books, and had shown them how to 
arrange them in an orderly way, and to keep them neat. 

“6. The attendance and other registers were in order, and' 
were very neatly kept.* The Assistant Superintendent has pre- 
pared good time-tables for the teachers, and has arranged her 
own BO as to meet them at ehch class at least as often as once a 
fortnight. Every day, except Friday, she meets two of the 
teachers. 

** 7. The Assistant Superintendent has also undertaken to 
give special instruction in English and in needlework. 

“It has been found possible to conform to all the revised 
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rules laid down in article 53 of the code, except rules (3), (5), 
and (6). 

^‘(3) Some of the pupils are beginners, add therefore cannot 
yet study all the subjects named. « 

''(5) The number under instruction varies constantly ji .At 
the time of inspection, only one* teacher had ten 
pupils. 

“ (6) Only one pupil was younger than ten. She is a little 
Brahman girl, who would not be allowed to go to a 
public school.’* 


The above report shows that the work of the Homo Education 
Classes in connection with the Madras Branch of the National 
Indian Association has been carefully conducted, and much may 
be expected from the superintendence of' Miss Carr, who is now 
helped by Miss Nixon, and three native female teachers, all 
holding normal certificates. It is gratifying to note that home 
education has been begun among Muhammadan ladies. 

2. The changes recorded against the pupils, and the fall in 
numbers, as well as standard, are somewhat discouraging, and 
so are the results of the public examinations; but allowances 
must be made for depression in a scheme which has not yet 
passed out of the experimental stage. 

3. It is satisfactory to find that Janavinodini and Suguna 
Bhodini circulate in the pupils’ households. 

4. The classes consisted of twonty-four pupils : twelve Brah- 

mans, six Vaisyas, and six Sudras. Thirteen were the children 
of officials, and eight of traders. Threp are entered under 
‘‘others.” * * 

5. The inspection results are very /fair, but needlework 
certainly requires much attention. The Difoctor is glad to find 
Miss Nixi^ so devoted to her work, and he trusts the record of 
the current year will be one showing substantial progress. 

6. The fact that all the conditions of the article of the code 
under which aid is granted are not fulfilled is noted. But, if in 
time it is found impracticable to fulfil the conditions strictly,, 
the question of continuing under this system of operation will 
of necessity come under consideration, as, considering its ex- 
pensiveness, it Avill not be desirable to relax the article further 
than was done last year. 

(A true copy and extract.) 

(Signed) H. B. Grigg, 

Director of Public Instruction, 
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A VISIT TO THE GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OP 
THE. NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 


The National Indian Association arranges for Indian students 
occasional visits and excursions to places of literary and scientific 
interest, which are of real benefit to them, both as directing 
their attention to sights which they might have missed, and as 
enabling them to see objects under circumstances more favour- 
able than they themselves could command. Among the nume- 
rous advantages of study and observation which a stay in 
England necessarily affords, by no moans the least is that of 
visiting its various Institutions, for the deeper insight which 
they give into the intellectual life of the people ; and for the 
part the National Indfan Association contributes to this end it 
deserves our best thanks and support. 

A visit was lately paid to the Geological Department of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington^ under the 
guidance of Dr. Woodward, F.R.S., which afforded us an 
instructive view, of course of a general character, which would 
not have been otherwise possible without a study of several 
volumes. We were at once introduced into a world of centuries 
ago — nobody can say how many — when existed the beings whose 
remains we saw collected and carefully arranged on every side of 
us, which were now subjects of curious and patient study to 
some, and of amusement to others. The evidence which the 
fossil remains of animals have furnished of the successive changes 
the strata of the earth have undergone since the beginning of 
the creation was also very interesting to note. The stir which 
the science of Falmonttology, as it is called, has created, not only 
as a “ handmaid ” "of Geology, but in revealing the organic 
history of the world, is remarkable. It seems to down 
Man from the exalted position he has hitherto occupied in the 
popular belief as the earliest among created beings, and, in 
consequence, to change his historical place in the animal 
, kingdom. It has revealed to us that thousands and thousands 
of years before he made his appearance the world was 
peopled, just as it is- now, but by beings of various kinds, 
and in various forms of* development, the first, in point of time, 
being the developed forms of life, and the last before him Birds 
and Mammals. The realisation of these facts, through the visits 
to the Museum, excited great interest, and for this we must 
thank Dr. Woodward^ who had, in pursuance of a previous 
engagement with him, kindly undertaken to show us round the 
place. His lucid and interesting expository remarks enlivened 
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INFANT MAERIAUES IN INDIA. 

and brought within our comprehension whatVould otherwise 
have remained an uninteresting collection of bones, legs, teeth, 
and skeletons. 

The second feature of interest in this visit — which, of course, 
follows from the first, already hinted at — was the fact of our 
minds being directed to the amount of patient l^esearch and per- 
severing toil of the Western nations in pursuit of science. Of 
this the collfction before us gave striking evidence. We found 
ourf'olves standing face to face with the results of the investiga- 
tions of geologists who have devoted their whole lives to their 
work, and who liave collected fossils from all parts of the world, 
thua laying the foundation of the j^oience ’of Paleontology. A 
contact with such minds (and what contact could be closer 
than the. one we were now having?) could not fail to produce a 
salutary effect. 1 have given this fact prominence because of 
the urgent need we have of recognising and bringing it home 
to ourselves. In no time of their history have the Indians ever 
devoted themselves to the discovery of the practical truths of 
Nature, and in this lies their chief misfortune. If they are to 
advance as a nation in future, and benefit by contact with the 
English people, they cannot too seriously be impressed with the 
examples and la})Ours of English men of science. 

My obje(!t, 'as I have already said in the beginning, was to 
note down here only the impressions produced by the visit, and 
therefore I hope I shall be pardoned for not having gone into 
the description of the different things we' saw there, which, even 
if I would, I could not do aii}'^ justice to, for want of sufficient 
especial knowledge of the subject. 

Qne of the Party. 


INFANT MATilUAGES IN INDIA, 

The Census Itcturns of India, for 1881, furnish valuable ' 
information for those who are advocating postponement of* 
their daughters’ marriages to a later ago than is at present 
customary. 

How heavily the w^omen of India are sufferers is shown 
by the fact that in 1881, out of a population of 253,891,821, 
'there were 20,938,626 widows, but only 5,691,937 widowers. 

It is not the females of one race only who, thus suffer, for, 
of the widows, 16,117,135 were Hindus,’ and a fourth of that 
number, viz., 4,903,981, Muhammadans. 
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In all countries there is a tendency for men, the bread- 
winners, to marry at later ages than the female sex,^aad in 
the ordinary course of nature the men die and leave widows. 
But there is ncfthiiig in any part of the world to be compared 
to the condition^ of British India, where nt the last census 
there were 78,97(» widows below nine years of age; 207,388 
between ten and fourteen ; 382,736 between fifteen and 
nineteen; and 75 1,069* between twenty and twenty-four — a 
total of 1,421,060 widows under the age of twenty-five! 

A letter, which tlie editor vouclies for as genuine, appeared 
in the IHnics of Judin- (June 30th), giving a sad descriptiau of 
tlie position of Hindu women, and of the miseries eoii.sec|uent 
upon child-niarriage. The writer, a Hindu lady, ends her 
letter witli I lie following appeal to the leaders of her com- 
munity : 

If you aiiceoed in bringing about a salutary reform in the 
position of Hindu women, then the spread of education, the 
development of arts and sciences, the prod notion of an able- 
bodied, strong-minded race of men and women — in fact, the 
mental and material prosperity of India — will follow as a matter 
of course, and India will revert to her ouco proud position among 
the nations 

We shall give a full account of this letter next month. 

Some verses in Hindu, by another Hindu lady, have 
appeared lately in the Pard Punch, of lionibay. The verses 
are addressed to Mr. jVIalabari, and they ex]>ress the writer s 
appreciation of his efforts to abolish early marriages, and to 
promote the re-mafriage of widows. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Mrs. Ilbert lately delivered, at Simla, six lectures on Practical 
Nursing, addressed to ladies. The attHiidaiice included Lady 
Dufferin, Lady Helen Blackwood, and the Hon. Miss Thynne. 

A reply, in the form of a Minute, has just now appeared in . 
the Official Gazette, to the address presented to the Government 
of India in 1882 by the National Mahomedan Association. The 
Viceroy, after exx)ressing his ^eat personal interest in the 
welfare of the Mahomedans, points out that what chiefly stogd 
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in the way of their advancement in the past has been their 
inability or reluctance to take full advantage of the state of 
education and to enter into competition with the Hindu. Beports 
received from most of the Provinces show that* a real advance 
has now been made in this respect, and that the MahomSdans 
have nearly, if not quite, their full share of public employment, 
while in some Provinces they have received exceptional favoiy:. 
The institution of liberal scholarships for Mahomedans will, it 
is added, form part of the general education scheme. 

The Grovernment of Bombay have written to the Secretary of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, intimating 
that, in cousequoncc of recent instructions from the Government 
of India urging economy in all departments of financial expen- 
diture, it will be iiocossary to defer opening the Veterinary 
College, the inaugural ceremony in connection with which was 
performed by the Viceroy when he arrived at Bombay. 

Mr. Harkisondas Narotamdas lias offered a lakh of rupees 
to the Bombay Government for a C/linical Hospital for Women, 
to be built beside the Jamsetjee Jojeebhoy Hospital, and named 
after his father and uncle. 

The Indian Sj^ertakn' writes: *‘Tlie Agricultural Department 
at Madras has long been in working order and has attained a 
suj)erior stage of efficiency as compared with the same depart- 
ment in Bombay. Tlio farm and the Agricultural College at 
8aidapet have long been models for similar institutions in other 
parts. The experiments in sericulture and bee-farming are very 
interesting, and, though not yet quite successful, are full of 
promise for the future. Considerable progyjss has been made 
in the way of popularizing improved /imidements, and the 
growing interest of the people in agriculture is shown by the 
establishment bf two agricultural societies in Madura and North 
Arcot, aiid it is expected that their example will be followed in 
Tanjoro, Coimbatore and Bellary. Attempts are also made at 
introducing approved appliances of agriculture. 

A new monthly Magazine, called llie Indian Agricultural 
Gazette^ has been started at Calcutta. It is said to be a very 
useful publication, containing good suggestions and valuable 
information by competent writers. 

The Liberal announces the selected course of studies for Bengali 
ladies for. Examination at the Victoria College, Calcutta. Th© 
Senior Examination includes English, Bengali, Arithmetic, 
History, Geography, Natural History, and Laws of Health. 
The Junior includes English, Bengali, Arithmetic, Physical 
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Science, Ethics, Domestic Economy, and as optional subjects. 
Music and Drawing. Mr. Alex. Thompson, M.A., lately delivered 
a lecture to the ladies of the College, of whom abput 40 were 
present, on the^team Engine, with interesting illustrations. 

.lilr. Hormusjee Eduljee Kotwal, employed in the forest 
Department of the Native State of Vansda, is said to have killed 
over one hundred tigers in and about the native territory. A 
subscription lias been opened for presentation of a rifle to him. 

The Metropolitan College at Calcutta, established by the 
great Pundit Eswara Chunder Vidyasagar, is a very flourishing 
educational institution. It appears that a large number of 
candidates in the University Examinations from this College 
pass every year in tho higher divisions. There is a Law Class 
attached to this institution, which is most efliciently conducted. 
This College has a branch institution on the north part of the 
town, and now it is going to establish another on the southern 
I)art. 

We are glad to learn that special facilities have been granted 
to lady students of Medicine at the Calcutta Medical College. 
Those that have passed the University Entrance Examination, 
will have tuition and residence free. 


PEE80NAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In the recent Open Competition for the (/ivil Service of 
India, Mr. Mohsin *3. Xyabji, of Bombay, stood sixteenth among 
the forty-one successful candidates, obtaining 1,721) marks. 

Mr. P. S. Chetti has passed the Pinal M.B.C.M. Ej^mination 
of the University of Edinburgh. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. S. Satthianadhan, M.A., LL.B. 
(Cambridge), lately Headmaster of the Eajamundry School, has 
^been appointed a Professor in the Cumbaconum College, Madras 
Presidency. 

Arrivals, — Mr. Darasha Eatanjee Chichgur, fr.om Bombay; 
Mr. Krishna Govinda Gupta, B.C.8., on leave ; Mr. 8. C. Das, 
from Calcutta; Nasrullah Khan, lately a student at the Eajkumar 
College, Eajkote ; Mr. Framji Desai, wdth wife and two children, 
from Bombay ; Mr. Kharsondas Chubildas, also from Bombay. 
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NATl^ONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

l\i extend, a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the 
people of that country* 

To co-operate with all efforts made for advancing education and social 
refgrm in India. 

To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 
of India. 

THE ASSOCIATION CARRIES OUT THESE OB.TSCTS B¥ THE FOLLOWING 
AND OTHER METHODS: — 

1. The publication of a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in -India, and difiusing information and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, prizes 
for schools, Ac. 

4. Extending the employment of Medical Women in India. 

5. Selecting English teachers for families and schools. 

6. Help and friendly offices to Indian teachers visiting England for 
purposes connected with their profession. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in England, supplying 
them with introductions, Ac. 

8. Superintending the education of Indian students in England. ^ 

9. Soirees and occasional Excursions to places of interest. * 


In India there are Branch Associations at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which undertake educational work, and promote social intercourse 
between English and Indians. 


This Association, wUch was estabbshed bjr Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed fourteen years. The Committee desire to promote, by the various 
practical methods ind\'catcd above, increased sympathy and union between 
English people and the people of India. Thev therefore request co- 
operatiou from all who are interested in Indians moral and intellectual 
progress. 

/n all tJie proceedings of thin' Association the principle oj non-interference 
in religion is strictly maintained, ^ 

MEMBERSHIP, ETC. 

Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.W. ; to Alfred Haggard, 
Esq., Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall ; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 
Subscriptions are due January 1st of the current year. 

A payment of ten guineas or of Rs. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
Member ; an annual subscription of 10/- and upwards constitutes Member- 
ship. Members are entitled to receive invitations to the Soirees and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 6/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Publishers (London, Kegan Paul & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith) ; and it can be procured through Booksellers. 

In India the J oumal may be obtained from the Secretaries of tho Branches. 
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COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION OF 1886. 


In the June number of this Journal we announced that it 
was intended to form a National Indian Association Court for 
educational exhibits from India in the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition to be held in London next year, and that four 
Secretaries had been appointed, with the approval of H.RH. 
the Prince of Wales, to cany out the arrangements. Almost 
simultaneously, however, with the necessary discussion be- 
tween the Secretaries and the Finance Committee of the 
Royal Commission as to the practical measures for organising 
the National Indian Association Com/, flic report of the 
classification adopted and being acted up6ii by the (lovern- 
ment of J«idia had reached the hands of the Royal Com- 
mission, It was seen from that classification that very much 
that had been contemplated under the projected National 
Indian Association Court was already provided for. And the 
Finance Committee arrived at the .conclusion that the 
proposed Court might to a considerable extent clash with the 
jiro visions for the representation of the results of education 
in India made by the Government of India. They therefore 
recommended that thd National Indian Association Court 
should not be proceeded witli. 

The original announcement of the formation of the 
Court had, however, already reached India; and intima- 
tions of much cordial co-operation in* rendering that 

32 * 
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Court very complete were, in the meantime, received by 
the Secretaries of the Court. It was clear that very 
material progress had already been made towards secur- 
ing for the Court very interesting specimens of educational 
results, and of needlework by native ladies. Whilst, there- 
fore, acknowledging that, under the circumstances, it was best 
to forego further action in organising the proposed Court, it 
was, nevertheless, resolved that an endeavour should be made 
to secure space for the exhibits which were in preparation for 
it. The Secretaries forthwith communicated with the 
Finance Committee, and expressed their earnest hope that 
the Koyal Commission might be able to arrange for the 
inclusion of those exhibits in the Imperial and l*rovincial 
Section of the Colonial and Indian Exliibition. The following 
letter, addressed to Mr. Alan Cole, one of the four Joint Secre- 
taries for the Court, which has now been relinquished, has 
been received : 

“ Colonial and Indian Exhibition (London, 1886), 
South Kensington, S.W., 

“ Cth August, 1885.. 

‘‘Dear Sirs, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 27th ultimo, with its enclosures, in wJiich you 
announced the concurrence of your colleagues and yourself in 
the opinion expressed by tjie Finance Committee of the Boyal 
Commission respecting the advisability of abandoning the idea 
of a National Indian Association Court. In order th4t the 
interesting exhibits inferred to in the inclosure to your letter 
may, as far as possible, be shown in London, the Government of 
India has been asked to endeavour to find room for such objects 
as have been already collected in India on behalf of the 
National Indian Association, as far as space can be found in the 
Imperial and Provincial Courts Collections ; and I am to express 
a hope that this arrangement will meet the wishes of your 
Association. 

“Yours, &c., &c., 

“J. E. Eoyle.’’ 

The Committee of the National Indian Association, while 
regretting that the original scheme cannot be carried out, 
request the Secretaries of the Branches of the Association and 
others who liave exerted themselves in regard to the proposed 
Court not to relax their efforts, but to place themselves with- 
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out delay in communication with the Committees or Agents 
for the Exhibition appointed by the Government of India and 
the- Local Governments. All articles thus s^nt should 
labelled with the name of the Association, and the address of 
the Hon. Secretary, for identification, in relgard to possible 
sales, or in order that they may be used after the Exhibition 
is closed, for awakening interest in educational progress in 
' India. It is a satisfaction to the Committee that the results 
of instruction in Indian Schools will, by the decision of the 
Government of India, be included in the Exhibition, and they 
hope that a healthy stimulus to education will be given in 
1886 which will prove of lasting benefit to teachers and 
scholars. 


SUPERINTENDENCE OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN 
ENGLAND. 

We desire to call the attention of parents and guardians in 
India, who may intend to give the advantages of study in this 
country to youths under their care, to the following Circulars 
lately issued by the Committee of the National Indian Associa- 
tion. Indian students visit Kngland in increasing numbers ; 
and parents naturally feel anxiety as to the w^elfare and 
progress of their sons in a distant land, removed from old 
associations and familiar influences. Sontetimes the student’s 
father accompanies him to England, in q|t‘der to make suitable 
arrangements for his tuition. But such arrangements soon 
fail without constant adjusting and adaptation, and hence the 
young man hiay be left without supervision during tlie main 
part of his stay. Though many Indifin gentlemen have re- 
turned home after steadily aiming at, and accomplishing their 
professional objects, yet there are others who have not spent 
their time satisfactorily, disappointing thus tlie hopes of their 
friends. And even as regards those wlio have been dis- 
tinguished for industry and self-control, the visit to England 
has been often less favourable to general cultivation of mind 
and character than it might have been if the student had lived 
in a less isolated way, and had had more opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with English life and institutions. 

The* Committee of the National Indian Association *have 
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already in some degree endeavoured to meet these difficulties 
by giving advice and guidance to Indian students ; but they 
hive decided now, after much consideration of the subject 
and^of the practical difficulties that surround it, to undertal^e 
the responsibility of superintendence upon certain well-defined 
conditions, which their Circulars clearly set forth. They hope 
that by the ap})oiutment of a well-qualified Superintendent, 
who will exercise a personal and friendly care over the * 
students, and wlio will have the counsel of a special Committee, 
much may be done to minimise the present risks and to’ enable 
students to gain fuller benefit from their residence in England 
than is ordinarily secured. The Committee are, at any rate, 
willing to make the trial, in case Indian parents like to take 
advantage of the proposed arrangement ; and they will do 
what they can to promote the success of the plan. They 
would recommend Indian parents and guardians to consider 
the matter fully, and to consult, if possible, with some who 
have visited England, before coming to a final decision as to 
sending their sons or wards to this country ; and, having 
entered upon the arrangonient, to express their wishes without 
reserve, and to place confidence in the good-will and efforts of 
those who thus offer to supply their place during the tem- 
porary loneliness of their sons at a distance from home, 
while fitting themselves for a useful career in life. 

CIllCULAK. 

The Committee of the National Indian Association are pre- 
pared to undertake the Superintendence of Indian Students, 
of the age of fourt^in years and upwards, and, in special 
cases, below that age, who may be coipmitted to their care by 
Parents or Guardians in India, on the following qohditions: — 

1. That the sum of £100 sterling be jmid before the arrival 
of the Student to the lion. Secretary of the Association, to be 
placed in deposit for meeting unforeseen expenses, which sum, 
or any balance remaining, will be refunded on the Student’s 
return to India. 

2. That a minimum annual sum of £200 sterling be paid in 
advance in yearly or half-yearly instalments. This minimum 
sum will suffice for the expenses of an ordinary school education, 
including board, dress, vacation expenses, and cost of superin- 
tendence. For professional, University and technical training, a 
larger sum will be required, which will be settled in each case 
according to the course of study decided upon. 
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3. That tilie Student be required by his Parents or Guardians 
to follow tlie counsel and direction of the Superintendent 
appointed by the Oommittee. 

These conditions being accepted, the Committee o& the 
National Indian Association undgrtake: To* arrange for the 
reception of the Student; to provide a suitable School f«r 
College, according to his age and requirements ; and generally 
to supervise, befriend, and direct him during hjis stay in 
England. The Committee will also endeavour to make the 
Student acquainted with the best side of English life and 
manners, and give him opportunities for studying the institu- 
tions of the countiy. 

The Committee have appointed Mr. Algernon Brown, 
M.A. Oxon, Barrister-at-Law, who has lately visited India, 
and has had successful experience in the training of Indian 
youths, to be Superintendent of Students committed to their 
care, and, unless otherwise specially provided, he will carry 
into effect all arrangements for their welfare under the general 
direction of the Committee. 

Hon. Agents of the Committee will be appointed hereafter 
in various parts of India for furnishing ‘information to 
applicants. Meanwhile communications, accompanied with 
references, should be addressed to Miss Manning, Hon. 
Secretary of the National Indian Association, 35 Blomfield 
Eoad, Maida Hill, London, from whom further details can be 
obtained. 

On behalf of the Committee, * 

Thos. H. Thornton, C.S.L, D.C.l.,. 

• Latt Member of the Ler/ideitivf Council of India, 

m * 

R M. Macdonald, Majur-Gt neraJ, 

Late Director of Public Instruction, Madras, 

M. Branduetu. 

C. R Lindsay, 

Late Judge of the Chief Court of Judicature in the Putyab. 

M. M. Bhownaggree, Bonibay. 

Charles Pollard, Lieudenant-Oencral, RJl., 

", Late Seeretafy, Oovemment Punjab, P, W.D. 

E, A. Manning, Hon. Sec. ' 

June, ISSB, 
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The second Circular, which contains further information 
as to the object and details of the scheme, is as follows : — 

1. The object of the scheme is to afford counsel and 
assistance to Indian students coming to England, and. to provide 
for them a system of frientlly supervision, under which, it is 
believed, many evils to which they are at present exposed may 
be avoided, and many advantages placed within their reach. 

2. With regard to age, the Committee are prepared to 
undertake the care and simerintendence of Indian youths from 
— and in special cases below — the age of 11 years. It is not 
their wish to encourage parents to send their sons to England so 
young as to forget their home associations; but those who 
desire foi^ their sons a thorough English education, or intend 
them to compete at Examinations for the public service, should 
send them before they have completed their fifteenth year. 

3. To ensure constant and effective supervision, the Com- 
mittee have appointed Mr. Algernon Brown, M.A., of the 
University of Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, who has lately visited 
India, and has had successful experience in the training of 
Indian youths, to Superintendent of Students committed 
to their care, and he will, unless otherwise specially provided, 
carry into effect all arrangements for their welfare under the 
general counsel and direction of the Committee. 

4. Tutors, Schools, Colleges, places of abode, will be 
selected with strict regard to individual requirements, and in 
careful view of the Student’s future. It is not proposed to 
establish a general Boarding-house. 

5. In the selection of a Student’s profession or calling for 
life, the Committee will always be guided, in the first place, 
by the wishes of his parent or guardian ; in the absence of any 
expressed desire, it is recommended that the Studbht should 
follow the advice of the Committee in coming to this important 
determination. 

6. The Committee particularly desire their arrangements to 
include abundant opportunities for enabling each Student to 
obtain an intimate knowledge of the best side of English home- 
life and manners. 

7. In addition to providing facilities for general, profes- 
sional, and technical education, the Committee deem it important 
to promote, when practicable,, some acquaintance with the manu- 
factures of this country, especially such industries as are suit- 
able to India, ay., the making of woollen and cotton fabrics, 
papery cutlery, pottery and porcelain. 
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8. The Oommittee are prepared to arrange to give the 
Students the benefit of English or European travel, if it is 
desired ; hut this will, of course, involve additional expendituie. 

9. With regard to. expenses, for an ordinary school educa- 
tion, including board and. residence,' dress, vacation expenses, 
and cost of superintendence, the minimum sum is estimated 
at £200 a year. 

For professional. University and technical training, a larger 
amount is, of course, necessary, which will be settled in each 
case according to the course of study decided on. 

10. Fixed yearly or half-yearly prepayments of the annual 
sum agreed u^on are strictly required. 

1 1. Further, to meet any unforeseen expenses, 'a deposit of 
£100 must be paid to the Hon. Sec. or Treasurer before the 
Student’s arrival in England ; but this deposit, or any balance 
remaining, will be refunded on the Student’s return to India. 

12. All payments must be made to the Hon. Secretary 
or the Hon. Treasurer of the National Indian Association. The 
Committee earnestly recommend parents and guardians to 
abstain from sending the Student any money -except through 
this channel. 

13. A yearly Report and Statement of Accounts will be 
rendered to the parent or guardian of each Student. 

14. Students are advised to bring only such -clothes with 
them as are necessary for the voyage, which should include a 
thick overcoat and warm underclothing.. • 

English clothing is procured better and at less cost in 
England. Indian costume, being unsuitfo to the climate, is not 
ordinarily wor;i by Indian Students, but it ^s desirable that the 
Student tfiould provide himself with such dresgi, for use on 
special occasions. 

15. ' For the voyage to England, the P. & 0. Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, which carry the Government mails, are recom- 
mended, owing to the punctuality of their service; but the 
British India, the Star, and other Lines, are in many other 
respects equally good, and somewhat less expensive. 

By the P. & 0., the cost of a let class passage from Calcutta 
or Bombay is Rs. 680; 2nd class ditto, Rs. 370. Travelling 
expenses over and above this need not in either case exceed £5. 

16. Due notice being given, Students will be met on their 
arrival and provided with a suitable home, pending arrangements 
of a more permanent kind. 
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17. Particulars relating to legal^ medical, engineering, and 
agricultural education, courses of study, fees, &c., as well as 
sojpae information on mercantile pursuits, will be issued shortly 
by the Committee. 

18. The name and address of the Association are registered 
in the Government Telegrapt Code, the word being “On^nes.*^ 
A message sent from any telegraph office in India to “ Omnes,*^ 
London, will be delivered to the Hon. Sec. of the Association. 

19. Honorary Agents of the Committee will be appointed 
hereafter in various parts of India ; meanwhile, communications,, 
accompanied with references, should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary of the National Indian Association. 

Augtist, 18Sp. 


MEDICAL WOMEN FOR INDIA. 

The Countess of Dufferin’s Association. 

The Medical Women for India movement has been 
vigorously taken up, we are glad to find, by the Countess of 
Dufferiii, who has just now formed an Association in India 
for supplying female medical aid to the women of that country. 
Lady Dufferin is anxious that a sustained effort of an un- 
sectarian and national character should be organized, in order 
to facilitate the treatment of native ladies by practitioners of 
their own sex, and she- hopes that all who are interested in 
this important object yill combine their efforts. The Associ- 
ation will endeavoi^r to provide medical women for hospital 
wards and families, to found scholarships for Avomerj, students, 
and to supply trained nurses and inidwives for "lliospitals 
and private houses. The Viceroy is Patron, the . Presiding 
Governors and Lieut.-Governors are Vice-Patrons, and their 
wives Vice-Patronesses. The Executive Committee consists 
of a small central Committee working under the presidency 
of Lady Dufferin. A fund has been already started, and the 
Maharajas of Ulwar, Eutlam, and Cashmere are among those 
who have promised support and sympathy. Lady Dufferin 
has expressed her desire to work in concert with the National 
Indian Association. An untold amount of good may be 
expected from an organization started under such influential 
direction. 
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Payment op English Medical Women in India. 

By Dr. Elizabeth Bielby, M.D. 

I purpose, in this month’s Journal, to give fay views, more 
especially, as to the amount of fees that ought to. be paid to 
qualified medical women who go from this ccruntry to practise 
amongst Indian women and children. It is always difficult 
to write on the subject of right and due payment, for certain 
work done ; and in this particular instance the difficulty is 
greater, because comparatively few of the facts of the case 
are so thoroughly known by my readers, as to put them in a 
position to judge impartially. This arises from the fact, that 
even those who have lived in India, have not, except in a fe’w 
instances', occupied such positions as would enable them to 
take into consideration the bearings on both sides of the case. 
I will do my best to make as clear as possible the position 
that qualified women wish to take with regard to fees, and 
payment for appointments ; for much trouble and misunder- 
standing might arise if the question remains in the uncertain 
condition in which it is in at present. In all new movements 
it is of the greatest importance that a good beginning should 
be made ; so that, while many details must of necessity be 
changed, few of the main points may need altering. We 
think the time has come when the rate of payment that a 
qualified woman, going to work in India, has a right to expect 
should be clearly and fairly put before our readers. 

As I am mainly writing for India, not for England ; in 
regard to Indian women, not English;* for qualified women 
who are going to practise in India, noJ^in^England; — I must 
ask my readers to bear this fact in mi»d; for by their so 
doing uyi^h repetition will be saved. 

What fees has a qualified woman a right to ask — for 
attending medically the ladies and children of an Indian 
gentleman’s household ? 

In answering this question, I have not the least wish to 
lay down any hard and fast rule ; I am only anxious to point 
out certain general principles wliich I think ought to be a 
guide to all, at the same time leaving each individual free 
to make her own arrangements for special or particular cases* 

It is generally accepted amongst medical woman in this 
country that they should receive the same payment as 
medical men, whether for public appointments or as fees for 
attending private caies. Of course, there are differences of 
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chaises ; for instance, no medical attendant would charge one 
who has an income of two hundred a 3^ear as much as one who 
has as many tl^ousands. Again, a medical woman just start- 
ing a practice ^nnot command the same fees as one who has 
had years of experience. But these facts would be taken 
into consideration in the case of medical men too. What I 
maintain is, a small fee or salary should not be offered to a 
woman because her medical skill is to be used only for 
women and children. Against this it is argued that women's 
work is ordinarily not so well paid as men's, and that, there- 
fore, medical women ought to be content to receive much less 
pdyment than medical men. At the same time there are 
differences of opinion as to how much less a woman should 
be willing to take. But a little consideration will, I think, 
convince all who wish to deal fairly by women, that for a 
medical woman to take a considerably less fee, or rece^ive a 
much less salary, than a medical man would receive in the 
same position, and under the same circumstances, is impos- 
sible. It has cost the medical woman just as much time, 
money, and hard study to obtain her medical education as it 
has cost a man. She has had to spend exactly the same 
number of years at a scliool of medicine, Iiospitals, &c., 
before the Examiners would admit her to the Examinations 
for hei- diploma. In every particular the same. is exacted from 
her as a student as is exacted from men. In many cases 
she has borne great hardships, and made many sacritices to 
obtain her position;" and often she must be just as careful 
as a man to save^'sufjficicnt for old age. 

Again, if the medical woman consents to take much less 
than it is ustial to pay to medical meil in the sama, position, 
she will at once lose her proper standing, and will thus lower 
the whole movement for providing medical women for India ; 
also, much of the labour of the pioneers in the cause of 
medical women for England and India will be lost. If the 
services of a lady doctor are obtainable for much less remu- 
neration than those of a medical man, the result will be that 
the public will sincerely believe that her knowledge cannot 
be so valuable, or that her medical education has not been so 
thorough or complete as that of medical men. The conse- 
quence would be that medical women would, in the course 
of time, come to be looked upon as only second-rate doctors, 
to be used when no better could be^had, or because the 
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■ circumstances and family life of the patients they were called 
to attend precluded them from calling in a medical man. 

But it is said, “ Why not begin with low fees, and increase 
them afterwards?” By all means, if such a cburse is tj.keu 
as a beginning, and if a medical man would, have to do the 
same, in the same position and under the same circumstances. 
It is much easier to lose a position than to regain it. If 
medical women are willing to take the position which would 
follow from their being willing to receive very much less 
payment than is paid to men, they will find it next to impos-* 
sible ever to rise into a better position. 

Wc are told that the difliculty lies with Indian gentle- 
men ; that they will not be willing to pay a qualified woman 
nearly as much for attending the ladies and children of 
their Zenanas as they would pay to a medical man for 
attending themselves and their sons. I am afraid, in 
many cases, that is true. • But surely it should be our 
endeavour to cohviuco Indian gentlemen, that for a quali- 
fied English woman to take such a position is impossible. 
We ought to bear in mind, that not only is it impossible for 
the sake of the medical women, but also for the sake of 
Indian womcm We have no right to encourage the idea, so 
strongly held in India, that women and their sufferings are of 
such little account, or that what is done for the alleviation 
of their sutferiugs should be less than what is done for the 
alleviation of the sufferings of their fathers, husbands, or 
brothers. It ought to be our endeavour to shov.^ that we 
consider they arc of equal worth, and that •they should have 
the same consideration us men. 1 bcli(^e that while the 
majority of liniian gentlemen are not yet prepared to spend 
the same* money on their wives and daughters as they would 
on- themselves and their sons, yet there are some who are 
quite ready to do so. 1 quite admit that these are in the 
minority ; but often a united minority may do more for a 
good cause than a divided majority which opposes them, and 
in the end this minority may succeed. I believe it will be so 
with regard to the position that qualified women are to, take* 
in Indian practice, and especially if English friends will do 
all in their power to help things to move in the right direc- 
tion. I know great patience will be needed, and perhaps 
almost ever}" casfe would have to be taken into separate 
consideration. But while I am sure Indian gentlemen are 
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much to blame in the matter, English friends are also not 
free from blame. How few English people know, or care to 
understand, that a woman must spend the same time over 
her studies, and go through the same examinations, as a man, 
and that her diplomas are of exactly the same value as those 
of men ! As this is so in England, where women are valued 
and considered, I think we can hardly blame Indian gentle- 
men, if they are unwilling to give to qualified women the 
position that they give to qualified men. Indian ladies have 
Ibeen for generations looked down upon ; in very many cases, 
considered as no better than cattle. This state of things is be- 
coming somewhat changed, but much has yet to be done before 
the women of India are allowed to take their proper position. 
Again, the women (Dhaies) who attend Indian women are 
paid very little indeed. In some cases they are not paid at 
all in money, but receive food, &c., as i)ayment ; or for a very 
small sum, paid annually, they attend wdiole families of 
women. Up to quite recently it was considered that such 
would-be doctors were quite sufficient for Indian women. 
So when Indian gentlemen are advised to secure the help of 
a qualified medical lady, as a right and proper doctor for their 
wives and daughters, not only have they to get over many 
prejudices, but the question of payment is one of serious 
consideration. But as the difficulty of allowing qualified 
English women to attend in the Indian Zenanas has, in a 
great many instances, been overcome, so I believe will this 
difficulty as to due payment in time be overcome. I know 
much apathy exists ifi the minds of Indian gentlemen wdth 
regard to their du'ties towards their women. I know it is 
hard to get many Indian gentlemen to take a warcj.v interest 
in the improvement of their women ; but do not let us put 
qualified English women in an inferior position to qualified 
men, thinking that by so doing we shall improve the position 
of Indian women, for w^e shall find that their position is not 
improved by such means. 

It has been said, if qualified women would go to India, 
and be content to attend such Zenana patients as could jiay 
them very little, or npthing, tliey would get more than enough 
to do, and would at the same time do great good. But such 
a course is impossible, unless each qu^ified lady had such a 
salary guaranteed as would enable her not only to live in 
comfort, "but also as her position as a doctor demands ; and, in 
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addition to this, such as would enable her to put something away 
against the time when she will not be able to work. A medical 
woman must live in a certain style, and ny.ist keep up a 
certain position, whether she is receiving fees from her patients 
or not. Surely all the labour she has gone through, and the 
money she has spent, in obtaining that position, have to be 
taken into consideration. It can hardly be expected that a 
lady who works as a doctor in India, will do it with less hope 
of success, than the one who starts practice at home. The 
lady who l)egins practice in this country hopes to earn some- 
thing more than sufficient to live upon; she expects — after 
the first few years — to make sufficient’ income to enable her 
to save something for the time when work will be impossible. 
If this is so necessary here, how much more is it so in India, 
where the climate and so many other obstacles hinder a 
woman from working for as many years as at home ! Kut, it 
will be asked, ''What is to be done for the thousands of 
Zenana patients who can only afford to pay very small fees, 
or none Before T say what I think could be done for 
many of them, I would remind my readers that not all women 
in the Zenanas of India are ladies, as we understand the term,, 
and as it is understood by themselves. A man's social stand- 
ing ill his own class depends, in a great measure, hpon 
whether he can afford to keep his wdfe and daughters in 
Zenana or not. So it has come to pass, that upper-class 
servants, and otlier men in similar positions, keep their female 
relations as strictly "behind the Purdah” as a Prince does. 
J know that there are thousands of high-class women in the 
Zenanas who are very poor, and who could»not afford to pay a 
physicia^j Jber* full fee ; but the greatest number of Zenana 
jiatients, whose husbatids can only afford to pay small fees for 
medical^ attendance, belong to the upper servant and small 
shopkeeper class. To meet the wants of this class, 1 think 
dispensaries, on the provident plan, should be established — 
dispensaries where Zenana women, by paying a small sum 
each month, could have medicine and medical advice free. If 
such a dispensary were established in every city or town 
where an English qualified lady had an appointment, I believe 
it would be a great success, as meeting a great want ; and the 
necessity for the lady doctor to make so many visits to Zenanas 
uufible to pay fees would, in a great measure, be obviated. 
She should fix certain hours, two or three times a week, when 
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she could be consulted by such patients at the provident 
dispensary ; and it might be arranged that on such days she 
would not attend at the free dispensary. Many may think 
tbat^for a woman to go to a dispensary, it would .be necessary 
for her to be seeu by strange men, and that thus she would no 
longer be considered a Zenana woman, and would lose caste 
in the eyes of her friends. But it would not be in the least 
necessary that she should be seen by anyone but women ; for 
the dispenser and all the servants of the dispensary should 
be women. The patients could be carried to the dispensary 
in dolies. The entrance-hall should be large enough for tlie 
dolies to bS carried inside, before the women get out. That 
all this can be done I know ; for at the City Dispensary, 
Lucknow, in connection with the T.F.N.S. Missionary Society, 
this was done. The women who came in dolies were of the 
class of which I have written, and there was no difficulty in 
keeping them quite secure from being seen by men. That 
such a plan as I have written about would take much time, 
and require great patience in all who had to work it up, I am 
quite sure ; but 1 see no reason why it should not succeed. 
The women would not be pauperized, and so would retain 
•their self-respect ; and the medical woman’s time would not 
be unduly taxed. 

I should not like my readers to think that I wish lady 
doctors to do nothing for their Indian patients but what they 
are paid for, or that if full, or nearly full, fees aie insisted 
upon, they will lose opportunities of kindness and sympathy. 
For while I maintain they should not be paid less because 
they are women, qr because they are only going to attend 
women and children, there will be very many cases in which 
they will give their time gladly, knowing that they‘^’111 get no 
payment except tlie thanks of their })atieiits ; and I think a 
lady doAor who has her right recognised to charge the ordinary 
fee of a physician to those who can afford to pay, will have 
more time, and means, to show kindness and sympathy to those 
who can pay nothing. 

If a lady doctor had an appointment, or guaranteed salary 
(as I hope all who go from this country to practise there will 
have at first starting), the question will arise, how much time 
she is to give for the salary received ? I think it is impossible 
to state any rnle with regard to this : so much would depend 
On the nature of the appointment, or arrangements, and ujibn 
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the amount of salary given. Perhaps each appointment 
would need to have its own rules (unless the appointments 
were made hy Government, when the same rules would apply 
to all). On the part of those who arrange the appointments, 
there should be a readiness to recognise the right position of 
the lady doctor, and to give her a fair cliance, by private 
practice, to make more than just sufficient to live upon ; and 
I feel sure, on the part of medical women, there will be the 
earnest wish to fulfil their duties faithfully. I am sure the 
first concern of medical women' who go to India will not be 
how much money they can make, but how much good they 
can do ; how best use their skill for the relief of f#ie suffering 
women and children they will meet wherever they go. They 
will make it their first consideration, how they can raise the 
condition of Indian women, and how best serve them. 

I must ask the forbearance of my readers for writing so 
fully on this subject, when it may be thought that all could 
have been said in a few words; viz., that the position of 
qualified women in India should be exactly the same as that 
of qualified men; hut it is better that the reasons for in- 
sisting on that position should be known. 

It is our earnest wish to secure the permanent good of 
Indian women; that any change in tlieir condition that we 
are the means of bringing about should be of such a nature as 
to last ; and that we should thus help them to take their 
proper places in their homes and in the world. To bring 
about such a change needs much time; and great patience ; 
but I am persuaded that before long th^re w’ill be a great 
change for the better. When we consider what has been done 
in a few yety’s, and what changes have* taken place in the 
minds oMndian gentlemen with regard to the education of 
their wives and daughters, surely we can hope that much 
more will be done; that what has been done, tliotgh very 
good, is but the beginning of brighter and better things for 
Indian women and children. We must not forget that it is 
our duty to get the sympathy and help of Indian gentlemen 
in all we wish to do .for their women and children ; and we 
should let them see that we look upon their wives and 
daughters as our sisters, to be helped as such, and not as 
strangers. 


33 
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CHILD MARIHAGE IN INDIA. 

We mentioned in the last Journal a remarkable letter by 
a Hindu lady on Child Mamages which had appeared in the 
Times of India. We now give the letter, as an important 
contribution to the discussion of the subject. A ^Jertain 
degree of exaggeration must, we are told, be allowed for in 
regard to the generalisations which the writer makes from 
her own eNperieuce, and some o^ her suggestions may not be 
practical ; but there must be much trutli in the facts and argu- 
ments put forward, and we hope that tliis touching appeal will 
not be without effect in regard to customs wliich so greatly 
need reform. 

To the Editor of the Times of India. 

Sir, — Not being much accustomed to write in English— par- 
ticularly to newspapers — I submitted this letter to the inspection 
of a friend, who has kindly looked over and corrected it, where 
he thought correction was nedfessary. But for this friend^s 
kindness I should have not, I am afraid, dared to address you. 
I have to thank tliis gentleman, not only for the literary help 
given by him, but for the genuine sympathy he feels for our 
condition. 

The above subjects have been very keenly discussed through- 
out the whole of India for the last few montlis. The agitation 
against these evil customs is mainly due to the exertions of Mr. 
Malabari, who hi&s laid all Indian women under a debt of 
gratitude, for which cannot thank him too much. One cannot 
sufficiently apjflaud the moral courage of this gentleman, 
who has not only devoted a large portion of Ids va’hi&ble time 
to the consideration of these subject.s, but has undertaken the 
Hercullian task of agitating tlio whole of India for the abolition 
of these baneful practices. Everybody knows the misery 
which is brought upon the Hindu community by these wicked 
institutions — misery which is not confined to any particular 
class or section, but affects all , alike, the rich and the poor, the 
old and the young, though w^^en are tlie greatest victims. 
Yet, when foreigners {i.e., non-il^indus) are touched with pity 
at our hard lot, and try their utmost to relievo us from the 
tjranny under which we groan, why will our own peojde shut 
their eyes and remain as indifferent and unconcerned as ever ? 
The cause of this apathy seems to me to be this — that either 
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our people have no real desire to introduce wholesome reforms in 
our social customs, or that they have no moral courage to endure 
the difficulties in which such reforms may temporarilyland them. 

*The general apathy towards social improvements which 
characterises our people has been telling upon 'the whole com- 
munity, but it tells most heavily upon the feyiale sex. Hindu 
social customs do not entail on men half the difficulties which 
they entail upon women. Excepting the two pr.ncipal diffi- 
culties resulting from infant marriage, they enjoy full mented 
and physical freedom. Eeligion or social custom does not, 
in any way, interfere with their liberty. Marriage does not 
interpose any insuperable obstacle in the course of their studies. 
They can marry not only a second wife, on the of the 

first, but have the right of marrying any number of wives at 
one and the same time, or any time they please. If married 
early, they are not called upon to go to the house and to 
submit to the tender mercies of a mother-in-law ; not is any 
restraint put upon their actions because of their marriage. But 
the case with women is the very reverse of this. If the girl is 
married at the age of eight (as most of them are), her parents 
are at liberty to send her to school till she is ten years old ; but, 
if they wish to continue her at school longer, they must obtain 
the express permission of the ^rl’s mother-in-law. But even in 
these advanced times, and oven in Bombay — the chief centre of 
civilization — how many mothors-in-law are there who send their 
daughters to school after they are ten years old ? 

Thus, Mr. Editor, when we are just beginning to appreciate 
education, we are taken away from school, and, therefore, you 
can imagine what progress, if any, we could make in our studies 
in the scanty time at our disposal. Nothing tangible need be 
expected from the efforts of our reformer;! — ^^"hoso number even 
in Bombay is insignificantly small — wh6 h^ve dared to oppose 
the prejiirlices»of their community, and sent their daughteisand 
daughtefs^h-law' lo school after the ago mentioned above. For 
even a girl wdio is so exceptionally blessed as to have parents 
holding the most liberal views on education, can only prosecute 
her studies for three or four years longer; for she is generally a 
mother before she is fourteen, when she must, of sheer neces- 
sity, give up the dream of mental cultivation, and face the hard ^ 
realities of life. It seems, therefore, hoj^eless to expect any 
advancement in the higher female education, when the custom 
of infant, or' rather earl}', marriage continues as rife as ever. 
Unless this state of things is changed, all the efforts at higher 
female education seem like putting the cart before the horse. 

The wicked, and I might almost say inhuman, treatment 
to w'hich a young daughter-iu-law is subjected in the house 
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of her mother-iii-law has been a subject of bitter satire for 
writers, both English and native. The loss of mental and 
physical freedom which a girl experiences the moment she steps 
into the house ^ of her husband cannot be accurately realist 
by Englishmen. She must never think of sitting or speaking 
in the presence of her father-in-law or mother-in-law, nay, 
even in the presence of any other elder member of their 
family. She must get up early and go to bed late, must work 
with the servants (I don’t say like the servants, for they 
have the option of refusing to work, which she has not). 
It is the undoubted privilege of the mother-in-law to find 
fault with everything and anything done b}" the unfor- 
tunate victim. Any remonstrance from the culprit is 
promptly and sharply met by a torrent of abuse, often 
followed by direct or indirect corporal chastisement. If 
this discipline does not make the girl as docile as a beast, 
and as submissive as a slave, the mother-in-law can use her last 
weapon, and turn the girl out of doors. This is an extreme 
to which the girl, if she is wise, will never drive her mother-in- 
law to resort. For she can find no sympatliy for, or protection 
in, her distress from her parents, who might be regarded as her 
natural guardians. It is a poijit of honour with them not to 
shelter a girl who is so ignominiously turned out. They angrily 
advise her to forthwith repair to her husband’s house, and make 
due amends to the all-powerful mother-in-law No help need 
be expected from the husband. The poor fellow, hardly out of 
his teens, is saddled with a wife and a family of two or three 
children. He is entirely dependent on his parents for his 
barest necessities, and, by taking the side of his wife, it would 
be hard for him to keep his body and soul together. Often he 
has no education to risp above his surroundings; and oven if he 
has the will, he iias^not the power to help his wife out of 
her misery. If he is a good-natured, sensible lhd,jjie exhorts 
his wife to bide her time and conform to the whims of his 
parents j otherwise, he joins his worthy mother in brutally per- 
secuting what is ironically called his better half.” Even 
in the case of an educated boy-husband there is not much 
happiness in store for the girl- wife. He certainly dislikes 
the treatment given to bis wife by his parents, and occasionally 
thinks it incumbent upon him to comfort her. But there is 
no real love lost between them. If ho dislikes his parents for 
their harsh treatment of his wife, he despises his wife for 
her ignorance. He knows that his wife is illiterate and super- 
stitious, that she cannot sympathise with his aspirations, nor 
share the delights he has gathered at school or college, and, 
therefore, philosophically tolerates her as a necessary evil. 
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. My Englisli Teaders can hardly conceive thcr hard lot entailed 
Iipon Hindu women by the custom of early marriage. They 
might think, the picture a little too highly coloured; but I 
assure them that there is not, at least intentional, exaggeration. 

I know that in a city like Bombay, where education has ^ade 
so much progress, and contact with Europeans is so close^ 
the social asperities of Hindu life are considerably toned down 
in the higher classes, and there are a few gentlemen who 
earnestly labour to ameliorate our condition. But Bombay is 
not India, and a dozen reformers in Bombay or Poona are lost 
in the teeming millions of this vast continent. But even 
in Bombay (where mothers-in-law. as I have (lescribed them, 
are not an exception) the lot of the average Hindu girl is not 
more cheerful than I have painted it. This being the position 
of women, English friends ought not to be surprised to find 
them timid, languid, melancholy, sickly, devoid of cheerfulness, 
and, therefore, incapable of communicating it to others. 

The treatment which even servants receive from their Euro- 
pean, masters is far better than falls to the share of us Hindu 
women. Reduced to this state of degradation by the dictum 
of the shastris, looked down upon for ages by men, we have 
naturally come to look down upon ourselves. Our condition, 
therefore, cannot, sir, be improved, unless the practice of early 
marriage is abolished, and higher female education is largely 
disseminated. 

Since the advent of the English, there seems to be a great 
activity in the direction of reform, and superficial observers are 
misled into thinking that the natives have made great progress 
in western civilisation. However true this may be in individual 
oases, a deeper study of Indian life would show that there is not 
the least general improvement in social or domestic life of the 
natives, at least of the Hindus. We can shoiv many men who can 
hold theirjyvrf with Englishmen in different activities of the mind 
or body,* but how many families are there who are educated as a 
wJioley and are capable of taking a sensible part in matters social ? 

j^s men among Hindus have much more freedom of action 
than woment they are indifferent to the social reforms which pre- 
judicially affect the other sex. If this defect of theirs is pointed 
out by strangers (•.^., non-Hindus), instead of being ashamed of it,* 
they lose their temper, or at least make a great show of losing it. 

Sir, I am one of those unfortunate Hindu women whose 
hard lot it is to suffer the unnamable miseries entailed by the 
custom of early marriage. This wicked practice has destroyed 
the happiness of my life. It comes between me and that thing ' 
which ^ prize above all others— study and mental cultivation. 
Without the least fault of mine I am doomed to seclusion ; every 
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aspiration of mine to rise above my ignorant sisters is looked 
upon trith suspioion, and is interpreted in the most uncharitable 
manner. 

We have a proverb which says that “ we can philosophioaUj 
(ZiY. ‘"^coolly) bear the misfortunes of our neighbours,’* This 
is quite true. Td realise others* misery, you must feel it your- 
self. Men cannot, in the least, understand the wretchedness 
which we, Hindu women, have to endure. 

I have been thinking, Sir, for a long time of some means by 
which we could escape the grinding thraldom of this wicked 
custom, and the only efficient remedy that suggested itself to me 
was to appeal to Government to come to our help, and to root 
out this pernicious custom, which is eating up the very core of 
Hindu society. But what cliance was there for a poor, helpless 
woman like me to successfully approach and get redress from an 
august body like the Government ? I was almost giving way 
to despair, when happily the elaborate notes of Mr. Malabari 
were published. Sir, the perusal of these notes gave me, as 
it were, a now life. I felt that fortune was about to smile 
on the unhappy daughters of India. I was gratified to find 
that, if not a Hindu, at least a native was moved to champion 
our cause. I watched with anxiety, in the newspapers, the 
agitation which these notes had started, spread from one end of 
India to the other ; and when the Government called for the 
opinions of the leaders of the Hindu community, I felt sure that, 
now that these gentlemen were aroused to the sense of their 
duty, they would join in a body 'and strengthen the hands of 
Government in ameliorating the condition of their daughters 
and sisters. But, alas for the pleasing delusion ! The 
opinions of most o4 these gentlemen which have been permitted 
to see the light have 'dashed my hopes to pieces. I fear that 
Government would •’be ^most chary to pass a law if the very 
community (whose enlightened opinion these khuders are 
supposed to reflect) for whose welfare the law has to be enacted 
is represented to strongly protest against it. 

If, Sir, Government shirks its responsibility and gives up 
this matter, it may be, in deference to the wishes of these gentle- 
men, there is not the smallest chance of our people taking it up 
themselves for years to come, even if then ; *and in that case, 
though we are, by God*s grace, living under the beneficent rule 
of her Most Gracious Majesty the (iueen-UBapress, there can be 
none left to protect the women of India from the tyranny of 
these abominable customs. 

With due deference to the opinion of the so-called men of 
'Might and leading,*’ I beg to say that most of the objections 
adduced by them to Mr. Malabari’s notes — that Mr. Malabar!, 
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nc^ being a Hindu, cannot understand tbe Hindu customs , and 
their bearing correctly ; that tbe sufferings of Hindu wopien 
are not so great and acute as he paints them to be ; that if 
infant marriage is abolished a great impetus t^II be given to 
vice; that young men and women will turn their liberty to 
license ; that x^i^esent times are not ripe for the reforms advo-* 
oated, and that 'the gradual spread of education will bring 
about the necessary changes in fifty or sixty years ; that there is 
no harm in early or infant marriage, provided consummation is 
put off for a sufficiently long period ; that it is not only a 
humiliation to ask help from Government in social matters,^ but 
that in courting legislative interference> we shall be endanger- 
ing our freedom of action. — I say that objections like these 
appear to me a trifie too specious. 

I am convinced, I may repeat, that unless Government puts a 
stop to the custom of early marriage, our people are not likely 
for centuries together to abolish it. I should like to ask those 
who assert that the spread of education will work the necessary 
reforms, what proportion of the population should be educated 
to bring about the voluntary cessation of the practice of early 
marriage ? Then, again, is the spread of education to be judged 
by the number of people educated? If so, do the most civilised 
countries show a large percentage of educated people ? Beason- 
ing in this way, we ultimately come to the conclusion that the 
initiation of any reform depends upon the education of the 
higher classes ; in other words, upon the education of the few. 
The past history of the Hindus themselves proves that this 
must have been the case. Do people think that when Manu 
drew his (*;elebrated code, every membpr, or at least most 
members, of the community which was boun^ to follow it, were 
educated enough to appreciate its excellence, and that they will- 
ingly submitted to abide by it? No. ^ A^ew leading people 
among them *must have been persuaded to join Manu, and 
others must have followed in their w^ake. If Manu had waited 
till the Hindus were edmated enough to appreciate his code, he 
would have waited iu vain. But let us come to much nearer 
times. Do these gentlemen think that Government was not 
right in abolishing the suttoo and infanticide fifty years ago ; 
and that it should have waited , till we were sufficiently ei^- 
lightened to see the iniquity, and had abolished them ourselves ? 
It is, Sir, all very well to talk loudly of education and enlighten- 
ment, and BO on, till no sacrifice or duty is required from those 
who boast of them. Can any of these gentlemen honestly tell 
us what reform, with all their talk of education and enlighten- 
ment, they have introduced or tried to introduce? If, Sir, 
educated men like these, who fully admit the existence of the 
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evils, have neither the pluck nor the strong sense of duty to 
fight them, need we wonder at the indifference of the un- 
educated masses ? In a state of society where the educated, or 
the ‘‘upper tenj” are indifferent, and the uneducated ignorant, 
is it fash to invoke Government aid for the redress of these cry- 
ing grievances ? 

Thef ft must be some such law as Mr. Malabari proposes for 
the abolition of early marriages. If it is apprehended that 
a law of this kind, introduced all at once. wo«uld give a violent 
shock to the cherished prejudices of the 220 millions of India, 
andfithat it would lead to disturbance, then the law may be 
passed and published, but its operation deferred to five or ten 
years. Thus, when the law* comes in force, it will not come as an 
unexpected surpiise, but people will be accustomed to its clauses, 
and be prex^ared to abide by them. Then again, there is Mr. 
Malabari’s suggestion, that Government should appoint a Com- 
mittee of Hindu gentlenien, whose duty it should be to visit the 
Mofussll and exxdaiu tlie beneficent object of this legislation 
to the ignorant inhabitants of obscure towns and remote 
villages, and that the leaders of every section of the Hindu 
community should be enjoined to call a monthly meeting of 
their (jastes, and to explain to their more ignorant brethren the 
benefits which the law is expected to confer upon the community. 

In my humble opinion, the following should be some of the 
provisions of the legal measure contemplated : — 

(1 .) Any marriage performed without the sanction of Govern- 
ment, if disputed within a certain per iod^ shall ])e null and void. 

(2.) That no marriage shall be legal unless the bride is 15 
and the bridegroom 20 years old. 

(3.) After the passjjug of this law, if any man be married 
before 20, be shaM forfeit his right to enter the University. 
(This provision need not be rigorously enforced fei^omo time, 
as it may punish children for the sins of their parents.) 

(4.) As in large towns and cities registers of births and deaths, 
and in Bombay registers of vaccination are kept, and an}’' neglect 
is punished by fine, there shall be registers kept for the age of 
marriage ; and if the parties married are under the age sanctioned 
by law, they or their parents shall be liable for punishment. 

(5.) If it is found that the parents have laid a tax on or, in 
other words, sold their daughters, they shall be punishable by law. 

Under no circumstances shall the wife be older than the 
husband. A law containing some such provisions is necessary 
to be passed and published as widely as possible. No doubt, in 
enforcing this law, a large expenditure of money and effort will 
be incurred by Government. The Registration Department will 
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have to be largely increased, and greater efficiency added. But 
' what expense can be too great when the happiness of millions 
of her Majesty’s subjects is in risk ? 

But before I appeal, on behalf of myself and my suffering 
sisters, to his Excellency the Viceroy, to devote a portion o& his 
precious time to the cousideration of this subjeot, let lUe entreat 
the leaders of our community to consider the matter in a solemn 
and fair spirit. If we do not complain of the misery entailed 
upon us by the evil custom of early marriage, it does not follow 
that our misery is less acute than it really is. If a poverty- 
stricken man puts up with many privations and incouvenie^^ 
which could not be borne by people who are very w'ell^WP, 
it does not follow that the former does not suffer because he does 
not complain. Pray, therefore, don’t think that our misery 
is light because we are inured to it. Because you cannot enter 
into our feelings, do not think that we are satisfied with the life 
of drudgery that we live, and that we have no taste for and 
aspiration after a higher life. 

You, gentlemen, anxiously long for the regeneration of 
India. If arts and srdences fiouiish, if trade and industry 
progress aiuohg ouw people, you think everything will come 
right and India will prosper. But do you seriously believe (I 
beseech you to consider calmly) that such a happy state of 
things is possible when you allow boys and girls to be fathers 
and mothers'before they are hardly out of their teens? Do you 
expect anything good or great from a boy-husband and a girl- 
wife saddled with tlie cares and anxieties of an increasing 
family, and having to fight their way through the hard realities 
of life? Do you think that tlie sons and daught-rs of such 
parents, who want strength of body and mind themselves, 
will be capable of achieving the brigl^ future which — pray 
excuse me for saying so — you fondly anticipate for them ? 

I entreat ^ou, gentlemen, once more, before this your 
newly- awakened desire for social reform wanes, to co-operate 
with Government in emancipating your sons and daughters from 
the social thraldom under which they groan. If you succeed in 
bringing about this salutary reform, spread of education, 
development of arts and sciences, the production of an able- 
bodied and strong-minded race of men and women — in fact, the 
mental and material prosperity of India, will follow^ as a matter 
of course, and India will revert to its once proud position hi the 
scale of nations. 

Sir, I intended to have my humble say on enforced widow- 
hood ” also, but as this letter has already grown more lengthy 
than I intended, I will stop here for the present. 

A Hindu Lady. 
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Two Papers on How fab Agriculture and Eailways 

. CONTRIBUTE TO THE WELFARE OF INDIA ; AND, Is A 
NEW AND MORE STRINGENT FACTORY ACT REQUIRED FOE 

« [IE EEGULATION of THE MiLL INDUSTRY OF BOMBAY? 
y Nusserwanji Sheriarji Oinwalla. Bombay, 1885. 

In a small pamphlet of less than fifty pages, Mr. 
Oinwalla, of Broach, discusses some of the most important 
questions bearing upon the prosperity of the Indian peoples. 
We will endeavour to give briefly the drift of his remarks. 
The resources of India are primarily agricultural ; the soil is 
naturally rich and fertile, “but by constant use and rough 
handling it has already been deprived of a great part of its 
fecundity and richness.” The people are patient and hard- 
working, but “ sadly wanting in their appreciation of special 
manures to be made use of in increasing the vigour and 
fertility of the almost exhausted land.” “ Uncultivated tracts 
of virgin soil should be ploughed with the appliances of 
modern science, and with the implements of European 
husbandry.” Mr. Ginwalla draws a dismal picture of the 
Indian Eyot generally. “It seems incontestable (lie says) 
that certain parfs of the great population of India are 
sinking deeper and deeper into irretrievable poverty in the 
absence or want cff new fields of enterprise, and on account 
of discouragement met with by adventurous Irad public- 
spirited capitalists, both English and Native.” The' meaning 
of this sentence is not very clear ; but the following extract 
pretty forcibly explains the position, as it appears to the 
writer of the pamphlet: 

“The beet of English energies and the highest of abilities 
are continually directed in finding out and grappling with the 
evil 'trhich hourly haunts a cultivator’s life. But the chief 
problem is, how to remove the pressing burden which weighs 
down the ryot’s head; how to awaken his dormant faculties; 
how to train him up so as to make him appreciate the advan- 
tages accruing from the application of science and art to the 
bettering of the impoverished Indian soil; how to make him 
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fboldly face the depressing influences of the oft-recurring 
droughts : how to prevail upon him, by convincing arguments 
and soft persuasion, not to squander away his hard-won earnings 
in ridiculous religious ceremonies and rites; and, at ladt, how 
to rescue him from the grasp of his blood-sucking creditors.” 

Mr. Ginwalla goes on to recommend model farms, im- 
proved ploughs and other agricultural implements, extended 
irrigatiou, works, &c., all to be introduced and carried out by 
English cap^al, guided by English energy and geogs. 
“This (he says) is almost tlie only hope of raising iBlje 
production of the country to a point which should be sufficient 
to maintain its vast fuid teeming population.” That this is 
a verj narrow view is ])roved by the fact that even now the 
country not only produces sufficient for the wants of its own 
people, but has a large and ever-increasing export trade in 
the necessaries of life, and in the one item of wheat is 
become a formidable competitor with America in the English 
market. 

It is the great railway system of India which has made 
this trade possible, and to its cxteftsion we Qiust look for 
still greater benefits. We believe about 12,000 miles of 
railway are now opened in India. Mr. Ginwalla says : 
“This work is nothing, looking to the cheapest labour we 
could get in India. The great deterrent to the wide extension 
of railways is the marked absence of petty economies, and 
the extended employment of expensive European labour in 
the place of the cheaper labour of the ’country.” And in 
another place he remaiks: “The controj of ^Government was 
found to be not sufficiently strong as to make the companies 
observe e.cQ»oi5y in the construction and management of 
railways.” * 

•We take exception to both these statements. We have 
before remarked in this Journal that the Indian railways 
have been constructed almost entirely by native labour, with 
just so much European superintendence as wds necessary to 
instruct the workers in new methods of w'orking ; and; in the 
absence of actual statistics, we are not far wrong in saying 
that at least nine-tenths of the hands now employed in 
cQ|uiection with railways in India are native. “ Petty 
economies” are not usually deemed essential to successful 
and economical working, but rather the contrary. And with 
regard to the Government control, it is well known that some 
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of the most expensive mistakes committed in the earlier days^ 
of failway work in India arose from the interference of 
Government controllers over-riding tlip experience of engineers 
whQse lives had been devoted to that work. 

Mr. Ginwalla says, “ The question of filling up the 
country of India with a network of railways is principally 
bepeficial to the English manufacturer and merchant.” We 
would fain believe that the Indian cultivator, who finds new 
markets for his produce, and therein incentives to improved 
n^mHods of production, will reap, at all events, iqual benefit. 

^Tn Mr. Ginwalla’s remarks on Factory Legislation we are 
disposed to agree. We think, witlvhim, that “ those who aii3 
of proper age, and are able and Willing to work, should be 
left free to make the best use they can of their time and 
physical powers,” and that Oovernnient interference should 
be directed to the secuyng of proper ■ ventilation in mill 
buildings, protection from accidents, registration of the ages 
of children, provision for education, and recreation or rest, 
provision of proper dwellings, and (Mr. Giuwalla adds) “the 
protection of the hard-earned wages of the operatives and 
their children from the rapacity of Marwarees and otliers.” 

Mr. Ginwalla devotes his last pages to the wide questions 
of infant marriage, enforced widowhood, “ the wicked and 
immoral practice of polygamy,” the opium and Abkari acts, 
the salt tax, &c., on all of which "legislation in the right 
direction, and. agreeable to the opinion of the public and 
their requirements,’’' is demanded. 

The temperatT;, intelligent discussion of questions affecting 
the material andu solial well-being of the people of India 
cannot be otherwise than beneficial ; and although we do not 
agree with Mr. Giuwalla on all points,, -we heartily welcome 
his pamphlet, and hope it will be wddely read. 


Mr. Ginwalla also sends us a translation into Gujerati of 
a little book on Etiquette, published in England under the 
title of Don't How far its prohibitions and suggestions will 
be profitable to his countrymen we can hardly judge, but 
there can be no harm in widening, their acquaintance wjjih 
English ideas of (conventional) right and wrong. 

Lx,. J- P- KNItJHT. 
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A BOOK OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUET. 


A curious small volume has been brought to our notice, 
called The Economy of Human Life, dated 1781, and pub- 
lished by®of4sley,'London. It purports to be the translation 
of an a^ie|fr Sanskrit manuscript in the possession of a 
former Laifi^ of Thibet. The manuscript, according 
preface, was tiapslated ^into Chinese by a learned Chinese 
gentleman named* Caotslu, who had discovered it. This 
Chinese version agai!T--^s translated into English by an 
Englishman then residing in China, and printed at London. 
We are uncertain whether tlie English translation was 
printed for private circulation only. The frontispiece depicts 
*‘an ancient Brahmin,” with outstretched arm, and a Euro- 
pean-looking book under his ai*m, receiving a scroll from a 
heavenly hand. Near by Hows a river, and all. around are 
palm trees. The book informs us that this drawing “ is a copy 
irom one found with the original MS., and which Caotsou has 
prefixed to the C'hinese translation.” The name of the 
translator is not nuiiitioned ; he is merely described as an 
** English gentleman now residing in China.” 

We cannot say that the account given in this book of its 
origin is supported by internal evidence. The Economy of 
Human Life shows on many points the greatest dissimilarity 
to Oriental forms of thought and view’s of e^cistence. Its in- 
terest appears to lie in the fact that the pretence of the dis- 
covery of aji^-i^^jkrit MS. should have been successfully chosen 
over 100 years, in order to give weight to some excellent 
moral precepts which the real author wished to put forth. 
The eighteenth century was one in* which, as has been well 
said, “literary masquerade” was in fashion, and probably this 
book is an instance of the fashion ; but it is also an instance 
of the interest in the East wdnch had already arisen. Wc 
obtained the opinion in regard to it of the late Mr. Vaux, 
Secretary of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. He thought decidedly 
that it was of Western origin, but he tried in vain to ascertain 
the history of the book. He, however, found by inquiry^t the 
British Museum that at least fifty editions exist, beginning with 
1749 (thirty-two years earlier than the date of the copy in our 
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hands). Mr. Yaux had intended to mal^e farther inqu4ries| 
respecting it at the Bodleian library, but such intention was^ 
frustrated by his death. We shall^ be glad if any of our 
readers* can throw light on the volume. 

^he following letter from this English gentleman to the 

Earl of describes how Caotsou first discovered this 

curious manuscript : 

** Peking, 1*^ 1749. 

“My Lord, — In the last letter which I . haJ^e^honour of 
wiling to your lordship, dated Dec. 23rd, 1748* I think I 
concluded all I had to say in regy^ to th^ topography and 
natural history of this great empilfe. . ..,j*But a remarkable 
occurrence'has hapi)ened lately, whic mwig rosses the conversation 
of the literati here, and mav hereafter, perhaps, afford matter 
of speculation to the learned in Europe. ... 

“ Adjoining to China on the west is the larger country of 
Thibet, called by some Barantola. In a province of this country, 
named Lasa, resides the grand Lama, or high-prieat of these 
idolaters, who is reverenced, and even adored as a god, by must 
of the neighbouring nations. . . . Ilis residence is in a 
most magnificent pagod, or temple, built on the top of the 
mountain Pontala. . . . When tho grand Lama receives 
the adorations of the people, he is raised on a magnificent altar, 
and sits cross-legged upon a splendid cushion ; his worshippers 
prostrate themselves before him in tho humblest and most abject 
manner ; but ho returns not the least sign of respect, nor ever 
speaks, even to the greatest princes. He only lays his hand 
upon their heads and they are fully persuaded that they receive 
from thence a f«tll forgiveness of all thoir sins. . . . The 
learned in China h^vo'loiig been of opinion that, in the archives 
of this grand temple, some very ancient books •have for many 
ages. been concealed, and the i:)reseiit emperor, ^ho is very 
curious in searching after the writings of antiquity, became at 
length so f uUy conviuceik r»f the j)n)babiUly of his opinion, that 
he determined to try whetlier any discovery of this sort could be 
made. To this end, his first care was to find out a person 
eminently skilful in the ancient languages and characters. He 
at length pitched upon one of the Hanlins, or doctors of the first 
order, whose name was Caotsou, a man of about fifty years of 
age, of a grave and noble aspect, of great eloquence, and who, 
V>y an accidental friendship with a certain learned Lama, who 
had :je»ided for many years at Peking, was become entimy 
master of the language which tho Lamas of Thibet use amongst 
thera^ielvep. 
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. With theder Qualifications l^e set forward on his journey; 
and to g^ye ^is commission the greater weight, the emperor 
honoured 4iim with the title of Oolao, or prime minister; to 
which he added a most magnificent equipage and attend&its, 
with presents for th^ Grand Lama, and the ctther prin<ypal 
Lamas^ of an immense value ; also a letter, written with his own 
hand. . . . When he arrived -in these sabred territories, 
the magnificence of his appearance, and the richness of his 
presents, f^ed not to gain him a reddy admission. He had 
apartmen|^ apjmmted him in the sacred college, and was 
assisted mU^s in^^ies by one of the most learned Lamas. He 
continued tubr^neSflkix months, during which time he hadVhe 
satisfaction of nntoig m^y valuable pieces of antiquity ; from 
some of which he^i^^ made very curious extracts, and hath 
formed such probabl^TOaJectures concerning their authors, and 
the times wherein they were written, as proves him to be a man 
of great judgment and penetration, as well as most extensive 
reading. But the moat ancient piece he hath discovered, and 
which none of the Lamas for many ages had been able to inter- 
pret or understand, is a small system of morality, written in the 
language and character of the ancient Gymnosophists, or Brahmins ; 
jkit by what particular person, or in what time, he does not 
'pretend to determine. This piece, however, he wholly trans- 
lated ; though, as he himself confesses, with an utter incapacity 
for reaching, in the Chinese language, the strength and sub- 
limity of the original. The judgments and opinions of the 
Bonzecs, and the learned doctors, are very much divided con- 
cerning it. Those who admire it the most highly are very fond 
of attributing it to Confucius, their own great philosopher, and 
get over the difficulty of its being written 'in the language and 
character of the ancient Brahmins by supposing this to be only 
a translation, and that the original worK Confucius is lost. 
Some will have it to be the institutes of Lao Kinn, another 
Chinese philosopher, contemporary with Confucius, and founder 
of the sect Tao-ssei* ; but these labour under the same difficulty 
in regard to the language with those who attribute it to Con- 
fucius. There are others, who, froui some particular marks and 
sentiments which they find in it, suppose it to be written by the 
Brahmin Dandamis, whose famous letter to Alexander the Great 
is recorded by the European writers. AVith these Caotsou him- 
self seems most inclined to agree ; at least, so far as to think 
that it is really tho work of some ancient Brahmin ; being fully 
p^Buaded,'from the spirit in which it' is written, that it is no 
translation. One thing, however, occasions some doubt aiqpngst 
them, and that is the plan of it, which is entirely new to the 
Eastern people, and so unlike aD}>1;hing that they have ever 
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fieen, that if it was not for soiiipi terms of ezpratsum peouliar to J 
the East, and the impossibility of aocounting * for Its beings 
written in this very ancient language, many woldd suppose it to 
be the work of an European. ^ 

But, whoever was the writer of it, the great noise which 
makes in this <;ity and all over the empire, the eagerness with 
which it is read by all kinds of people, and the high encomiums 
which are given to it by some, at length determined me to 
attempt a translation of it into English; especialj^as I was , 
persuaded it would be an agreeable present ^^youmlordship. 
And I was the more easily induced to makdrois as, vei^ 
happily for me, you cannot judge how fajjtfnaye fffllen short of 
the original, or even of the Chinese t^adfati^m 'One thing, how- 
ever, it may perhaps be necessary to apolofl^lbr, at least to give 
some account of ; and that is, the style andmanner in which 1 have 
translated it. 1 can assure your lordship, that when I first sat 
down to the work, 1 had not the least intention of doing it in 
this way ; but the sublime manner of thinking which appeared 
in the introduction, the great energy of expression, and the 
shortness of the sentences, naturally led me into this kind of 
style; and I hope the having so elegant a pattern to form 
myself upon, as our version of the book of Job, the Psalm^ 
the works of Solomon and the Prophets, hath been of 8om6 
'advantage to my translation ^ 

The Hconumy of lIiLtnan Life is divided into several parts, 
from which we will now proceed to give some extracts : 

Introduction. — Bow down your heads unto the dust, 0 ye 
inhabitants of earth ! Be silent and receive, with reverence, 
instruction from on high! Wheresoever the sun doth shine, 
wheresoever the wind doth blew, wheresoever there is an ear to 
hear and a mind to conceive, thou let the precepts of life bo 
made known, let the maxims of truth, be honoured and obeyed. 
All things proceed from God. His power unbounded ; 

his wisdom is from eternity; and his goodness endureth for 
ever. . . . The voice of Wisdom speaketh in all his works ; 
but the human understanding comprehend eth it not. . . . 
Justice and mercy wait before his throne; benevolence and 
love enlighten his countenance for ever. Who is like unto the 
Lord in glory ? Who in power shall contend with the Almighty? 
Hath he any equal in wisdom ? Can any goodness be compared 
uniio him? . . . Hear, then, his voice, for it is grains; 
and he that obeyeth shall establish his soul in peace.” 

“Part I. — Duties that Relate to Man: Consideration. Com- 
mune with thyself, 0 man ! and consider wherefore thou art 
made. Contemplate thy powers, contemplate thy wants and con- 
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neotionB : so sliatt thou discovOT the duties of life, and be directed 
in all thy trays.. Proceed not to speak or to act before thou Imt 
weighed thy words, and examined the tendency of eyeiy stenlAiou 
sfaalt take : so shall disgrace fly far from thee, and in thy nouse 
idbell shame be a stranger ; repentance shall not visit thee; nor 
sorrow dwell upon thy cheek. . . . Hearken; therefore, unto 
&e voice of Oonsideration ; her words are the words of Wisdom, 
and her paths shall lead thee to safety and truth. Modesty. 
Who art^thou, 0 man ! that presumeth on thine own wisdom ? 
or why !igost thbu vaunt thyself on thine own acquirements? 
the flrst step towaj|f|8 being wise is to know that thou art 
ignorant; and if thou.wouldbt be esieemed in the judgment of 
Others, cast off tlire'^ folly of seeming wise in thine own conceit. 
. . . The speech of a modest man givOth lustre to truth, 
and the diffldence of his words excuseth his error. He 
relieth not on his own wisdom : he weigheth the counsels of a 
ffriend, and receiveth the benefit thereof. . . Prudence. . . . 

a bridle on thy tongue ; set a guide before thy lips ; 
lest the words of thine own ‘mouth destroy thy peace. 
... Of much speaking cometh repentance; but in silence 
is safety. ... A bitter jest is the poison of friendship; 
and he who refrains not his tongue shall live in trouble. 
Use not to-day what to-morrow may want ; noither leave that to 
hazard which foresight may provide for, or care prevent. Forti-^ 
tude. ... As the camel beareth labour and heat and hunger 
and thirst, through the deserts of sand, and fainteth not, so a 
man of fortitude shall sustain his virtuo through perils and 
distress. A noble spirit disdaineth the malice of Fortune ; his 
greatness of soul is not to be cast down. As a rock in the sea, 
he standeth firm, and tlie dashing of the wa'^s disturbeth him 
not. . . . Under the prersure of misfortunes, his calmness 
aUeviates their weight, and by his constancy^e shall surmount 
them.” (Other Sections treat of Applicationy Emulation^ and 
Contentment.) 

' Part II. — The Passions: Mope and Fear. The promises of 
Hope are sweeter than roses in the bud, and far more flattering 
to expectation ; but tho threatenings of Fear are a terror to the 
heart. . . . The terrors of death are no terrors to the good : 
restrain thy hand from evil, and thy soul ehaJl have nothing to 
fear. In all thy undertakings let a reasonable assurance 
animate thy endeavours : if thou despairest of success, thou 
shalt not succeed. . . . Pity. As blossoms and flowers are 
strewed upon the earth by the hand of Spring ; as the kindness 
of Summer produceth in perfection the bounties of Harvest ; so 
the smiles of Pity shed blessings on the children of Misfortune. 

34 
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. . . Shat not tMafl ear, tberefore, against th<9 ones of die 
neitlier harden thine heart against tihe oalamities of the innooeni.” 

‘*!Part JN. Natural ReJatiom: Suaband. Take nnto thyeelf 
a wiXe, and obey the ordinances ‘ of God ; take unto thyself a 
wife, * and becomV) a faithful member of society. But examine 
with care, and fix not suddenly. On thy present choice d^ends 
the future happiness of thee and thy posterity. . . . Fathtr, 
Oonsider, thou who art a parent, the importance of^t^y trust, 
the being thou hast produced, it is thy duty to^ support. Pre-- 
pare him with early instruction, and season his mih^ with the 
maxims of truth. Watch the bent of his inclination ; set him 
right in his youth, and lot no evil habit gain -strength with his 
years. So shall ho ^ise like a cedar on thc*mountains ; his head 
shall be seen above the trees of the forest. Ibon, . . . The 
piety of a child is sweeter than the incense of Persia offered to 
the sun ; yea, more de licious than o<iours wafted from a field of 
Arabian spices by the ’western gale*'. Be faithful, then, to fhy 
father, for he gave thee life ; and to thy mother, for she sustained 
thee. Brothers, . . , Lot tlie bonds of affection unite thee with 
thy brothers, that peace and happiness may dwell in thy father’s 
house. ... If thy brother is in adversity, assist him ; if 
thy sister is in trouble, forsake her not. So shall the fortunes 
of tny father contribute to the support of his whole race, and 
his care be continued to you all in your love to each other.” 

Part Y. — Providence — JTise and Ignorant. The gifts of the 
understanding are the treasures of God ; ‘and he ujipointeth to 
every one his portion, in w hat measure secnieth good unto him- 
self. Hath he endow ed thee w ith wdsdom ? Hatli ho cmlighteiled 
thy mind with the* knowdedge of truth ? miniunicato it to the 
igfnorant for their « instruction ; communicato it to the wise for 
their improvement. . . . The jdhlo of oiajjtme&s is an 

abomination, and to talk much is tlie foolishness of folly; 
nevertheless, it is the part of wis<Iom to bear the impertinence 
of fools, to heay their absurdities with patience, and pity their 
weakness . . . He boasteth of attainuients in things of no 
worth ; but when it is a shame to be ignorant, then he hath no 
understanding. . . . Rich and Pour Tlie man to whom God 

hath given riches, and a mind to employ them aright, is pecu- 
liarly favoured and highly distinguished. . . . Ho protecteth 
the pr)or that are injured ; he suffereth not the mighty to oppress 
the meek. . . . But woo unto liim that hoapeth up wealth 
in abundance, and rejoiceth alone in th(< possession theriKif; 
that griiideth the face of the poor, and considereth not the 
sweat of their brow. . . . Let the poor man comfort him- 
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r^ee; lor he hath'iiaany reasons^ * He eittetli^own 
to lid» morsel in peace ; his table is not crowded with 
and* deronrers. He is not embarrassed with dependents, no^ 
teamed with the clamours of solicitation. . . . Let uM the 

rich, therefore, presiunb on his riches, nor the poor despond hi 
his poverty : for the providence of Ood dispenseth happiness to 
them both ; and the distribution thereof^is more equally made 
than the fool can believe.” 

** Part VI. — Social Duties: Denevoknee. When thou con- 
siderest thy wants, when thou beholdest 4:hy imperfections, 
acknowledge his goodness, 0 man ! who honoured thee with 
reason, endowed then with spoecli, and placed thee in society, 
to receive and confer reciprocal helps and mutual oblige 
tions. . . . It is thy duty, therefore, to be friendly to man- 

kind, os it is thy interest that men should be friendly to thee. 
As the rose broatheth sweetness from its own nature, so the 
heart of a benevolent man produceth good works. Ja^tiee, 
The> peace of society depeudeth on justice; the happiness of 
individuals on the ce^rtjiin enjoyment of all their possessions. 
Keep the desires of thy heart, therefore, within the bounds of 
moderation ; let the hand of J ustice load them aright. . . • 

In thy dealings with men, bo impartial and just, and do unto 
them as thou wouldst they should do unto thee. Charity. 
Happy is the man who liath sown in his breast the seeds of 
benevolence : the produce thereof shall be charity and love. 
He assifatoth the poor in tlieir trouble ; he rejoiceth in furthering 
the prosperity ol all men. lie calmeth the fury, he healeth 
the quarrels, of augry men, and proventeth the mischiefs of strife 
and animosity. . . . Gratitude. The hand of a generous man 
is like the clouds of heaven, which drop upen the earth fruits, 
herbage, and flout rs; the heart of tbo ungrateful is like a 
desert of sand^ A\liich swallowoth with greediness the showers 
that fall, biif burictli them in its bosom, and produceth nothing. 

. . . Receive not a favour from the hand of the proud ; to the 
selfish and avaricious liavo no obligation : the vanity of Pride 
shall expose thee to shame ; the greediness of AVarico shall never 
be satisfied. Sincerity. The tongue of the sincere is rooted in his 
heart : hypocrisy and deceit have no place in his words. He bl usb- 
eth at falsehood, and is confounded; but in speaking the truth he 
hath a steady eye. He adviseth in friendship ; he reproveth with 
wisdom; and whatsoever he proniiseth shall surely be performed.” 

The Economy of Human Life was brought to our notice by 
Miss M. Martin, of Cambridge, an occasional contributor to 
this Jownal, 


04 * 
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OUE OEDINAEY LIFE IN INpiA IS FULL OF 
SUPEESTITIONS. 


Whatever India was two thousand years ago, we do not 
know anything precisely about it. The past history of our 
country is dim. , Our Fooram, the oldest records, bear no 
date. All knowledge whatever that we possess is traditionary. 
The great writers of our nation have proved several times that 
India was as civilized and advanced in literature as the 
present Europe claims to be. Nevertheless, I cannot under- 
stand how any changes or evolution can transform a polished 
nation into a rude and barbarous one. India of the present 
day is like a (}reek metropolis for superstitions, and these have 
existed for luuidreds of years. 

I should like to refer briefly to some of the superstitions 
by which we arc surrounded, as I have proposed in the head- 
ing of this short paper. I will avoid^ as far as possible, 
dealing with the history or character of our people. 

•Let us begin with the ideas that prevail among Hindoo 
women concerning themselves in the North-West Provinces, 
and, I believe, all over India. 

Generally, a Hindoo married woman will keep her hair 
with the greatest care ; she will never have it cut, even in 
illness. The cimk, or pin, which she wears is a most sacred 
thing : your tellisg her to cut her hair, or break the pin, will 
convey malicious intebtions against her husband ! 

Now we will take the nose. Manied ladies jveai* a nose- 
ring, of the value suitable to their position. Sometimes it is 
simply a wire of gold ; sometimes it is set with valuable and 
brilliant diamonds. Anyhow, the nose-ring is a most hallowed 
thing. If you are not careful how you speak with the lady 
about it, or if you say, “There is no necessity for wearing 
such a useless thing,” she will understand by this that you 
wish her husband’s de^th ! In some districts they wear large 
nose-rings, and in others smalL This, we should think, is a 
matter of fashion. Sometimes our women also use a small 
nose-ring as well as a large one. I am not sure whether 
this ring has also anything to do with their husbands’ 
welfare. 
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Let US consider another part of the body — the arm. This 
is decorated with crystal bangles, or choories, and with gold 
and silver bracelets. Our ladies do not mind, these valuable 
jewels being talked about in an offensive way; but the ctystal 
choaries, which are worth nothing, have some'connection with 
the life of the dear husband : breaking these last is a bad 
omen, and is sure to bring down some calamity upon his life ! 
There is nothing worse than to ask a lady to wear silver 
bangles instead of crystal, because the former are always used 
by widows, who are generally deprived of the latter. 

Again, I will refer to the toe. Every woman must wear 
toe-rings, which are called bichwas. She is very particular 
about this. If anyone, even her husband, criticise this style 
of ornament, she will take offence ; for the remarks have the 
same meaning as that to which 1 have previously alluded. 

You will never be pardoned for discussing these four things 
•with a married lady whose husband is alive. 

Superstition is so strongly rooted amongst us that it is 
very difficult to remove it. For instance, if a man has started 
to some place, and by chance sneezes, or hears .anybody else 
do so, he will stop, and will go a little later ; or he will post- 
pone his journey for a longer period. In tRe same way, if any 
fuel comes in his wa 5 % the traveller will return, for fear of 
meeting with some accident. If fruits or flowers come before 
him, he is always pleased ; for this is a sign of success. 

As a matter of fact, to collect all the information concern- 
ing the superstitions of our country would require a consider- 
able time ; and upon this absurd subject many books might 
be written, but you can derive no benefit from such reading, 
and it is really a vraste of time. The reason why. I have 
alluded to a few, and am about to relate some more instances 
of a similar kind, is to show that ignorance has so long pre- 
vailed among our people that tliey lead almost a life of blind- 
ness. They prefer to die rather than alter their belief. One 
or two more examples will conclude this paper. 

Everybody naturally rejoices to see the moon and her soft 
light, and to smell the delicious odour of the rose. But, 
among our people, it is thought a dangerous thing to bring an 
infant into the moonliglit, or to give a rose into his hand. In 
both cases, fairies and ghosts, >vandering in the moonlight 
and hovering over the rose, will injure the child. The law of 
Nature, it seems to us, is suspended here. We have even seen 
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parents object to the planting of a rose-tree in the courtyard 
of a house on account of a new-born child. Sometimes the 
parents put a black mark on the foreheads of their pretty, 
children, to save them from the piercing eyes of strangers, 
which might aifect their health ; and so on. 

My resolute and unswerving conviction is this, that unless 
euperstition — that important and powerful agent for mischief 
in India — ^is killed, we shall never improve. At present, the 
people of our country are sinking into the deep abyss of 
misery and wretchedness ; their actions are seldom creditable ; 
superstition has deceived them as much as Lucifer misled 
Prince Henry, in Longfellow’s poem. May Providence bestow 
his mercy upon the people of India ! May the Unseen 
Power lead their hearts to seize the good, and abandon the 


evil ! 


Veritas. 


London. 


The following letter, by ‘'A Native Thinker/’ which 
appeared not long ago in the Madras Times, shows the effects 
of superstition in regard to marriages, confirming the views 
expressed in the above article : 

* The difficulties attendant upon the choice of suitable hus- 
bands for the girls of a Hindu family are generally many and 
great ; and I am bound to say that these difficulties are enor- 
mously aggravated by Hindu astrology. 

“The anxious parent and relatives of a girl, after much 
inquiry and reseaioh, make a choice — good in many respects — 
in respect of age, health, appearance, education, and circum- 
stances. The horoscopes of the boy ai;id girl are placed in the 
hands of the astrologer, and he is asked for his opinion as to the 
proposed match. After much inspection, study and calculation 
— or rather the appearance of the same — the astrologer, perhaps, 
says : ( 1 ) The two horoscopes are not in accord, as they ought 
to be. (2) The horoscope of the boy shows that he will be 
short-lived ; and this means that the girl married to him will 
before long become a widow ! (3) The horoscope of the hoy 

shows that he is destined to lose his first wife and to marry a 
second ; and this means that the girl married to him will die ere 
long! (4) The horoscope of the girl shows that she will not 
bave a father-in-law or mother-in-law ; and this means that, not 
t 7 ng after marriage, the parents of the boy will die ! 

^ “ Such predictions cause’ alarm to the parents of the ^rl and 
.90 to the parents of the boy, and the proposed alliance is 
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• 

abandoned. The parents of the girl begin again their enquiries 
and researches for a husband for her. It having become known 
that her horoscope has been declared objectionable in the way 
above stated, nobody will accept her in marriage. Similarly 
the parents of the boy renew their enquiries add research^fl A>r 
a wife for him. It having become known liiat his horoscope 
has been declared objectionable in the way above stated, nobody 
is willing to offer him a girl in marriage. Such embarrassments» 
and the unhappiness thereby caused, afflict Hindu society In 
tnany and various forms. It is lamentable what a deal of mis- 
chief the astrologer does. The astrologer may be a real believer 
in the science which he professes to know. The mischief he 
does is not the less on that account. He may be utterly igno- 
rant of that science. The mischief is all the same. It is con- 
solatory to think that very often he is a dpwnright humbug, who 
desires to extort money from either side. In this case it is a con- 
solation that the fellow might be bribed to refrain from mischief ! 
But the fact of his being open to bribery soon becomes known, 
.and ho is rejected as a referee in favour of the more honest, 
and, therefore, the less tractable mischief-maker • 

**The fact is, the root of the evil lies in the general or 
prevailing belief in astrology — the belief prevailing among 
men, and especially among women, who take a large part in 
arranging marriages. Show this belief to be quite unfounded, 
and you will apply the axe to the root of the evil. Here, then, 
is a large and virgin field presented for the labours of social 
reformers. I feel it a duty to avail myself of this opportunity 
to declare my own profound conviction that Hindu astrology, as 
is now employed in connexion with proposed marriages, is utterly 
false and purely misehievou.s. I trust tha*t the educated portion 
of my countrymen will acce2)t this convictioh to some extent at 
least. If they are not prepared to do so, I«would entreat them 
to at least igake the necessary enquiries in view to ascertain the 
truth. The necessary inquiries may be made by individuals or 
by associations. Some of the many existing associations might 
well divert a portion of their time and attention from barren 
politics to such social reforms as the one under advertence. 

‘'If educated natives are unable to discover new physical 
truths and extend the bouudaries of science, ought they not to 
do the important service of at least discovering and exposing the 
falsehoods and shams which infest native social life, and curtail 
or destroy human happiness ? The longer one lives, observes and 
thinks, the more deeply docs ho feel there is no community on the 
face of the earth whicli suffers less from political evils, and more 
from self-inflicted, or .self-accepted, or self-created, and, therefore, 
avoidable evils, than the Hindu community!” 
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lEMALE EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 


Refobt bt Mrs. Brandeb, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools. 

• 

References have been made in this Journal to the good 
work which Mrs. Brander is doing as Inspectress of Girls’ 
Schools in Southern India. Her Administration Report for 
1883-84, dated the 26th June. 1884, shows that a very 
extensive addition has been made to her charge. Her range now 
includes Madras, Chingleput, Nellore, South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly, and thus embraces 
most of the Tamil districts and one of the Telugu districts. 
The number of girls who ought to be under instruction in 
this range is 892,900, but only 23,894, or 2 per cent, are at 
school. . Of these, 7,183 belong to the town of Madras, where 
the percentage rises to 23, and 5,180 to the district of 
Tinnevelly, where the percentage is 4. No rural district 
shows so high a percentage as Tinnevelly, but three of the 
Municipalities, viz., Ongole, Tuticorin and Palamcottah, have 
even higher percentages than Madras; and, speaking generally, 
it may be said that it is mainly in the large towns that female 
education is taking root. The returns show that two-thirds 
of the children belong to the poorer classes, and most of the 
rest to the middle^ classes, the richer classes being represented 
by the insignificant nujuber of 222 girls. More than half the 
teachers have cerfificates of some kind, but even in girls’ 
schools most of them are men, and no less kh#n 6,412 of 
the girls are attending boys’ schools ; but as gi’ants are not in 
future to be given for girls attending such schools, it is 
probable that this practice will be checked. 

On the standard of education, Mrs. Brander has the 
following remarks : 

“In my range, higher education for girls is confined 
entirely to the Presidency Division, and, with the exception 
of one girl, td the Presidency town. Also, omitting Normal 
Schools, it is almost exclusively confined td Europeans and 
Eurasians. It is therefore satisfactory to find that a high class 
has been opened, although with a single pupil, in the S.G.P. 
Boarding School for Native Christians at Vepery. In my 
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opinion High Schools for Native Christians are very much 
required, partly that they may serve as feeders to Normal 
Schools. High Schools for caste Hindu girls, are at present 
quite impossible. • 


" The majorify of the pupils of the middle departments 
axe Europeans and Eurasians and Native Christians, but a fe^ 
caste Hindu girls now enter these departments and remain 
for a year, and sometimes for two, and study for the Special 
Upper Primary Examination. In a very few instances caste 
girls have passed the Middle School Examination, but this is 
very rare.” 

Mrs. Brander made three tours of inspection, and 
examined 102 schools, with 4,734 pupils. Miss Carr, super- 
intendent of the Government Female Normal School, acted 
for Mrs. Brander for three months, and made one tour, visiting 
15 schools and examining 1,423 pupils. Two native ladies. 
Miss Govinderajalu and Miss Eajagopal, were employed as 
Deputy Inspectresses; but on the resignation of the latter, the 
Deputy Inspector of Cuddalore took charge of her range, 
probably because no native lady was available to succeed her. 

It is satisfactory to learn that Mrs. Brander, in spite of 
the heavy labours devolving on her, succeeded in passing the 
High Proficiency test in Tamil. R. M. M. 


Hobart Muhammadan Girls’ Schocu., Madras. 

We have received the following proceedings of the Direc- 
tor of Publk Instruction, Madras, dated 30th June, 1885,* in 
reference to the Hobart School : 

Read the following letter from the Inspectress of Girls’ 
Schools, Northern, Southern and Central Ranges, to the Director 
of Public Instruction, dated Madras, 6th M^, 1885, No. 1496: — 

“ I have the honor to submit my report of the Hobart Scho<d 
for Muhammadan girls, Triplicane, examined on the 11th 
ultimo. 

^*2. I have much pleasure in reporting that the schbol has 
been satisfactorily developed in two directions since the inspect 
tion of last year. A Normal department with two classes of five 
and six pupils respectively has been organised, and an Indus- 
trial dass containing thirteen pupils has been formed. 
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With regard to the staff, the Head Mistress has passed the 
^Higher Examipation for Women, and Miss Higgins -Speolal 
^pper Primary examination in Hindustani* Miss CUpps’ 
certificate is, therefore, now a perfect first-grade Normal one, 
andjshe has received an honorarium of Hs. 300. Miss Higgins 
has been recommended for a perfect third-grade ordinary certi- 
ficate. The staff has been further strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Morgan, a second-grade mistr&ss trained at the 
Government Female Normal School. 

* *‘4. Miss Morgan has introduced Kindergarten teaching 

and drill into the younger classes ; and considering the short 
time that she has been in the school, and her limited knowledge 
of Hindustani, she has been very successful. 

*‘5. 1 propose to examine the Normal department at the 

end of the year, and I therefore only examined it cursorily at 
this inspection. The Normal pupils who are in the third class 
appeared to me to be very promising, and 1 think that if they 
work hard they may pass the Special Upper Primary examina- 
tion in December. Miss Cripps is teaching them Very carefully 
and with a view to their future occupation, but they are not as 
yet undergoing any training j^roperly so called. It is thought 
best that they should give all their time to preparation for the 
Special Upper Primary examination this year, and this seems 
the wisest course. Three of them teach a little, but without 
supervision. 

“ 6. The Industrial Needlework class has only recently 
been formed. The pupils are at very different stages. The 
work of one was very good ; that of three fair, and the rert had 
scarcely begun to learn. 

‘**7, There are four work-teachers, but they do not seem to 
teach the industrial! class, nor any of the classes except the first 
olasses in the Normal and Practising schools. Mc^re progress in 
industrial needlework would probably be made if the four 
work-teachers spent less of their time at work, and more in 
actual teaching. This school obtained one prize and two medals 
at the National Indian Association’s Exhibition of Needlework 
this year. Two of the work-teachers give instruction in Indian 
fancy-work at the Government Female Normal School every 
Friday afternoon. 

“ 8. The order and discipline were very good in the higher^ 
and fair in the lower classes. 

'^9. Drill has been introduced in the younger classes, but 
1^ swing has yet been erected. 

* “ 10. The registers were in order. 
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''ll. A black-board, tables and benches fer Kindergarten 
work, and maps of Madras Town, Europe and Asia, are required. 

''12. The building was the same as in former years, and waa 
in order. 

' "13. I was much pleased with a ball-frame of beads Which 

had been made by the teachers themselves to lieach Arithmetic 
to the infants. An Alphabet sheet of Hindustani letters had 
also been prepared for tne infant class by the Head Mistress.” 


The Acting Director of Public Instruction has perused the 
above report with much pleasure. The condition of the school 
reflects great credit on Miss Oripps and her assistants. The 
establishment of Normal and Industrial classes, and the intro- 
duction of Kindergarten teaching and drill, are steps in the 
right direction. When the school turns out a number of trained 
mistresses, they should gradually be employed in the place of the 
present unpassed and uncertificated mistresses. 

2. Mrs. Brander’s remarks in para. 7 should receive atten- 
tion. The Acting Director trusts that early arrangements will 
be made for the erection of a swing, and also for the supply 
of the articles mentioned in para. 11 of the Inspectress’ letter. 
Aid will be given if applied for. 

3. Five out of six girls secured Upper Primary certificates, 

while only one passed out of five examined at the Lower 
Primary examination. At inspection, the girls acquitted them- 
selves satisfactorily. More attention should bo paid to spelling. 
The progress made in Kindergarten occupations and drill ia 
creditable to Miss Morgan. ^ 

(A true Copy and Extiact.^ 

Acting Director of Public Instruction. 


, THE POONA FEMALE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


H.E. the Governor of Bombay and Lady Reay, accompanied 
by Mrs. Sheppard and Captain Hamilton, visited the Female 
Training College at Poona, on June 25th. Notice of their inten- 
tion having been given on the previous day, the compound and 
building of the college, were gay with decorations in honiter 
of the illustrious visitors, w-ho were received at the entrance 
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by Miss Collett, the lady superintendent. Each of the classes 
from the Practising School and Training College was visited 
in turn, his Excellency and Lady Beay evincing the greatest 
interest in everything connected with the working of the 
institution. The Governor himself put a good many questions 
in history and geography to the senior students, and was 
seemingly much pleased by the intelligent replies which he 
received. After visiting thp various classes, the party pro- 
ceeded to the lady superintendent’s office, where the plain 
and fancy work executed by the students was displayed : this 
and some beautifully-drawn maps received much commenda- 
tion. Two globes made by Mr. Gadre, the head-master, were 
also exhibited. Lady Beay was so pleased with these that 
she gave Mr. Gadre an order to make three globes especially 
for herself. After the inspection of the work was over, the 
children of the Practising School were gathered in the large 
hall, under the guidance of Miss Brooke, first assistant to the 
lady superintendent, to go through their Kindergarten drill 
and songs. The Governor and Lady Beay were much pleased 
with this performance, which showed that the physical as 
well as the mental training of the children received due 
attention, and that school life did not mean for them one 
dreary monotonous round of lessons. The students of the 
Training College then sang some Marathi words set to English 
tunes, and also some native “ gurbis ” and “ shlokes.” After 
this the younger students exhibited some of the most popular 
of the games and exercises performed by native women and 
girls on holidays: these caused much amusement to the 
lookers-on. Two^ of' the senior students then presented 
bouquets of flowers to Lady Beay and Mrs. Shey pard, which 
were kindly accepted by these ladies. Before leaving, his 
Excellency congratulated the students on the excellent 
training which they were receiving, and expressed a hope that, 
when they in their turn became teachers, they would follow 
the plan adopted in the college, and make school life happy 
and attractive to the children under their charge. His 
Excellency also expressed to Miss Collett the gratification 
which Lady Beay and he had received from their visit to the 
college, and congratulated her on the success attending her 
work, and Miss Brooke on the very able manner in which she 
had taught the drill and singing classes . — Frtm the “ Times 
cf Indiwr 
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fcDTJOATIONAL AlfD SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE WEST. 

IX. THE GOLDEN GATE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION AT 

, SAN FRANCISCO, OALH'ORNIA. 

We have on several occasions referred in this Journal to the 
excellent system of educating young children which ^was organised 
over fifty years ago by the German thinker and teacher, Froebel, 
and which, under somewhat diversified forms, has been adopted 
in England and in many European countries, as well as in the 
United States of America. 

The training in Kindergartens, as the schools are called in 
which Froebel’s methods are employed, draws out the faculties 
and capacities of children in an easy, pleasant manner, developes 
their senses and their minds, guides their moral tendencies, and 
thus educates them, not only on one side, but on the various sides 
of their nature. This training is useful in all classes of society ; 
but the Association to which we are now calling attention 
especially directs its efforts to poor and neglected children. In 
the few years of its existence, several hundred little boys and girls 
belonging to the lowest classes have come under its influence, 
a large proportion of whom were below five years of age, and 
many from two and a half to four. It was in 1879 that the 
first free Kindergarten, for very poor children, was opened at 
San Francisco. The number of these infant schools has quickly 
increased, and the undertaking is now incorporated as an Asso- 
ciation. The immediate cause of taking this step was that, 
after a legacy of 20,000 dollars had been received for the move- 
ment, and invested in the names of trustees, 'another generous 
friend offered to make a bequest on condition of the Society 
becoming a corporate body. Of course the Board of Manage- 
ment decided to act on the suggestion, and last year, after five 
years’ existence, the Association tras incorporated. It became 
necessary to choose a name, and the first decision was to call it 
the Cooper Kindergarten Association, after a lady who had 
expended much effort on the schools, and had acted as Super- 
intendent. But Mrs. Cooper objecting to this arrangement, a 
member of the Association, whose daughter, now no longer 
living, had from the beginning connected herself with the 
work, suggested the name Golden Gate, which was at once 
adopted as a suggestive indication of the aims of the Association. 

The Annual Heport bears testimony to the civilising effects 
of Kindergarten training upon the lives and homes of thbse 
neglected children. It appears that the parents learn to treat 
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^ their little onei^ less harshly, and to become more affectionate 
towards them. They begin to take a pride, too, in sending tfaexd 
neat and clean to school. Often the poor mothers, in bringing 
their children/ thank the teachers for the instruction they 
receive, and say that ** they themselves did not have it, but that 
their children shall ” One mother sent for the teacheir when 
she was dying, and committed her turbulent little boy to her 
care, saying, “ You must promise that you will look after him 
when 1 am gone. He has been a better boy since he went to 
the Kindergarten. It is the only place he takes comfort in^ 
It is the only place where he gets good.” The teacher cheerfully 
agreed to the promise, which she does not forget. The children 
delight in their life at school, and a story is told of one little 
pupil who, having cut his hand at home with a knife; was 
obliged to undergo a painful operation, in the midst of which 
ha cried, *•' Oh, doctor, you must get it well quick; for I must do 
my work at the Kindergarten ! ” Another, a little girl, used 
to run up the hill on which the school house stands, every morn- 
ing after being dressed, to make sure that the school hnd not 
opened. The children have great pleasure in their lessons and 
manual occupations ; and they acquire habits of industry, self- 
help, and usefulness. 

The promoters of the Association believe strongly in the 
importance of preventive efforts for lessening crime, and im- 
proving society, and there are many in all jiarts of the United 
States who sympathise with their efforts. General Eaton, the 
official head of the Bureau of Education, at Washington, takes 
great interest in well-organised infant schools, and he supplies 
the Association with statistical dates and educational information 
from his department. It is satisfactory to learn that his last official 
Beport states tiia*t Kindergarten work is progressing rapidly in 
twenty-six States und three Territories. Mrs. Leland Stanford 
has been, one of the most liberal money contribi^xtors, having 
given, during the five years that the Kindergartens have been 
carried on, over 6000 dollars. Part of this sum was used for 
establishing a Memorial Kindergarten, in remembrance of her 
son, Leland Stanford, a painstaking, clever, and affectionate 
boy, who died young, and who had great sympathy with little 
children. Gifts of clothing, flowers, and fruit, as well as money, 
come to the Committee from various churches and charitable 
societies. Hundreds, of letters flow in from all parts of the 
country, filled with inquiries as to the management of Kinder- 
gartens, and the Association is often asked to provide lecturers 
for explaining Eroebol’s methods, and the theory that underlies 
them, at meetings and discussions. At a Conference on 
Charities, held in Wisconsin, many papers were read on 
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Pt^ventive Work among Children, in which thh San Francisco 
Kindergartens were largely referred to as doing an imi)ortant 
work in preventing young children from falling into the ways 
of crime. Altogether, this (organisation appears to be very 
active, and its promoters are carried forward by a losing 
enthusiasm for their aims. • 

We will conclude our account by some remarks from a local 
newspaper, which, after lamenting the growth of an idle, im- 
provident, and criminal class at San Francisco, as in all large 
cities, continues : 

We believe there is a way to prevent a great deal of this 
idleness, poverty, ignorance, and cri:ae; a way to lessen the 
numbers entering upon careers which lead, through idleness and 
dissipation, to such fearful results. We believe a remedy has 
been discovered ; that it has been introduced to San Francisco, 
where, under the direction of a class of most worthy women, 
and by the aid of many generous and intelligent persons, the 
experiment has been so far tried as to justify us in commending 
it to the attention of the taxpaying citizen, as worthy of the 
most serious consideration. Wo refer, of course, to the Kinder- 
garten system of education, introduced to this city, in 1878, by 
Felix Adler; encouraged by Judge Solomon Heydenfeldt ; in 
the following year receiving the aid of Mrs. S. B.‘ Cooper; and 
since that time having the hearty co-operation of so many 
teachers, and the charitable donations of so many generous 
persons, that we have not space in this article to name them. 
The Kindergarten school establishes itself in the midst of the 
ehildron whom it seeks to educate. It goes to the families of the 
unfortunate, the very poor, and the criniinal, and asks the 
privilege of taking their youngest ones — oveii^those of less than 
three years of age — to the schoolroom for education. This 
education is an intelligent adaptation of^instruction, so blended 
with amusem^dt as to interest the children, and teach them to 
think. It subjects them to a discipline so attractive that they 
do not feel its chains, and. leads them along a path so pleasant 
that they are not tempted to wander from it. The system 
teaches order, cleanliness, and obedience; it inculcates habits 
of industry; it corrects the very earliest tendency to bad 
language, and curbs, at the very outset, vicious propensities. 
With pictures, toys, blocks, charts, games, exercises, music, 
and innocent recreations, the child absorbs a practical instruction 
which makes the schoolroom more attractive than the street, 
and more comfortable than their own poor homes. This system 
gives children, for their models, kind, loving teachers, in 
contrast to' a social circle where ill-mannered, and sometimes 
brutal, deportment prevails. Nothing so certainly demoralises 
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children as to ieel that they are not oared £or$ nothing is so 
sure to set them right, and keep them right, as to feel and know 
that they are loved and looked after. The influence of the 
vicious home is corrected in the model school, and the influence 
of the children is carried home to reflect itself upon the parents. 
. . . There are fourteen hundred children now being taught in 
some eighteen o/ these Kindergarten schools, and all dependent 
upon the charitable gifts of a few generous persons. Kinder- 

f arten work if no longer an experiment ; it is a demonstration. 

t has worked, and is working, admirably in other and older 
countries ; it is a success in Eastern States, and it is a success 
in San Francisco.” 


THE LATE PEAEI CHAND MITRA. 

A bust, in marble, of Babu Peari Chanel Mitra, president of 
the Horticultural Society of Bengal, was placed in one of the 
committee-rooms of the India Office, on exhibition, for a few 
days before being despatched to Calcutta, whore it is to be 
permanently placed, by order of the Municipality, in the Town- 
hall. It is pronounced by those to whom Babu Peari Chand 
Mitra is personally known to be a speaking likeness, and it 
certainly is an admirable work of art, the difficulties presented 
by the subject having been overcome in a manner which reflects 
the highest credit on the sculptor, Mr. E. E. Geflowski. Mr. 
Geflowski^s well-known bust of Dr. Stoliezka, for which he 
was commissioned by the Government of India, was similarly 
exhibited at the India Office ten years ago, and since then he 
has executed several public busts and statues of Indian and 
Anglo-Indian celebrities for Calcutta and other cities in India, 
including the busts of Cavagnari, General Roberts, and Dr. 
Goodeve, and the statues of Radha Radbakant Bajiadur, K.C.8 1., 
the Maharajah Ramanath Tagore, and his Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Mysore, G.C.8.I. — Times, 


We are glad to give circulation to the following letter ^ copies of 
which we have recewed from the Director of Public Instruction for the 
AT.- W, Provinces and Oude, We wider stand that Sir William Muir 
University^ Edinburgh^ has been reguested to receive subscriptions in 
this country : 

HAERISON MEMORIAL. 

Allahabad,-20th July, 1885. 

Dear Sir, — At a meeting of a few of the old pupils and 
friends of the late Mr. A. 8. Harrison, Principal of the Muir 
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College, held here on the 15th instant, under the presidency of 
Mr. E. White, C.S., Director of Public Instruction, it was 
resolved to try to commemorate Mr. Harrison’s work in con- 
nection with the College in some way worthy of him. The 
following gentlemen were elected as a provisional committee to 
make arrangements for the collection of subf^criptions for this 
object: J. R. Reid, Esq., C.8., C. E. Knox, Esq., C.S., 
E. White, Esq., C.S., W- H. Wright, Esq., W. N. Boutflower, 
Esq., S. A. Hill, Esq., Maulvi Muhamed Zaka-ullah, Pandit 
Aditya Ram Bhattacharya, Rev. David Mohun, Pandit Sundar 
Lai, Pandit Newal Bihari Bajpai, Maulvi Hashmat-ullah, 
Munshi Ganga Sahai. Sir Alfred LyaU, K.O.B., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the N.-W. Provinces, has kindly consented to act 
as President of this committee. Subscriptions may be paid to 
the Honorary Secretaries, Mr. S. A. Hill and Pandit Sundar Lai, 
or to the Allahabad Bank, Limited, to the credit of the 
Harrison College Memorial Fund.” Mr. Harrison was so 
universally loved and respected, not only by his pupilsr but by 
all who knew him, that it is confidently expected a large sum 
wiirbe subscribed to keep alive his memory in connection with 
the College in which his life’s work lay, and in the service of 
which he died. Should this sum prove sufficient, it is proposed 
to found a scholarship, similar to the Gilchrist Scholarship, 
which, once in four years, would enable the best student of the 
College, after taking his degree, to proceed to Europe in order 
to continue his studies for a further period of four years. It is 
estimated that the sum required for this purpose would be about 
Rs. 40,000. Should this be found too ambitious a scheme, it is 
proposed that the amount collected be applied to endow one or 
two scholarships in the College, the details of which can be 
afterwards settled, and to procure a bust of Mr. Harrison, in 
white marble, to be placed in the College Hall. The cost of a 
bust is estimAtbd at Rs. 6000. The bust is a form of memorial 
which commends itself to many of the old pupils ; but it 
is generally agreed that something of greater utility and 
more worthy of Mr. Harrison, like the proposed scholarship 
tenable in Europe, should be aimed at. We are confident 
that, if all Mr. Harrison’s friends contribute in proportion to 
their respect for his memory, the money will be forthcoming for 
both objects, and that* his work in the College will be com- 
memorated, not only by a tangible representation of his features 
in marble, but in the way he would have himself preferred, by 
helping spme poor student in his etforts to attain a liigh educa- 
tion. It is earnestly requested that Mr. Harrison’s friends and 
pupils in other stations organise sub -committees for the oollec- 
ti<m of subscriptions; and all subscribers are invited to com- 

35 ' ' * 
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municate to the ^Honorary Secretaries their ideas regarding the 
form which the memorial ought to take. — Tours faithfully, 


S. A. Hill, 
SuNDAR Lal, 


Hon. Secs. 


To the Editor of the Journal of tire National Indian Ansociationy 

Hendon Science and Engineering Institute, 

Burlington Hoad, Hendon, Sunderland, 

July 2Hth, 1885, 

I have pleasure in informing you of the visit of Mr. A. C. 
Homji to the above Institute, to undergo a thorough course of 
study in the higher grades of science and engineering ; also of 
his visiting carefully our shipbuilding yards, foundries, iron- 
works, rolling mills, and engineering shops, by which he gained 
a goodt insight into some of the great industries of England, 
also gaining great personal expenenco of engineering in general. 
He went through a regular course of study in,{ mechanical 
draughting, in the application of mechanical principles to the 
manufacture of engines, also on the steam engine aud boiler. 
Speaking as an engineer and draughtsman, I must give Mr. 
Homji great credit for the manner in which he worked while 
here. He came determined to confront and master the intricate 
and difficult problems and questions in the above branches, find 
well he succeeded in the end.* Engineers must not think that a 
course of study similar to that which Mr. Homji has just con- 
cluded is any light matter ; on the other hand, it is the reverse, 
quite hard and tough Undoubtedly, I do not wish to deter 
any young enterprising student from visiting England to master, 
eng^oering; far from that, my friends. My advice to all of 
our profession is, come and see for' yoursolv^ea^.; your groat 
acquisition of knowledge will amply repay your cost, which, 
by the way, is not much. In this country at present a great 
change is taking i^laoe in enginet?ring ; in fact, quite a strong 
departure from our former ideas. This is in the new three- 
cylinder engines, or, as they are getting known, triples.” 
These have one high-pressure cylinder, one mean - pressure 
cylinder, and one low-pressure, and a sCeam jiressure of 160 lbs. 
per square inch. The saving iu coiibumptioii in some of the 
first ones is 23 per cont. compared to those before in use. . At 
present I am designing a pair of “ trqdes,” which will have 
'embodied all the latest ideas in engineering, for a large firm in 
Sunderland. My candid belief is, that this is the engine of the 
future, and students will do well to study it. I may add that 
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Mr. Homji sat in the ** Honours*’ Examinatioii*iu the Institute, 
and passed successfully ; also he sat in the Govemment Exami- 
nation, and passed siK^cessfiilly. 

CuTiiDERT 8. Metcalbe, Principal. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Wo record, with deeji regret, the death of the Maharaja of 
Travancore, which has ])oen annouucod by telegram. We have 
often referred to the 'earnest and practical interest shown by this 
l^rince in educational progress. His loss will be severely felt in 
his own State and in th(3 Madras Presidency, as well as in all 
India. “ Since he astjended the throne, five years ago, the late 
Maharaja ha.s been known as the most enlightened and the most 
learned of native Princes, lie wrote and spoke English with 
ease, was ^vell versed in several Indian vernacular languages, 
and was an aceomijlished Banscwit scholar. He had travelled 
over a great. j)art of Iinlia, and wherever he went he made 
himself thoroughly well acquainted with everything worthy of 
notice. As a youth, ho had the advantage of trailing under Sir 
Madhava Kao, the ablest of modern native statesmen, and the 
first man to start Travancore on that path of progress which it 
has followed with so much success. The Maharaja was a firm 
friend of the British Government, and, under liis rule, Travan- 
core continued to advance in prosperity, and well deserved the 
epithet often applied to it — the model native State of India.” 

An Educational Conference has been latel^L held at Bombay, 
presided over by Mr. W. J..ee Warner, Ac^ting Director of Public 
Instruction. Its main object appears to hftve been to enable 
persons connec ted with ediujatioii, but unconnected with Govern- 
ment, to express their view’.s as to the working of the present 
system. Many practical ])oiijl.s were discussed, ti-s the riues for 
the gran ts-iii -aid, the s(jale of school fees, technical education, 
and the matriculation iirrnng(}ments. The Conference must have 
helped to mutual understanding between those engaged in 
different lines of school work, and, as a further moans to this 
end, it cordially su2)porfced the re(;ommondation oi one of the 
Committees, that private enteriirise should be allowed a con- 
sultative voice in educational matters. 

We have pleasure in inserting the following, which has been 
sent to US by an Indian student in England; “Through the 
exertions of the Hon. D. C. Law, C.I.E., widow-marriage has 
been introduced among the banker-caste of Bengal. The first 

a5 
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such marriage was celebrated ou July 2nd. This gentleman, 
who is one of the chief merchants of Calcutta, and whose 
abilities are well known to Europeans and natives of India, 
deserves the bei^t thanks of the community for the way in which 
he has managed to cut the knot of superstition which is so 
prevalent in that' caste.” — J .D. 

The prize distribution at tho Entally Municipal Aided Girls’ 
School (Calcutta), took place in June. The room was tastefully 
decorated with flags and evergreens. Mrs. and Miss Murray, 
Mrs. Tomkins, and a few other English ladies were present. 
Babu C. L. Ghose, pleader, presided, and Mrs. Murray dis- 
tributed the prizes, which included dolls and pictures, given by 
the National Indian Association Committee. Three girls received 
medals, one of whom has passed the Upper Primary Examina- 
tion, and the others the Lower Primary. A friend made a 
present of Bs. 10 to the pundits on account of the good results 
of the examination. 

We ^ learn that Mrs. Badhabai, widow of the late Mr. 
Atmaram Sagoon, recently established a business on her own 
account, at Bombay, as bookseller and stationer, pending the 
result of a suit affecting the estate of her late husband. “ The 
fact of a Hindu widow having done this is most significant. It 
is probably the first time that a respectable Hindu widow has 
ventured to carry on business in her own name since the laws of 
Manu were written, throe thousand years ago, and we may hope 
that it is a step in the direction of female emancipation, which 
will not be without its effect in other parts of India.” 

Mr. John Jardine,’ C.S., who contributed lately to this Jomml 
an interesting arficle on Education among the Burmese is col- 
lecting about 1,000 volumes of the best standard literature on 
every subject, as a present to the Educational ^Syndicate of 
British Burma, whom he has requested to accept them, and to 
place them in the Bernard Free Library, but, at the same time, 
to use them as a lending library. This will probably be the first 
attempt to form a Free Lending Library in Ifidia. 

The following account of tho late earthquake at Calcutta has 
been sent to, us by an English lady : * * On Tuesday, the 1 4th 
July, we experienced a severe shock of earthquake, which was 
also felt, as we soon heard by telegram, throughout the North 
of India. At about 6.25 a.m. on the day named, I was standing 
in our drawing-room, taking ckota ha%ree^ when a severe and 
noisy shaking of the house made me drop the cup I held, almost 
simultaneously. So immediate was the panic, that there was a 
general stampede of the late occupants of the bed-rooms, and 
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our household were quickly out on the verandahs ; while the 
servants crowded below, all gazing with awe and wonder, or a 
sort of weird fascination, on the swaying trees and undulating 
water in the marlves^ tubs and drains. The shock was, I should 
think, about two minutes in duration; the vibration was* dis- 
tinctly felt for quite ten minutes. The excitement and terror of 
some of our people was extreme ; for myself, I was too intensely 
interested in the phenomena to think of fear at the time. But, 
as the disturbance subsided, 1 became conscious of a feeling 
of extreme nausea and giddiness, ^ ith intense headache, and 
became eventually so ill as to be obliged to go to bed ; and I 
have since heard that many persons were so affected. The 
occurrence was accompanied by no serious casualties in Calcutta, 
though its palaces were seen to rock to and fro ; and ‘ men who 
should know’ say, had the shock lasted three minutes longer, 
the capital of India must liavo been one of the ruined cities of 
the world. There was some loss of life and damage to property 
up country.” 

We have received an appeal for an Arts College for Sindh, 
where the demand for higher education has lately been steadily 
increasing. A memorial on the need of an Arts College was 
addressed to the Education Commissioners by spme citizens of 
Karachi, and the reply was that the move must first bo made by 
themselves. Exertions have been made, and a subscription list 
has been opened, which contains some liberal local donations. 
An endowment of two lakhs is required, and an appeal is 
urgently made by the Sindh Arts College Fund Committee for 
aid in the sclieme. The Secretary of the Committee, who receives 
subscriptions, is Mr. Powlatram Jethmal, Karachi. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGEN CE. 


Mr. D. P. N. Ddtta (Punjab) and Mr. 0. C. Bose have passed 
the Final Examination for the Degree of M.B., C.M. at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Pramath Nath Roy (Beerbhoom) has passed the Final 
Examination for the Degree of M.B., C.M. at the University of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Golab Chunder Bezbaruah (Assapi) has passed the Final 
Examination for the qualification of Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, and of the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Glasgow^ . 
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Kumar B. Narayan. (of Ooocsk Behar) has passed the Phar- 
macy Examination of the Ediuburg^h School of Medicine, stand- 
ing first in all, and obtaining the Pharmacy Medal of the 
Institution, witli First Class Honours. 

Mr. Manik .Lai Dutta, University College, Indian Gilchrist 
Scholar, has pal^sed the Intermediate Science Examination of 
the University of London in Honours ; in Inorganic Chemistry, 
2nd Class, and in Experimental Physics, 3rd Class. 

Mr. 8asi Bhusaii Mitra has passed the Intermediate Science 
Examination of the University of London in Honours ; in Zoo- 
logy, 2nd Class. 

Mr. Ram Das Clnibildas (Christ’s College, Cambridge) took 
a First Class in the late Examinations at liis College, and was 
in consequence tdected a Prizeman and re-elected a Scholar. 

Mr. M. Hamid Ullah (Clirist’s College, ( yambridge) and 
Mr. Aziz Ahmad and Mr. Iiia 3 ’^atullnh (both of Trinity Hall) 
have passed the first part of the Previous Examination. 

Arrivak, — Mr. G. B. Munshee, a Scholar of the Juuaghur 
State, holding tlui scholarsliiptgiven Y. Baliavduibhas, Esq., 
A^azier of Junagliur; Mr. N. N. Banorjoe, Bengal Government 
Agricultural Scholar. 

Departurefi.-^'Kr, M. M. Bhownaggioe, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Miss Bhownaggree ; Mr. R. D. SetJina, Barristor-at-Law ; Dr. 

^Gandevia, and Mr. Jchaughierlv. N. Kabraji, for Bombay; Mr. 
Judu Money Chose, B.Sc., for Calcutta. 


YVe have the satisfaction to state Uiat eight donations to 
the National Iiniian Association of Rs. lOb each have been 
received from son^ie oi. the Chiefs in Central India, through 
Sir Lepel Griffin, as follows: His Higlines.s Maharaja Alijah 
Jayaji Eao Sindia Bahadur, G.C.B., G.C.S.I , and C.I.E., of 
Gwalior. Hie Highness Maharaja Vyaiikatesh Uumnmn 
Singh, of Jiewah, His Highness Maharaja Anaiid Kao 
Powar, K.C.S.I. and C.J.E., of Dhar. His Highness Maharaja 
Mahendra Rudra Pertab Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of Panna. 
His Highness Maharaja Afaliendra Sawai Pertab Singh 
Bahadur, of Ozcliha. His Highness Raja Kanjit Singh, of 
Rutlaiii. His Higlme.ss liaja Gopal Singh, of Jhabnii. His 
Highness Raiia luderjit Singh, of Barwaiii. 

We have also to announce, on going to press, that her 
Majesty the (iuecn and Empress of India has consented to be 
of the Countess of Duflerin’s Association, mentioned 
article on Medical Women for India. 
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NATICmAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


OBJECTS OP THE ASSOCIATION. 

ft r 1 

To «3[te;&d a knoivledgc of India in England, and on interest in the 
people of that counti^. 

To co-operate with all efforts made for advancing education and social 
reform in India. 

To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 
of India. 

THE ASSOCIATION CARRIES OUT THESE OigEC'JS BV THE POLLOWING 
AND OTHER METHODS:— 

1. The publication of a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in India, and difhising information and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, prizes 
for schools, &c. 

4. Extending the employment of Medical Women in India. 

5. Selecting English teachers for families and .schools. 

6. Help and friendly offices to Indian teachers visiting England for 
purposes connected with their profession. 

7. Affording nceilful information to Indians in England, supplying 
them with introductions, &c. 

8. Superintending the education of Indian stinlents in England. 

9. Soir^ies and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 


In India there are IVanch Associations at Calcutta, Bombay and 
, Madras, which undertake educational work, and promote social intercourse 
between English and Indians. 


This Association, which was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed fourteen years. The Coimuittec desire to promote, by the various 
practical methods indicated above, increased sympathy and union between 
English people and the people of India. They therefore request co- 
operation from all whfi are interested iu India’s moral and intellectual 
progress. ^ ^ 

In all the proceedings of this Associniion the priuviplt oj non-interference 
in religion is strictly maintained, 

MEMBERSHIP, ETt. 

^ Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.W. ; to Alfred Haggard, 
Esq., Athenaium Club, Pall Mall; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 
Subscriptions are due January 1st of the current year. 

A payment of ten guineas or of Rs. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
'Member; an annual subscription of 10/- and upwards constitutes Member- 
ship. Members are entitled to receive invitations to the Soirees and 
. Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 6/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Publishers (London, Kegak Paul & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith) ; and it can be procured through Booksellers. 

In India the J oumal may be obtained from the Secretaries of the Branches. 
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TETIi: COUNTESS OF DUFFEEIN’S ASSOCIATION. 

AVe have locoived from the Countess o£ Dutferin the 
following Trospectus of the Association, wliich, as we stated 
last month, has been organised by Her Excellency for supply- 
ing female mediciil aid to the women of India. AVe are glad 
to learn that the fund is making rapid progress. The Native* 
princes have already shown much interest in the movement, 
and ai’e sending liberal contributions. J'Jie Alaharaja of Ulwar 
has subscribed Its. 4000, and, among otli^rs, the Aiaharajas 
of Hull am and Ikmares have sent la^e sums. Strong Com- 
mittee.s are lieing formed at Hyderabad* and Mysore. The 
organisation* of the Bengal Branch was to be undertaken on 
the return of Sir Itivers and Lady Thompson from Ceylon. 
At Bombay, Lady Keay has issued a notice, stating that she 
has undertaken to form a Branch in that city. AA^'e quote the 
following from her prospectus : — “ In taking this step Lady 
Beay is aware that she is but associating herself with good 
work already begun long before she liad the honour of being 
connected with the Bombay Presidency. Her efforts will be 
used to continue that work, started by generous -minded and 
munificent citizens of Bombay, always in the forefront of the 
practical and enlightened benefactors to their generation.” In 
the Central Provinces meetings have been Ixeld at various 
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places; classes for tbe teachiilg o£|^ Wdwifery have been 
started at Jubbulpore, has offered to 

defray the cost of similai^wadaes The Maharaja 

of Ulwar, whose subscription we have mentioned, has selected 
two young woinei; to be trained as doctors ; and he proposes 
to open a dispensary, under a native lady practitioner, for the 
use of women. The broad and national principles upon which 
the Association is founded have hel])Cfl to secure for it the 
unanimous approval of all parties and classes in India. 

Lady Dulferin has very decidedly expressed her desire 
to co-operate with the National Indian Association. The 
Bengal Branch Committee have already, on receiving a letter 
from Her Excellency asking for their sujiport, passed a reso- 
lution expressing theii cordial symj)athy in the noble work 
that she has undertaken, and tlieir anticipation that it will be 
eminently successful; and the London Committee are in 
communication with Lady Duflerin in regard to the best way- 
in which they can act in concert wdth her plan. All members 
of the National Indian Association \^ill rejoice tliat a scheme 
to supply the need of suitable medical aid among the women 
of India has now, under such influential countenance, been 
started in India, on the independent basis which this Asso- 
ciation has from the first advocated and worked upon. 

We shall gladly continue to give information as to the 
growth of the movement. It has been most cordially taken 
up by the native press, and we earnestly hoi)e that, by com- 
bined woik on the part of all wdu/ are inteiested in this 
important object, much will be accomjdishcd in the course of 
the next few years. ^ 


“THE COUNTESS OF DUFFEJUN’S FUND." 


Prospectus of the National Js^ociafion fo?' sn}nAyin(j Female Malical 
Aid to ihi JVofnen of India , 


1. It is proposed to form a “National Association for 
supplying Temale Medical Aid to the Women of India.” 
The need of an organisation of this kind is generally admitted 
by all who are conversant with the facts. Something has 
already been done by private. charity and religious zeal, as 
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•well as by Gk)vernment and Local Boards, to supply in the 
wards of hospitals and within the private houses of well-to-do 
natives that medical care and advice which the women of the 
country will generally accept only from their own sex^ But 
it is necessary, if any material improvemeirt is to be effected 
in the condition of native women throughout India, that a 
large and sustained effort of an unsectariaii and national 
character should be made to organise and stimulate female 
medical education, and to provide facilities for the treatment 
of native women by women. This will be the aim and object 
of “The National Association ” now proposed to be founded. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy will be Patron of the 
Association in India. 

3. Her Excellency the Countess of Dufferin has consented 
to accept the office of Lady President of the Association. 

4. The following persons have consented to become Vice- 
Patrons and Vice-Patronesses of the Association : — ^ 

Vice-Patrons.— H. E. the Itight Honourable M. E. Grant- 
Duff, c. I. E ; H. E. the Right Honourable Lord Reay, C. i. E, ; 
H. H. the Honourable Sir C. Aitchison, k. c. s.^ i. ; H. H. the 
Honourable Sir A. Lyall, k. c. h. ; 11. 11. the Honourable Sir 
A. Rivers Thompson, K. c. s. i. ^ 

Vicc-Patroncsses. — 11. E. Mrs. Grant-Duff' c. I. ; H. E. 
Lady Reay, Lady Aitchison, Lady Lyall, Lady Rivers • 
Thompson. 

5. It is proposed to supplement the foregoing list by the 
names of other persons of position and ififluence, both English 
and Indian, who may bo specially invited* by the Executive 
body to become Vice- Patrons and Vice#Patronesses of the 
Association,^ • 

6. Members will be — (A) Life Councillors; (B) Life 
Members; (C) Ordinary Alembers. 

All donors of the amount of Rs. 5,000 or upwards will be 
considered Life Councillors ; all donors of Rs. 500 or upwards 
will be Life Members. Ordinary Members will pay an 
'entrance fee of Rs. 10. The minimum annual subscription 
of an Ordinary Member will be Rs. 5, but donations of any 
smaller sum will be duly acknowledged. 

7. All subscriptions and donations contributed to the 
National Association will be credited to a Fund to be called 
"The Countess of Dufferin’s Fund,” to be managed by a 
Central and by Branch Committees, as hereafter explained. 
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8. The Executive body of the Association will consist of 
a small Central Committee (to be hereafter appointed), 
working lyider the Presidentship of Her Excellency the 
Countess of Diifif'erin. The entrance fees of Ordinary 
Members will be»paid to the Central Comuiittee, All other 
subscriptions and donations may be paid to any Branch of 
the Association as desired by the members, but unless 
otherwise directed, they will be credited to the Central 
Fund. 

9. It is hoped that Branches of the National Association 
will be formed in each Province to work in correspondence 
with the Central Committee. All members of the National 
Association residing in the Provincci will also be members of 
the local Branch. All subscriptions and donations which 
may be credited under the preceding paragraph (8) to the 
Fund of any Branch, together with any moneys raised locally, 
will be at the absolute disposal of the Committee of that 
Branch. 

10. Each' Branch will draw up its own regulations for the 
conduct ol business, ap])ointment of Committees, audit of 
accounts, meetings, and all such local matters, and will 
furnish such reports aiFd statements as may, from time to 
time, be required by the Central Committee. 

11. The Committees of the Blanches will act as local 
agents and rej)resentatives of the Central Committee in the 
management and application of all o])erat.ioi)s supported by 
money directly su])phH from the Central Fund. 

12. Existing organisations founded for similar objects are 
invited to affiliate «tlieiiiselves to the National Association. 
Affiliated Societies will, unless they dc.sire otherwise, remain 
entirel}’' independent in the administration of their funds and 
conduct of their operations, but will be requested to furnish 
to the Central Committee of the National Association such 
reports and infoiuiation as may be mutually agreed upon, and 
to assist by conference and correspondeiKie in the furtherance 
of their common objects. The Central Committee will also 
be able at times, it is hoped, to assist Affiliated Societies by 
grants-in-aid. 

13. The Central Committee will pul)li.sh periodical state- 
ments of its accounts, and also reports of the work done by 
the National Association and its Branches and by the 
Affiliated Societies. It will directly control local operationa 
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in those parts of the country where Branches do not exist or 
cannot be formed. It Will specially endeavour to assist any 
Ituling Chiefs who may desire to organise similar operations 
within their own territories, and who may seek the advige and 
aid of the National A.ssociation. , 

14. The Annual General Meetings of the Association will 
be held in Calcutta during the cold weather, when it is hoped 
tliat the J3ranches of the Association in the various Provinces 
and the Affiliated Societies will be 'well represented. 

15. The objects which the National Association is formed 
to promote may be classified as follows : — 

I. McdiciU Uaf/ion; including tlie teaching and training 
in India of women as doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and 
midwives. 

II. Medical relief ; including {a) the establishment, under 
female superintendence, of dispensaries and cottage hospitals 
for the treatmeiit of women and children ; (/>) the opening of 
female wards, under female superintendence, in existing 
hospitals and dispensaries ; (c) the i)rovision of female medical 
officers and attendants for existing female wards ; {d) and the 
founding of hospitals for 'women where special funds or 
endowments are forthcoming. 

III. The mpply of trained female nurses and midivives 
for women and children in hospitals and private houses. 

IG. To caiTy out these objects it will be necessary to 
provide scholarshijjs for women under tuition or training, to 
give grants-iii-aid to institutions that provide satisfactorily 
for the medical training of 'wromen, and io procure in the 
first instance from Europe or Amerioa a sufficient number of 
skilled medical women on adequate salaries. ' In time it may 
be hoped that the Indian female medical schools will furnish 
what is required. The Central Committee will undertake to 
engage competent medical women for the charge of female 
medical schools and wards if desired to do so by tbe Branches 
or Affiliated Societies, but will make it their special care to 
supply the wants of those places which are outside the sphere 
of any such local organisations. 

The National Association 'will have to rely largely upon 
the goodwill and support of the Government and its medical 
officers to enable them to give effect to the scheme, And all 
persons employed by the Association will be expected, as a 
condition of their appointment, to work in harmony with, and 
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where necessary in subordination to, the medical officers of 
Government. 

18. The Bank of Bengal will act as Bankers to the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund ; and arrangements will be made 
for holding public meetings at the Presidency and other 
large towns to explain the objects of the National Association 
and constitute local Branches. 

19. In the meantime applications for further information 
may be addressed to, and all subscriptions will be acknow- 
ledged by, the Honorary Secretary of the Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund, Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

Simla, 12th August^ 1S85, 


INDIAN FOEESTEY. 


The area of the forests of India has been diminished by 
the growing demands for land from a rapidly increasing 
population, and also to meet the wants of advancing civiliza- 
tion. Such legitimate requirements, however, might have 
been counterbalanced by the sowing and planting of the 
husbandman, aided by Nature ; but, until recent years, the 
people had been reckless in tlieir cutting ; the migratory 
forest tribes had been burning the forests in order to obtain a 
clearing for their Coomrie, or virgin cultivation ; the pastoral 
tribes added to tlxe accidental fires by burning off the old 
grass in order to allow young herbage to spring up for their 
flocks; while the goats and she(‘p, horned cattle and camels, eat 
off the tops of the sprouting seedlings. It has fallen to the 
British Grovernment to put a stop to these injuries. 

There is a consensus of opinion among scientists that 
vegetation purifies the air and the water ; that trees condense 
the moisture of the atmosphere; shelter the soil from the 
scorching heat of the sun’s rays and from arid winds ; check 
evaporation ; regulate the moisture in the ground ; and retard 
the flow of the falling rain. Also, that there has been in India 
an increasing aridity and temperature consequent on forest 
clearings, and that the prices of timber and of fuel wood have 
been rising everywhere, in many places even have doubled. 
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Among the eminent men of Europe who had given early 
attention to this subject may be named St. Pierre, Dr. Priestley, 
Humboldt, and Boussingault ; and in India Dr. Gibson and 
Mr. Dalzell have been conspicuous. St. Pierfe’s views were 
founded on what he had seen in Bourbon and the Mauritius, 
and he was strongly in favour of the protection of tropical 
forests. Humboldt’s experience was acquired in South 
America. Writing at the opening of the nineteenth century 
(Personal Narrative^ iv., 143), he told the world that “by 
felling the trees that cover the tops and sides of the 
mountains, men in every climate prepare at once two 
calamities for future generations: the want of fuel and a 
scarcity of water. That when forests are cut down (as they 
are everywhere in America by tlie European Planters, with 
an imprudent precipitation) the springs are entirely dried up 
or become less abundant ; the beds of the rivers, remaining 
dry during part gf the year, are converted into torrents when- 
ever great rains fall on the heights ; the sward and moss 
disappearing with the brushwood from the sides of the- 
mountains, the waters falling in lain are no longer impeded 
in their course : and, instead of slowdy augmenting the level 
of the rivers by progressive filtration, they furrow, during 
heavy showers, the sides of the hills, bear down the loosened 
soil, and form those sudden inundations that devastate the 
country. Hence it results that the destruction of forests, the 
want of permanent springs, and the existence of torrents, are 
three phenomena closely connected together.” Subsequent to 
the promulgation of tliese views South America was twice 
visited by M. Boussingault, at long iii^ervijs. lie witnessed 
the effects of jl^uuding a district of its foliage and of again 
reclothing it, and he dorroborated all that Humboldt had 
written. He tells us (Jameson's Edinhnrgh Philosophical 
Journal^ 1839) that “in the valley of Aragua, wlieii the 
process of clearing was pushed farther and farther, and when 
cultivation in every shape was advancing, the level of the 
water gradually subsided. More lately, on the contrary, 
during a period of misfortune, . . . when the clearing 

was no longer continued and the cultivated lands had fallen 
back into their wild state, the winters have ceased to fall, 
and are now very speedily assuming a decided rising move- 
ment.” 

It was at this time that the condition of the forests of 
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India began to receive State attention. The exhausting 
demands for fuel for the Porto Novo works had shown that 
iron manufacture on a large scale could not be carried on, 
merply trusting to Nature to restore the woods, and from the 
first days of the appointment of Dr. Gibson (1837) and Mr. 
Dalzell (1840) to the care of the forests of the Western Presi- 
dency and Sind, these ollicers unceasingly urged on the 
authorities the necessity for protecting the existing forests 
and for replanting denuded tracts, and they pointed to many 
tracts which had been injured by reckless felling. The 
Directors of the East India Com}>aiiy seem to have had their 
attention drawn to the subject by Dr. Gibson's writings, and in 
a despatch of 7th July, iS47 they requested the Governor- 
General to ascertain “ the effect of trees on the climate and 
productiveness of a countr}^ and the results of extensive 
clearances of timber." Information was accordingly called 
for from Government Officials, and many of the Madras 
Eevenuc Officers reported on it, but the onl)^ communications 
•that were published consisted of a reprint of a paper which 
Assistant-Surgeon (now Surgeon-General) Palfour had written 
in 1840, and letters by Major-General Cullen and Surgeon 
C. I. Smith. Thirty years later, in 1878, the India Office 
printed a second paini)lilet by Surgeon-General Balfour, 
reviewing the information acc^uired on tlie subject in the 
intervening period. This included lietiirns as to Eaiiifall 
and Eamines ; AVritings of Mr. limes, of Phil-Indus, of Sir 
Richard Temple, M. Fautrat, and Robert Wight. The last 
named, an eminrent botanist, was for many years employed 
superintending th^. cotton-growing experiments in Coimbatore, 
and when writing in 1850, he took occasion to commend the 
resolution of the Madras (.iovernmenr to plant trees on a large 
scale in 'order to shelter the land from scorching winds. He 
then advised the planting of a variety of trees ; recommended 
those with large licads, and growing rapidly, as likely to 
produce the speediest effect on the climate, but at the same 
time he pointed to the best limber trees and best fuel trees 
as economically the most valuable. Since then, as another 
means of watching over the atmosjjheric phenomena which 
foreshadow storms and droughts and famines, the Government 
of India, ten years ago, established a Meteorological Depart- 
ment, under Mr. Blariford, an able scientist, who has already 
given useful information. Ever since the middle of the 
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nineteenth century the several Governments of India have 
thus been bestowing^an increasing attention on the forests 
' within their respective jurisdictions, and the latest informa- 
tion available tells us that in the year 1883-8*4 there vjiere 
49,850 square miles of State forest demarcated and reserved 
in India, as compared with 12,071 square miles in 1874-75. 
Of this reserved area 19,430 square miles are in the Central 
Provinces, 9,397 in ilonibay, 4,035 in Bengal, 3,758 in British 
Burma, 3,380 in the North-\Vest Provinces and Oude, 2,869 
in Madras, 2,314 in Assam, 1,035 in Berar, and 1,398 in the 
Punjab. Doubtless, 49,850 square miles of forest land is 
a gr(;at area; but the area of British India is 1,477,703 square 
miles, and centuries of neglect and of reckless felling have so 
denuded great tracts, that a writer in Macmillan\H Magazine 
(January, 1878, p. 253), under the pseudonym of Phil-Indus, 
estimated that in 1874 75 an area of about 80,000 square 
miles required to^be replanted. 

For the care of its forests, the Indian Governments employ 
nearly 400 European nnd Xative Conservators and Bangers, 
at an annual cost of £239,484. Hitherto the forest officers 
sent from Europe have had to study their profession in France 
or Germany, but a School of Forestry has been opened at 
Dehra, on the southern slopes of the Himalaya, and arrange- 
ments are now in progress to establish a similar school in 
connection with the Engineering College at Coo}»cr’s Hill, 
Forestry in Indians already a large department, although its 
first coiumeiicement was in the year 1837, by the appointment 
of Dr. Gibson to be Superinteiulcnt of Forest^in the Bombay 
Presidency, followed in the Madras Presidency about the 
years 1848 anji 1856, by the employment, successively, of 
Lieutenant Micliael and Dr. Hugh Cleghorii ; and on the latter 
officer being subsequently transferred to the Punjab, Colonel 
Beddome succeeded him in Madras. About the year 1856 
Dr. Brandis had been nominated to the care of the Burma 
forests, but in 1862 he was gazetted Inspector-General of 
Forests under the Government, of India, and about the same 
time Mr. Dalzell, from Sind, succeeded Dr. Gibson in 
Bombay. 

There has been nothing like all this watchful care over 
the forests of Great Britain, Indeed, during Her Majesty's 
reign several of the Eoyal forests have been disafforested* 
although, formerly, in England and Scotland there were nearly 
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a hundred of them. Britain, in ancient times, had its Forest 
Laws, many of them severe, and some even sanguinary, and 
the existing regulations will doubtless be scrutinized by the 
Co^nmittees of the House of Commons, the first of which 
assembled liiid^r Sir John Lubbock as chairman. It may be 
feared that the Committees will discover many encroachments, 
a general ignorance of Forestry, and much neglect. These 
have arisen in various ways. Owing to the abundance of 
coal, the British forests as a source of fuel have not been 
required ; its insular position has admitted of timber for all 
constructive purposes being largely imported ; even its land 
proprietors are only now waking up to the consciousness that 
in their neglect of Forestry they have been overlooking a 
considerable source of income, and so, just at the close of the 
last Session, Sir John Lubbock obtained the nomination of 
a Committee of the House of Commons “ to consider 
whether, by the establishment of a forest school, or 
otherwise, our woodlands could be rendered more remunera- 
tive.” 

Indian Forestry has taken a wider view than this of its 
duties ; its chief aims have been to protect and enlarge the 
natural forests of the country; to sow the more valuable 
plants, and to protect the clothing of the mountain heights 
and glens where rivers spring. ijiHiculty is only met with in 
replanting on the bared plateau of the Central iJekhan. 
Tliere the cultivators rely almost solely on J^heir winter crops 
of wheat, cotton, maize, and pulse, and they cut down every 
tree and shrub ^o allow the wintry sun to fall with full force 
on the growing plan^ which find their moisture in the soil 
and in the fogs and dews of that season. ^During the past 
twenty years several writers have been suggesting to English 
landholders the desiral)leness of having timber plantations on 
their estates, bxit the want of reliable information has been 
hindering action. Already, at tlie first few sittings of the 
Committee, information had to be sought for from persons 
with Indian experience, and Colonel Michael, C.S.I., one of its 
earliest employes; Dr. Cleghorn, the first Madras Conservator; 
and Mr. Pedder, of the lie venue Department of the India 
Office, have been under examination. But Forestry has been 
a State necessity in all the kingdoms of Continental Europe, 
and India has availed itself of the knowledge of the science 
possessed by other than British subjects. Dr. Brandis, for 
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instance, a former head of the Forest Department, and Dr. 
Schlich, its present chief, are, both of them, of other nationali- 
ties. The Indian Conservators have been remarkably free 
from illhess. The malarious atmosphere in *the forested 
mountain passes and in some of the forests onjbhe plains had’ 
earned for them the most evil fame. Nevertheless, all but 
two of the Conservators have passed unscathed through the 
sickly atmosphere, and they have all left their mark. Dr. 
Gibson, between 1837 and 1846, unceasingly advised the 
Bombay Government both to protect and replant, warning 
the Government tliat denudation liad already led to the 
drying up of springs and to diminished moisture in tlie soil, 
on which, in tropical countries, so much depends ; he showed 
that timbers and fuel had greatly increased in price, and he 
particularly commended planting the thorny babool trees on 
all the bared and arid sites. Several of his lie ports were 
printed, also his Hmidbooh of Indian Forestry, and he and 
his successor, Mr. Dalzell, were joint authors of DalzelVs 
Bomhay Flora, 

Dr. Cleghorn’s tours of administrative duty in Madras and 
the Punjab were noteworthy for his valuable suggestions as to 
the protection of seedlings and growing timber, for the most 
economic modes of felling and for removing logs from the 
forests. He strongly denounced the Coomree, or virgin soil 
cultivation of the migratory forest races, as also the herds- 
men's practice of firing the jungle to obtain young grass ; an(i 
he remonstrated with the Ihiblic Works Department on 
felling valuable timbers for purposes for which the wood of 
very ordinary trees w'as sufficiently serviceably. His periodical 
Eeports, his bool^on 7'hc Forests and Gardens ofSovthmi India,. 
aiid his Eeport^on the Punjab Himalaya contain niucli useful 
information. Dr. Brandis, whilst in Burma, printed a catalogue 
of the timbers which he had sent to the Exhibition of 1862, 
and when he became Insi>ector-General of Forests, his efforts 
were directed to obtaining for the Department a legal status. He 
originated the three Forest Acts still in force ; viz. : No. VII. 
of 1878, applicable to India generally, including Bombay; 
No. XIX. of 1881, relating to British Burma ; and No. V. of 
1882, for Madras. Under this legislation the forests are 
classed (1) as Reserved Forests, (2) Protected and Village 
Forests, (3) Forests which are private property. It was on hia 
recommendation that a School of Forestry was opened at 
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Dehra, and in his time Mr. Kurz’s book on TAe Flora of 
Burma, and Mr. Gamble's Timber Trees of India, appeared. 
Mr. Dalzell's principal literary labours consisted of his 
Annual Eepdrts, but jointly with Dr. Gibson h6 wrote, also, 
his Bombay Flora, Colonel Beddome s tour of administration 
in Madras was eminently literary, as his Flora Syhatica and 
his works on ^ Ferns and Snakes testify. Ceylon has been 
equally progressive, and though not politically forming part 
of British India, it may be mentioned, as it has a Forest 
Department of its own, and its Flora and Tiinber Trees have 
been well described by Dr. Thwaites and Mr. Fergusson. In 
climate and flora it assimilates with the I'eninsula. 

It will be seen from these reniLirks that the Indian 
Governments have been well sei ved by their forest officers, 
who have shown themselves to i)ossess mucli literary and 
scientific ability ; and the time has come for them to do 
something more for their department. It is fifty years since 
Indian Forestry had a beginning, in the nomination of Dr. 
Gibson to the superintendence of the Duinbay forests, and 
there is now needed from them one book bringing their 
knowledge of the fonists and their ti'ees upto the present 
time, and another as a Inindbook of Indian Foi’cstry, arranged 
in parts, to admit of the regions of British India being 
worthily described. The information in Drs. Stewart and 
Qleghorn's 'works on the trees of tlie riinjab Himalaya ; in 
^ewart and Ifrandis' Forest Flora of N. W. and Central India; 
in Mr. Kiirz’s volumes on the trees of Burma; in Mr. Gamble's 
Trees of India; fo the third edition of Surgeon-lreiieral Balfour’s 
Timber Trees of Zndifi^.and of Eastern and Soitthern Asia ; and 
in Colonel Bed dome’s I'lura Fyloatira, need yll to be brought 
together in compact volumes. The financial results from 
•establishing a Forest Department in India justify liberality 
in making its trees and forests better known. Its Eevenue 
has been continuously on the increase. Twenty years ago, in 
1867-68, the gross receipts were stated at £334,000, but in 
1883-84 they amounted to £l,0o2,190, and the clear profit in 
that year was £403,815. A general and a detailed state- 
ment of the 1883-84 receipts and expenditure are sub- 
joined. 

Already, the evidence given before Sir John Lubbock's 
Committee has furnished valuable information on many points. 
Mr. Pedder (116) says: “The destruction of forests was un- 
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doubtedly seriously affecting the water supply in many parts of 
the country, and seriously affecting the climate.” He adds (118): 
“ There are, no doubt, many instances in which it has been 
strongly suspected thaff the diminution of the wuter supply of 
the streams has been caused by the cutting dpwn of forests.” 
He says ( 123) : “ Eatnagiri, a rice district, 1 ies between the sea and 
the western ghats, and up to the early years of the nineteenth 
century was so covered by dense forests, that the Officers of 
the Trigonometrical Survey, in some cases, had to cut a base 
line at the rate of half a mile a day, for miles through dense 
forest — whereas now the same disirict has been almost 
entirely denuded up to the crests of the hills. The hills are 
now almost a bare sheet of rock; and people have complained, 
and complained bitterly, c>r the decreasing yield of the rice 
land below, whicli Ims beem attributed, and I believe truly, to 
the destruction of the forests, which operates, of course, to 
prevent the water being stored up on the hill-sides; it runs 
away in violent floods instead of flowing gently over the 
country.” He further mentions (121) that “in the north of 
the runjab it has been represented by men whose opinions 
are of very great weight, that the denudation of some of the 
Himalayan forests has caused great destruction, from the way 
in whicJi the torrents have washed immense masses of sand 
and stone from the mountains into tlie plain.” 

Colonel Michael, in his evidence, says : “ My own idea is 
that wherever you introduce a forest, or wh(?rever you have* a 
forest, the rainfall is more e(piai)le ; it tloes not come so much 
in tits and starts.” He mentioned that lie hml “seen a well- 
known perennial stream dd()d up com]iJetely, upon the slopes 
of the Neilgheriiies, undoubtedly from tlie fact that the timber 
all arouiid it liad been cut for coffee planting. 1 can quote a 
particular .spring near t he church at Got acamuiifl, from which 
most people got their drinking water. Within my memory 
the wood which surrounded that spring was cut down, the 
result being that the spring has disa])peared, and there is no 
water there now, 1 can memion many instances of springs 
being lost from a forest being cut away.” 

On this point Mr. Thiselton Dyer says (611) : “ One cause 
of the unhealthiness of Cyprus is that by the cutting away of 
the woods, and the munching off of the young shoots by the 
unrestricted feeding of goats upon the northern hills, every 
>drop of water passes to the plain ; the consequence is that this 
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Messaria plain in the middle is much more swampy and 
malarious than it was when the island was flourishing in 
classical, and even in the middle ages.” He adds (612) : A great 
deal, can be done in preserving the remdants of forests ; but to 
replant a mountain range which has lost its arboreal covering 
is ah exceedingly costly thing to do, and a difficult thing to 
do all that can be done is, to preser\'e the remnants from 
going from bad to worse.” 

Great Britain may take lessons from India and do much 
more than it has hitherto done, and ample information has 
been collected to serve as a guide in further action. There is 
an Agricultural College at Cirencester; an Agricultural 
Society and Horticultural Museum in L(mdon. Edinburgh, 
in 1884, held the first International Exliibition of Forestry 
which Great Britain has witnessed, and several of the exhibitors 
have this year been examining well-known woods and jdanta- 
tions, while for literature an ample foundation has been laid 
in the journals of those societies, in the writings of Mr. J. C, 
Brown and Mr. James Brown, and in the many invaluable 
reports and books by iliss Ormerod. The British Govern- 
ment will, no doubt, in time, take up this subject, and other 
Colleges of Agriculture may, within the next decade, be 
established ; but, in the mean time, the county town of every 
part of Great Britain should liave its own agricultural 
museum, witli samples of its garden, ficdd, and forest produce, 
with specimens of the insects injurious to agri-horticulture, 
all of them accurately labelled, and vbth books to refer to. 
The agriculturiats need not w^ait on (loveriirnent for this. 
Whether colleges^be ojiened or no, every county sliould have 
its own museum, to admit of ready •reference.'y. I tliiiik that 
I may speak on this x)oint with some confidence. * I founded the 
Government -Central Museum at Madras, and the Mysore 
Museum at Bangalore, and my experience enables me to say 
that, if they will aid each other by interchanges, most of the 
county towns of this countiy might have their own useful 
agricultural and forest museum within a year. 

Edward Balfour, 


2 Oxford Square, 

Hyde Park, 

20^/i August^ 1885. 
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Indian Fobest Defabtment, 

188£r.84. 

Receipts. , 

EiQ>ended. 

India, G-eneral 

, , , 

£10,262 

£17,706 

Central Provinces 


99^477 

43,535 

British Burma ... * 


250,928 

12?, 606 

Assam 


24,145 

19; 744 
38.770 

Bengal 


69,433 

N.W. Provinces, Oudh 


161,138 

104,110 

Punjab 


91,018 

65,008 

Madras 


95,370 

78,569 

Bombay, Sind 


250,310 

154,463 

England 


3,109 

84 

Other 




5,780 


£1,052,190 £649,375 

1883>84. Eeokipt Items. 


Timber removed by Government Agency 

£440,618 


“ Other ‘‘ 

145,233 

585,851 

Firewood and Charcoal, by Government 

79,603' 


Others 

83, .163 

162,766 

Bamboos, removed by Government 

2,735 

. “ Others 

40,338 

43,073 

Sandalwood, removed by Government ... 


4,735 

Grass and other minor produce, ditto ... 

14,075 

Grazing and Fodder Grass, by Others... 

, 104,401 


Other minor produce “ 

^67,900 


Miscellaneous 

3,387 


*■ 

± 

189,763 

Confiscated drift? and waif wood 


27,644 

Duty on Foreign Timber and other 

• 


Foreign Produce 

He venues from Shares and Private 


10,464 

Forests 


2,488 

Fines and Forfeitures 


2,469 

Hefunds 


2,263 

Other sources 


17,565 

Heceipts in England from Students in 


Forestry 

3,072 


Sale of Cedar and other Woods 

37 

8,109 

^otal Heceipts 

£1,062,190 


.37 
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ExPENDirTTAB ItEHS. 


Salary of Inspector-General of Forests... 

£2,120 


Establishment and Contingencies 

» 

1,795 

3,915 

Conservancy and S\’’orks 

Salaries 

190.549 

404,027 

Travelling Allowances 

33,114 


Contingencies 

Total Establishments 

11,906 

235,569 

Expenditure in England 


5,864 

Total Expenditure 


£649,375 


E. B. 


EDUCATION IN BKITISII lUJKMA. 


The Rangoon Gazette has devoted a leader to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Jardiiie’s article in our July Journal on 
Education among tlie liurmese. It deplores the want of 
scientific education and the ignorance of English which 
renders works in that language inaccessible to the people. 
One natural result is, that “ the popular system of medicine 
is about on a level with that of African barbarians. Any 
quack may start as *a doctor.” The Eaiigooii paper goes on 
to contrast this miserable state of tilings with the flourishing 
condition of Patcheappa’s Charities at Madras, as described in 
our July number.' The Burmeses are eA’horted to provide 
endowments : the present generation are less* liberal than 
their forefathers under the dynasty of Alornpra. “ It is to 
the liberality of former generations in founding monasteries 
that Bunna holds its proud position of being far ahead of 
all adjacent countries in elementary popular education. It 
is a reproach to the present generation of Burmese that 
nothing is done by private effort to spread ‘further knowledge 
among the people, it is a disgrace that the province which 
has the most' widely- diffused popular education in Asia 
should be so terribly behindhand in all higher education, 
and so miserably deficient in any knowledge of every real 
science.” 
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The writer hardly does the present Burmese justice. 
Mr. Jardine has shown tliat they were willing to subscribe 
large sums. The Eev. Dr. Marks ppomised to collect a lac of 
rupees among them ; but the movement was stopped «by a 
technical objection being raised that the Educational Syndicate 
could not hold funds. - We hear that it has since been 
changed into a legal corporation, and that the liangoon 
College is about to be transferred to its control. It is 
probalde, therefore, that more funds will soon be forthcoming. 

Higher education is increasing, and at last a Burmese 
student has succeeded in gaining the degree of B.A. from 
the Calcutta University. The Government have honoured 
this successful student with the present of a gold watch and 
chain. Tlje Rinujoon Gazette gives the following account of 
the award of* juizes at the College : 

“A gold medal offered by Mr. Sen was awarded to Moung 
Lu Nee for liaving passed first in the Advocate’s examination in 
1884 ; and a gold watch and chain presented by Government 
was awarded to Moung Lu for having been the first student 
educated in Burma who had succeeded in obtaining the B.A. 
Degree of the Calcutta University. The distribution of prizes 
over, Mr. Bernard .gave a short and ai)propriato speech. He 
said that it was the first time he had presided at a prize-giving 
in a Government school in Burma, and that it gave him great 
pleasure to do so on the first occasion on which a student 
educated within the province had gained a degree of the 
Calcutta University. Ho exhorted the boys to avoid doing just 
enough work to scrape tlirough an examination, as they were 
apt to miscalculate and do too little. Moreover, scraping through 
was a bad princijde to work on at schSol oi*in after Ufe. Mr. 
Gilbert thankfjd Mr. Bernard and the visitors for their presence, 
and acknowledged the cordial help he had received from the 
teachers in all the classes.” 

We ought to add that Mi*. Sen, wlio has so generously 
encourage(i Llie study of law, is the Law Lecturer of the 
Educational Syndicate. A Bengalee by birth, he came to 
England, and was called to the Bar. The gentleman who 
has won the medal belongs to the Jvaren tribe, so familiar to 
readers of the Life of Dr, Jiulson. According to the Rangoon 
Gazette : 

** The Sen Medal, presented on Thursday last at the Benrard 
Library to Moung Loo Nee, advocate, is a handsome gold one 
with an inscription, manufactured by the celebrated firm of 

37 ♦ 
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Messrs. P. Orr and Sons, Madras. It was offered by Mr. P. C. 
Sen, Barrister-at-Law, through the Educational Syndicate, to the 
candidate who passed in the first place at the First Ghrade 
Advocate’s examination, ar j^osition assigned to Moung Loo Nee, 
a Kaivn gentleman, who has since been practising at the Bar in 
Bangoon with considerable success.” 

The revival of literature in Burma is still going on. Mr- 
James Gray, of the Rangoon College, has published a history 
of the Aloinpra dynasty, and is engaged on a work for 
Triibner’s Oriental Series, entitled The, Niti Literature of 
Burma. 

The newspaper from which we have already quoted gives 
some interesting information about another movement. 
Gambling, betting, drink, and opium are the great curses of 
the country ; and year after year the Magistrates deplore the 
horrible effects of these vices among the young men. The 
following extract shows that the better-principled among 
them are uniting together in guilds to protect themselves 
from the*- general contagion: 

Not long ago we made mention of certain Burmese Societies 
having been established at Kemendine, intended for the sup- 
pression of intemperance and opium smoking among the young 
men of the place. We now learn that these Societies go further, 
and the members pledge themselves to abstain not only from an 
indulgence in liquor and opium, but also from gambling and 
other sx3orts of a demoralising tendency. In fact, the aim is to 
raise the moral and religious tone of the ]>reseiit generation ; 
and those who enrol themselves as members agree to submit to 
a jiublic expos art and rather a humiliating penalty when they 
prove delinquent. ^ On Saturday last two members, well-known 
Government officials in this city, wore brought to book for having 
indulged in a pony race ; and as they x>if^aded guilty ’ they 
were walked in procession through the village on Sunday morn- 
ing, with a gong beating at intervals, and a herald prodaiming 
the nature of their offence. Later on, as a further penalty 
prescribed, they were each made to clear a space two fathoms 
square in the com^Jound of the phooncjee Lyomigs of rank vegeta- 
tion. The willingness with wdiich tJiese young men, who may 
well be looked upon as among tho highest in the village, under- 
went their punishment speaks well for their sincerity of purpose ; 
and with such a spirit actuating them these Societies are well 
calcjil a ted to effect much good. Captain Schuyler w^ould evidently 
not find much encouragement among such an exemplary set, 
when taking round the hat for race subscriptions.” 
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EEVIEWS. 


Essays and Miscellaneous Writings. By Vkre Henry, 
Lord Hobart. With a Biographical Sketch. Edited 
by Mary, Lady Hobart. 2 vols. 8vo. London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Vere Henry Hobart was the second son of the Hon. and 
Kev. Augustus Hobart, brother of the fifth Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire. He was born December 8th, 1818 ; and his father 
succeeded to the title on the death of his brother, in 1849. 
On his mothers side, he was descended from the patriot, 
John Hampden. At an early age he gave evidence of abilities 
of a high order, and manifested strong poetic feeling and love 
oi Nature. At the age of eighteen he won a Sch#iarship at 
Trinity College, Oxford. One of liis old friends thus writes 
of his University career : 

*'Much of the charm of Lord Hobart’s character and manners 
lay in the careless good taste which disposed him to make light 
of his great powers, and n('ver to pose himself. I found the 
general impression of those I spoke with to be that he was a 
man who had left a very vivid portrait of himself among his 
personal friends, but one of which the finer touches would 
certainly suffer by the attempt to reproducfe it for strangers.” 

“The truth of this extract (writes his biographer) must 
explain the inij)ossibility of any such feprofluclion. A sketch 
of the facts atfd discipline (d' his life is given as an introduc- 
tion to what remains of his wTitings and opinions.” Hence, 
we find hut little personal detail in these volumes, .and are 
left to form our estimate of the man mainly from his writings. 
Lady Hobart says in her preface : 

The following outline can onl}^ be incomplete ; but it is^due 
to a man whose ideas and oiiinions were in advance of his age 
that these should be acknowledged, when time has shown that 
they were the result of his foresight and his judgment. The 
promise of genius must not he surrendered to oblivion. The 
influence of written words and the records of remembrance may 
prevail, defying alike the force of events and the work of time. 
It is well, therefore, to gather up the fragments that remain : 
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these may contaili much that is most precious in thought and 
idea, but they cannot hll in more than a sketch. The circum- 
stances which gproup round lives are temporary and shifting ; but 
the life outlives thorn, and that which outlives is somewhere^ and 
its in£uences and inspirations alike are undying.” 

Vere Hobart^s London career commenced in 1840, when 
he was appointed to a clerkship in the Board- of Trade, of 
which his uncle, the late Lord Jlii>oii, was at that time 
President. Of his life in London, Lady Hobart writes ; 

** Yere Hobart’s private experionoos were somewhat tr5dng. 
London life upon the modest siiiii which forms the salary of a 
junior clerk, and unassisted by }>rivato means of any kind, was 
a stern but useful discipline. At Oxford, the procc^ods of liis 
scholarship had contributed oonsiderabl}^ towards defraying liis 
college expenses. Small debts there, and during his first few 
years in London, had bet^n contracted, but tliese he gradually 
repaid. Never did it seem p(»ssib‘le for him to get into debt 
again ; any privation or sulfering would have been jireferable to 
that alternative. lie and his brotber Fiederic entirely agreed 
in the care and economy with which they lived together in their 
bachelor lodgings. . . . 'I he vigorou.s determination to 

avoid the danger of running into debt, and a naturally reserved 
temperament, caused sf»iue shrinking frrmi society ; but official 
life kept him in a political atmospliere, aiul he took a very strong 
interest in politics. He could have thrown another side of his 
nature warmly into many amusements. 

His sense of liiimour was very keen, and his fun and 
spirits were over ready, even in subjt cts of graver imi)ortaiice. 
Often it happened that the humorous side was the first that 
attracted his luirnfto the consideration of jmblic events, and the 
consequence was many a little caricature or burlesque, though 
afterwards a far greater and more .s(*rious consideration of the 
same event would not be wanting.” 

Private circumstances prevented Lord Hobart from going 
into Parliament, an impossibility made doubly trying by the 
keen interest he always took in politics. For more than twenty 
years he occupied a comparatively siiliordinate position, gain- 
ing, however, wide experience in olhcial work, and taking 
active interest in all the great measures of the day, especially 
those affecting the condition of the working classes, and the 
laws regulating our commercial relations, home and foreign ; 
Parliamentary liefonn, and foreign policy, with especial 
reference to international arbitmtion ; Finance, Free Trader 
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War, Capital Punishment ; Irish questions : the Land Laws, 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the Fenians, &c. ; upon all 
which, and many other subjects, we find in these volumes 
numerous Letters and Essays, in which the soundness his 
judgments, although often in advance of the ordinary public 
opinion of the day, have, in most cases, been justified by the 
course of events. 

In 1861, Lord Hobart was associated with Mr. Forster in 
a Financial Mission to Turkey, which was so satisfactorily 
performed tliat lie was entrusted with a second Mission to 
carry out the reconimendation of the Comiiiissioiiers, treating 
directly with the Ottoman Government, under the immediate 
order;3 of the Foreign Ofiice. Unfortunately, the Mission did 
not result in any real administrative reform. 

In 1861^, Lord Hubart/s olhee in the Board of Trade was 
abolished, and soon afterwards he was offered and accepted 
the appointment of Director-General of the Ottoman Bank, 
which lie held for nearly ten years. 

In February, 1872, the Duke of Argyle offered him the 
appointment of Governor of i\Iadras, which, after some 
characteristic hesitation, he accepted. He would fain have 
influenced thoughtful men through his writings, rather tlian 
work in so conspicuous a position. Of his Indian career, 
Lady Hobart writes ; 

“ Lord Hobart’s three years in ^ladras left results which are 
permanent. Governor ot an important Presidency, at the end 
of three years he fell by pestilence, as Lofd Mayo fell l)y assas- 
sination. Second to the Viceroy in India — tlferefore, in a sub- 
ordinate position — still, he fell also a4; the^post of duty. His 
works and influence in India are following him ; and the truth 
he once expressed to the Grand Vizier, Fuad Pasha, who asked 
him how it was that Prince Albert Jiad not been more appre- 
ciated during his life, may yet apply, in its measure, to himself : 

“ ‘ Altesse,’ he said, ‘ il faut mourir pour etre grand homme 
en Augleterre.’ ” 

Lord Hobart commenced his Indian career under the 
shade of unpopularity. A shy mail, of scholarly tastes, 
hating all parade and formality, he was voted by the English 
community dull and incapable, although from the first the 
natives liked him. By unflinching hard work and self- 
sacrifice, he had won the goodwill of the entire community, 
when he was suddenly snatched away by typhoid fever, after 
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a week’s illness* Amongst numerous other expressions of 
sympathy, a Madras chaplain thus writes : 

“I only know of Lord Hobart what all the Presidency 
knoT^s. He was, in an enervating atmosphere, above all things 
a real man and a^righteous man in aim and action. His country- 
men, and the populations that he governed, have found this out, 
and as such he will live in their respect. 

**Ab far as he is concerned, though he did not live to the 
limit of life, yet he doubtless did his life’s work. He lived long 
enough to do much good, to foster great works, and to leave his 
mark on a celebrated country.” 

How important and varied his work was may be partly 
seen from the “Letters and Minutes on Indian Subjects,” which 
form half of the second volume. This part of the work is 
prefaced by an interesting sketch of the History of the Madras 
Presidency, of which Lord Hobart was the seventy- first 
Governor^ from the pen of Mr. Carmichael, late Member of 
Council of Madras, which concludes with tire following 
impressive words : 

Those who knew and loved the author of the Minutes, 
which it is now decided to publish, as well as all who believe 
that the best security for British rule in India is the confidence 
of its people in the justice and benevolence of their rulers, will 
rejoice to find in the papers I have edited abundant evidence 
that he waantrongly animated by those qualities, endearing him- 
self to all classes of the community, who lamented his sudden 
and untimely death as a general calamity. His colleagues in 
the Government of ' Madras, ‘ in sorrowful and affectionate 
remembrance,’ reworded their appreciation of his laborious life, 
his wavm sympathy for •^he people, and his zeal for the moral 
and materi^ progress of the Presidency.” ' 

Official Minutes are not, as a rule, very attractive reading, 
especially when the circumstances under which they were 
written have, to some extent, passed I’rom our recollection ; 
but Mr. Carmichael has prefixed to each Minute an able 
rmimd of the subject under consideration, in which dll the 
leading facts are brought clearly before us, and we are thereby 
enabled the better to appreciate the thoughtful earnestness 
and fearless independence with which each question is treated. 

A few days before Lord Hobart landed at Madras — on the 
2nd May, 1872— a terrific cyclone burst on the coast, and 
there were wrecked on the beach nine English and twenty 
native vessels, with a loss of nineteen lives. At that time 
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•there was no harbour, only an open roadstead, exposed to a 
heavy swell from seaward, and a position of great danger in a 
north-east gale. Lord Hobart’s Minute on this question is 
mainly directed to the sanction of a code* of regulations 
(hitherto wanting) for securing orderly and efficient action on 
the part of the Marine officials in such emergencies. “ But 
his interest in the matter did not stop here : owing entirely 
to his exertions, sanction was at length obtained for the con- 
struction of the Madras haTbour.” Indian officials move 
slowly; and it was not till a few days after his death that 
the resolution of the Govermrent of India, carrying it into 
effect, reached Madras. Just as the work was approaching 
completion, the cyclone of November, 1881, so seriously 
damaged it, that the cost of its reconstruction will not be less 
than £480,000. Still, even in its incomplete state, its 
advantages have been fully felt and acknowledged. 

One of the earliest matters which engaged Lord* Hobart’s 
attention was the sanitary condition of Madras. 

** The absence (Lady Hobart writes) of any regular system 
in the drainage of the city had produced an evil so vast, being 
the accumulation of so long a time, that former Governments 
had been paralysed hy its magnitude, and by the enormous 
expense which it necessarily involved. This, he considered, 
should be met by an imperial grant. An evil which is a legacy 
of more than half a century of neglect ought scarcely to find its 
remedy, as was recently suggested^ by increased taxation of those 
who, besides the tax lately proposed, are victims to the malaria 
which is due to past neglect, and to which by»n6 fault of their 
own they have been exposed.’’ 

Lord Hob^t fell a victim to the malaria which an efficient 
system of drainage might have entirely prevented. How 
many more valuable lives have been thus prematurely sacri- 
ficed we cannot recount ; but we believe the drainage system 
of Madras is still incomplete. 

Very soon after Lord Hobart’s arrival, the question of 
Muhammadan Education, and Employment of Muham- 
madans in the Public Service,” caiiie before the Madras 
Government ; and we quote from this Minute because a very 
similar state of things exists in Bengal, and in other parts of 
India, except as regards the proportion of Muhammadan 
population, which is less in Madras than in any of the other 
Presidencies. By the table annexed to the Minute, it appears 
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that of the 485*natives of India (of whom 417 are Hindoos), 
holding Judicial, Magisterial, or Collectoral appointments in 
the Presidency, only niwdeen are (or were at -that time) 
Muhammadans. 

submit (Lord Hobart writes) that this is a state of things 
which ought no^ to continue. It is injurious, not only to the 
Muhammadans themselves, but to tlio most vital interests of the 
Empire. As regards the Muhammadans themselves — that they 
should have ])assed, from intimate association with us in the 
government of territories which they once ruled, into almost 
absolute political insignificamie, and should have been super- 
seded in that association by races whom tlu-y have subjugated, 
and whom they consider, not without reason, vory inferior to 
themselves, is a result full of bittern oss for Muhammadans, and 
which Englishmen, if on that account alone, must view with 
regret. On the other hand, it is a result in the last degree 
prejudicial to English interests in this country. In the first 
place, the exclusion of any class of the community, by any other 
fault than its own, from political power to which other classes 
are admitted, and for which it is not discjualilied, is opposed to 
the general i:)rinciples of political science ; in the next, when the 
class excluded has a chnracter and a history such as the Muham- 
madans of India, the temptation to disaffection, and (should 
occasion occur) to conspiracy against the State, is exceedingly 
strong ; thirdly, the State, in losing the services of Muham- 
madans, loses the services of men possessing some peculiar 
qualifications for the business of Government, and which are 
probably more valuable than those possessed by the races who 
have supplantqd thefii; fourthly, one of the principal objects of 
according to natives a participation in our government of India 
is that they may bq interested in its stability, and this object is 
all the more important in the case of g class whose power for 
good or evil seems to be greater than that of any other in this 
country.’* 

This state of things is attributed, first, to the fact that 
“ Muhammadan law and the languages in which it was con- 
veyed have long ago given place to English law and the 
English language throughout India;’' and, secondly, to the 
fact that “ very few Muhammadans qualify themselves for the 
public service, owing to the impression that even if qualified, 
men of their religion are scarcely ever selected to fill a vacant 
oIFice.” 

The explanation of the fact seems to be this : that qualified 
Hindoos, being more eager and ambitious aspirants for public 
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employment than qualified Muhammadans, the former ueually 
present themselves in the van of the crowd of candidates, while 
the latter are relegated to the background. The Hindoo is 
vigilant, unreserved, and self-asserting ; the ^uhammadan is 
indifferent, proud, and self-contained. The natural conseqiffence 
is, that the former is very commonly preferred to his equally 
well or even better qualified Miisalman competitor.” 

The attention of Judges, Collectors, and Heads of Depart- 
ments is called to tliii^ subject with tlie view that special 
consideration should be given to the claims of Muhammadans 
who have satisfied the prescriljed tests when vacancies occur. 

The second difficulty in the way of Muliammadans quali- 
fying themselves for official positions is, that the eoucation 
given in the schools established or aided by Government is of 
a kind to which they, on religious or other grounds, are 
opposed. This is shown by the fact that (at the time the 
Minute was penned) out of 115,212 pupils in Goveramfint or 
aided schools or colleges in the iNladras Presidency, only 
4,285 were Muhamiuadans. Lord Hobart believed that “if 
the Musalmai'i repugnance to our educational system were 
carefully analysed, misunderstanding and uutbunded suspicion 
w^ould be found to be in a great measure accountable for it ; 
and these, by the use of such weapons as candour and &utual 
confidence, it seems far from impossible to overcome.” 

The Director of Public J iistructiou was ordered to make 
full inquiry into the matter, and these inquiries resulted in 
the establishment* of elementary schools* “ at the principal 
centres of the Aluhammadan population, in \\}iich instruction 
will be given in the Hindustani language ; and Muhammadan 
boys may thus acquire such a kuowledgS of the English 
language, and "of the elementary branches of instruction, as 
will qualify them for admission into the higher classes of the 
Zillah and provincial schools, and other similar institutions.” 
Arrangements were also made for the training of Muham- 
madan teachers. Ten years afterwards, the number of 
Government, Municipal, and Aided Schools, with special 
provision for Musalman pupils, was 234, and the number of 
pupils 22,075; while the percentage passed was nearly as 
high as that for any other class of the community in the 
Middle School and Lower University Examinations. 

In December, 1874, a proposal for the establishment of a 
Muhammadan Girls' School at Gudurj Nellore district— a 
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town having a considerable Muhammadan population — was 
opposed by Lord Hobart’s Council, on the ground, apparently, 
that the education at such a school must necessarily be of a 
"sectariau” character. Lord Hobart points out that the 
establishment cf such schools was in accordance with the 
declared policy of the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India, supported by public opinion — that “there was no 
hope of any effectual improvement in the mental condition, 
so long disregarded, of that population, unless some special 
regard were had to their language, religious feelings, national 
customs, and inodes of thought, which were such as, in a 
great measure, to prevent their availing themselves of the 
ordinary educational institutions of the country.” The 
Governor’s appeal for a reconsideration of the question no 
doubt received the attention it deserved. 

I9 August, 1873, Lord Hobart supported the establish- 
ment of * a Government Female Normal School; and to this, 
and to the hearty countenance given l)y Government, may be 
attributed the fact, stated by Mr. Carmichael, that female 
education in the Presidency of Madras ranks highest in the 
provinces of India, no less than 60,000 girls at present 
receiving instniction in schools. 

The question of “ English Teaching in Elementary Schools” 
is discussed in Minutes 20 and 21. Lord Hobart writes: 

“If we are to teach the children of the poorer classes in 
this country, not only their own language and arithmetic, but 
a foreign language besides, we shall he teaching them more 
than it has cveF been thought desirable to teach them in any 
other country ; and this at a great additional expemse in a case 
where considerations of expense are of peculiar importance. It 
is generally'’ admitted that ‘ elementary education * should imply 
no more than that the pupil should bo taught to road and write 
his own language, with the rudiments of aiithmetical knowledge, 
and that if more than this is attempted, ‘ elementary education’ 
will, in all probability, be a failure.” 

The exclusion of English he did not advocate as absolute 
and invariable, but as a general rule, subject to proper 
exception. Five years later, for the upper primary Examina- 
tion, English was made one of the optional subjects ; and to 
this is said to be due the large attendance in primary schools, 
reaching, in 1880-81, 360,643 pupils, of whom 10 per cent, 
were learning English. 
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There are other Minutes, of a more or less controversial 
character, which we have not space to notice further than to 
say that they are remarkable for their directness, consistency, 
and the absence of verbosity and clap-trap. • The Madras 
Times, no partial critic, writing after Lord Hcjbart^s untimely 
death, says : 

He was not a man to bid for popularity. He proposed no 
ambitious legislation, by which all desirable things were to be 

E rovided for the people at the cost of nobody. On the contrary, 
e recognised the truth that ^ the land needs rest,’ and gave the 
Legislative Council an almost uninterrupted holiday. In this 
he did no injustice to the country. Hest is, indeed, what the 
land wants — rest from innovating and over-improving legisla- 
tion — and Lord Hobart’s attitude of masterly inactivity in this 
respect has been more beneficial to the country than the most 
ambitious efforts of fussy reformers could have been.” 

The English Political Essays occupy half of the second 
volume, but their subjects do not come within the scope of 
this Journal, 

We regret the absence of an index. The subjects, espe- 
cially in the first volume, are so varied, both, in substance and 
in form, that a table of reference is almost necessary to the 
reader’s full appreciation of Lord Hobart’s life, character, aud 
opinions. 

J. B. Knight. 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. With Hotes and Emenda- 
tions. By Mathias Mull. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 1885. 

The full title rims thus : “ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Lines prononilced corrupt restored, and Mutilations before 
unsuspected emended ; also some New Renderings. With 
Preface and Notes, Hamlet’s ‘Antic Disposition,’ and an 
Account of some Shakespeare Classes.” This title gives 
soriie idea of the scope of Mr. Mull’s inquiries in a field 
trodden by many emiueiit students of Shakespeare, and on 
which, we shall not be far wrong in saying, many a contest 
has raged. We do not propose to enter the lists in the 
present number, but rather to call the attention of our student 
readers to an attempt on which they may fairly exercise their 
critical faculties. 


J. B. K. 
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BALABODH-SHi.STfiA-PlTHMlLX. ; OB, EAST LeSSONS IN 
Science. Part I., Water. Part II., Air. By Balvant 
BhAu E'alabkab. Indian Printing Press, Bombay. 

The appears^pce of these little books must be hailed with 
satisfaction by all Manltha readers. The serving, in a 
palatable form, of useful knowledge for the masses— although 
not uncommon in the ancient literature of India, as evidenced 
by the pithy and simple dialogues and apothegms in which 
moral and religic^s instructions are conveyed in the sacred 
books of the country — is yet much neglected in these days. 
The author has wdsely deviated from the beaten path, and 
has succeeded tolerably well in producing, in a simple and 
impressive style, his series of Science Primers. When the 
necessity for such works is so widely felt, even in countries 
now moving in the vanguard of Science, tlieir utility in 
India cannot be denied. These “Easy Lessons in Science” 
must go a great w^ay in familiarising the people with the 
fundamental truths and hidden wonders concerning subjects 
. of such vital importance as “Water” and “Air.” 

Bombay. A. IUmkiusiina. 


A BOOK OF THE EIOHTEENTII CENTUEY. 


We have received tlic following note from Mr. Frederic 
Pincott, in regard to th^ Economy of Human JAfe, which was * 
noticed in the September Journal : — ^ 

“ I possess a copy of the book spoken of in your last issue. 
My .copy is dated 1801, and stat(‘s that the MS. was 
translated for the beneht of the Earl of Chesterfield, The 
name of his Lordship does not seem to have been given in 
the copy you describe. My copy is also divided into two 
Parts, purporting to be translated from different MSS., and 
appears to contain a good deal more than is indicated in your 
description. The second MS. is said to have been discovered 
Vnot a month after I had enclosed to your Lordship the 
translation I had attempted of the Oriental System of 
Morality, so famous in these parts.* This Preface is dated 
Peking, Jan. 10th, 1749-60.* 
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LEOTUEE ON MEDICAL WOMEN FOE INDIA., 


The following Paper was read on July 25tli, 1885, by Mr. U. 
Banerji, M.E.C.S., at a Meeting of the Indian Society, London, 
a Society consisting almost exclusively of Indian gentlemen, which 
has existed for some years. Mr. I). N. Das (Cantab.), Vice- 
President of the Society, presided on this occasion. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — ^The subject may at first 
glance appear not a very important one ; but a mementos thought 
will show that it is full of interest and importance, not only for 
the Indians, but for the world at large. It is important, because 
great and very good resulfs are expected from it ; and inter- 
esting, because experience has not as yet confirmed our antici- 
pations to such a degree that the certainty of the resuRs nan be 
confidently expected. This subject is only the part of a very 
important whole ; namely, ‘‘Education of Women.^’ The pre- 
sent system of education of women in public institutions, as is 
well known, is of comparatively recent growth, and still more 
or less in a state of exporiinentation. Its growth and develop- 
ment are keenly watched, and, ha 2 )pily, it holds forth signs of 
such a future as has never been even dreamed of by its most 
sanguine and ardent advocates. But the subject of Female 
Education has been largely discussed in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of its importance, and I should only abuse your indulgence 
by occu 2 )ying your attention w^ith a long discussion of it. I 
may be permitted, in jiassing, to remark that i^ admitted by 
a vast majority, if not by all, that wouren, i^they cannot quite 
equal men in intellectual jmrsuits, can cerlainl}" keej) very close 
to them, and can acquire enough knowdedge, even in the most 
difficult branches of study, to render the difierence so small and 
insignificant as to possess no im 2 >ortance except for the theorist. 
It is beside the purpose of this pa 2 )er to enter into the subject 
of Female Education, so I will at once proceed to call yoi» 
attention to the subject of to-night^s discussion; viz., Medical 
Women for India. 1 mean by the name of the subject, the 
supply of lady doctors according to Indian needs. The subject 
may, as all such subjects must be, settled by referring it to the 
economic law of demand and supply. It is needless to state 
that such a national move, afiecting millions of people of all 
shades of knowledge and intelligence, cannot be lasting if it 
has to live upon the luxuries of patriotism and disinterested i 
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philanthropy. There must be felt a ^eal need for it before it 
can be of any use to think of it. 

Now;, let us see if there is any demand for female doctors in 
India; and if there is, let us consider how best it should be 
met-r-whether by keeping a steady and continuous supply from 
abroad, or by training and improving the indigenous material. 
As regards the first part of the question, 1 believe it is a common 
experience that the want of lady doctors is felt in varying degrees 
in difPerent parts of the country. It may not be felt very acutely 
in the large presidency towns — Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras ; 
but I doubt not that even in those places, in especial circumstances, 
female medical atfendants will be considered more desirable than 
male doctors, whose presence in delicate situations cannot fail to 
cause in the patients feelings of embarrassment, shame, and 
even of pain. Though the help of men-doctors is freely taken 
advantage of in the zananas in those large towns ! have already 
mentioned, even in those places, make no doubt, that had 
there been men and women doctors in any proportions, the choice 
of selectroli under given circumstances would have been nearly 
solely guided by their respective sexes. It is, I venture to say, 
not a just representation of the case to say that, as the employ- 
ment of men doctors in the more enlightened parts is quite 
unrestricted, and medical help reaches everyone irrespective of 
sex, there need be no alteration in the present system. But 
such is not the case; and I will presently show that the sole 
employment of men doctors does not follow from motives of 
biassed preference, or scientific indifference to sexual distinction. 
It does not appear to be a-question of prejudice or ignorance 
only. Men and women may make their intercourse as free as 
they will, there must exist circumstances in their lives which 
they would rathjor communicate to one of their own sex. At 
the present day t}\e employment of a doctor is considered not 
only safe and useful, but a moral -duty; but there is no choice. 
One must go to a man doctor, or leave tho patient to her fate. 
The imperative necessity of obtaining medical aid presses heavily 
on the conscience of the friends; and tho long subjection to the 
hopelessness of any choice makes them, though unconsciously, 
ignore the necessity of such a choice, and consequently the 
fdeliiigs of the patients are totally disregarded. 

Now, a few words about the real existence of ignorance and 
prejudice in the employment of medical attendants. I wish my 
experience of our country were large enough to justify my 
describing in adequately strong and decisive terms the colossal ' 
ignorance which, even while I am speaking, lays its murderous 
hands upon thousands of innocent human beings. I know some 
^instances — and I believe many more have come to the know- 
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ledge of those who kndw the country — of the narrow-minded 
bigotry and the misconceived ideas of patriotism which consist 
only in the tenacious clinging to shaken faiths, which not 
only act as passive blocks to improvement and progress, 
but bring death upon thousands, and protract the miseries 
and sufferings of many more of our womei^ To save space 
1 will state only one case, but not the least painful one to 
describe. When I was staying at Baipur, in the Central Pro- 
vinces, I made the acquaintance of a geiitleman who was a clerk 
in one of the courts there. One day, in course of conversation, 
he told me that his wife was very ill. Upon my enquiring about 
her medical attendant, my friend replied he was getting medicine 
for her from various people. But when I asked him under 
whose care he had placed his wife’s caso, he looked puzzled, 
and asked me, what did I mean by his placing his wife under 
anybody’s care ? Would not that compromise his honour — ^nay, 
destroy it ? He would rather see her die than let an outsider 
enter his zanana. And yet the unfortunate woman was suffering 
from one of the most painful of diseases that afflidt*th 0 lot of 
women. To conclude the sad story, the husband saved the 
honour of his zanana at the expense of the life of his wife. 
This is one of the numerous instances of woman -slaughter. 
Well, ignorance, the result of which is so dangerous, so cruel, 
cannot be too soon dissipated. 

It is foreign to our purpose to discuss all the means that are 
necessary to rectify the evils of the present system of supplying 
medical aid to women ; but the readiest and quickest remedy • 
would be the supply of medical aid in some more acceptable 
shape. If women doctors could be had, there would be no such 
cruel deaths and endless sufferings as the women of India are 
victims to. • 

But how can we supply India with lady doctors ? We know 
some highly qducated ladies have gone to India to practise 
Medicine. Tlieir work will be of inestimable value to the 
country, hut can we think that, in spite of the various philan- 
thropic attempts, such ladies would go out to India in such 
Large numbers as to meet the necessity of the wholes country ? 
The number of such ladies must ever remain too small, and they 
will practise only in those places where the want of lady 
doctors is least felt; that is, they will always conffne their 
practice to populous and wealthy cities, whore a good return 
for their expensive labours can bo obtained. They are, without 
meaning any disparagement to their work, I think, mere super- 
fluities. Had there been institutions for teaching, they would 
have been the fittest persons to educate our women. But at 
present there are no such institutions, and it is certain that the 

38 
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conditions of the people would not bear<ihe expenses of creating 
suddenly numerous independent colleges and schools for the 
training of medical women. From the above considerations it 
appears to me, that although the work of the lady-doctors now 
settled in practice in India is valuable, yet, from the impossi- 
bility of rendeimg their services adequate to meet the necessity 
of the country, we should not spend the small resources at our 
command in fostering the growth of that class of medical prac- 
titioners. .We ought to leave them to carry on their own 
speculation without attempting to interfere with private 
enterprise. 

How arc we, then, to have lady -doctors ? I think by 
educating our Indian ladies. But should we direct our energies 
towards educating ladies to become surgeon accoucheurs and by 
them to buj^ply our need, or towards creating a class of prac- 
titioneis less boieutifi<*ally trained, but who can be trained at 
less expense ? If we consider the presr^nt state of female educa- 
tion in India and the blow rate of its progress, wo see that it 
would take very long to get a decent number of scientifically 
trained practitioneis. Good medical education pre-supposes an 
excellent general education. General education has progressed 
very little amongst Indian ladies, and if we want to train ladies 
to become full surgeons we must, fiist, give them a good educa- 
tion and train them profesbion'illy. It is at present quite impos- 
sible to get, within the next fifty or more years, a sufficiently 
large nunib(‘r of ludy-doetors to meet the demand of the country. 
Some Indian ladies have already taken to medical studies ; but 
their number is extremely small, and in till probability they will 
settle down in pra<*tiee only in those places where medical help 
is within the reach ot everyone. 

The MedicaliTColleges have been tliro\Mi o])on equally to 
students of both the sexys, but the benefit id the privilege must 
take a long time to become a2)preptible. And it .seems at 
prebeiit impt>ssiblo to predict the tiiiu* wlicn their niimher will 
grow sufficiently large to reach e\ « ry pai t of the country. It 
can be safely said th.at that time ib not quite witliin view of the 
youngest of the present generation. Fnuii the above considera- 
tions, it appears to me that the training of high-class lady- 
doctors ought to be encouraged ns part of female education.; 
but wo must look to some other source for supplying the 
country with a class of female medical attendants, which can be 
grown quickly at a moderate expense, and whose help will at 
once reach tiiose who are in most want of it. 1 quite agree 
with Dr. Francis, who wrote in the Journal of the National 
Indian Aseoctatwny in his plan lor creating a class of certified 
midwives. Half education, especially in medical attendants, 
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3ias been justly condemned. But in a case lik^ the present one» 
where the choice lies between medical aid and no medical aid^ 

I think even a half-educated midwife, is better than one who 
is not only absolutely devoid of all intelligent training, but 
inflicts upon her patients an immense amount of injury b^ her 
inherited prejudices and gossip-derived knowledge. If a tem- 
porary submission to the existing evils could have ■ entirely 
relieved our wants by a class of highly-educated lady-doctors, 

I should have before any other person preached patience. But 
the prospect of such relief is so uncertain and distant, that 
it would be nothing short of folly to wait and suffer in expecta- 
tion of what fiannot be had, and refuse to help ourselves to what 
is within our roach. I am not unaware of the fact that even the 
training of a sufficiently large number of midwives will take 
more time than the limit of their studies would lead one at first 
to expect. There are at present very few women, in the class 
from which mid wives are to be trained, who possess even the 
most elementary knowledges of books. In fact, it is not an 
exaggeration to say, that not even ono in a hundredojan write 
her name. But the education of any class of women' will’ take a 
long time in a country where female education has made so 
little progress ; the training of mid wives will take compara- 
tively very much less time, and is beset with fewer difficulties * 
than the education of lady-doctors. It is true that in order to 
be an intolligont practitioner, a midwife must bo thoroughly able 
to read and w^rite ; but this difficulty can easily be got over in a 
reasonably short time. The great difficulty is the absence of an ^ 
adequate number of institutions where women could be taught 
both practically and theoretically. I think Dr. Francis’s sug- 
gestion is very practic^al, and under present circumstances 
the most feasible. In every district town the^io is a dispensary 
with an English and an Indian doctor ; to these, small lying-in 
hospitals might be attached, and made sclfools of instruction 
for the di8ease1&*of women and children. The duties of teaching 
can be undertaken by the Civil and the Assistant-Surgeons; and 
where there is no Civil Surgeon, two Assistant-Surgeons could 
easily manage the work. Books in the vernacular are essen- 
tial. They must bo written with especial reference to Indian 
diseases, and also the treatment must have especial bearings on 
the diet and habits of the people. Such books, I have no 
doubt, will be forthcoming as soon as circumstances make 
their sale probable. What can wo expect from the Governmeut 
on the score of expenses? I think not more than what is 
absolutely necessary. We can expect the Government to give 
such aids as are given to the Middle-Class Schools. The 
communities which would be benefited by the labours of the 
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mid wives ought* to provide the studeifts with money for main- 
taining them, and for buying books and other necessaries. This 
can be very easily done if two or three contiguous villages raise 
subscriptions for the maintenance of one student. Each family 
will rbave to contribute only a trifle, and I think one midwife 
can fairly attend to all lying-in cases that may occur in two or 
three small villages. 

To conclude, we must not be appalled by the magnitude of 
the task before us. We must begin from the beginning, and 
have patience. There will come a day — we may not have the 
good fortune to live to see it, but it will come — when distinctions 
between the sexes, baaed upon narrow and selfish principles, 
will no longer exist to our shame and confusion. The hope of 
such a day ought to cheer us in our task, and it should not cast 
us down that, forsooth, wo shall not live to taste the fruit of the 
tree of our own planting. 


The I^aper was followed by a lively discussion, in which the 
following gentlemen took part: Mr. Lalmohan Ghose, Mr. 
K. G. Gupta, B.C.S., Dr. Grant (of Madras), Dr. B. K. Bose, 
M.D., Mr. L. Palit, I.C.8., Mr. A. Chaudhuri, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), Mr. S. 11. Das, B.A. (Cantab. \ Mr. N. P. Sinha, 
M-B.O.R., M.EO.P. (Lend.), Mr. Kothari (of Bombay), and 
Mr. S. P. 8inha. 

Mr. Lalmohan Ghose said : I entirely agree with the lecturer 
as to the existence of a frightful amount of female siilfering, 
through the want of competent and adequate medical aid. I 
have been told that even in Calc.utta and otlier large towns, 
where medical help is readily availalilo for diseases of women, 
the majority of practitioners often ju-ove highly ineflifjient, 
through defects of previous training* and want of nnich praethial 
experience. Any movcmient for tlie' m-'dicaJ ^‘ducation of our 
own women has my cordial syiiq)atljy, and I look forward with 
pleasure to the day when the movemout will be taken up as 
earnestly in India as it seems to have been liero in England. 
I confess I have no S 3 ’m])nt}iy with those who think that a 
scientific and, above all, a medical education is likely to make 
women less modest, i donH think it would have any such 
effect. But 1 am in favc)ur of having separate schools, or, if 
that would prove too expensive, separate (dasses at least, for the 
lady students ; and perhaps this M ould be a sufficient concession 
to the loss advanced among our countrymen. 

Mr. K. G. Gujjta, IJ.C.S. : Prom in}" personal know- 
ledge of various parts of Bengal — and some of them very 
backM'urd indeed — I can bear witness to the blind prejudice and 
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incredible superstition which have been so 'often referred to this 
evening, and which bring death and misery into so many Indian 
households. Of course, our efforts must be largely directed 
towards the removal of these prejudices and the dissipation of 
this ignorance. But our women will have to ^ait long indeed 
before they can avail themselves of medical h^lp, if they have 
to wait until that great result has been achieved. The two 
questions must for the present be kept entirely apart. The 
experiment of sending out qualified lady-doctors from England 
has not yet attained a sufficiently advanced stage to enable us 
to form any opinion about it. But I have grave doubts as to 
whether the mass of the people een afford to call them in, and, 
besides, their operations are confined within very narrow limits, 
perhaps where they are least needed. The best plan, it seems to 
me, would be to afford to our own women strong encouragement 
and special facilities for aiquiring a tolerably sufficient amount 
of medical knowledge. 

Mr. N. P. 8inha, M.R.O.S., M.E.C.P. (Lond.), said: I 
entirely agree with the previous speakers on most ori;he points 
alluded to. The students of the Medical Colleges in India have 
very little opportunity of studying practically the diseases 
peculiar to women, ami have still less chance to make up for this 
defect in their early training by studying such cases for them- 
selves in their subsequent private or dispensary practice. True, 
our social customs and prejudices will prevent for a long time 
to come a sufficient number of such cases for clinical instruction 
coming into the college hospitals. But the Professors could with 
advantage follow the practice of the great German and French 
schools; viz., instruct the students in the delicate manipulations 
and difficult operations on dead bodies and dummies. As regards 
Mr. Baiierji^s jdan for supplying a class of ^ell-trained mid- 
wives, I think it has been tried in the ©alcutia Medical Jollege, 
and with sucq(^ss ti)0. But there is such a demand for this 
class, even in Oaleutta, that all the certified midwivos have 
settled down in practice in the metropolis ; and to afford similar 
facilities in the Mofussil, I would strongly recommend Mr. 
Banerji’s suggestion for getting up similar classes in every 
district town and sub-division, under the Civil, and Assistant 
Surgeons. A liberal allowance ought to be offered as an 
inducement to such students; and as regards the necessary 
funds, 1 think it is legitimate for us to ask the Government to 
come forward as liberally as it has done for the cause of general 
medical education. 
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THE MAHABAHI’S GIELS’ SCHOOL, MYSOEE, 


u 

We have received, through the kindness of Mr. A. Narasint 
Aiengar, the following account of the recent opening of the new 
building for the use of H.H. the Maharani’s Girls’ School, at 
Mysore, which had been in course of construction for six 
months : 

^Invitations were issued to European and native officers of 
the higher grade, and several independent gentlemen ; and a 
notice of the event was sent round to others. At 8 a in. the 
elite of Mysore assembled in the spacious Hall of the new 
building. Precisely at 8.15 His Higliness arrived, accompanied 
by Princes Subramanyaraj IJrs and Pasappaji Urs, the I)ewan 
(Mr. K. Sheshadri Iyer), His Highness’s Private Secretary 
(Major Martin), accompanied by Miss Martin ; the Councillors, 
Messrs. P. Krishna Eow, A. It. Sabapathy Mudaliar, Thumbu 
Chettiar ; the (Jeneral Secretary (Mr. Vijayendra Kow), Mr. 
Abdul Kader, Mr. Justice Kamachendra Iyer, Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, and Mr. Standish Lee. His Highness, the Dewan, and 
Major Martin then took their seats on the dais. 

The proceedings of the day, a programme of which is given' 
below, then commenced: 

1, English Song; 2, The Speech; 3. Sanskrit Dialogue; 
4, Kanarese Iteading and Pecitatioii ; 5, English Reading ; 6, 
Sanskrit Welcome Songs ; 7, Mahralti and Hindustani Songs ; 
8, Pertorniance 6n the Vina ; 9, Telugu Songs ; 10, Mangulam. 

The Dewan re^d out' His Highness the Maharajah’s address 
to the assembly, which was as follows : 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, — 1 have great pleasure in 
announcing to you that 1 have . caused this building to be 
erected with the intention of making it over to the managers 
of the Maharaui’s Girls’ School, lor the purpose of being used 
for that school 

“You are all aware that this school, which started only a 
few years ago, is now one of the most popular institutions in 
Mysore. I have watched its progress with great attention, 
and have hitherto accoinmodal^tjd it in a part of the Jagan 
Mohan Palace premises. 1 believe that it has now acquired 
those dimensions which make it desirable that it should have 
a proper separate school-house. 
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“The importance of female education to the well-being 
and progress of Hindu society has been long recognised. But 
the difficulty has hitherto been, how to interest the conserva- 
tive classes in the movement, and secure their Active sympathy. 
The revival of female education in this country, after a long 
period of neglect, had come to be looked upon with the 
suspicion which innovation always rouses in the Hindu mind. 
Taking,, therefore, a just estimate of the forces they had to 
deal with, the leaders of the movement in Mysore established 
this school, upon principhis which, while aiming ai imparting 
useful knowledge, avoided all unnecessary shock to long- 
standing prejudices, and by that means enlisted the active 
co-operation of even the most conservative classes. The 
result tliey have achieved has been pronounced by native 
gentlemen from all parts of India as a grand solution of one 
of our great social problems. It is this concurrence of opinion 
from persons of different nationalities and religioiJS that has 
encouraged me and nly officers to persevere with the institu- 
tion, and to endeavour to place it on a stable footing. 

“ 1 have groat pleasure in now formally making over this 
building to the Maharani’s Oirls* School, afid I sincerely hope 
that it has a long career of usefulness before it.** 

Mr. P. Krishna Row, Councillor, then rose, and, on behalf of 
the Managers of the Institution and the public of Mysore, con-* 
veyed their thanks to His Highness in the following terms: 

Oil the part of the Managers of the institution and on the* 
part of the general public; I beg to accept wilh humble thanks 
the noble gift that your Highness has^jiist ^ade. Had it been 
an ordinary fayour, words used in common parlance to express 
one’s thankfiilness would have been sufficient for the occasion, 
and my task would have been easy ; but the boon conferred is 
beyond the reach of such language. To provide food for the 
mind, as for the body, is the duty of a parent, and your High- 
ness has this day fulfilled the better part of it. The * Father of 
his people ’ is the proudest title that a sovereign could cuvet, and 
that has been earned by your Highness by this day’s act. Tour 
Highness may well feel a pleasure at this day’s work, as noble 
natures always take a delight in conferring a boon. Ordinai-y 
thanks being out of place here, 1 shall only say that the numerous 
families into which the children instructed here will convey the 
light of education, will join in a chorus of prayers to the 
Almighty to shower down his choicest blessings on the heads of 
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the august donor and his illustrious consort, whose name graces 
the Institution, and their beloved progeny.” 

The remaining events of the programme were highly pleasing, 
and the proceedings terminated in a way quite in keeping with 
the orthodox liabi<ts of the Hindus. The Mangulam, which was 
sung in chorus by a number of girls, produced an effect which 
could not be easily effaced from the minds of those who graced 
the meeting. 


We have received a pamphlet containing numerous 
Visitors’ Eemarks on this School. The opinions expressed 
by those who have inspected’ the institution are most favour- 
able, and they have great weight on account of the position 
and experience of the Visitors. 


A NATIVE HIGH SCHOOL IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

At Vellore, Madras Presidency, a High School for boys 
was established a few years ago, by Native gentlemen, which 
appears to be getting on satisfactorily. The late prize distribu- 
tion was presided over by M. R. Ry. Vijiaranga Mudaliar, of 
Madras, and we are glad to give some extracts from his 
address, as well as from that of Mr. Itanganada Mudaliar, 
M.A., Patron of,, the Institution. 

The Chairman, after expressing his pleasure at being 
present on the occasion said : 

This place is not new to me. Many of you may remember 
that there was a time when I used to visit Vellore once every 
year with the Inspector of Schools of the Presidency Division, 
to inspect the Government Normal School at this place. I do 
not think that it would be proper on my part to say that this 
occasion has given me an opportunity to show the interest I take 
in the education of the natives. That would be considered 
egotism in an educational off.cer, however true the statement 
may be. 

In the days above alluded to — that is, when I used to visit 
Vellore once a year — this Institution was not in existence. 
There were th(m the Government Normal School and the Church 
of Scotland Mission Institution* I suppose the abolition or 
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rather the removal of the Government Normal School from this 
place necessitated the opening of this Institution by Native 
gentlemen. 1 congratulate the Native population of this place 
in having a school of their own. I consider that. the opening of 
this school is beneficial in the interests of education. The town 
of Vellore is l^rge enough to support two Institutions like this, 
and the existence of two such schools is sure to create a healthy 
competition between them, and such competition will be benefici^ 
to both. 

“The Heports which we have just heard read are satisfactory, 
generally. I am very gb‘d indeed to learn that the number of 
pupils in the school has riseUy though very slightly, since last 
year, in spite of the introduction of the increased rates of school 
fees ordered by Government, and adopted by the Committee. As 
a member of the Educational Department, and as one who is 
obliged to carry out the orders of Government, my opinion on 
the rates of school fees introduced by Government will not be 
considered to carry much weight ; but, I assure you, *^antlemen, 
that my own private views on the subject of the much-talked-of 
new rates have always been favourable to it. I never thought 
that the new rates would materially afiect the attendance in 
schools or reduce the receipts of institutions , from that source. 
The opponents of the new rates of fees will be surprised to learn 
that the introduction of the rates during the last year has not 
generally affected the attendance in well-established, aided, or 
Government Institutions. I think the managers of institutions 
like this will have reason ere long to thank Government and 
congratulate themselves on the introductioTi of these rates.” 

Mr. P. Vijiaraiiga Mudaliar then referred to the success of 
the pupils ill the Exaniinatious for wliicli^tliey had been 
presented, and he remarked on a change lately recomrnenddS 
by a Comiuitl^i appointed by the Madras Government for 
revising the Grant-in-aid Code, in consequence of which this 
School and others containing classes above the Upper Standard 
or Middle School Standard wdll shortly be ineligible for 
Eesults Grants. He stated, however, that Salary Grants will 
still be available for such institutions if they employ trained 
teachers ; and he urged the importance, on all grounds, of em- 
ploying such teachers. The Chairman expressed his satisfaction 
at the fact that the School had now’ a building of its own, 
although needing alterations and improvements. He reminded 
the Committee that they were entitled to ask for Government 
aid in regard to such improvements. After suggesting that 
a good Gymnasium would be an excellent addition to the 
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School, the Chairman concluded with the following usefur 
observations as to home life : 

‘‘I have only now one piece of advice to give to the pupils 
and '"their parents and guardians. They must remember that 
children spend h small portion only of each day^at school. A 
very great portion of it is spent by them at home. I know from 
my own personal experience that the progress which a pupil 
makes in education, and the sort of life which he is lilsely to lead 
after leaving school, depends, not simply upon the instruction 
which he receives from his masters at school, but also upon the 
way in which he is allowed by his parents or guardians to spend 
his time at home. If a boy is spoilt, I know that in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred the fault is that of the parents or 
guardians. It is, therefore, not enough, gentlemen, if you see 
that your children attend school. It is equally your duty to see 
that they attend school regularly and punctually, and that they 
spend thpir time at home in proper preparation for their work at 
school. 

Mr. P. Eanganada Mudaliar, M.A., on behalf of the 
President and Committee of the Vellore Hindu Union 
High School, thanked Mr. Vijiaranga for presiding. As 
Patron of the School, he was glad to have the co-operation 
of such a distinguished and veteran educationist, and he 
hoped that the suggestions which had been made would be 
remembered and acted upon. He urged that the Building 
Fund, on which there was, unfortunately, still a debt, should 
be liberally contributed to, so that, no longer liainpered by the 
debt, a more cfgcieiit stall' of teachers might be maintained, 
imd the School in every way improved. To the townsmen of 
Vellore, Mr. liarigaiiada Mudaliai; addressed the following 
words : 

“It is a source of great satisfaction to me to note the very 
cordial relations existing between the Mahomedan and Hindu 
sections of the population of your town. It is a thing of happy 
augury that there are in the Hindu Union School such Wge 
numbers of Mussulman pupils. It is good for Hindu and 
Mussulman boys to rub their shoulders against each other, and 
to learn to feel that adection and sympathy which only school- 
mates can feel for each other. Gratifying as this fact is, there 
is another yet more gratifying. I hud from the Keport that 
Mahomedan gentlemen have offered prizes, with praiseworthy 
liberality, not to Mussulman boys alone, but to Hindu boys as 
well ; and that Hindu gentlemen have, in a spirit of generous 
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emulation, given prizes to Mussulman as well as Hindu boys. 
I trust, gentlemen, that this generous rivalry in doin^ good and 
useful work will long continue. The Hindus and Mahomedans 
of India, differ as they may in race, in nationaj characteristics, 
and in religion, agree in this — that they have a common odhntry 
to serve and ^mmon interests to promote ; and\he more strongly 
they feel this community of interest, and the more distinctly 
and firmly they grasp the fact that both sections of the popula- 
tion must advance pari passu^ the sooner will the political and 
social regeneration of India be accomplished.” 

[W e are glad to learn that Mr. P. Vijaranga Miidaliar has 
been lately appointed Inspector of Schools iu/the place of 
Mr. Fortey, who has retired.] 

THE MADEAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Madras ^ledteal College 
was held on July 1st. I'he meeting was large, and Surgeon- 
General Furnell, M.I)., presided on the occasion. The Keport, 
which was read by the Princii)al of the College, Brigade- 
Surgeon Keess, contained the following reterences to the lady 
students : 

Lady Students , — There are 11 lady students under training. 
Four of these are in tJie first, or Senior University, department ; 
others are qualifying for the Medical Practitioners’ Certificate of- 
the College. Mrs. Van Ingen, of the L.M.S. Class, in her fourth 
year of study, has acquitted herself well^ She gets a prize in 
Medical Jurisprudence, the Bharati Lukshmi Gold Medal for 
Midwifery (this medal is competed for only by*female students), 
and a Certificate for Surgery. Miss D’^Abrei*, of the M.B. Cl^s, 
in her third year of study, gets a Certificate in Surgery and a 
prize for Practical Anatomy and two Certificates. Misses Stewart 
and Smith obtain each a • Certificate for Midwifery, Medical 
Jurisprudence and Surgery; Miss Jacobs receives a Certificate 
in Practical Pharmacy ; Miss Gurdial 8iiig, a Certificate for the 
same subject; so that, on the whole, this class merits commen- 
dation. 

Midwifery . — The lectures on this subject to the female clase 
Vere delivered by Mrs. Scharlieb, a graduate of the London 
University. This lady takes the class also on the subject of 
^Diseases of Women and Children. She entered on her duties 
as a Lecturer on the 6th October, 1884. 

Remarks hy Mrs, Scharliehy Lecturer on Midwifery , to the Female 
Class , — ** This is the first year that I have had the honour to be 
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Lecturer, and I see several points on which I hope, in future, to 
improve. The real raison d^etre of women doctors is that they 
are specially needed in India, in the departments of Midwifery 
and Diseases of ^ Women. To fulfil this indication satisfactorily, 
they heed more theoretical instruction than they can command 
in one Session, of annus medicus^ and more practical instruction 
than can fall to their share as members of so large a class as 
that which attends the Lying-in Hospital. I would, therefore, 
beg to suggest that, in future, female students, both in the final 
and penultimate years of study, may be permitted to attend the 
systematic lectures ; end also, that all who (jan should attend 
the Victoria Hospital for caste and goslia women (to be shortly 
opened), where they may have more opportunities of seeing 
diseases peculiar to women.” 

This suggestion seems to be a good one. Female students, 
considering the class of patients to wliich they, as a rule, would 
be called upon to afford medical advice, should have special 
facilities ^£h as those recommended by Mrs. Scharlieb,' in order 
to their becoming thoroughly competent for work for which this 
class was mainly instituted. 

Bharathi Luh^hni Scholar ship. — The first holder of this scholar- 
ship is Miss 0 . Graham, who passed the Higher Examination 
for Women in the first class in 1883. llis Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Tra van core, no doubt, would be pleased to learn that 
this young lady is the grand-daughter of an officer who served 
under the Travancore Government some years ago, as captain 
of the Nair Brigade (Captain Steig). 

The Bharati Lahhmi Gold Medal (the Maharajah of Travancore' s 
Gold Medal). — The geld medal given by His Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Travancjpre, for presentation to the female student who 
di|tingui8he8 herself most in the class of Midwifery, goes this 
day to Mrs. Van Iilgen. 

Lady Hobart's Prize. — Lady Hobart’s prize, Of a set of mid- 
wifery instruments of the value of £(>, goes to Miss Yerbury, 
who holds the second position in the Female Class of Midwifery. 

[Miss S. A. Das, of Calcutta, passed lately the first L.M.S. 
Examination of the Madras Medical College.] 

After the reading of the Report the prizes and certificates 
were distributed, and the following ladies received the prizes 
mentioned in the Report : 

Mrs. A. Van Ingen, prize for Medical Jurisprudence; also 
the Bharati Lakshmi Gold Medal for first position in Female 
Class of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. 

Miss D’Abreu, prize for Practical Anatomy. 

Miss J. Yerbury, Lady Hobart’s Prize (Midwifery Instru- 
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ments), for second position in Female Glass of Midwifery and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

Surgeon-Major Katton then delivered an address, in the 
course of which he remarked : It is an interesting fact to 
note that several ladies are leaving the Cdllege this* year 
with legal qualifications enabling them to practise Medicine. 

I believe thrffc this College is one of the pioneers of Female 
Medical Education in India, if not in Great Britain. And, 
if I am not mistaken, the credit of this is in a great measure 
due to our Chairman this evening, Surgeon-General Furnell, 
who^ was Principal of the College wlien its doors were first 
thrown open to ladies, and who did all that lay in his power 
to facilitate their study of th(i healing art. This movement 
has since made continuous progress in Aladras ; and the 
courage and determination of the ladies in following a diflS- 
cult path has been rewarded in every instance with success, 
and in one case, at least, with conspicuous succes.^ 

The Chairman’s address followed, lie began bj^refenlng 
to his warm interest in the College, and his long connection 
with it, first as rrof(?ssor, and then as Principal. During his 
Principalship he succeeded in efiecting the re-opening of the 
University Department of the College, which had been closed 
for a time. He had also persuaded Brahmins to choose Medi- 
cine as a career. I am vcny glad indeed,” he said, “ to find 
that the Address I delivered in Convocation in 1880 induced^ 
so many members of that most intelligent caste to choose 
our profession for the exercise of their remarkable abilities.” 
Dr. Furnell proceeded to give much excellent advice to the 
students. First, he urged, ‘"Love your proftssion, work at it 
with a will, go>at it heart and soul, and th^j profession wilPin 
time love yc\n and become dear to you.” He allowed that 
Medicine had many disagreeable things connected witJi its 
practice, and that it was not much tavoured by those “in 
high places.” “ As a recompense, however, of all tliis, yoi\. 
will find that the profession of Medicine presents, more than 
any other profession, ]>roblems of the deepest and most 
abiding interest to its ibllowers and to mankind. Some of 
you, for instance, will be placed in independent charge of 
dispensaries up-country. You have no idea how much plea- 
..sure and interest' such a charge may yield you if you culti- 
vate it properly. But you must cultivate it. What I mean 
is, don’t be content just to go down and get through your 
work there as quickly as you can, to get away home again, 
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as some men, I 'am sorry to saiy, do; but make a point of 
spending fully the time, and more than the time, you are by 
regulation Expected to spend at your dispensary. Take your 
pen, ink and paper, and do your writing there ; take the book 
you are reading and read it there, sooner than come away 
before your time. Presently, when the people *hear you are 
always to be found at the hospital, and, moreover, when they 
hear you are polite, kind, and attentive to them, they will 
flock to you ill numbers, and your reputation will extend 
from the poor to th^ rich, and the latter will send for you, 
and you will reap your reward. For although, as I 'said 
above, the practice of your profession will, frf)ni its inter- 
esting nature, be in itself your highest reward, you are not 
debarred, more than a law}^.!* or a merchant, from increasing 
your stores by the legitimate exercise of your skill and talent. 
Let me here add a little bit of advice about keeping up your 
professiou^i knowledge. Every day devote, at least, one hour 
to reading medical works ; and if you take my advice, don't 
try to read too erudite books, but stick well to standard 
works which contain useful and practical knowledge. Go 
carefully over your bones and regional anatomy of the body, 
until you know them as well as a sailor knows his mariner's 
compass ; for fractures and dislocation always come upon you 
unexpectedly, and then it is no time to be running to your 
* books to look it up. You need not trouble yourself with 
minute anatomy of arteries and nerves ; tliey are only puzzles 
put to us whilst at College, to take uj) our time uselessly, and 
keep us from acquiring more useful and i)iactical knowledge 
at^tho bedside and out-patient room. I raised my voice against 
this over-crarnmifig of students with useless knowledge — 
useful only to ])riss examinations — in an Address which I 
delivered in this very room at the close of the Session of 
1871 ; and now I see the Lancet and otlier medical papers in 
England are beginning to awaken to the fact that students 
are tortured, and their time wasted, by being made to acquire 
a deal of useless knowledge. . . . Your mission is to 

cure disease, and, if you cannot cure, to alleviate pain, to 
bring comfort and peace to suffering fellow-creatures ; and I 
think you are much more likely to do that by mastering well, 
as I said above, the plain facts of Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Materia Medica, than in dabbling in speculative sciences. — 
Then, think again of the enormous benefit you can confer 
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upon your fellow-creatuifes, your cotintry, and even on Govern- 
ment, if you interest yourselves in sanitary matters. Por- 
tions of the great continent are perpetually ravaged by 
epidemics, which most probably are quite preventible if only 
we could discover their origin and causes, and how they are 
spread. Cholera, for instance, is a terrible scourge ; and 
although not the most deadly — that is, that there are other 
diseases to whose door more deaths can annually be laid — 
yet from the suddenness of its advent, the swiftness of its 
■course, the terrible suffering it inflicts on its victims, and 
its dread mortality, is one of the mdst painfully inter- 
esting with which mankind is concerned; and it is one in 
which all mankind are interested, for it is not confined 
to India, but occasionally travels westwards and invades 
civilised Europe. AVe are only likely to discover its cause 
and mode of propagation ))y carefully studying it when 
amongst us ; and there is no earthly reason why. 4 me of you 
young men wliorri 1 am now addressing should not be the 
happy man who some day may be able to point out how it 
originates, and suggest a remedy.” Dr. Furnell went on to 
say that he attributed the diminution of severity of cholera at 
Madras to the improved water supply, fn conclusion, he 
said : Students — for even you who have passed are still 
students, and must, in our profession, remain as students to 
the last days of your life — 1 bid you farewell with the words 
of the most illustrious man our country has })roduced : ‘Do 
your duty. Do your duly to yourselves, your profession, and 
above all, lo your country. Love, honour and respect the 
Queen-Empress, and }'our careers will briiTg happiness to 
yourselves aiuP usefulness to your coimtry. V’ 

In comineuwration of the fiftieth anniversary, the College 
students marched round the compound with banners to the 
lively music of a band at the close of the meeting. 


^ EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE WEST. 

X. THE TEACHEIIS' GUinU OF GllEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Although the Teachers' Guild is of very recent organisation, 
having only been established in 1884, and incorporated this 
year, its aims are of such a nature as to-be useful wherever 
teaching is systematically carried on. We think, therefore, that 
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a short acoount of the Sopiety may prove of suggestive value iu 
India. The objects to promote which the Guild has been 
founded are the following: — 1. To provide the Public and 
Teachers ^nerally with the means of forming sound judgments 
on educational matters, by promoting and facilitating the inter- 
change of thought and co-operation amongst those who aie 
actively engaged or interested in education. — 2. To circulate 
information regarding educational methods and movements in 
England and elsewhere. — 3. To encourage the training of 
Teachers of all grades. — 4. To promote and assist the estab- 
lishment of Educational Libraries and of Central Meeting- 
places where school-books and apparatus may be exhibited, 
and information on educational matters obtained and exchanged. 
5. To encourage provision for sickness and old age among 
Teachers. — 6. To promote the establishment of Teachers* 
Homes and Homes of Rest for invalid and aged Teachers. — 
7. To compile and publish a list of desirable places in England 
and elsewhere in which holidays can be passed at a reasonable 
expense,— 8. To establi»sh a Registry for Teachers. — 9. To take 
such measures as shall lead to the Registration of duly-qualified 
Teachers of all grades. — 10. To promote generally the welfare 
of Teachers, and to do all such lawful things as are incidental 
or conducive to the attainment of any of the above objects. 

The Guild consists of a Metropolitan Body called the 
Central Guild, and Local Bodies affiliated to it, called Local 
Guilds. The Members of the Association consist of all qualified 
persons placed at their own request and by tlie authority of 
the Council upon the Register of the Association ; and the 
persons qualified to be? Members are — 1. Teachers who agree to 
promote the objects of the Guild, and who (?ontribute to its 
funds an Annuel Subscription of not loss (as the rule stands at 
present) than five shillings. — 2. Teacliers who subscribe to any 
Local Guild and for whom an annual payment of not loss (as 
the rule stands at present) than half-a-crown ‘rs made to the 
Central Guild by the Ijocal Guild with whom they are connected ; 
and, 3. Persons who are not teachers, but who are anxious to 
promote one or more of tlie objects of the Guild, and who 
contribute at least such animal sum 1o the funds of the GijRd 
as the Council shall from time to time have detei*miued to be 
the minimum Annual Subscription to the Guild. 

, A Member may compound for all subscriptions for life by a 
single payment of £10. 

A subscription of ten shilliiigs and upwards per annum, 
besides constituting membership, entitles a Member to receive 
free of cost tho Journal of Education^ in which reports of the 
W>rk of the Guild and of its branches, and all information of a 
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businosB character, will be regularly published. No Mesotber 
whose subscription to the Guild is in arrear is entitled *10 rote 
at any meeting, or to hold any office in connection with the 
Guild. * • 

The Begulations respecting Local Guilds are as follows : 

1. Any ten or more persons resident beyond the Metropolitan 
district, agreeing together to promote the objects of the Guild, 
may form a Local Guild, and on application be affiliated to the 
Central Guild, upon such terms and conditions as shall be from 
time to time determined by the Council; provided that such 
Local Guild pay to the Central Guild a capitation fee (as the 
rule at present stands in regard to the Local Guilds already 
established) of not less than 2«. (Sd. per annum on its membership, 
as a contribution to the expenses of general management. But 
the connection of any Local Guild with the Central Guild may 
be severed by the Council on evidence that it is i u)t faithfully 
carrying out the objects of the Central Guild. — 2. ^eal* Guilds 
affiliated to tlie Central Guild shall appoint their own com- 
mittees and officers, generally manage their own affairs, and 
frame their own rules and by-laws. Local Guilds shall submit 
to the Council of the Central Guild their Buies and By-laws, 
and all modifications or alterations from time to time made 
therein. — 3. Local Guilds shall furnish to the Council of the 
Central Guild Annual Reports of their work. These Reports 
shall be sent to the Secretary of the Central Guild at least a« 
month before tbe Annual General Meeting. — 4. The Council 
shall from time to time confer with the L^cal Guilds as to tho 
means by which the objects of tho Guild may be carried out. — 
5. The Members of Local Guilds will receive tRrough the Local 
Secretary all the regular publications of the £lontral Guild, and 
will in general^enjoy all privileges and advantages enjoyed by 
Members of the Central Guild. 

We give the following extracts from the first Annual Report 
of the Guild : 

*'The project of a Teachers’ Guild was first started at a 
private meeting of a few Head Mistresses and other Teachers, 
who had long felt the need, both for themselves and for the 
public, of some central authority, or corporate union, such as 
every other profession possesses. Tbe general scheme of the 
Guild is to promote the welfare and independence of Teachers \ 
and, by means of organisation, to create a closer bond of union 
among them, based upon the broad linos of agreement which, 
underlie all grades of the profession. — The first public meeting 
of the Guild was held at the rooms of the Society of Arts, on 

39 
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Saturday, 23rd February, 1884. The Eight Hon. A. J. Mundella, 
M.P., presided, and speeches were made by him and by other 
educational leaders, approving of the objects proposed by the 
Guild. At thia. meeting a Council was appointed, which hats 
met every month under the presidency of Canon Percival. 
Subfoommittees, ^ appointed by the Council, have met more 
frequently for the purpose of preparing business and carrying 
out details. — A list of Holiday Eesorts has been, published, 
indicating houses and lodgings in the United Kingdom and 
abroad, many of which offor exceptionally advantageous terms 
to members, and all of which can be safely recommended. — 
A primary object of the Guild being to encourage Thrif 
and to assist teachers in making provision for themselves, 
and those dependent on them, against failing health and old 
age, a paper has been drawn u]^ offering suggestions for 
making such provision by' means of life assurance ; and bene- 
ficial arrangements, on behalf of Members, have been made 
with seviHrtd well-established offices. — A Eegistry for Teachers 
has been started in connection with the Guild, and was 
opened on Ist October last. As the Guild has no intention 
of making a profit by its Eegistry, and acts on the equitable 
principle of charging employers as well as employed, it is 
enabled to reduce by more than one half the customary 
fees paid by teachers to private Registry Offices. — The traiis- 
actions of the Guild are published regularly in the Journal of 
JEdueation, and a special arrangement has been made, under 
which Members, whose subscription to the Guild amounts to 
IQs. and upwards, are entitled to have a copy of the Journal 
sent to them monthly, free of charge. — Over 500 educational 
books have been contributed or purchased to form the nucleus 
of a Library, to bo usqd in the first instance for reference, and 
ultimately for circulation. Messrs. Macmillan and other pub- 
lishers have made liberal donations of books*.* The Council 
hope that members will assist in this useful work, by con- 
tributing standard books to the Library. — During the month of 
March last two Social Meetings of the Guild were held in 
London. Invitations were issued to Members living within the 
Metropolitan postal district (numbering about 400), as well as 
to Vice-presidents, Members of the Governing body, and local 
correspondents. The first meeting was held at the offices of 
the Guild, on the 18th March, when a paper was read by 
Professor Henry Morley, on the subject of 'A Teaching 
University for London.’ The second meeting was held at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts on the 2l8t March, at which 
Miss Beale, of Cheltenham, read a paper on * The Effects of 
the London Matriculation on School Teaching.’, Both meetings 
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were well attended, and hitorostini^ discussions followed the 
papers. — The kind services of a number of ladies and gentlenien 
(whose names appear in an annexed list) have been given as 
Local Correspondents; the duties undertaken being to represent, 
the Guild in their respective neighbourhoods, dffeti’ibute pdpers, 
answer enquiries, and otherwise make the Guild known, and 
forward its interests.— The first Local Branch of the Guild was 
formed at Cheltenham towards tho end of last year. Another 
branch was formed last February at Brighton, at the inaugural 
meeting, at which Mr. H. Courtbope Bowen attended to repre- 
sent the Central Guild, Several other tow’ns aro also proposing 
to form branches. Considerable eiithusiasm has been shown in 
connection with tho branches already formed, and the reports 
of their growth aro very satisfactory. The Council desire to 
promote the formation of other branches. — Tho Council e,re 
confident that tho Guild only requires to be moro widely known 
and understood in order to ensure a large accession to its 
strength.” ^ 

There aro many other societies in England, of an earlier date 
than the Teachers’ Guild, which promote similar objects; but we 
mention the Guild on account of its comprehensivo character. 
It suggests more fully than others tho numerous advantages 
that may bo secured to teachers through union. In former 
times, and even not long ago, those engaged in tho profession 
were apt to look on each other mainly as rivals. Now, on the 
other hand, they have discovorod that great mutual benefit can 
be derived by discussing problems which are common to all, 
and by putting into a common fund the information which to 
each one is equally valuable. If those who are interested in 
the training of children in every town or district were annually 
to combine for practical purposes, such as tnose which the 
Teachers’ Guild is found to carry out* an huportant impulse 
would be give»to sound education, and many a lonely worker 
would be cheered and encouraged. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

“A latgo and enthusiastic meeting has been hold at Bombay 
in support of au Indian memorial to the late Mr. Fawcett. His 
deep interest in Indian finance, and his other distinguished 
services to that Empire, were referred to with deeip gratitude 
by spdakeirs at the meeting. A representative and influential 
committee was formed to collect funds imd determine the form 

39 * * 
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of the memorial. The Nawab of Juhaghad has promised to 
subscribe £100. 

IRaja Sir T. Madava How presided lately at a Meeting at 
Bangalore, when a lecture on “Child Marriage and Widow- 
Re-marriage/* was given by Rev. Mr. Slater. Dewan Bahadur 
Ragunatha Row 'spoke* on the occasion, exprossing his decided 
opinion that the religious works of the Hindus do not sanction 
child-marriages. Sir Madava Row said that he considered very 
early marriages to be attended with grave evils. He believed 
that the JS/tasfras are in no way against postponement of 
marriage. In Travancore, a purely Hindu State, where Hindu 
custom has been kept unsophisticated, and where there is a 
very high class of Brahmins, no such early marriages ajre pro- 
claimed. The girls remain unmarried until they are twenty or 
twenty -five years of age, and some of them exercise the right to 
remain unmarried all their lives. Sir Madava suggested as a 
“practical palliation” that all parents should honestly resolve 
that the^^i^hoiild be no marriages in their families until the 
girl is more than twelve, and the boy more than sixteen. He 
also spoke in regard to the re-marriage of Widows, stating that, 
in his opinion, the Shanfras do not prohibit it, the authorities 
commonly quoted against it being inferior in authority to 
those who permit it. He dwelt on tlie cruelty of persecuting the 
parties to a widow- marriage, who act in the honest belief that 
their act is nOt contrary to tlie Hindu religion. 

One of the most learned Sanskrit scholars, Pandit Tara 
Nath Tarkavacliaspati, died lately at Benares, aged 75. Tho 
Bengalee gives tlie following account of tlio Pandit : “ He had 
a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit literature in all its depart- 
ments, and made* ready use of tlio vast and varied intellectual 
stores he possesse^d. He was for upwards of thirty years a 
professor in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, where his profound 
learning, consummate skill as a teacher, deep earnestness, and 
sympathy and warmth gained for him the heartfelt affectioti 
of his pupils. His mastery over the Sanskrit language was 
wonderful. He could compose Sanskrit verses in the most 
difficult metres on the spur of the moment with the greatest 
ease. As a controversialist, very few could cope with him in 
finding ready weapons to support his position. He is the 
author of many learned Sanskrit works. His knowledge was 
encyclopeodic, and it was his ambition to use this knowledge 
for the benefit of his countrymen ; and this he successfully 
accomplished in the Vachaapniya Encyclopedia^ which ho compiled 
single-handed. It is a noble monument of bis literary acquire- 
ments. The savants of Europe, who could appreciate the value 
of has labours, held him in high esteem, and his oountiymen 
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honoured and respected Mm as a Pandit of profound and rare 
intellectual powers and knowledge.*' 

We regret to have to record the death, on August 9th, at 
the age of 18, of Lant*Swaprakash Banerjea, after a year's 
illness. Some of our readers will recollect that he and his ^Ider 
brother were brought to England by Miss Carpenter, and re- 
tui'ned home after her death. Mr. Sasipada Banerjea has sent 
us the following notice of his son, from the Indian Messenger: 

** He was 18 years of age at the time of his death. Unlike the 
average Bengali boy, he was a spirited child, plain and straight- 
forward, open and generous, and full of animal spirits. But he 
bore his prolonged illness with r* ‘markable patience, and the 
closing scene of his life was worthy of a boy brought up in the 
love of God. As the closing moments were drawing near, and 
the last pangs of death had already commenced, he called his 
father by his side, and said that the time for separation with 
his body was come, that he was about to shake off his body. 
All the members of the household were instantly ^ 

dying boy’s bedside, and all joined in praying to God! The 
dying boy also joined in the prayer, and repeated several times 
the words Dayamaya Dinahundhu (‘ Merciful Lord, the friend of 
the poor nsinner’). His 'breath stopped with the last word of 
* Thy will be done.' A few daj^s before his death he disposed 
of the little sum of money he had, the little gifts of his parents. 
He distributed his money amongst his brothers and sisters, not 
forgetting even a very distant poor relative, who is now in need 
of help. Even in his dying moments he did not forget the " 
Brahmo jSamaj. He, poor boy, has left a legacy of Us. 25 for 
the improvement of the singing arrangenrents of the Calcutta 
congregation of the Sadharau Bruhmo Samaj^ The legacy is. 
nothing, a child's gift ; but the thought that the boy bestowed 
upon the Samaj in his last moment sets a tioble example for 
many to imitator." 

We are glad to be able to announce that Dr. Elizabeth 
Bielby has been appointed by the Munici 2 )al Committee of 
Lahore to the charge of a Lying-in Hospital, which is to be at 
once established there. Dr. E. Bielby has already left* England 
to take up her appointment. 

On the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Beatrice) 
the Indian gentlemen resident in London presented a clock and 
candelabra to Her Royal Highness, with the following letters 
“Northbrook Indian Club, 3 Whitehall Gardens, 8.W., 22nd 
July, 1885. To Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice. Your 
Roy^ Highness, — The Indian subjects of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, resident in London, beg your acceptance of the accom- 
panying small gfft, which they desire to offer not only as a 
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token of personal esteem to your Boyel Highness on the auspi- 
cious occasion of your marriage, but as a tribute of loyalty to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, EmprAs of India, whobo 
devoted subjects they are. They sincerely hope that your Boyal 
Highness may be blessed with all happiness and long life. We 
beg to remain, your Eoyal Highness’s most dutiful and obedient 
servants, Jayasingrao Qhatge (Begent of Kolapore), M* A. 
Eogay, H. D. Cam\.” — The following reply was received from 
General Sir Henry Ponsonby : “Osborne, July 24. Sir,— 
Princess Beatrice has been extremely gratified by your kind 
address of congratulation, and has directed mo to roc^uest that 
you will convey Her Roj^al Highness’s best thankb to the Indian 
gentlemen for the beautiful present tliey ha\e been so good as 
to send to the Princess I iiavo the honour to be. Sir, your 
obedient servant, Henry F. Ponsonby. — The Eegent of Kolapore.” 


PEESONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Moung Htoon Oung, Extra Assistant Commissioner, has 
returned to Eangoon, after a 3 ear’s furlough in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manomohun Ghose, with a son 
and daughter for education in England, from Calcutta; and, 
with them, the second son of Mr. Hurga Mohan Las and A. K* 
Ahmed. Mr. Dwarka Nath Banexjoa, Government Pleader of 
the High Court of Allahabad, on a visit to England. Mr* 
Keshavji S. Budhbbatti, from Kutch, holding the Maharaja 
Ehengharji Scholarship, established by H H. the Maharaja of 
Eutch in connection with his installation lust November. Mr* 
Manmohan Lai Agiawala'*, of the Muir Central College, Gilchrist 
Scholar of this year, the first holder of the Scholarship from 
the N.W.P. Mr. Walter Pereira, Solicitor, and late Member of 
the Municipal Council of Colombo. Mr. Latifur Eahman, from 
Calcutta. 

fVe acknowledge with ihanlvs: ‘"Hind and Britannia,” a 
Political Picture, by Mr. Iclibaram Surgaram Lesai (Editor 
of the "Qujerati,” and author of "(Janga,” a Oujerati novel), 
dedicated to the Marquis of Ripon ; also ** Observations made 
by Mr. Sorabsha Dadabhai Munsiffna, of Broach, on a Paper 
by Mr. N. S. Giiiwala read before the East India Associa- 
tion, December 17th, 1884;” and the "Eeport on Public 
Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 188d*-84 ” 
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NATIONAL INDIAN -i^ClilTION. 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

To pxtend a knowledge of India in Kngland, and an interest in the 
people of that county. 

To co-operate wiui all efforts m^de for advancing education and social 
reform in India. 

To promote friendly inLercourst* between English people and the people 
of India. 

THE ASSOCIATION CaRKIES OFT THESE OBJECTS BY THE FOLLOWING 
ANJJ OTHER methods: — 

1. The publication of a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in India, and diffusing information and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, prizes 
for schools, &c. 

4. Extending the employment of Medical Women in India. 

5. Selectimt English teachers for families and schools. 

6. Help'' and friendly offices to Indian teachers visiting England for 
purposes connected with their profession. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in England, supplying 
them with introductions, Ac. 

8. Superintending the educatii.n of Indian students in England, 

9. Soirt^es and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 

In India there are Branch Associations at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which undertake educational work, aild promote social intercourse 
.between English and Indians. 


This Association, which was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed, four teen years. The Committee desire to promote, by the various 
practical methods indicated above, increased symjjathy and union between 
Engl jail people anu the India. They therefore request co- 

operation from all who are interested in India’s moral and intellectual 
progress. 

In all the proceedings of lids AssocUUion the principle bj non-interference 
in religion is strictly nmintained, 

MEMBERSHIP, ETC. 

Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and \yestminster Bank, ] St. James' Square, S.W. ; to Alfred Haggard, 
Esq., Athenajum Club, Pall Mall ; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 
Subscriptions are due January Ist of the current year. 

A payment of ten guineas or of Ks. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
Member; an annual subscription of 10/- and upwards constitutes Member- 
ship. Members are entitled to receive invitations to the Soirees and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Publishers (London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. ; Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith) ; and it can be procured 
through Booksc^Uers. 
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FEMALE MEDICAL aId TO THE WOM£N 
OF INDIA. 


A meeting was held at the Mansion House, on Oct. 20th, 
for th (3 purpose of promoting the objects of the National 
Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India, now being organised by the Countess. of Dufferin. 
The Lord Mayor occupied the chair, and among those present^ 
were the Duchess of Marlborough, the Countess of Lytton, 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Lady Randolph Churchill, Lord 
and Lady Hobhouse, Lord and Lady (diaries Bcresford, Lady 
Edmund Talbot, (Tcneral Sir Frederick Rolierts and Lady 
Roberts, Ceneral Sir Frederick HaiiTes, tlie Lady Mayoress, 
Sir Richard T.«inple, the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, 
Sir Roper and Lady Lethbridge, Mrs. 1). P. Caina, Mr. Thos. 
H. Thornton, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
Miss Manning (Hon. Secretary of the National Indian 
Association), Sir Charles Turner, Mary Lady Hobart, Mr. 
Manornohuri Ghose, General Maclagan, Sir Guyer and Lady 
Hunter, Mr. William Digby, Sir Richard and Lady Meade, 
Professor Monier Williams, Archdeacon Baly, Mr. A. W. 
Moore, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and Lady Anne Blunt, Mr. Pedder, 
Sir Henry Maine, the Rev. C. Voysey, Mr. E. Thornton, C.B., 
Surgeon-General and Mrs. Balfour, Miss F. Davenport- Hill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Cowell, Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid, 
Mr. D. R. Chicbgur, Colonel Yule, C.B., Sir Lewis Pelly, 
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Dr. W. R Carpenter, C3., Mil* Ramasawmy .Moodeliar, Sir 
William Andrew, and GettiMEf Sfo Kichard Pollock. 

The Loki) Mayok briefly opened the proceedings, and 
read letters of apology for iion-atttMidance and of sympathy 
with the objects ^of the meeting from the Marquis of Har- 
tington, the Karl of Northbrook, the Earl of Lyttoii, Viscount 
Cranbrook, Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Florence Nightingale, Sir W. 
Gull, and Dr. Carpenter. Lord Kaiidolph Cliurcliill, Secretary 
of State for India, wrote as follows : 

‘‘My dear TjORU Mayor, — I greatly regret that, owing to 
the present pressure of my political engagements, J am quite 
unable to attend the meeting which, at the instance of Lady 
Handolph Churchill, >our Lordshij) lias boon so kind as to 
summon on the 2()th inst , in support of the Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for providing native female nurses and mid- 
wives forA«(5«pital and domestic eniplo 3 mi(nt in India. I most 
cordially” approve of the prox)o8als of the National Association 
for’Supjdying Female Aid to the Women of India as the best, 
and, indeed, the only xwaetical moans for carrying into the 
families of the vast bod}’^ of the Uindoo and Mahomedan 
population the blessings — which are very real blessings — of 
our Western medical science. 1 have great x>leasur(^ in enclosing 
a cheque for £100, as a contribution to Lady DuflVriiiV Fund, 
.from Lady Randolph (^hurchill and myself; and 1 very 
earnestly tru&t that under your Lordship^s x)owerful patronage 
this movement may secure a genenms supx)ort from British 
benevolence, and in this way demonstrule to our Indian fellow- 
subjects that th*^ welfare, liealtli, and comfort of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan homes arc i^iatteis of very deep and near c^onceru 
to the 2 >eople of the United Kingdom. 

“ I bog to remain, my dear Lord Mayor, 

“ Yours ver}^ faithfully, 

“Rakdolpu S. Chitrojiill.*^ 

Lord HofiifOUSE was leq nested by the Chairman to state 
the subject before the meeting, and he said : 

In discussing the lUMqniety of providing women doctors 
for India, we are luckily tree from controversies which have 
been attended vitli considerable ucriinony in England, for the 
reason assigned by the Tjord Mayor in his opening speech, 

» namely, that the condition of Indian society is such that 
unless we provide v^omeii doctors a large portion of the women 
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of India must go without doctors at all. In India every 
practice has a tendency to stiffen into a religion, and the 
practice which makes them withdraw their women from the 
eyes of strangers is one that lies very near to* their heatt and 
conscience. The same cause makes the ahjfndonment of any 
existing idea and the accejitance of a new one a very slow 
process. I am told that one prevailing idea is that sickness 
is sent as a visitation lor sin, and that it is to be met by 
expiations and incantations and other religious remedies 
instead of natural om's. ^loroover, the Indian ])eople have not 
yet been imbi^i(‘d with tlie idea ilmt medical services should 
be adequately paid. The result is that medical knowledge is 
at a very low ebb, and tliat lliere is an amount of bodily 
suffering, especially among the women, which it is painful to 
(contemplate, — suffeu'ing which need not continue to exist, but 
whicli certainly will continue unless an army women is 
levied to encountcu* it. * • 

I should like now to state what has been done both in 
India and Ihigland to remedy the mischief, so that you may 
see the state of tlie field on which this .scheme of Lady 
Dulferin's is intended to work. In India, the Presidency of 
Madras was tluj first to see the necessity of* the case. Some 
thirty years ago a Medical C'ollege was established at Madras 
for the instruction of midvvives and nurses. 1 have read ^ 
statement by a lady wlio ought to know, that every town in 
the Presidency, and some towns out of jt, have been supplied 
by that Colh^ge with midwives, wlio are maintained by the 
Municipal (ioverimieuts. But that is by n<f means sufficient. 
It used to be n common ojunion that for •practice in India a 
mere smatt(‘riiig of medical science is enough, but it has been 
found in India as elsewhere that a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing. It is now the received opinion that, in order to 
make good their footing in Indian society, women doctors must 
be furnished with the vciry best education of the day. (Hear, 
hear.) The Madras authorities accepted that doctrine about 
ten years ago, when they opened the whole curriculum of 
medical instructiou to women. Considerable success has 
attended the step, and funds have recently been subscribed for 
the purpose of establishing hospitals for women. The other 
Presidency towns, Bombay and Calcutta, were several years 
later in the field, but they’ liave now taken up the matter, and 
are following the same course as Madras. They are more 
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opulent cities than Madras, and in both of them public-spirited 
ladies and ^entleinen have come forward and provided specific 
funds for the purpose of aiding the movement. The objects 
aimed* at may be classed as follows: First, to attract to India 
women doctors v^io have received a first-rate medical educa- 
tion. Secondly, for the purpose of attracting them, to form 
guarantee funds, which shall secure to them a moderate 
subsistence' for a term of years. Thirdly, to erect hospitals 
for the reception of women, worked by a staff of female 
doctors and nurses. Fourthly, to ert‘ct dispensaries for the 
relief of w’omen and childnui, also workcjd by female doctors 
and nurses. Fifthly, to establish scholarships for the encour- 
agement of fem.de mcidical stiuhuits, of smaller j)ccuniary 
value if the students study in India, and of larger j)ecuniary 
value if they study *iii England, lleforc (putting the subject 
of India, 1 should like to mention that oilier towns besides the 
Presideii(i5" towns have (‘flicieut MeJic.al Colleges, at which 
nurses and inidwives an' well educated; but that, as 1 have 
before shown, is not sufficient. Some ladies have also been 
sent out by the zealous ]\Iibsionary bodii'S in England and 
America, who liavc practised medicine with a considerable 
amount of skill, though far from possessing a full jirolessioiial 
e(iuipmeiit. 

, Now, as regards England, 1 do not preU'iid tlial what is 
done here is nearly so imj>orta*nt as what is done in India. 
But it is important t(jo, because it is clear flint the pioneers in 
this work must be English ladles. Whim I say Englisli, I do 
not mean to exdiude otlier Enrojicans or Americans, or any 
who have received a Western medical education. But we are 
concerned witli England, and therefore 1 spavk of Englisli 
ladies. The qualifications of those ladies must be, good 
abilities, good health, a thorough educ.ation, and an unusual 
amount of zeal and enterprise, courage and self-denial, to 
enable them to live ])Oorly-pai(l lives of great labour ; and it is 
not altogether easy to find such ladies. The only agency that 
has been at work in England, so far as I know, for tlie purpose 
of providing for this want in India is the National Indian 
Association, of wliich 1 have the honour to be President, 
tliough the work of it is done by quite other and far better 
hands. That is the only reason why I am speaking to you 
now. A word or two of that Society. It was founded by a 
well-known philanthropist, IMiss Carpenter, and its objects are, 
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to promote a better knowledge by the Indian and English 
races of one another, to promote more kindly intercourse 
between them, and, while studiously keej)iug ajjart from all 
subjects of religious faitli, to promote education and* social 
reform in India. Through its oflicials tlii^ Association has 
collected a great amount of information u])()n Indian topics, 
and has had remarkable succ(\ss in attracting the confidence 
of the natives of India. Here, then, we found a social reform 
of great importance, in wliicli accumulated knowledge and 
estal dished confidence could be of material assistance. Accord- 
ingly, the Association flung itseif into the work, and has for 
several years spared no clfort to promote it ; not by money, I 
am sorry to say —for of us it may filmosl literally be said that 
silver and gold have w'e none — but by convening meetings on 
the subject, by introducing it at our own meetings, l)y speeches 
and writings — puljlic and privjde. It was a pa]^*r written by 
Mrs. lloggan, an active member of our Association, *fhicli sug- 
gested tlie movement in J loin bay that is working witli such 
vigour. Tliat niovenient has already led to tlie establishment 
in Bombay of two com])etent doctors, Mi^s Becliey and Miss 
Ellaliy, with sutilcieul guarantees of support. And the 
meeting will be ylad to hear that our Association lias suc- 
ceeded ill jdacing aiiotlier competent doctor, Miss Bielby, with 
a satisfactory maiiiteuaiice, in Lahore. 

If you will allow me, 1 should like to tell you a little more 
about Miss Bielby. She was one of the missionary doctors of 
whom I spoke just now, and in that chifracter she entered the 
liouseliold of tlie iMahai’ani of ruiiuali. Sln^ it was who con- 
veyed the iiathetic message* of the Maharaip to the Boyal Lady 
whose heart i§ never in tlie wrong place, and wliose ears are 
never closed to the tale of human sufieriiig. I believe she 
became convinced that the union ot the two characters of 
missionary and doctor impaired her utility as doctor. Accord- 
ingly, she separated herself from the Missionary body, joined 
our neutral Association, obtained a complete medical education, 
and is now a doctor, pure and simple, in Lahore. 

You will not understand me to be saying a word to 
disparage the noble work of the Missionaries. Two distinct 
fields are open in India, each large enough to employ all that 
come to work in it. We have chosen that large region of 
physical, social, and intellectual interest which arc common to 
all mankind ; and seek to work under such conditions that no 
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Indian gentleman shall be tormented by the underthought 
that the faith of his female relatives is being disturbed because 
we bring them otlier things that they want. 

This, then, is tl\e existing# state of things on which Lady 
Dufferin's schema is brought to bear. She thinks the time 
has arrived for a more comprehensive organization ; but I will 
read you lu*r own words : “ That a large and sustained effort of 
an unseclai’ian and national character sliould be made, to 
organize and stimulate female medical education, and to pro- 
vide facilities for tlie treatment of native women by women.” 
Speaking for myself personally, and for my Aswsociation, I agree 
to that ; and I tender all such lielp as we can give, and what 
we cannot give 1 must leave to others to supply. 

The ground plan of the Association is one with which we 
are very familiar in England — a (‘entral Committee, with 
Brandi Conunittees in important places. And its objects will 
be found fo be the same wliich 1 before enumerated as aimed 
at by the moveuKuits iu tlie Presidency towns. Let me brieily 
run over them once again. To attract to India competent 
women doctors by adeciuate guarantees of maintenance ; to 
found liospilals and dispensaries served by women for women; 
and scliolarshijis for female students. As regards the Govern- 
ment, Lady Dufferin dues not ask anything from it but its 
good will. 

I confess that 1 hope for the time when an effective staff* 
of women doctors will be considered as essential a i)arl of an 
Indian Local Government as a staff of men doctors is now. 
But the time is ifot yet. Much must }'et be done by private 
effbrt. It is by private (Tffurt that the mijids of the Indian 
community must be accustomed to the habit of »'ceiving these 
ladies into their houseliulds, and also to the idea that medical 
services are wortiiy of sulistantial pay. Wlien the social soil 
has been so prej)ared, State Institutions may hopefully be 
planted in it; otherwi.se they are apt to be mere exotics, 
which soon decay and wither away. 

The case is one in which, having regard to the conditions 
of Indian society, it is fitting that the impulse shall come 
from England, and that the first framework of the organization 
shall be forged by English hands. That notliing effectual 
can be done without the sympathy and co-operation of the 
Indian community is certain ; but I also feel certain that this 
object is so excellent in itself, and is being prosecuted in so 
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good a spirit, that it will have the necessary sympathy and 
co-operation, and will bring a great boon to the Indian people. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir R. Temple moved the first Ilesolutioii, as follows: 
“ That this meeting, having heard a statemAit of the objects 
of the National Association for Sup])lying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India (Countess of llufleriii’s Fund), is 
impressed with the great need wliich exists for an organ- 
ization of the kind, and for the immediate coniineuceraent of 
a large and sustained effort to organise and stimulate female 
m(‘dical education in India, and to provide facilities for the 
treatment of native women by women.” He said he would 
state the main reason why the jiublic were asked to support 
this benevolent enterjirise, while tliere was already ip India 
a vast amount of medical aid and numerous liospitals and 
dispensaries were scattered over tlie length and. breadth of 
the land, which annually succoured millions of persons. This 
system of medical aid was reckoned by the natives of India 
as one of the noblest and most blessed monuments of 
Jlritish rule, but its vast benefits were as yet. mainly confined 
to men. It was intended for women as w^ell ; but for every 
woman who was attended either as an in or out jiatient there 
were ten men, and the benefits of the system had not yet 
made themselves felt among one-half of the pojmlotioiia, 
They had excellent provision for medical education in their 
colleges and schools, and there was hard^ a nook or corner of 
the land where a luactitioner of some sort or the other was 
not to be found. Hut this vast system ot* instruction was 
mainly for men, and the few Indian* women instructed were 
but as drops iu the ocean of natiouid ignorance. In European 
countries, where the medical profession consisted almost 
entirely of men, women were content to accept the pro- 
fessional attendance of men ; but, owing to the ineradicable 
prejudices of the native iiopulatioii, the same was not the 
case in India. No doubt it was true that a vast majority of 
the women worked openly in the fields ; but the moment a 
man rose in life, and got a Jiouse and a decent subsistence, 
he began to seclude the women. The higher he rose in the 
social scale, the closer ^lid the seclusion become, until in the 
upper classes of India the seclusion was absolute. The 
women of India of tlie upper classes, and to a great extent 
of the middle classes, constituted that one class of the 
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population of which he knew very little. Though he had 
been the executive (governor of 100,000,000 of the natives 
of India, he had hardly ever met a native Indian lady below 
the rank of pri'ncess — in tlie latter ease her royal functions 
dispensed her fivnii the female obligation of seclusion. He 
had often eoinlucted negotiations with Indian ladies of rank, 
but always with a thick curtain interposed between his fair 
negotiator and himself, whereby h(» (‘ould hear her voice, but 
not see her face. His impi(‘ssioi] w.us that the native ladies 
enjoyed fairly good health, altliough they must be subject 
to numerous ailments from never gelling iresh air or exercise 
of any kind, and rem.'iining constantly shut up in their 
prisou-hons(‘s of palaces. They nevt'i- took even carriage 
exercise, and could onlv walk about in arca(lt*s or in secluded 
gardens with lofly walls; they must, tlieielore, necessarily 
be subj(*ct Jp a variety of ailments. Notwithstanding their 
seclusionrthe ladies of India bad at all times ex(‘rcise(l gri^at 
influence in their families; and in '^oiiie native States, on 
account of their naiit of (‘ducatioii, tliat iiiiliieuce had been of 
a most baneful clniracter. Many instances weie, however, on 
record in history oi grc^at courage, devotion, and sell-sacrifice 
being shown by Indian women ; and there was no ri'asou to 
doubt that if, by coming in contact with highly-educated Kng- 
lish ladies, they could once become euligliteiied, they would 
do great things for the cause of humanity in India. (Cheers.) 

Mr. WiLnai) liniiNT, in seconding tlie motion, exjiressed 
the opinion, that if this moviunent wen* laoperly set on foot 
and properly cartied out, it would receive hearty supjiort from 
such native philantjiro] lists in India as Air. IJagunath Uao ai\d 
Mr. Malabari, and that it would gradually find ^vour not only 
with the Hindu but with tin' Malioiiiedaii community. The 
Mahomedans all the world over w(*re extremely anxious to ex- 
tend their knowledge of medical science, and to revive the old 
learning which distinguished them in former ages, especially with 
a view to reform and revive their domestic life. He believed 
that the prejudices in favour of an absolutely secluded life for 
their women were not so great as was supposed, and he had 
constantly heard a desire expressed to liave some more light 
shed upon the intellectual capacities of their womankind. 
This movement would afford medical help to native ladies, 
and at the same time have an important effect on their 
social life. It would be necessary at the outset to provide 
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sufficient remuneration for the English ladies who were to 
start, and the native ladies who were to carry on the system. 
Until tliey could provfe their succe.^s by curing native women 
of their ailments, they would have to be supfforted by volun- 
tary contributions, and subsequently by Gcwernment grant. 
English ladies who engaged in this enterprise must be pre- 
pared to treat the native races of India with something more 
than the ordinary courtesy which was prescribed by medical 
etiquette — something of the- nature of sym])athy. It was 
perhaps dilficult for Europeans fully and entirely to sym- 
pathise with Orientals ; but ii they could really show 
sympathy wdth an Oriental, they would be met by unbounded 
conlidence. (Hear, hear.) It was especially necessary that 
ladies should be chosen for this w'ork who had some sympathy 
and kindliness towards ra(‘A*s not their own, and for the 
enterprise to succeed every idea of religious pjopagandism 
must be eliminated. He was glad to see that any si>ch idea 
was especially disavowed. Tliey must all heartily congratulate 
Lady l)ufferin, who had originated this movement in India, 
and Lady Randolph Churchill, w’ho had brought it forward in 
London, on the excellence of the work which they were pro- 
moting, and he trusted that it would meet with every success. 

Mrs. Gaukett Anderson, M.I)., who supported the resolu- 
tion, said that for man}^ years she and others had urged the 
necessity for medical women in India against the views oT 
many who ought to have been acipiainted with the facts. 
Ifow tlie necessity was admitted, aiief they came to the 
practical question of pi-ovidiug for the want. ’•In nearly every 
movement there was some main diHiculty or danger ahead, 
and it appeaiiS^d to her that in this case it w’as that of too 
hastily or quickly iilling up the gap by incompetent or half- 
trained people. She should urge that only the best qualified 
women should be sent out — not only women 'Nvitli a degree, 
but with qualities enabling them to sympathise with those 
they went to serve. (Hear, hear.) In order to biidge over 
the great gulf of race, the lady doctors in India must be 
able to exercise considerable personal influence, and to make 
their sympathy felt. She had been credited with expressing 
the opinion that £300 a year would tempt Englishwomen to 
enter upon this Work in India ; her meaning was, that £300 
a year was the very least that should be secured to them, in 
addition to what they might obtain by private practice. Her 
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belief was that, if reasonable remuneration was offered, there 
was every prospect of an adequate number of the best 
medical women being forthcoming. 

The Resolufioii was carried unanimously. 

Lord NAriEit of Maodala moved the next Eesolution : 

That an appeal be made to the public for aid to the Countess 
of Dufferin’s Fund, and that subscription lists be opened in 
^ London at the banks of Messrs. Coutts and Co., and Messrs. 
*Dimsdale, Fowler, and Co., for the receipt of donations 
towards the carrying out of tlie objects of the National 
Association." He said that he believed the native ladies 
were very skilful in the administration of simi)le medicines ; 
but there was great necessity that they should have skilled 
medical assistance for serious diseases. 

Sir Eopek Leturkidge, in seconding the Eesolution, 
observed that there was no more practical way in which 
those present could show their sympathy with the suffering 
and distress that existed in India tlian by subscribing to 
this Fund. 

The Eesolution was agreed to. 

Sir Fkedkiuck Kouerts, in proposing, “ That the best 
thanks of tliis meeting be tendered to the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress for allowing the claims of the National 
^Association to be ventilated at the Mansion House, and to , 
his Lordship for presiding on the occasion," said that Lady 
Eoberts and he took the greatest interest in this movement. 
They had been long enough in India to know how much the 
scheme was required, and how much good it would do among 
the women of India, it was desirable physically, because 
skilled advice was almost impossible of attainment to Indian 
ladies so long as native prejudices remained what they were ; 
and it was desirable morally, for there could be no doubt of 
the influence that enlightened Englishwomen would have on 
Indian women. This movement liad been kindly received 
by the Europeans in India, a large number 0f whom felt the 
greatest sympathy with the people of India. The feeling had 
been most cordially reciprocated by many of the chief princes 
and nobles of India, who had subscribed to the Fund in the 
most munificent manner. Some native Indians had even 
expressed to him their belief that the scheme would do much 
to foster kindly feeling between the two races, and in the 
end encourage social intercourse between them. Hitherto 
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steps taken in that diredtion had not had satisfactory results,, 
owing to the different footing on which the women of the two 
countries stood; but the admission of lady doctors among 
the women of India would lessen the physical* suffering Which 
they endured, and be instrumental in raising*the position and 
condition of Indian women. (Cheers.) 

Sir Frederick Haines seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Lord Mayor briefly returned thanks, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund 
has sent us the following list of subscriptions, wliich has 
since been added to in India and in England. He writes 
that it has been extremely gratifying to the promoters “to 
find how warmly the movcanent has been supported generally 
by the Press throughout the Indian Empire; and th^ •favour- 
able notice the Association is now meeting in England 
shows that the object is one which commends itself to those 
at home.'* The Hon. Sec. continues as follows : “ Branches 
of the Association have either been formed, or are in course 
of formation, in .Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, N.W. 
Provinces, Central Provinces, Hyderabad, Mysore, and Assam. 
Tlie rulers of the Native States are coming forward liberallj;, 
with offers of assistance, and already some have taken steps 
to put the scheme into execution. Two scholarships have 
been given by the Ihijah of Itiitlam to the Medical School at 
Agra, to train Indian students for his State.* The Maharaja 
of Ulwar is offering two scholarships for ^joinpetition in his 
territory, and>»in addition, pro])Oses to open a Branch Dis- 
pensary, under the management of a duly-qualified Indian 
woman. At Nagpur, in the Central I^rovinces, a Native 
gentleman has come forward to defray the expenses of a 
Midwifery Class, and generally throughout the country 
attention has been drawn to the importance of the move- 
ment, and the l^est of methods of carrying it through. The 
patronage which her Majesty the Queen- Empress has 
graciously given to the Association has elicited some very 
marked loyalty among the papers ; and the offers of pecuniary 
assistance now coming from England will have a good effect 
in helping to strengthen the common interests of English, 
and Indians.” 




Stihscriptions received hy the Central Committee of the Countess of 
Duffisrjn^s Fund up to the Slst August^ 1885, 

* Lifk Coukcillors. Ks. A. P* 

H. H. the Maharaiia of Udaipur, G.C.S.l 5,000 0 0 

H, H. the Maharajah of Kashmir, (il.C.S.1 5,000 0 0 

Likk Members. 

H. E. the Earl of Dufferin, K.P., (l.C.S.l., Viceroy of India 500 0 0 

H. E. the Countess of Dufferin, C.1 500 0 0 

H. H. the liajah of Kiitlam (aimual su})Scriptioii for 3 years) 1,000 0 0 

H. H. the Maharajah of Ulwar (in addition to giving 

scholarships in Ulwar) 4,000 0 0 

Lady Aitchison 500 0 0 

The Kunwari Hurnam Singh 500 0 0 

Colonel Minto Elliot, E.A 500 0 0 

H. H. the Maharajah of Dhar, K.C.S.I., C.I.E 1,500 0 0 

The Hon’ble^C. Hope, C.S.1 1,000 0 0 

, • 

Ordikar\ Members, 

Lady Helen Blackwood .» ... 10 0 0 

Miss Thy nne ... 10 0 0 

Mrs. E. Constable, Meerut 15 0 0 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, Calcutta 15 0 0 

Sorabjec S. Bengalee, Esq., C.I.E., Bombay 15 0 0 

Mrs. Gordon, Simla ... 100 0 0 

The Naw'ab Ahdool Latccf Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., Calcutta ilO 0 0 

The Rev. S. B. Taylor, C alcutta 50 8 0 

Punjab Branch. 

Entrance Fees of 29 Members 290 0 0 

* Donation.s. 

Major Barrington F 00 IR 3 , R.^" half proceeds of Concert at 

Barnes Court 400 0 0 

H. H. Sir Charles Aitchison, K.C.S.l 20 0 0 

Lord Herbrand Russell, A. D.C. . 50 0 0 

Mrs. Baynath, Gurgaon, Punjab 3 0 0 

Ks. ... 20,998 8 0 

Credited to Punjab Branch, half Lady Aitchison’s sub- 
scription - .* ... 250 0 0 

Ks. ... 20,748 8 0 


1 ^’urther subscriptions will be x>ublished at end of each month. 

H. COOPER, A.D.C., Honorary Secretary, 

VlCEBEfML LoTB’rE, SJMLA, 

2Vie Jml Septemher^ 1885, 
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The lx)r(l Mayor has received the following letter from the 
Countess of Dufferin : „ 28th. 

“ My Lord, — 1 have beard through Lord KanTlolph 
Churchill that your Lordship has been good •enough to call a 
meeting at the Mansion House in aid of my fund lor supply- 
ing female medical aid to tlie women of india. I am very 
grateful to your Lordship for doing so. 1 have written to 
.Lord Kaudolpli, giving my views upon the question, and I 
need only say to your Lordship that J am anxious to keep my 
scheme (j[uite unsectariaii and free from any party feeling 
whatever. I hope that it will not only be the means of 
bringing medical relief to many sulleririg 'women, but that it 
"will also open out a career to the native women, and will tend 
to improve the general female education throughout the 
country. 

“ I think also tliat niimheis of English lady doctors will 
find employriieiit in India, as 1 am in hopes that posts will 
multiply here very much moie quickly than we can find 
native women ready to lill them, and in. tact the most 
sanguine of us know that it will be many years before the 
medical schools here can be expected to sujiply candidates for 
the larger appointments I imclose your Lordship a copy of 
a letter 1 have received from the high priest of a Kindoa 
temple, as it may interest friends of the movement to know 
that its bond Jide character is understoojl here, and that the 
guardians of the national customs ol' the country recognize 
the fact, that alleviating the sulferiiigs of tin? native woman, 
improving her education, giving her a possible career, and at 
the same timejrespecting all her ]>rejudices, is the sole object 
of our [>resent endeavours. 

“ I enclose the names of the Central Committee, of which 
I am the Ih’esident. Your Lonlshif) will see that a Hindoo 
and a Mahomedan gentleman are members. 1 shall be 
grateful if your Lordship will pay in subscriptions received 
at the Mansion House to Messrs C^jutts and Co., as the Bank 
of Bengal has made arraiigoments with them to open an 

account. . 

- I have the honour to remain, 

“ Y^oiir Lordsliip’s obedient servant, 

“ Harriot Dufferin. 

“ The Eight Hon. the Lord Mayor, M.P.’' 
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The enclosures were (1) a latter from the High Priest of 
the Temple of Baidya Nath, Bengal, stating that the endeavour 
to provide medical aid to the women of India was an under- 
taking which deserved the earnest support of every Hindoo 
who has an atta6hment for his national customs and manners, 
and enclosing 100 rupees for the fund ; and (2) a list of the 
committee, which consists, among others, of Sir Jotendro 
Mohun Tagore and Syud Ahmed Khan Bahadur, of Allyghur. 


TRAINING OF NURSES AT SlMLzi. 


A Nursing Institution is being organised in connection 
with the Hipon Hospital at Simla, tlirough the exertions of 
Mrs. libert and other ladies, and with the advice of the 
medical officers of the Hospital. Tlie intention is to appoint 
a Lady Superintendent of the nursing arrangemeuts, probably 
at first for the European ])atierits only, who will train 
European and Eurasian nurses. A second lady, who must 
be a skilful and certificated midwife, will have charge of 
the Lying-in Ward of the Hospital, and her work, in addition 
J;o attendance on the patients, will include the training of 
native inidwives. The Ripon Hospital contains 12 Beds for 
European patients, 48 Beds for native patients, and 8 Beds 
in the Lying-in Ward for native women. It wdll thus afford 
facilities, on a manageable scale, for the practical training of 
qualified women, ior whose services in private families the 
demand must be great, and also for the instruction of the too 
often inefficient dhaccs. A Home is to be built for the 
accommodation of the Superintendents, for which object, as 
well as for their salaries, &c., contributions arc urgently re- 
quired. The Institution, though in accoi-dance with one of 
the objects which the Countess of Duflerin's Association has 
in view, and having received her personal countenance, is am 
independent local effort, not supported by Lady Dufferin's 
Fund. Considerable help has been already obtained at Simla 
towards the founding of this new Institution ; but* it has 
been resolved to make an appeal on its behalf to friends in 
England. It is hoped that on account of former association 
with India, or from other gi*ounds of sympathy, many may 
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be willing to aid in this endeavour, to rfilreve suffering by 
the careful and effectual training of nurses, who, as it is well 
known, are as important as doctors in cases of serious illness. 
We are re(iuested to state that donations in .support of the 
proposed Nursing Home at Simla will be received, acknow- 
ledged, and transmitted to Mrs. llbert by 

Lady Hobiiouse, 

15 Bruton Street, 

London, W. 


SUPERINTENDENCE OF STUDENTS. 


We are glad to be able to report that the following 
gentlemen have consented to act as Hon. Agents of the 
Committee of the ^^ational Indian Association, in regard 
to the organisation for superintending Indian ^tud^nts in 
England, to which we referred at length in our September 
number: Calcutin^ The Hon. Amir Ali and Manomohun Ghose, 
Esq. ; Bomhay, K. M. Shroff, Esq. ; Madras, John Adam, Esq., 
M.A. ; Allahabad, Kumar Shivaiiath Sinha. * Other appoint- 
ments will be announced shortly. The circular containing in- 
formation as to the details of tlie scheme has been distributed to 
correspondents in various parts of India, and it is satisfactory 
to find that the Indian newspapers have in general taken up thC 
plans with approval, and have expressed themselves strongly as 
to its desirability and probable success. The only article of an 
unfavourable character which has come to ourgiotice appeared 
a few weeks ago in the BnylisJunan^ We will not reply at 
length to the objections made in that article, some of which 
would disappe'&r under a careful re-perusal of the circular. 
But we may remark (1) That the Couiiiiittee have not in 
their previous efforts met with difficulties (as the writer 
implies they must), on the ground of want of acquaintance 
with the languages and customs of the Indian students who 
v^sit England. Many of the members of the Committee 
have long resided in India ; some are natives of it. (2) That 
the 150 Indian gentlemen now" in England for purposes of 
business or education do not find it necessary to live in the 
vicinity of a running stream, or to have other special arrange- 
ments to enable them to live according to caste rules ; but 
should any student or student’s parent desire such arrange- 

41 
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meats to be maae, the Sup^rfhtead^nt will gladly meet his 
wishes, so far as possible. (3) The Englishman objects to 
the scheme on the ground that it is not purely philanthropic. 
In regard to tl],is point, we are able to state that other critics 
have made it a matter for commendation. It must be evident 
to all who carefully consider the scheme, that if the superin- 
tei^ence is to be thoroughly effective, it cannot be under- 
ta^n gratuitously. The fees have been arranged on a most 
reasonable scale, and we believe that parents in India will pre- 
fer that the scheme should rest on an independent basis. It 
is needless to add that the Association will derive not the 
slightest pecuniary benefit from the scheme. The Secretary 
and members of the Committee will continue to work, as here- 
tofore, gratuitously, and add to their present labour by the 
anxious task of supervising tlic working of the present scheme. 
(4) Witli respect to expenses, the writer in the Englishman 
appears^to-have misunderstood the statements in the circular. 
We mW explain that the sum of £200 a year is for an 
“ordinary school education,” including, of course, instruction, 
board and lodging, and j)ersoiiiil expenses. It is by no means 
a preliminary payment for ever}^ case, because when profes- 
sional training is rec^uired the schoid exj^ense drops out of 
the calculation. The Committee have simply given a general 
idea as to the cost of education in England. In each case 
•Hieir aim will be to carry out with precision the wishes of 
the parents or guardians, as well as to gain ilie confidence of 
the student. We would add that an initial deposit of £100 
to meet unforeseen expenditure is very desirable, to provide 
for cases of illness requiring prompt return to India, or other 
accidents or occuft-ences' involving immediate outlay, or delay 
ill making the yearly or half-yearly payments* 


PHYSICAL THAWING YOR INDIA. 


Tlie following is in continuation of the lecture by Mr. 
Muncherjee Framjee Patell on “ l^hysical Education among 
the Parsees,” delivered in connection with the Dnyan Pursanik 
Society at Bombay: 

Many assert that it is not necessary for ordinary gentle- 
men to be very strong, and such people point out to us many 
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instances of men who hiive li^ed strong healthy without 
the help of exercise. It is true that those who , have bodily 
work during the day, such as carpenters, ironsmiths, ftc., do 
not require any exercise during leisure hours ; but those who 
lead a sedentary life, and boys who attend schoc^ls, are mifch in 
need of exercise. No doubt it happens at times that some men 
are strong and healthy without exercise ; but we know also 
that some people are very clever without education ; such 
Samsons and Shakespeares are, at any rate, very rare. 
It may also be mentioned here that as mental education can- 
not be properly imparted except at school, so physical training 
cannot be acquired without attending a g3rmnasium, and all 
attempts at improving the body by exercising at home are 
futile ; but, of course, as self-culture can do great good after a 
course at school, so the advantages of exercise *ban be well kept 
up by practising at home after a gymnastic course of three or 
four years. 

It is also tho opinion of some people that ex^cise should 
not be given to the children of very poor parents, who -cannot 
afford to give them good nutrition, or who do not live in 
healthy localities ; for, if the waste occasioned by exercise be 
not replenished, the body no doubt gets weaker, and there is if 
anything a disadvantage from exercise. I quite* agree with this 
opinion ; but I say that boys of such condition should not be 
given mental education as well ; for good food and good air 
are more necessary in mental than in physical training ; and to 
educate such boys, without giving them exercise, would W 
doing them double injury. Many people consider it an act of 
charity to' educate poor boys ; but unless .they can arrange for 
their other requirements, the object of charity will scarcely be 
fulfilled. It is better to educate ten boys comj^etely than fifty 
in an off-hand way. • m 

In civilised^ countries various methods are adopted for 
putting to work different parts of the body, such as swimming, 
riding, cricket, billiards, polo, football, bicycling, rowing, racing, 
and gymnastics. 

We will first say soraothing about Gymmhtics. We know of 
many instances in which the practice of gymnastics during youth 
— that is, from the age of ten to twenty-five — has had many 
happy results in the formation of a good constitution and sound 
health. All young men should, therefore, practise gymnastics 
for as long a time as possible. There is a difference of opinion 
as to what exercises are good or bad. Some are advocates of 
English exercises, and others consider the native exercises in- 
valuable; but, looking at the matter generally, a moderate 
amount of gymnastic exorcise is very useful ; for exercise is 

41 ♦ 
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beneficial in tw^^ways: first, that thto body grows warm, and 
there is a free circulation of blood; and, secondly, that the 
parts which undergo work get slowly stronger. The first 
object can be secured by means of any exercise ; but the second 
object requires' that exercise should be so arranged that on the 
same day all tliA parts of the body should be brought into play. 
Generally speaking, the English exercises, such as the hori- 
zontal bar and the parallel bars, exorcise more the chest and 
the mus(des of the arms than the legs ; so that, if to them 
were added the native Mullaim and wrestling,* the full benefit of 
exercise may be obtained. Opinions differ about the advisability 
or otlierwise of encouraging wrestling in a gymnasium. This 
exercise has a different character from all the rest; for, whilo 
almost all tlie exercises could be performed singly, wrestling 
necessarily requires two men together; this produces a sort of 
competition, and the players sometimes do harm to each other, 
or one of the players gets a fainting-fit after the wrestling is 
over, owing- to exliaustion. But as there are disadvantages of 
wrestling, so it is also a ver}’^ useful exercise. It exercises at 
the same time all the parts of the body, and also brings the 
mind into play, by reason of the skill required. A good 
wrestler is also able to defend himself if he cliances to encounter 
a vagaliond on a dark night. Wrestling enhances a man’s 
courage ; it should, therefore, be encouraged in all gymnasiums, 
with the necessary precaution that the teacher must be present 
at the time of wrestling, so as to put a stop to it when deemed 
“liecessary. 

To realise properly the advantages of a gymnastic course, 
one must continue it for at least three years. The change in the* 
constitution which a short course produces, disappears with 
the cessation (3’ exercise ; it is, therefore, necessary that every- 
body should coutinue 'exercise for a long time. People in 
general get tired after a short course, and so the advantages of 
gymnastics are not marked; but we know of men who have 
continued exercise for a long time, and who have thereby 
acquired a splendid constitution, and enjoy remarkably good 
health. 

There is also a difference of opinion as to the place most 
suited to exercise. The opinion of the Talimwallahs of the last 
generation (men who conducted small private gymnasiums) was 
that exen ise should be performed in a close room, where no 
air is admitted from outside; they thought that a warm room 
induced plenty of perspiration, which helped to remove all 
diseases. The present civilised a^e discards this idea: for pure 
air is more necossary when we exercise than when we are at 
rest ; for, when the body grows warm, we breathe in more air. 
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No doubt it is wrong to eicpose -ourselves to a. draught after 
exercising in a hot room ; but this should be no reason why- 
open-air exercise should not be resorted* to from the commence- 
ment. It is, therefore, of importance that those who wish to 
join a gymnasium, or jjut their children there, should carefully 
examine the place; for, according to my opinion, it is better 
not to exercise at all, than to exercise in a pla(;e which does not 
admit pure air; for injury to health is certain if tho poisonous 
carbonic acid gas whicli comes out of tho mouth, has to be 
inhaled back. It has been calculated that when at rest we 
inhale 553 cubic inches of air in a minute, and at tho time 
of exercise 989 inches, or nearly twice the quantity; it is, 
therefore, plain that exorcise in impure air for one hour does 
the same amount of harm as staying in such a place for two 
hours would do ; in tho same way, the advantages of exercising 
in pure air are also double. 

Cricket. — This^game being played in the open air, is very 
beneficial to health ; the body receives a moderate amount of 
exorcise, and there is a good deal of excitement. Crioket is so 
well known among our people that it is scarcely necessary to 
dwell on it, excepting that, considering the number of players, 
the. grounds are quite insufficient; but I think this difficulty 
would be overcome if the attention of Government were drawn 
frequently to the subject. Good as the game is, it is often 
abused, and this necessitates a word of remonstrance to the 
players. Nothing is so foolish as to play in the hot noon of 
the mouth of May ; sickness is inevitable, and yet we very oftQji. 
see cricket matches in those days; for, owing to the heat of 
the season, vacation is granted at schools^ and boys get more 
time for play than they do at other times. The other fault is 
that, after tho play is t)ver, tho players drink waflftr to allay thirst, 
and eat whatever stale stuff is offered -to thfjqi in tho shape of 
Bhujian (Iiidiau, delicacies), &c. In plaice of this, if they drink 
milk on the spot, or go home and take their meals, the benefits 
of the game would be considerably enhanced. 

Swimming . — This art is extremely useful, in case of accjidents, 
to save one’s own life or that of others. A few months back, 
while returning from Goa, a steamer came in collision at night- 
time with a small boat, and ujjset it ; it contained three poor 
souls, who were thrown into the sea; fortunately, they knew 
the art of swimming, and were saved. Nobody can boldly 
affirm that in all his life he will not meet with an accident at 
sea; it comes when least expected; but what would be the 
condition, at such a time, of such as ignore the art of swimming ? 
When we think of this, we are surprised at the ludifiereuce 
shown by people for the art, which, in other words, woujd be 
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to say, How littli^iralue people put on ‘their lives ! But leaving 
aside the question of saving life, the art is very useful for 
improving health ; and if we examine this, we shall find that 
although swimming does not developo the body as gymnastic 
exercises do, yet there are many other advantages from the 
exercise of this krt. In tlie first place, all diseases of the skin 
are removed by sw imming in clear water, and particularly in 
sea water. This art will also prove very beneficial to tliose 
who suffer from nervousness and hysterics, and also loss of 
sleep ; and it will serve to remove from the bodies of cor- 
pulent persons all fat which they have accumulated through 
indolence, but w’hich ultimately leads to serious consequences. 
As swimming calls fortli frequently courage and judgment, 
it dovelopes these qualities in him who practises it. It also 
affords plenty of amusement. Looking to all these advantages, 
it becomes a matter of surprise that in the midst of 48,000 
Parsee inhabitants in Bombay there should not be a swimming 
bath for thoni ; while there are four baths for the Europeans of 
Bombay* whose number is only 10,000. This state of things is 
deplorable. There is, of course, a bath on the Gurjan road, 
and it is well conducted also; hut it does not supply all our 
requirements. To build a good sw imming-bath and to keep it 
up does not need millions of rupees, but only a few thousands, 
which the Parsees of Bombay can well afford to give. The 
question then aris(\s, wh}’^ a good bath has not been built as yet. 
My impression is, that altliough the Parsees have advanced 
Tfansidcrably in Webtorn civilisation, they do not appreciate 
the value of such things. The taste among our peojile for 
European dishes is developing; brandy has sui)C‘rseded mowrah 
(country liquorl ; the art of using knives and forks is im- 
proving; but the means to remove the eyinui which the body 
acquires bj'' reasort of sedentary w’ork during day, w^hich our 
Western brothers employ, are ignored by our»people. What 
gives them advantage over us in working capacity is the 
existence of institutions like the yymlvliana, yacht club, &c. 
Take them away, and the Europeans in ton years will bo on a 
level with us as regards energy for work. AVe read in English 
papers that Mr. Gladstone exercises his body by cleaving wood ; 
many of our people laugh at the idea ; but the great age and 
the groat activity of mind in such advanced years wliich this 
eminent person enjoys are largely the result of physical training. 
That Gladstone would not have lived so long, or possessed unim- 
paired faculties, without cleaving wood or undergoing any 
similar bodily exercise, is a fact that should make a thinking 
man appreciate the importance of exercise. It speaks volumes 
in its favour. 
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Rowin-g , — This exercise has one advantage over all the 
rest, which is, that it is practised at sea in the purest of pure 
air. To outsiders, it appears that rowing has a tendency to 
overstrain the chest; but those who have tried the art Jcnow 
well how easy it is to pull a small boat, and^that exercise is 
obtained only by continuing the practice for a long time. Among 
our people there is no taste for a sail on the waters ; in fact, 
many shy at the idea, just as an unbroken horse would do 
when he comes across a pool of water. Many people, the 
moment they step into a boat, consider themselves half-way to 
the other world ; and if such have on any occasion to go to sea, 
they become pale, and lose all nerve through fear. To this 
perhaps may be attributed the absence of captains and seamen 
among our people. There is at present a rowing club, estab- 
lished by respectable gentlemen live years ago, and it contains 
about fifteen menj:)er8 ; but we ought to have many such clubs, 
each having fifty instead of fifteen members. To those who 
refuse themselves the benefit of this exercise, under, p,n im- 
pression that it is verj^^ expensive, it will bo useful to know 
that the exorcise is not so costly as people think ; in fact, the 
club above-mentioned admits respectable gentlemen as members, 
and the entrance fee is Ks. onty, and the expenses of the 
season about Rs. 25, wliich expense, considering the advantages 
of the exercise, is very moderate. Some time ago an attempt 
was made to establish a yacht club, but the attempt failed for 
want of support. As wo want a yacht club, so also do wg 
want a gymkhana. It is better to relieve the body by a little 
exercise after the sedentary work of the day than to spend the 
evening in gossiping at clubs. It was once given out that 
some respectable gentlemen proposed to open a gymnasium, but 
nothing seems to liavo come of it ; it vcould be better, however, 
to bring about the thing by some scheme ratlier than throw the 
burden on one individual, which retards the progress of a good 
object. 

Riding . — Although an useful accomplishment, otherwise 
there is not much in it. As an exercise, however, as it is 
practised in open air, it helps to keep up good health. Instead 
of lifeless implements, a living creature is employed in the 
performance of this exercise, which adds much to the pleasure 
derivable from it. Except in the trot, there is no work to the 
rider ; in the canter and gallop the horse is exercised, but the 
rider derives no benefit (?) This exercise calls forth courage and 
presence of mind ; so that those who practise it develop 
these qualities. As it is an expensive luxury, which every- 
body cannot afford, there is no use saying a good deal abopt it. 
Erom riding, if we go to the velocipede, the latter exercises the 
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legs fairly, and is'a good vehicle in which to visit the different 
parts of the town, for those who cannot afford to keep a horse. 
On horseback or the velocipede, a companion adds a good deal 
to the amusement. 

Polo is a good play to bring to perfection the art of riding ; 
but in the absence of personal experience about it, as well as 
in regard to football, I will refrain from dilating on the advan- 
tages or otherwise ; suffice it to say, that both these amusements 
appear very rough, and should be j^ractised only during the 
time of youth. 

Billiards. — An author has very justly said, that billiards is as 
beneficial to health as cricket, though the game is not so 
violent; and as scientific as chess, though not so sedentary. This 
is true, and the exercise is good for l)oth sexes, and for all 
times of life; but^^the way it is practised in Bombay deserves 
to bo deprecated. Public tables afford tJxo amusement, but they 
frequently induce a habit of betting, drinlcing, and similar 
vices, and very often the game is carried on till the small hours 
of the Inbmiiig without regard to its baneful effects on health. 
If, therefore, instead of public tables, such an amusement were 
enjoyed in clubs and in the houses of private gentlemen, the 
advantages would remain intact, and the drawbacks would be 
done away with. 

I have mentioned above all tlie well-known exercises ; 
besides which there are many other ways of developing the 
body, but it is scarcely ueces.sary here to go into the details of 
them all. They all serve, not only to develop the limbs, but 
also to fortify the inner machinery, or correct its faults ; that is, 
remove chronic c 6 mplaints. There is a course of exercise which, 
I understand, is^practiaed in Germany, and which is known as 
medico-gymnastics. This course does not require the help of 
any implements, anff the exercises are. so very easy that an old 
man of eighty may go through them with 0&93. Those who- 
may be anxious to know more about these exercises may read 
ffome Gymnastiesy by Professor T. J. Hartelius, in which all the 
motions are described in detail. 

The following two examples will amply illustrate to any 
ordinary observer how the body when worked developes : 

The fact of males being stronger than females is accounted 
for in many ways ; and, however true other reasons may be, the 
fact remains patent that the sexes are brought up in different 
ways, and that from early ago the body of a boy is more 
exercised than that of a girl ; and even at an advanced age^'a 
boy undergoes more physical work than a girl in the course of 
a day. A very email difference is marked in the strength of 
infants of both sexes ; also in the case of males and females of 
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poor and illiterate people, for the difference ^ih the amount of 
work which either sex undergoes is also very small. The reverse 
is the ease among civilised and rich people ; for the ladies of such 
condition seldom get any opportunity for work^ and although 
they might consider themselves happy thereby, they negldbt it, 
and thus sow the seeds of short life. • 

The next example is the difference in the power of the right 
and left hand. Many things go to prove that at the time of 
birth bothf the hands possessed the same strength, but that by 
reason of greater use the right becomes stronger than the left; 
the latter, however, under special circumstances, is sometimes 
put to more work, and gets tlio better of its neighbour. 


ENGLISH STUDENTS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The subject of physical education is now occupying the 
serious attention of e(lu(;ational authorities in India. It was 
considered enough up till late to cram into the heads of Hindu 
youths a number of subjects, make them x)ass a few examina- 
tions, and filially dub them with a B.A., and send them out into 
the world as educated men. In fact, a false notion of education 
has been prevalent in India. The result of the system of educa- 
tion adopted in our Indian Universities is something entirely 
different from that of the English Universities. The sole end^ 
education as adopted in our schools and Colleges in India is the 
giving of information ; it is not tho preparing of the student’s 
mind for further impressions which it will bo able to take in, 
even after the three or four years’ U^niversity Training is over. 
A true liberal education ought to affect the \v4iole man ; it is the 
drawing forth er cultivation of all the human faculties, bodily 
and mental. 

In English Universities we find that sports form one of the 
chief features of undergraduate life. To take, for example, 
Cambridge — one of the typical English Universities — there the 
various physical and social amusements are as much valued as 
the advantages offered for a thorough intellectual training. 
Nothing more surprises a stranger on his first entrance to 
Cambridge than the tall, stalwart, muscular figures of English 
students. Regular exercise is the great secret. A Cantab no 
mtre thinks of missing his two hours’ exercise per diem than he 
thinks of going without his dinner. 

The afternoons are entirely given to sports in a place like 
Cambridge, the most popular of amusements beiiig*boating. Each 
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College has its owh Boating Club, and the new-comers who take 
to it are taught by the older members of the College. A list is 
put up on the College screens every day, containing the names 
of the young men who must be present at the boat-house and 
receive their “tubbing,” as it is called. If any member fails to 
present himself at the proper time he is fined, and in this way 
they make even tlieir pleasure a duty. Nothing is more inter- 
esting to a visitor than the scene on the Cam which he sees of 
an afternoon. The tiny river is crowded with boats t)f all des- 
criptions, rowed by vigorous young Englishmen . Whichever part 
of the meandering river one looks at, one finds tubs, canoes, 
funnels and every variety of boats ; and the picturesqueness of 
the scene is heightened by the motley variety of dress worn by 
the young men, for each College has its coloured uniform, and 
the boating men^fce obliged to w'^oar their own costumes when 
rowing on the river. 

Next to boating comes cricketing, which is very po'pular in 
summer, whiin football is the game played in winter. Besides 
these the undergraduates play tennis, golf, or racquets, and 
various other games. Those young men who are not inclined 
for more vigorous exercise sally out in the afternoons for long 
walks or ^ grindsy^ as they are called in Cantab parlance. 

A Cantab never fails to take his exorcise each day one 
way or another. Me^is aana in corpore mno — a sound mind is the 
result of a sound body. These young Englishmen, who pay as 
much attention to their physical as to their mental development, 
fire they in any way worse off as students? Not the least. 
Those men who walk twelve miles a da}", or row six a day, 
without being tired in the least, are just as hard working as the 
Q-erman studen^<s ; and it irS those strong, healthy, muscular 
young men who turn OTit wranglers and first-class classics. 

What a picture?* does the very mention of the word student 
bring before our minds, hero in India ! A sfudy-worn, con- 
sumptive-looking individual, fit more to be the inmate of the 
hospital than the frequenter of the lecture room. The sight is 
sickening. How many of our students in the Colleges in India 
give so much as one hour a day to out- door exercise? The 
University course is one perpetual grinding from the time the 
student commences his ABC till he becomes dubbed a B. A. No 
wonder that some of our best students, notwithstanding* their 
brilliant University career, become useless in the end, and 
utterly unfit for any original work. If there is one lesson whi^h 
our students in India should learn from English students, it is 
this — the paying as much attention to their bodily as to their 
mental develoQpent. And the only way to make them feel the 
necessity of out-door exercise is to compel them to devote at 
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least ail hour each dajtfor sports in the Clollege or school 
premises. Once made compulsory, the students in tiine would 
realise for themselves the great pleasure they derive 'from out- 
door exercise, not to speak of the solid advantages they obtain 
in the long run, and would, therefore, take to th&n of theif own 
accord. WTiat becomes of the hundreds of ;^oung intelligent 
men who are sent out year after year by our Universities? 
The quick perception, the indefatigable inquiry, the intelligent 
appreciation which are so characteristic of Hindu students and 
which are so much admired in them — what has been the result 
of these? It is high time that the Hindu student shows others 
that he has something more in hi;*i than the capacity to get 
through examinations. 

S. SATTniANABiiAN, B.A. (Cantab). 

From the Hindu.” 


IIEVIEWS. 


The Story of NracoMAJi and the Impeachment of Sir 
Elijah Impey. I>y Sir James Eitzjames Stephen, 
K.O.S.I., one of the Judges of tlie High Court of Justice, 
(Queen’s Bench Division. Two vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

To nine persons out of ten Inipey is probably only knoTO 
by the portrait of him painted by Macaulay in his essay on 
"VVarren Hastings, “No other such judge,’' says he, “has 
dishonoured the English ermine since Jelferies drank himself 
to death in the Tower.” Even those who^have had the 
patience to wade tbrongli many bulky wlumes of Indian 
history, still Ijj^lieve for the most part in the truth of this 
legend ; for Macaulay's narrative is little more tliau an em- 
bellished version of the story alrea<Iy told many years before 
in the dry pages of James Mill, and repeated since by other 
writers. And yet some distrust ought to have been felt in 
this matter; for, soon after the ap]>earance of Macaulay's 
article in tlie Edinhuryh Eeview of October, 1841, Charles 
Macfarlane, who was then wTiting liis Pictorial History of 
England and Our Imlian Emyirc, exposed, with the aid of 
n^iiterials furnished to him by Sir Elijah Impey's son, §ome 
of the misrepresentations of James Mill and his followers; and 
Mr. Impey himself, then an old man, when he found that 
Macaulay had republished his article in three volumes con- 
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taining his Critical and Historical iSssays, set to wol^k, and 
brought out in 1840 his Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey, The 
facts which Mr, Elijah Impey sets forth seem a complete 
refutation of most of the statements made by Mill and 
Macaulay ; but 'his narrative is confused, tedious, and in- 
accurate, and the book has probably found few readers. 

Sir James Stephen possesses spcjcial qualifications for the 
task which he has undertaken. Himself an eminent judge, 
he is ill a position to speak authoritatively on the numerous 
legal questions involved in the controversy. The experience 
gained by him in India, where he filled for some years the 
seat in the tiovei-nor-Generars Council once occupied by 
Macaulay, has f^niliarized him with matters on which 
English writers not always at home. A personal friend 
of Macaulay, and an admirer of liis genius, lie cannot be 
suspected of^ any bias against him. His statements are not 
taken at second-hand from other writiTs. For perhaps the 
first time, the whole story has been carefully examined by a 
laborious reference to the original authorities in the British 
Museum and the India Ollice, the State Trials and the 
Reports of Parliamentary Committees. The result is that 
Sir Elijah Impey stands honourably acquitted of the atrocious 
charges brought against him by Macaulay and Mill. 

-The greater part of the book is taken up with the cavse of 
IStlncomar. Only a few salient points in it can be noticed 
here. Macaulay, after describing the commotion produced 
in Calcutta by the arrival of the new Councillors appointed 
under the Regidating Act of and the position in which 

Hastings found himself • when the government was wrested 
out of his hands by Clavering, Monsoii, anej Francis, and 
charges of corruption were brought against him by his old 
enemy Nuncomar, represents him as dettirmining on putting 
into action the formidable machinery of the new Supreme 
Court, the Chief Justice of which. Sir Elijah .Impey, had 
been his schoolfellow. “ On a sudden,” says Macaulay, 
"Calcutta was astounded by the new's that Nuncomar had 
been taken up on a charge of felony, committed and thrown 
into the common gaol. The crime imputed to him was^ 
that six years before he had forged a bond. The ostensiUe 
prosecutor was a native. .But it was then, and still is, the 
opinion of ever}hody, idiots and biographers excepted, that 
Hastings was the real moter in the business.” The author 
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shows that there is not the slightest evidence in support of 
this hypothesis, and explains how the prosecution took place 
when it did. There had been litigation of long standing, in 
which an imputation of forgery had been east upon. Nun- 
eomar. His antagonist, Mohun Persaivi, attorney for 
Gungabissen, the plaintiff* in the suit, decided to prosecute 
him criminally, and tried to do so many months before the 
Supreme Court was established, but was unable at that time 
to get the forged instrument fr mi the Mayor’s Court. On 
the 25th and oOth January, 1875, Mr. Farrcr moved, on 
Mohun Persand’s behalf, for the delivery of the papers, 
whicli had tlien been transferred to the Supreme Court ; and, 
in consequence of some delay, he moved ^ain on the 24th 
March, 1875, when a peremptory order '^Ks made that the 
Eegistrar should examine and give up the papers within one 
month. "J’he niontli would expire on the 24th April, and 
almost immediately afterwards — viz, on the 6tirMay,,1875 — 
we find that Nuncomar was brouglit before Le Maistre and 
Hyde, and committed by them on the same day for feloniously 
uttering a forged writing obligatory, with intent to defraud 
the executors of P»ollakey Doss. But as the* charges brought 
by Nuucoiiiar against Hastings were laid by Francis before 
the Council on the 11th March, 1875, it is obvious, from a 
comparison of dates, that the prosecution of Nuiicomar for 
forgery by Moliun l^ersaud had been contempl;^ted Itwig 
before those cliarges were brought, and that it took place in 
the ordinary way as soon as he was’ furnished with the 
documents wliich were required to enable lii^i to proceed in 
the matter. It s<^CIns strange to find two Puisne Judges of 
the Supreme Court acting as justices of the peace on this 
occasion ; buf this was a duty imposed on them by the 
Eegulating Act. TJiis very case led to a remonstrance on 
the subject, addressed to the Court of Directors on the 2nd 
August, 1875, by Le Maistre and Hyde in a letter, in which 
the following passage occurs : “ When the charge of the forgery 
was exhibited against the Maha Eajah Nuncomar, Mr. Justice 
Le Maistre happened to be the sitting magistrate. H e requested 
the assistance of Mr. Justice Hyde, who attended with him the 
whole day upon the examination, which lasted from nine in the 
morning till near ten at night; when, no douU of liis guilt re- 
maining in tlu luart of either of us upon the evidence on the part 
of the Crown, a commitment in the usual form was ‘made out.” 
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Macaulay, speaking of the Chirf Justice, says that “it 
is probable that the Governor-General, if he had searched 
through all the Inns of Court, could not have found an 
equaUy servicqjable tool.” In his account of the trial he 
describes Nuncpmar as “brought before Sir Elijah Impey 
and a jury composed of Englishmen,” in a way which is 
very misleading, as it leaves out of sight the fact that the 
other judges — Chambers, Le Maistre, and Hyde — all sat on 
the trial. The same false impression is produced by his 
remarks on the refusal to respite Nunconiar. “ Impey,” he 
says, “ would not hear of mercy or delay. ... Of Impey's 
conduct it is impossible to speak too severely. . . No 

rational man can doubt that he took this course in order to 
gratify the Gowsriior- General. . . It is, therefore, our 
deliberate opinion that Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man 
unjustly to death in order to serve a political purpose.” If 
Nuncomar Was unjustly put to death. Chambers, Le Maistre, 
and Hyde were as guilty as Impey ; for, in a letter addressed 
to the Court of Directors on the 2nd August, 1875, which 
they all signed, they say, “Our judgments have in every 
instance been unanimous, whatever representations may be 
made to the contrary.” 

Sir James Stephen gives an analysis of the evidence 
adduced at the trial, and prints at full length the summing- 

of Impey. “ There is,” he says, “ not a word in this 
summing-up of which I should have been ashamed had I 
said it myself, and all my study of the case has not suggested 
to me a single observation in Nuncomar's favour, which is 
not noticed by Impey.” ^ This is perhaj)s the most impressive 
part of the book.* Sir James Stephen comes to the con- 
clusion that Nuncomar s trial was perfectly* fair, and that 
Impey*s conduct in it was not merely just, but even favour- 
able and indulgent to Nuncomar. 

A significant circumstance connected with the trial was 
the inefficient manner in which the case for the prosecution 
was conducted. The only competent advocate in Calcutta 
appears to have been Farrer, who had been originally employed 
by Mohun Persaud in getting the forged instrument from the 
Court, but who was afterwards retained to defend Nuncomar. 
If Hastings and Impey had been at the bottom of the prose-^ 
cution, they would assuredly have seen the importance of 
securing Farrer*s services. So badly was the case got up that 
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the judges had to crois*examine the prisoner's witnesses 
themselves, and to recall the witnesses for the prosecution 
and furtlier examine them ; but even in this matter Impey 
took no prominent part, most of the questioiis having ^been 
put by Le Maistre and Hyde. 

Nuncomar's trial commenced on the 8th June and ended 
at 4 a.m. on the 16th, during which period the Court sat con- 
tinuously, the proceedings going on day after day from 8 a.m. 
until late at night. On the 22nd or 23rd June Farrer moved 
in arrest of judgment unsuccessfully, and Nuncomar was 
sentenced to death by the Chief Justice. The execution did 
not take place until tlie 5tli August. During the greater part 
of this interval nothing appears to have been done on 
Nuncomar’s behalf, but four addresses were presented to the 
judges approving of their conduct. Two of these were 
addressed to Impey personally by the Grand Jury and by the 
merchants, mariners, and other European resident? of Calcutta. 
The other two were addressed to the judges by the Armenian 
community and the leading natives of Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood, At the end of July, Farrer applied to the jury to 
endeavour to get them to recommend Nuncomar for a respite, 
but he could only get one of the jurors to sign the paper, and 
this was the only petition ever presented to the Court. 
Another petition, dated the 1st August, was indeed prepared 
by Farrer, addressed by l^uiicomar to the Governor-General 
and Council, asking them to intercede with the judges, but it 
was never forwarded. On that day Farrer was*nt a party at 
Lady Anne Monson’s, where he met Claveriii" Monson, and 
Francis. Francis, on the matter being explained to him, 
approved of the petition being sent* in ; but Clavering per- 
emptorily refused to make any application in favour of a man 
who had been found guilty of forgery, and as Monson con- 
curred, the matter dropped. These three men, who had so 
eagerly taken up the charges brought by Nuncomar against 
Hastings, and had professed to be his friends, w'ould not move 
a finger to save him when he lay under sentence of death.. 
The unhappy Nuncomar had already, on the day before Lady 
Anne Monson's party, written to Francis entreating him to 
intercede for him, but he made one more supreme effort to- 
save himself. He addressed a petition to the Govetnor- 
Greneral and Council, and sent it to Clavering. On the 14th 
August, nine days after Nuncomar’s Execution, Clavering 
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informed the CoYincil that on.tms 4th August, the day before 
the execution, a person came to my house who called him- 
self a servant of Nuncoinar, who sent in an open paper to me ; 
as I ^imagined piat the paper might contain some request that 
I should take^some steps to intercede for him, and being 
resolved not to make any application whatever in his favour, 
I left the paper on iny table till the 6th, which was the day 
after his execution, when I ordered it to be translated by my 
interpreter.” The petition was then laid before the Council. 
Nuncomar protested in it that^he was innocent, complained 
that he had been tried by English laws, which were contrary 
to the customs of the country, and asserted that many English 
gentlemen had become his enemies, and deeming his destruc- 
tion necessary to conceal their own actions, had revived an 
old charge, which had been repeatedly found to be false, 
against him. Two days afterwards Hastings moved that a 
copy of tlris petition should be sent to the judges, as it 
reflecte*d on their characters, and he w^as supported by 
Barwell ; but Francis, Monson, and Clavering all opposed this 
motion. “ I consider,” said Francis, “ the insinuations con- 
tained in it against them as wholly unsupported, and of a 
libellous nature ; and if I am not irregular iu this place, I 
shall move that orders should be given to the sheriff to cause 
the original to be burned publicly by the common hangman.” 
JP‘Oth Monson and Clavering thonght they would be rendering 
themselves liable to a prosecution for libel if they sent such a 
paper to the judges, Francis further moved that Nuucomar’s 
address should be expunged from the proceedings of the 
Board. This was done, and the original petition was burnt 
by the jailer. A41 trace of it would tlius, have been lost, had 
not Hastings taken the precaution of giving a copy of it, 
under an oath of secrecy, to Impey. It seems impossible to 
suppose that .Francis, Clavering, and Monson would have 
^acted as they did if they had at this time believed that a 
judicial murder had been committed, and yet nothing ever 
transpired afterwards which was not known then. 

Macaulay, in describing the excitement which prevailed 
when Nuncomar was sentenced to be hanged, says that the 
Mahomedans alone saw “with exultation the fate of the 
powerful Hindoo, who had attempted to rise by means of the 
ruin of Mohammed Keza Khan.” The Hindoos were filled 
sorrow and dismay.” Even the “ bulk of the European society ” 
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felt some compassion for him. “Francis and Francis’s few 
English adherents described the Governor-General and the 
Chief Justice as the worst of murderers. Clavering, it was said^* 
swore that even at the foot of the gallows ^uncomar should 
be rescued,” How little all this accords witn the actual facts 
is sufficiently evident. 

The petition already referred to as having been prepared 
by Fairer for the signature of the jury was presented by 
Nuncomar’s son-in-law, and rejected by the judges. Impey, 
in a private letter addressed bv him three or four years after- 
wards to Governor .Johnstone, calls God to witness that it was 
his firm intention to have procured the extension of mercy to 
Nuncomar “in case he should have been convicted, had not 
the conduct of that unhappy man and of the gentlemen who 
possessed the powers of government, in my opinion, rendered 
it absolutely necessary, both in support of the EPdministration 
of justice and of my own honour, to pursue different nfeasures. 
The fabrication of new forgeries, the most gross perjuries 
during the time of his confinement, and even during the course 
of the trial, was an atrocious aggravation of the original 
offence. The eyes of the whole country were drawn to it, it 
was attended by men of all ranks in the service, and the 
princii)al natives in and around Calcutta to a considerable 
distance flocked to it. The grossness of the perjuries ajxd 
forgeries were much more striking to those who** saw the 
witnesses and heard tlie viva vocc examination, 4han they can 
be to those who read the trial, gross as even there they 
appear. No explanation could have made the natives (if the 
Europeans had inclined to think better of ns) understand that 
the escape from justice, if the sentence had not been carried 
into execution, had not been occasioned by the artifice of the 
prisoner ; unless, indeed, it had been attributed to corruption 
or timidity in the judges, or a controlling power in the 
Governor-General or Council. . . . Had this criminal 

escaped, no force of argument, no future experience would 
have prevailed on a single native to believe that the judges 
had not weighed gold against justice, and that it would ever 
preponderate. In India it was universally believed that large 
sums were offered to the judges, and perhaps a rumour of the 
'kind may have reached England. When charges were first 
exhibited against the Bajah, those who ought to have used 
their authority to strengthen, employed it to insult and 

42 
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weaken the administration of justice, to overawe and even 
threaten the judges. Not only affected public compliments 
such as never were received by natives of a rank much above 
his frbm Europeans were paid to him, but the prison was 
converted into a durbar. Ladies of the first rank condescended 
to send public condolences. Those who meant to pay court 
knew they did it more effectually by an attendance at the gaol 
than at the breakfasts and lev(^es of their patrons. Aides-de- 
camp and secretaries paid daily visits, and publicly repeated 
assurances of safety and protection. These assurances made 
too great impression on the unhappy man. They gave him 
and his dependents a security and insolence ill suited, to his 
circumstances. They gave out the judges dare not execute 
the sentence. ... I had the dignity, integrity, indepen- 
dence, and utility of that Court to maintain, which I enthu- 
siastically laboured to make a blessing to the country. To 
produce* that effect 1 knew it to be absolutely necessary to 
convince the natives that it was superior to importunity, cor- 
ruption, influence, fear, or control. I tliought I did my duty, 
and therefore determined to sacrifice my feelings and abide 
every consequence. ... I am the more convinced of the 
rectitude of it as it did not rest on my opinion. Every 
individual judge thought it necessary.” 

^ It is obvious that the judges were placed in a difficult 
position, ’and there seems no reason to doubt that they were 
actuated by oonscienfious motives in refusing to respite the 
the prisoner. 

Many years 'afterwards, when Impoy was brought before 
the bar of the House of Commons, it was alleged that Nun- 
comar was not subject to the law of England in 1770, ^hen 
his offence was said to have lieen committed, and that if he 
was subject to it, the particular statute under which he was 
tried (26 Geo. II., c. 2) was not in force at Calcutta at the 
time when the offence was committed, or at the time when 
the trial took place. Impey’s reply was that, the criminal law 
of England, though not in force in Bengal generally, was 
introduced into Calcutta first in 1726 by a charter granted by 
George 1. to the Mayor's Court, and afterwards (in 1753) by 
a second charter granted on the surrender of the first. Under 
these charters, the Governor and certain members of the 
Council were required to hold Courts of Quarter Sessions, 
and to try all crimes except high treason. As the statute was 
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passed in 1729, it was in force in 1770, when Nuncomar's 
offence was committed. The Eegulating Act of .1773 made 
the Supreme Court a Court of Oyer and Terminer and gaol 
delivery for the town of Calcutta, the factory of Fort William, 
and the factories subordinate thereto; while the charter 
directed that criminal justice was to be administered “in such 
and the like manner and form, or as nearly as the condition 
and circumstances of the place and the persons will admit 
of,” as Courts of Oyer and Terminer in England. Chambers 
was the only one of the judges who doubted, when the ques- 
tion was first raised at the trial, whether the indictment ought 
to be laid under the statute of George II., which he thought 
particularly adapted to the local policy of England, where it 
had been found necessary to make forgery a capital offence, 
to guard against the falsification of paper currency and credit* 
He considered that it would be sufficient to regard Bengal, in 
its then state, as England had been between the fifth*Elizabeth 
and the second George II., and that the indictment should bo 
'Squashed, and the prosecutor left to prefer a new one on the 
fifth Elizabeth. This shows that Chambers had no more 
doubt than the other judges that the English criminal law 
was in force in Calcutta, although he differed from them as 
to the applicability of a particular statute. He did not, how- 
ever. press this view, and there was a case in point the qfher 
way. On the 27th February, 1765, Kadachurn Metre had 
been found guilty of perjury, at the Calcutta Quarter Sessions, 
and sentenced to death. It is true that the sentence in this 
case had not been carried out; for, on the*petition of "the 
principal black inhabitants,” the Goverimr and Council had 
respited him, in hopes that this maiTs condemnation would be 
" a sufficient example to deter others from the committing of 
the like offence, which is not held so heinous in their eyes.” 
A free pardon was eventually secured for this man by the 
Court of Directors. If Macaulay knew, as he apparently did, 
of the existence of this precedent, he has referred to it m a 
very disingenuous way. " The law,” he says, " which made 
forgery capital in England was passed without the smallest 
reference to the state of society in India. It was unknown to 
the natives of India. It had never been put in execution 
among them, certainly not for want of delinquents.” 

Sir James Stephen gives an account of the strange way in 
which the House of Commons proceeded to inquire into the 

- 42 * 
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charges against Impey. There were six articles, but only the 
case of Nun comar was gone into. The articles were first laid 
on the table. Impey defended himself at the bar of the 
House oil the 4tJh February, 1788. The evidence was then 
taken before a Committee on various days, and last of all 
came the accusation. The question whether Impey should be 
impeached was debated on the 18th April and the 7th and 
9th May, when the motion was rejected by 73 to 55. 

' K. M. Macdonald. 

(To he continued,) 


The Bulwark of India. 

A Farewell to London; and the Story of the Slave 
AND THE Nosering. Second Edition. 

By Hamid Ali Khan, Barrister-at-Law, M.I1.A.S., F.E.Hist.S. 

In the pamphlet, entitled Tlu^ Bidvmrk of India, the aim 
of the writer is to urge the importance — in regard to wliich 
we entirely agree with him — of a cordial personal under-» 
standing between Englishmen in India and the Indians 
among whom they live. He says that “ no Government, 
however powerful and strong, can safely endure for any 
considerable time unless it be based on the atfections of its 
subjects;” and Ife shows that the friendly relations wliich 
areTo miwli to be desired must spring out of th(i feelings that 
influence the individuals composing each race. The subject, 
as is acknowledged in the Preface, is com])licated, and needs 
delicate handling, but Mr. Ilamid Ali Khan has tried to deal 
with it fairly, and his ])amphlet is a useful contribution on tlie 
subject; partly as showing the impression made on the 
mind of a Mahoinedan, who can appreciate the merits of 
Englishmen, of the present state of social intercourse in 
India. He allow^s that the restrictions of Hindu caste, and a 
certain holding back on the part of his countrymen, and also 
Ihe Burdah system, present obstacles which it is difficult to 
get over. But, on the other hand, he pleads that difference 
of customs need not be so great a bar as it is. People can 
hold intercourse of a very pleasant kind, as the writer asserts, 
without taking meals together. Besides, there are many 
Indians who feel no difficulty in partaking of food with those 
of another nationality, and who would willingly respond to 
cordiality on the part of Englishmen. The initiative must 
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naturally come from the latter ; and anyone who repek by a 
supercilious demeanour loses an opportunity of cementing 
kindly and loyal bonds, to the great detriment of the reci- 
procal relations of the two countries.* English IsRiies in 
India can largely help to promote symjJathy and mutual 
comprehension ; and though the matter is one that cannot be 
easily placed on a satisfactory footing, every Englishman and 
Englishwoman in India can do something towards this end. 

We have received the iollowing account of a successful 
attempt to bring together neighbours on a plan that suc- 
ceeds in England. No doubt somewhat similar meetings 
take place elsewhere than at Aligarh. We have had occasion 
to mention several that have been held at Madras and 
other places. But many combined endeavours are needed in 
order to lessen the distance which at present separates those 
of different races in India; and many suclu efforts will be 
made when once all our countrymen who go tcr»the East 
realise that it is a point of j)leasurable duty to make acquaint^ 

^ anceships and to form friendships, as many have already 
done, with the inhabitants of the land in which they tempo- 
rarily live. 

'‘A pleasant experiment in social intercourse between 
Natives of India and Anglo-Indians was made at Aligarh on 
September 11th, in the institution of the English entertain- 
ment of Penny Readings, The idea originated with Mr.TJyed 
Mahmood, late officiating High Court .Judge, who read two 
selections. Three English gentlemen, Mr. Mahmood, and 
three students of the Mahomedan College, fille4 
programme. The audience consisted of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the station and the students of the College. During 
the evening there was an interval for refreshment and con- 
versation. it was admitted on all hands to be a great 
success. One of the greatest wants of India is a social 
platform on which Englishmen and Native gentltoien can 
meet and enjoy each otlier’s society. At present they meet, 
as* a rule, only in an official way, and there is very little 
•opportunity for Englishmen of really getting to know the 
best class of Native gentlemen. They on their side are 
reserved, and dislike pushing themselves forward unless they 
feel sure they are wanted ; so that the Englishman is apt to 
form his opinions of the people from an acquaintance only 
with the lowest classes. There can be little doubt that, if 
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Indian life offered more opportunities of social intercourse' 
between Englishmen and Indians, a great improvement in 
their mutual relations would ensue.” 

Mrs Hamid Ali-s Farmell to London records his regret 
at leaving England after a rather lengthened stay. It ia 
well printed, and the book is dedicated to his father, Hakeem 
Amjad Ali Khan, to whom he expresses his filial gratitude 
for his encouragement and liberal aid. In the appendix he 
explains one form of a Persian stanza — a subject that he 
entered on more fully in our Journal two years ago. He 
has a considerable power of expression in English verse. 

We may add, that on October 3rd a farewell dinner waS’ 

g iven to Mr. Hamid Ali KJian, on his departure from 
ngland, by liis Hindu friends in London from the N.W.P., 
Mr. Piyare Lai in the chair. This meeting gives proof of 
the popularity and freedom from prejudice of Mr. Hamid 
Ali, who. ‘has made friends not only among his own com- 
munity, but among Englishmen and Hindus during his stay 
in England. 

The Bombay Native Portuguese Community. By Philip 
E. Valladares. Bombay, 1885. 

This pamphlet is written by a Student of St. Xavier^s 
College, Ifembay, with the object of urging on his community 
the importance of making a strenuous effort to raise them- 
selves by education and by reforms of social customs into a 
better position than they at present hold. The Native 
Portuguese who live at Bombay are the descendants of the 
Portuguese who became British subjects when .±hat city was- 
ceded to England as a part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Portugal in 1661. They are described as “a respectable, 
peaceful, and loyal class,” and are not to be confused with 
the Goafiese Christians, who are still Portuguese subjects, and 
seem to be geuerdly of a lower grade than those we are- 
referring to. 

The Native Portuguese appear, however, to receive usually 
a mere ' superficial education, and to be inclined to ’ex- 
travagance in dress and family ceremonies. The young people 
are made conceited by such education as they do obtain, 
and show disrepect to their elders. Early marriages are said 
to be one serious cause of misery. The w'riter does not spare 
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his community, and, aAong other faults, dwells on the envy, 
suspicion, and jealousy which characterise many of its Ibem- 
bers, and which hinder them from unity for the common good* 
In regard to this, he recommends to them the following 
‘‘consideration” from Epictetus: • 

Does a man reproach thee for being proud or ill-natured, 
envious or conceited, ignorant or detracting? Consider with 
thyself whether his reproaches are true. If they are not, 
consider that thou art not the person whom he reproaches, but 
that he reviles an imaginary being, and perhaps loves what 
thou really art, though he hate:* what thou appearest to be. If 
his reproaches are true, if thou art the envious, ill-natured man 
he takes thee for, give thyself another turn, become mild, 
affable, and obliging, and his reproaches may indeed continue, 
but thou art no longer the person whom he reproaches.” 

It is suggested in the pamphlet that friepdly meetings 
should be organised, for discussion of matters conceding the 
welfare of the community, which meetings would help to 
raise the tone of the younger men, who too often pass their 
time in drinking and frivolity. 

The writer would have done well to get his essay revised 
before publication, as the English is often defective. He 
seems to be animated by a real desire that his people should 
regain the more honoured position which they formerly held, 
and he sees truly that the source of improvement lies in their 
own endeavours. We believe, however, that there are many 
distinguished exceptions at Bombay arfiong the Native Por- 
tuguese in regard to learning and professional success^ and it 
may be that Mr. Valladares has generalised too much from 
limited opportunities. 


NOTES OF A TEIP TO A MALAY STATE. 

4Dn the Malay Peninsula, immediately to the North of 
the British possession known as Province Wellesley, is the 
country of the Eaja of Kedah (spelt Quedah in the maps). 
To this state the Island of Penang and the Province 
Wellesley originally belonged, and the British Government 
pay the Eaja 10,000 dollars a year in consideration of their 
cession. . Some sixty or seventy years ago we allowed Kedah 
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to be attacked and conquered bj* Sfam, although we were 
under treaty engagements with it ; and it is now tributary to 
Siam, but ruled by its own princes. It is a fine country, 
and its princes are, perhaps, the noblest of the Malay families. 

During a repent stay at Penang, I and three others 
obtained a passage on a large Government steam-launch, 
going on oflRcial business to visit this interesting state. We 
started late one night, and early the next morning entered 
a broad river, and about an hour's steaming brought us to a 
small town, at the wharves of which several small craft were 
lying. On landing, we were received, by the Eaja’s brother, 
a charming youth, and a middle-aged man, wdio seemed to be 
a sort of factotum, and were driven in comfortable carriages 
for four miles along an excellent road, bordered with many 
fine houses and gardens, to a beautiful large house, on a 
slight elevation, surrounded by gardens and tanks, and 
handsomely furnished. Here we were supplied with every 
comfort, and well fed, with the assistance of a capital cook. 
The view from the house Avas an extcmsive one over rich 
rice-plains, with hills and mountains in the distance. It 
being the Ramdhan, or fast month, but little business could 
be done ; so, finding that the famous limestone caves, of 
which we had beard so much, were within practicable dis- 
tance, we determined, if the means were available, to visit 
them ; and after a good breakfast, we mounted elephants, and 
set forth. *'Jilephant travelling is not so fatiguing as 1 expected, 
and would be tolerable, with a little contrivance for comfort 
in the howdahsi ^ It was rather tedious work wading through 
the paddj^-fields (not yet pl^^iited), streams, and marshes ; but 
about an hour and a half brought us to the foot of an isolated 
ridge of limestone, probably four or five hundred feet high, 
rising abruptly from the plain. The Mahout of the elephant 
on which I rode, when we approached tlie hill, exclaimed, in 
Malay, “ Beautiful ! beautiful ! ” two or three times. He said 
he had never been at the place before. Tlhe sides of the hill 
appeared to be, for the most part, perpendicular, but broken 
into ledges, on which grow splendid trees, which, at a distance, 
appeared a rich forest. 

Having collected a party of villagers to accompany us, 
with materials for lighting our way through the caverns, we 
commenced the ascent, clambering over broken rocks and 
tree-roots and trying our powers pretty severely .ere we 
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reached a resting-place. * This was a ledge, enclosed with an 
amphitheatre of gigantic walls of rock. Near the moutn of 
a low cave a large slab projected edgeways from the rock, 
which, when struck, emitted the rich, deep tdnes of a laa:ge 
gong. The Malays telling us, for our encoflragement, that 
we were not half-way yet, we made a fresh start. Our path, 
at first down hill, soon commenced to ascend. Arriving at 
the caves, we found them of immense extent and very lofty, 
often swelling out into most imposing halls, adorned with the 
most fantastic forms in stalactite and stalagmite. In one 
splendid chamber there was the semblance of a battered 
Egyptian frieze. After a long and toilsome walk, rendered 
more. difficult by the slipperiness of the rock, on turning a 
corner, a glimpse of daylight appeared, and a few steps farther 
a most exquisite effect met our enraptured gaze. Facing us, 
and at some elevation, was a large opening, elegantly fringed 
with stiilactites. The opening showed a small ledge, and, 
though the sky was hidden by trees and rocks, a faint yellow 
glQW of sunlight found its way through. At one side of the 
ledge was a large grey rock bearing the distinct semblance 
of a colossal figure which to our imagination represented a 
venerable ancient monarch, standing in profile towards us, 
with majestic features, flowing hair and beard, and voluminous 
robes. This figure, and other fragments of rock, were fringed 
here and there with green herbage, which, combined 4R4tlr file 
yellowish light, gave a charming effect. It seems* a shame to 
say so, but the whole thing inevitably suggested a transforma- 
tion scene in a pantomime. The delicacy •of the .effect, 
however, could hardly be artificially produced. Between the 
spot on which stood and this opening was a pit leading 
to another cave, which we were told was finer than any we 
had seen. To this the youngest of the party descended with 
the help of a rope, and declared that he was richly repaid 
by the wonders he saw : among others, a group resembling a 
native marriage feast, the bride in a chair, and her friends 
grouped around. We returned as we came, and were pretty 
well “ dead-beat ” ere we reached “ home.” 

The next day, after breakfast, our two native friends 
brought us two carriages, and took us to an extensive fruit 
plantation, about five miles distant, beautifully situated, a 
range of hills forming the background. On our return we 
drove towards the town, had an interview with the young 
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Baja, traversed the little town, which is well laid out, and 
inhabited chiefly by Chinese, of which enterprising people 
there are said to be 10,000 in the state ; then visited the* 
Baja^s uncle, and after dinner, in which we were joined by 
our native frieiffls (the fast being kept only from sunrise to 
sunset), embarked on the launch, with cordial farewells from 
our friends, who accompanied us on board. The young Prince,, 
who is said to be only fifteen years of age, though he looks 
older, is a most attractive youth, with the modesty and dignity 
of a true gentleman. This, in fact, may be said of all the 
princes of the family. He speaks English a little, and is 
very anxious to learn more. One of our party was asked to 
look out for a tutor for him. I should mention that, adjoining 
the Kaja’s palace, there is a good Court-house and Guard- 
house, with a small guard of Punjabis. Behind the Court- 
house is a room used for festivities, in which is a piano, 
which »‘We* were told is played on by the bandmaster; for 
there is a band in the Raja’s service. 

On our return voyage we stuck for four hours on, a 
sandbank at the mouth of the river. Fortunately, the weather 
was pretty calm, and we returned to Penang in safety, greatly 


pleased with our trip. 


A. Knight. 


Singapore. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ELEMENT OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 


Every forc^ has its centre from which it works all around. 
Social progress i,s a force, and has its centre somewhere in 
society. Some think that in India, the chiefs,,and the wealthy 
fi(^rm its centre ; hence, there are now and then attempts made 
to enlarge their power in the administration of the country. 
In purely social matters, they are always allowed to play & 
very prominent part. Now, I think that .this trust in the chiefs* 
and the wealthy is often misplaced. It has given power to those 
who cannot use it, and shut out those from any active share in 
the management of their affairs who might have used it better. 
The chiefs and the wealthy and the Nawabs, brought up in 
habits and ideas which jar with the spirit of the age, are by no 
means safe persons to be trusted with any very great power in 
the management of political and social affairs: they are not 
the progressive element of Indian society. The young 
generation, brought up 'in the modem ideas of progress — or 
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rather that portion of thei yoling generation which has been 
educated in European countries, and after three or four years’ 
stay in the West has imbibed the ideas of modem civilisa* 
tion — ^is the progressiye element of Indian society ; it alono 
represents the centre of a mighty force, ever increasing, dver 
expanding, modifying and transforming — slowl^ no doubt, but 
always steadily — ^the ideas and the institutions of the past. 
Perhaps some may consider all this as merely a plebeian spite 
against the patricians and their power; but 1 feel it a duty 
to state my conviction that the chiefs and the wealthy, as a 
rule, are the most backward people in India. On the other 
hand, it is my firm belief, a belief which is a constant solace to 
me in moments of despair, that if India is ever to be raised — 
as raised it certainly will be — in the scale of civilisation, it must 
be through the efforts and exertions, ever failing but ever 
renewed, of the English-educated young men — young men 
whose minds will be enlarged by the study of western learning 
and science, and whose patriotic emotions will be»* ignited by 
contact with the deep-rooted national spirit which marks the 
present nations of Europe. My strongest hopes lie in that 
portion of the young generation — small and insignificant, no 
doubt — which receives its training in European countcies ; and 
in the following pages I shall say a few words about this class 
of Indian youths. 

What good can England-visiting youths do to India ? They 
are a mere handful, and how can they influence 250,000,000 
people? Most of these young men, by crossing the ocgao, 
are looked upon as heretics, and they thus lose a considerable 
amount of influence over their society. It is objected, that 
by staying in England for three or four years, the^ begin to like 
English dress, English manners and customs, and to dislike 
their own ways of living. They are adoused,#too, of becoming 
indifferent to their religion. These are the charges brought 
against England-visiting youths. But there is a more rational 
question asked with regard to the usefulness of coming over to 
England for the purposes of study. It is. urged that we have 
in India colleges and schools where we can receive English 
education ; that education is twenty times cheaper in India than 
it is in England ; that those who have never been to England, 
who have not even so much as learnt the English alphabet, yet 
occupy very high governmental posts, and are in every way 
better off than most of those who have returned to India after 
spending thousands in a foreign land. Under such circumstances, 
what is the good of coming to England, and suffering all the hard* 
ships and discomforts of a long voyage and a long stay in a strange 
and distant land ? I shall try to reply briefly to these objections. 
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True that they are only a haoiful, these Indian; youths who 
oome over to England for the purposes of study ; true also that, 
their number being very small, they do not often prevail 
against the sentiments of their society. They are looked upon 
as heretics ; everywhere the huger of scorn is pointed at them ; 
and they are *thus a source of misery and trouble to others 
as well as to themselves. But this state of things will not last 
long. The time is fast approaching, and we are already begin- 
ning to “ scent the morning air,” when the number of England- 
visiting youths will have considerably increased. We may 
be sure that their present unhappy position is the precursor of a 
happier state of things. It is true that Indian youths do adopt 
English dress and manners in this country, and certainly I 
should think it a mere waste of time and money on the part of 
these youths if they did not do so. Of course, every good thing 
can be carried to extremes ; but to say, that because there is a 
danger of its being carried to extremes, therefore it ought to be 
avoided altogether, is absurd. In fact, I think that even the 
luxuilbus habits which are formed in some of our young men, 
during their sojourn in England, serve a very important purpose 
in the economy of Nature. Such young men having lived for 
a certain number of years in England in the midst of luxury, 
and returning to thoir country, with their tastes refined and 
their habits softened and improved by the humanizing infiuence 
of modern life, can never live in India in the same primitive 
way as they used to do before; and thus they have to work 
kar/i tg. niake their way in life, to acquire some wealth, in order 
to be able to live the more in a European way. Thus their 
acquired habits become to them a stimulus for work. They, by 
contact with a superior, civilisation, are made conscious of new 
wants — wants, to which those who have never felt them 
always unjust — v.ants which have b^ecome the necessaries of life. 
Under such circumstances, our young men are obliged to work 
and to struggle They have not been simply gratifying their 
selfish aim ; they have done something more : they have helped 
to raise — unconsciously, no doubt — the tone of their society, by 
setting before it examples of cleanliness, of refinement, and of 
good taste. No doubt, there may be cited many instances of 
ruinous luxury and vice ; but, making allowance for these 
aberrations, we shall find that the march of events is tending 
towards the general good. By these remarks I do not mean to 
encourage what is wrong ; but I think that if some young men 
during their stay in England acquire extravagant habits, which 
are by no means good habits, we must rest assured that such 
cases are the exceptions and not the rule, and that in the sum 
of things the good outweighs the evil. 
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Again, when it is said tlat the effect of coming over to- 
England is to become irreligious, we ought to beware of those 
from whom such outcries come. They are the interested party : 
those who do not want to be disturbed in the ^repose of pre* 
judioe, who do not want to be dragged out of their cloud- 
castles, in order to welcome new light. It is true that England 
sweeps away many superstitions from the minds of young 
students, and what were the good of their coming to England 
if it were not so ? 

Now, I shall say one word to those who think that England 
and India have equal facilities with regard to education for all 
practical purposes ; that the advantage, if any, is on the side of 
India ; and that, therefore, it is useless to send young men, for 
the purpose of study, to England. I admit that, for ordinary 
purposes, the education available in India is as good as that 
obtained in England, perhaps better. But there is another 
point of view from which we may examine tliis question. 

To most of my countrymen, with the exception, of a few 
narrow-minded persons who can never look beyond the •sordid 
veil of self, there must have come moments when they must 
have thought about the condition of their people; when they 
must have felt, if oven for a short time, that besides self- 
regarding duties, they had some other and better things to do 
in this world : that they had to imi)rove their society, to reform 
its abuses, and to elevate it in the scale of humanity. And here 
we may at once ask ourselves, How* can we best discharge 
this duty ? How can we improve the state of our societj^^JEIosw 
can we raise our people to the level of the civilised nations of 
the world ? ” I would answer this question i» the following way : 

In my opinion, the three essential elements in the advance- 
ment of India are : ( 1 ) A perfect and genuine ^sympathy and 
good-will between the English and the Ihdiaiis? (2) The adapta- 
tion of the maujr ideas and institutions of the West to the 
acquirements of our country. (3) The combined and well-directed 
energy of the Indians. — One element is the promotion of friendly 
feelings between the English and the Indians. The existence of 
sympathy and good-will between the Government and the sub- 
jects is ^ways one of the chief sources of national strength; and 
it is more so, especially, when the ruling class belongs to a 
highly superior type of civilisation. It is both a -duty and 
privilege for us to promote friendly relations between the 
English and the Indians. It is a duty, because we owe much 
to our rulers, for which we ought always to be thankful to 
them ; it is a policy, if some cannot be moved by higher conr 
aiderations, to please those, and to be friendly to those who, at 
this time of our infirm and unstable state, possess over us an 
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enormous power for good or ill. kt is the opinion of all thought- 
ful Indians and Englishmen that, both for the stability of the 
British Empire and the welfare of India, the existence of sym- 
pathetio and friendly ties between the two races is the one 
thing needful.— The second element necessary for the adyance- 
ment of India is the introduction, in modified form, of 
European ideas and institutions into the Indian society. 
Without siding with those who believe in the infallible wisdom 
of the Fast, or with those who are enraptured with the faultless 
eplendftur of the Present, I think I may safely say, at least 
in the case of India, that a third hypothesis is possible. It 
is that the conditions of life in India are quite altered now ; and 
for the maintenance of social as well as individual life, past 
ideas and institutions are eficient no longer. There is a great 
deal, no doubt, in our heritage of the past which cannot be 
safely given up ; but there is also a groat deal which the sooner 
it is given up the better. And the place left vacant by habits 
and ideas which we cast away day by day, as we cast away the 
worn-out atoms of our physical frame, must be filled by the 
habits and ideas of the West. Only the new ideas and institu- 
tions should bo introduced under some modified forms, to suit 
the altered* conditions of life. Whatever the disparagers of 
modern civilisation may say, certain it is that the well-being 
of India lies in renouncing the habit of dwelling sentimentally 
over the unreturning past, and in humbly and quietly and stead- 
fastly entering in at the narrow gate of the West, which leads 
T» teLO^jgiuch higher and better life than our own. — Thirdly, we all 
know that without an organic unity in the difierent and various 
activities of the people, national life is im^^ossible ; and without 
national life, j^ithout an harmonious thrill and throb of sym- 
pathy among the x>eople in questions of national interest, no 
Bociety can act with coherence for a, long time. In India, which 
is split up into so many sects and classes, th^nre is a great lack 
of such unity. There is force enough, and energy enough, and 
zeal enough, in India ; but the people have no fixed direction in 
which to move — ^no definite channel through which to discharge 
themselves. Our zeal and energy and patriotism are spent in 
most foolish ways. At present they, perhaps, do more harm 
than good. Combined and turned to proper directions, such 
impulses or efforts would at once change the whole complexion 
of Indian society. 

Now, I am prepared to say that England helps us, in a large 
measure, in acquiring the three elements* essential to our social 
progress. We shall again take these three elements one by one : 

(1) The promotion of friendly feelings between the two 
races. The Indian youths who come over to England ^or the 
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purposes of study have aaplcif opportunity to acquire the know- 
ledge of English life, of English manners and customs, of the 
temperament, and the good and bad tendencies of the English 
people. Here, they have the opportunity of moying in yanous 
grades of English society, which, with the .exception of a 
fayoured few, is denied to Indians at home. ISlow, this is not a 
small adyantage. If this alone were the good of coming to 
England, it would be well worth trying ; for Carlyle has said 
somewhere, that eyery quarrel is at bottom a misunderstanding; 
and it is an undeniable fact that the coldness, if not always the 
bitterness, which exists between the English and the Indians is 
the consequence of that ignorance under which each labours 
with regard to the other. There is want of sympathy because 
we do not understand each other, or, what is worse, we mis- 
understand each other; hence the occasional outbursts of scorn 
and indignation from both sides. It is necessary that something 
should be done to bring about more^ satisfactory relations 
between the Indians and the English ; and the best thing that 
the Indians can do to bridge the gulf which separates the two 
races is to send young men to England for purposes of study, 
and for acquiring a knowledge of English life. Now and then 
we find the even tenor of British rule in India disturbed by 
external and internal complications. In both cases, a large 
number of young men brought up in the ideas of Western 
people, in the midst of one of the most civilised societies, 
can alone form a safe and powerful backbone of the Indian 
society from a political point of view. They will be a^sqiwee^f 
safety and strength to the British nation, by discharging the 
double office, first, as the advocates and interpreters of the real 
wants of their people to the Government ; and, secondly, as the 
loyal servants of the State, fostering in the minds of their 
countrymen sentiments of affection, loyalty and gratitude 
towards a nation^ which — with all its faults and failings, with all 
the shadows resting upon the otherwise bright picture of its 
career in the East^ — ^has proved itself most fitted to rule a foreign 
nation. This I consider a most important office, and all honour 
to those who can discharge it faithfully. 

(2) Young men, coming over to this cQuntry, not only got the 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of English life, but also 
of studying European ideas and institutions — a study of 
paramount importance to those who want to reform Indian 
society:! Take any institution — ^political, social, or religious— 
and we shall find that it can not be studied anywhere better 
than in England. Take, for instance. Politics. English politics 
are of the very highest type, and for a long time to come they 
win serve only as an ideal to our Indian politicians. But still 
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a thorough study of tbe ideal is ^ great help to us in dealing 
with the practical. Leaving other things, let us tak^ our 
political institution — the Press. A free press is one of the most 
unequivocal symbols of civilisation; and where can we study 
its operations better than in England? In the newspapers 
here everybody iinds an arena for expressing his thoughts freely 
and fearlessly, and it is thus the progress of ideas is effected. 
Tolerance is at once the parent and the child of free discussion, 
and is one of the mast essential elements in a healthy political 
constitution. In India there is a great need of tqlerance. For 
a long time forces have been at work which have stamped 
Indian society with the worst form of intolerance ever beheld 
Under the sun. But under the plastic touch of Western 
civilisation, the aspect of the land has greatly changed, and 
there has grown up, as if by a miracle, a free journalism in 
Indian society. And I am not surprised if now and then the 
liberty of speech degenerates into most objectionable license. 
Now, to raise the tone of Indian journalism, to keep it within 
the stfict bounds of decency and justice, a thorough study of 
English journalism is most needful. Take another instance — 
Education. We all understand the uses of education. We all 
know that more than half the evils of our people are the fruit 
of their ignorance. But few of us know, and perhaps fewer 
still care to know, what right education means. To most 
people it means only a knowledge of the three R’s, which very 
often leads, as somebody has very humorously remarked, to 
the R of Rascaldom. Now, this is not education. 

Right education means the unfolding of a child’s intellectual 
and moral faculties in their natural order ; it moans fitting him 
for all the purposes of life for comjplete living. Where can we 
find such education ? In England, From Kindergarten Schools, 
up to High Schools, Colleges, and Universities, wo may study 
the processes of a scientific system of educaticxn. The ICinder- 
garten system in itself is one of the most interesting subjects of 
study ; and I think nobody can study it without at once feeling 
a most pressing need of this system in India. Compare an 
Indian child of six years old — unable to articulate even ordinary 
words properly — ^now playing in dirt, now pale with the fear of 
being beaten by the silly mamma for having soiled his dress — 
with a Kindergarten school-boy of the same age — ^neat and bright 
in appearance, quite sharp in doing little sums addition and 
subtraction, passing his time in useful and healthy plays, in 
drawing pictures of trees and animals, and the like. Alas! 
there can be no comparison between the two. To study these 
different educational institutions, with the view of fostering in 
Indian society sounder notions than are in vogue at present 
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on the subject of education, is not a mean task, and no effort 
or sacrifice is too great which fits us for performing this task 
properly. ■ Another thing which our people lack very much is 
public spirit. They lack public spirit, because they have never 
yet felt the pulsations of national life. Tho;f have never yet 
been trained into the habits of co-operation ; hence they are 
incapable of doing any great thing for themselves; hence 
their aversion to commer<!e, and their indifference towards 
every public movement ; bonce also the desire that everything 
should be dobe for them by the Government, and nothing hy 
them. Now, where can w'e study the workings of public spirit 
and co-operation better than in England? The commerce of 
England is the fruit of co-operation. The very existence of 
such an overwrought society as the English depends upon a 
highly comiilex cp-oporation. In India, when anybody wants 
to do any work of public good, he wants to do it singlehanded, 
that all the glory and fame may be his, and no other^s. To ask 
tho help of* others in works of charity is considfcrec^ a dis- ^ 
graceful thing ; and hence it is that, as few cjan accomplish any 
great thing for public good singlebanded, few things are done 
by them. Tliose who cannot do the whole, never like to dr) a 
jjart. What would Kecome of the Charity Organisation Societies, 
of Workers* Associations, of the Homes for Orphans, &c., if 
this were the sentiment of the English people ? Besides this, 
these English institutions teiufh ns another lesson. It is thi^: 
how much is done by the people, how little by tho Government ! 
Efficiency comes by practice, and it is simply by almaji^rtrying 
to do their work that the English have become able to do it 
properly. Indian society mu.st undergo the same discipline, 
in order to be able to manage its affairs well. • 

There is another point, most imjwrtant in all its bearings 
upon our soci^ matters — the treatment oi women. I quite 
agree with the remark that the chief test of the civilisation of a 
people lies in its treatment of women. The narrator of the 
present condition of women in India can a tale unfold which 
would harrow the soul and freeze the blood of every civilis^ 
man. But I shall not say one word about this subject herfe. 
The miseries of forced widowhood, the enormities of early 
marriages, are but too well known. It is well knowti, 
that marvellous tragedy of existence which is carried on in 
Indian Zenanas. What I Avant to say here is, that though onr ' 
young men, brought up in English ideas, haVe begun to fefel 
the injustice of the position and the treatment assigned to 
women, yet they can never realise the incalculable good which 
the equality of the sexes does to human society, unless thCy 
see what they hold as mere theories practised in every-day 

43 
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life by a certain portion of the hfemefti race. To know a truth 
is one thing,^ and to see it realised in practice is another ; and 
on this score the study of European or English society is of 
immense advantage. To live for *three or four years in a 
society in which men and women meet, not as maaterB and 
BlcweSf but as friends and companions — in which feminine culture 
adds grace and beauty to the lives of men ; to live in a society, 
in which the prosaic hours of hard work are relieved by the 
companionship of a sweet and educated wife, or sister, or 
mother, is the most necessary discipline required by our Indian 
youths, in order to be able to shake oif their old notions, and to 
look upon an accomplished womanhood as the salt of human 
society which preserves it from moral decay: to think that 
woman is not simply 

“ A lovely ax^parition sent 
To be a moment’s ornament,” 

but that she is our equal and companion, the sharer of our joys, 
and our consoler in moments of grief — the nouidsher of our 
purest 'afPectioDs, and a brightening influence, when all is dark 
and dreary around us, “ with something of an angel light.’’ 
There is a very pernicious notion prevalent in India, that a free 
intercourse between the sexes leads to immorality. I confess 
that, before I came to England, I believed there was a grain of 
truth in this notion. But now I believe no such thing. My 
own impression is, that the chief safety-valve of public and 
private morality is the free intercourse between the sexes. 
Thd*J^^a of a far-o£E long ago enjoyed this blessing, and the 
India of a distant future will enjoy it again ! 

(3) The third element of our social progress is the combined 
and well-directed energy and zeal of our people. Men are 
beginning to feel that, bi^sides self-interests, there are national 
interests also, and* this is a happy, omen for the country. The 
advancement of India depends to a considerable extent upon the 
right use of our zeal and energy ; and who can make a bet ter 
use of these than the young men, whose experience of public 
movements, by their stay in this country, will have been 
considerably enlarged, and who, after distinguishing themselves 
in their difierent branches of study, may well be expected'to be 
very successful members of their society ? Of course, there will 
always be exceptional cases of failure ; but even here we ought 
to be very careful as to what the people generally mean by a 
failure. To bo unsuccessful in one’s profession, or in getting a 
good post, is not always a failure. But the one great thing to 
be done is, to urge on our people to remove the barriers of 
caste, to mitigate the bitterness of sects, and thus to pave the 
way for their countrymen to visit England. Our habits are, as 
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a rule, stronger t}ian our rea 80 ^ ; and even when we have got 
the assent of Beason for teniiuncing certain ideas or practices, 
we may often find that our habits rebel against the new 
departure. Most of our young men in India do not believe 
in the absurdities of caste ; but it is natural disincling^tioti, 
arising from old habits, which prevents them from renouncing 
its absurdities at once. Three or four years’ stay in England 
brings about changes in ideas and habits of our young men, 
and thus, when they return to their country, they follow their 
new habits and ideas as a matter of course. A little leaven 
leavens the whole lump; and, however small the number of 
these young men may be, it does infect others who come under 
its influence. 

These are some of the chief advantages of coming to England 
— advantages without which any progress in India is almost 
impossible. I admit that some few who come over here do not 
reap these advantages ; and it is not the fault of England, but 
of the way in which they are sent over here. Many are the 
obstacles which prevent our young men coming ov8r to England, 
or from making the best use of their stay here, and I shall speak 
about these another time. ^ Kashmibi Paijdit. 

London, 


MY PILGBIMAGE TO BBISTOL. 


My readers will perhaps be surprised at this heading, and 
will remark that Bristol has never been a resort of pilgrims, 
believing that no prophet was bom or buried there. I allow 
that Bristol has no special claim to be called a sacred city. It 
is one of the old commercial cities of England, with large docks 
which can receive a good many ships, and with many charitable 
institutions. The city itself is dirty and smoky ; but there is 
much beautiful scenery in the surrounding country. However, 
for the last flfty-two years Bristol may boast to be a sacred 
place, for the reason which you will learn very soon. 

Baja Bammohan Boy visited England in 1831. He was the 
first Hindoo Brahmin by caste who crossed the red and blue 
deep seas, infnnging the strict rule of society, and opposing the 
strong prejudices of our countrymen. In so doing he opened a 
doqr for others to come here. Although two Bralnuins came to 
England before the close of the eighteenth century as agents of 
Bagonant Bao, their l&nding here was not a matter of im- 
portance to India. 


43 * 
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Raja RammoTian Roy was a man. The King of 

Delhi recognized him as his representative in this country. He 
was accomplished in Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian, English, 
Hebrew, and other languages. His ideas against idol worship, 
his tonceptioiifT of the great principle of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Bjfbtherhood of man, made him offensive to the 
larger proportion of his people, though dear to others. This 
great Peforiner was the founder of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Hundreds and tliousands of people belong to it, and it is an 
important agent in cultivating the minds of those who are 
seeking after a pure religion. In fact, its true doctrines are 
derived from the Sacred Vedas. The lines quoted from the 
Raja’s life testify to my statement: ** After the publication of 
the Vedantj RammohaTi Roy printed, in Bengali and in English, 
some of the principal chapters of the Veds. The first of the 
series was published in 1810, and is entitled, ‘A Translation of 
the Ce7ia one of the chapters of the Sama f'edaf 

according to fho gloss of the celebrated Shancaracharya, estub- 
lishingr the 'unity ami sole omnipotence of the Supreme Being, 
and that He alone is the object of worship.” 

The Raja landed in England on April 8th, 1831, at Liverpool; 
and two years five months afterwards he died. During this 
short time he charmed the people of this country with his 
stately manners and strong perseverance. Ho was always 
surrounded by men of ability and learning. No matter in 
what state he was, whether pain or pleasure, he never misled 
an opportunity of showing the greatest i>oliteness and gentleness, 
and noBj)i tali ty towards his visitors. He always supported the 
claims of wonicii, apd had a great regard and sympathy for 
that sex. He advocated the abolition of .the inhuman and 
atrocious rite of iSutteo, and worked on the feelings of the 
people hi England, and in his country regarding it. 

About four years ago I was in India, and one summer after* 
noon I was reading Keshuh Chunder Sen's Visit to England. If 
I am right, this was the book containing a very short description 
of Rammohan Roy. The reading of the account kindled me 
with fire. Although I had heard of him several times before, 
I had never before had so much excitement about him. Anyhow, 
I came to England soon after,'and my enthusiasm and love for the 
Raja brought me to Bristol. Two years ago I went as far as 
Bath, but was not fortunate enough to be able to go a little 
further and visit Bristol. On the 2nd of June of this year, 
however, I made np my mind to go and see the shrine of this 
extraordinary person, as people used to call him. The day was 
bright and warm when I arrived at the Amo’s Vale Cemetery 
at Bristol. On entering you see the monument of the Raja to 
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your right, just close to the entrance. The twelve-pillared 
temple was built after our iSastern fashion. The.4ablet con- 
tains the following inscription in golden letters : 

'^Beneath this stone rest the remains of Baja Bammohan 
Boy Bahadoor. A conscientious and 8teadfa8t'*believer ifl the 
Unity of the Godhead, he consecrated his life 4ith entire devo- 
tion to the worship of the Divine Spirit alone. 

** To great natural talents he united a thorough mastery of 
many languages, and early distinguished himself as one of the 
greatest scholars of his day. 

“His unwearied labours to promote the social, moral, and 
physicaL condition of the people of India, his earnest endeavours 
to suppress idolatry and the rite of Suttee, and his constantly 
zealous advocacy of whatever tended to advance the glory of 
God and the welfare of man, live in the grateful remembrance 
of his countrymen. This tablet records the sorrow and pride 
with which his memory is cherished by his descendants. 

“ Ho was born at Badhanagar, in Bengal, in 1274, and died 
at Bristol, September 27th, 1833.” * 

It will touch the hearts of my readers to know that the Baja 
revered his country deeply, and carefully avoided giving gratui- 
tous offence — so much so, that the sacred Brahmaical thread was 
seen across his shoulder at his death. 

The cemetery where this temple stands is a picturesque place. 
Its garden delights the eyes. The arrangement of the terraces 
alotig which the white headstones are fixed might make one 
think the people of the past had been transformed into stopgs. 
Their silence is a sign that they are listening to tfte divine 
service from the mouth of the great Befpriner who is lying 
among them. The w^eeping willows, ^the sombre yews, the 
flowers with tearful dewdrops, still indicate tho sorrow and 
sympathy that they have with the ^reat Reformer. They 
entreat the visitors with their imploring eyes to remember him. 
The earth surrounding the Baja’s tomb is thick with flowers, 
which seem to beseech the Indians, “ Forget me not,"*' Anyone 
visiting this sacred shrine wonders at tho beauty of Nature. 
Within the precincts of the cemetery the gentle and odorous 
breezes, the perfumed and rose-scented air, give you freshness 
and comfort. The concert of the songsters in the trees is a 
natural band of music for the happiness of his soul. 

After visiting the temple and offering hearty prayers for 
Baja Bammohan Boy, and expressing the anxiety to see hiiw 
some day in the unseen world, I sat down near a tombstone in 
one of the upper terraces under the shade of a tree. After a 
little while people began to come in one by one. Some of them 
seemed to me as if they were there only for pleasure ; others 
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evidently jB^equented the place to pee Ahe tombs of their dearest 
departed ti^nds ; and others again indeed visited it as if they 
were seeking a home to rest in. 

It is not unworthy of remark that the picture of the Raja 
expresses his g(>od character — acuteness of understanding, for- 
bearance, firmness, pleasantness, and sympathy. From his 
look we see that he had the qualities of kindness, humility, and 
gratitude. He never changed his dress ; and I consider that his 
own native costupie was entirely becoming to him. He was 
always simple, having nothing sumptuous about him. 

Each heart in which there is a small spark of human feeling 
ought to remember the Raja with gratitude and admiration ; 
and every Indian who happens to visit the shores of England 
is in duty bound to pay his homage to the sacred remains of 
the Raia. 

^ VERITAa 

London, Sept., 1885. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE WEST. 

XI. — THE FAMILISTERE OF GUISE — A FRENCH CO-OPEKATIVB 
INSTITUTION. 

An ironmaster in the North of France, who had raised his pwn 
position by hard and unwearied toil, resolved, several years ago, 
an Associated Home for the workpeople connected with 
his manufactor}", and also to establish a system of co-operation, 
by means of which all those engaged in his works should have 
a financial interest in the business. The following account of 
the institution, by Miss Hart, who endeavours practically to 
promote co-operative principles, has appeared in a daily paper : 

“This social ‘palace’ is situated in a bend of the river Oise, 
which here takes the form of a horseshoe ; it consists of three 
quadrangles of four stories and a substantial basement. These 
quadrangles have a glazed roof, so that the interior of each is 
weather-proof, and can be used as a hall ; and a balcony runs 
round each story, which serves the purpose of a street. The 
centre and east wing, together with the large infant nursery and 
ibaby-room, domestic offices, &c.', were finished and occupied in 
1865, the accommodation calculated for 800 people. In 1869, 
schools and a theatre were added, and in the following year 
baths and washhouses. In 1877, M. Godin began the west 
wing of his palace, which was finished* in 1880’ and the total 
cost of the whole block of buildings, including the land, was 
£60,000; and now a new era dawned upon the little colony. 
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In 1877 he had begun a system of profit-sharing among the 
workers, wliich during the three following years n^ulted in a 
dividend of 8 per cent, bonus upon their wagesr ^ In 1880, 
M. Godin, being then 63 years of age, crowned his life’s work by 
incorporating his extensive workshops, the social palace, stoics, 
schools, theatre, and his own private garden, Sito one great co- 
operative association, with provisions for the whole, becoming in 
course of time the property of the workers and their families, 
who now number 1,400. But more room is needed, and M. 
Godin is now building another cpiadraugle, with further improve- 
mei^ts, to accommodate 600 more, at a cost of £22,000. 

“Briefly to summarise the social and material advantages 
secured to the residents of this Associated Home, the rent of two 
large, lofty rooms varies from 6s. 7d. to 78. 8d. per month, 
besides which comfortable rooms on the top floor are let to 
bachelors at Is. 6d. per week. Gas and water are on every floor, 
and the place is lighted all night. No porter is needed, for each 
of the twelve entranco-doors turns on a pivot, andean be entered 
at any hour. A large store provides for all the matc^rialjieods of 
the people at a moderate cost. The expense of carrying this on 
amounts to about £1,000 a year, and the net profits are over 
£1,000. Half these profits are divided among the purchasing 
members, the other half goes to tho education funds. But the 
most important feature is tlie infant nursery and baby-room, a 
large, well- ventilated room behind the centre quadrangle, sur- 
rounded by a garden, where the mothers can leave their babies 
while they are about their work, in tho charge of proper 
attendants. Hero tliey remain till they are i y^mjia v«dj^nd 
receive not only proper personal super vi8io|j^j45ut also learn from 
their earliest years their duties as citizens. M. Godin is far too 
deep a philosopher to be blind to the teaching of Frdebel ; and 
the Kindergarten system, as some of* us arq eager to see it in 
England, is in good working order in the Familistore, developing 
a bright and ha^py childhood. At the children are removed 
to the schools (still the Kindergarten up to 6 years), and here 
they are taught till the age of '14, when, as a rule, they leave 
the school, the boys for the factory, tho girls for the various 
domestic duties of the community. A well-fitted gymnasium 
provides for the physical needs of the children. The cost of the 
nursery is under £1,000 a yelir; that of the schools, £1^350; 
and the expense is a charge on the administration of the works. 

“There is a good library, with 3,000 volumes. The baths 
and washhouses are open from 6 a.m. till 8 p.m., and the theatre 
provides varied amusement, both musical and dramatic, which 
is supplied by the people themselves. A fund, raised by setting 
apart 2 per cent, of divisible profits, secures medical attendance 
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and nursing in case of sickness, both doctor and nurses bein^ 
close at hmd, for three doctors r«and two nurses live in the 
Familistird^^ All the workers, men and women, are entitled to 
pensions dht* of this fund, which are regulated according to tho 
pei^ods of service, and vary from Ss. 7d. to 14s. per week in the- 
case of men, an^from 48. 3d. to 8s. 5d. in that of women. This 
pension, be it remembered, is in addition to the sum each 
member has accumulated as share capital out of x)rofits due to 
him, on which lie receives interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
Old age has no terrors for these workers. The unspent amount 
of this insurance fund was last year over £20,000. Peaceful 
security was the property of all. Those who desire it can hlso 
have a piece of land at a low rent, and cultivate for themselves. 
But more, these co-operators have learned to clothe ugliness 
with verdure and with beauty; the largo cinder-heap outside 
the works is gradually, as it increases, covered with mould and 
planted with flowers. The extensive workshops are situated on 
the opposite side of the river, but space will not permit me to 
touch the ecofiomie side of the question ; suflice it to say that 
M. Godfn would deny stoutly that he had impoverished himself 
in thus considering the needs and the rights of the labourer. 
Among the workers there are 1.000 shareholders, who have 
since 1877 acquired £78,760 in share capital, the accumulated 
result of the amount credited to their account individually as 
bonuses on wages. . . . Bolts and bars are not needed in 

M. Godin’s palace, and there has not been a single police case 
during the 20 years of its existence. He has established among 
all thfi^orkers, himself included, irrespective of class, talent, or 
fortune, natur'ar'i uman relations; not isolating himself in a 
miniature palace of nis own, with all its accessories of wealth 
and ostentation, but sharing with the people a home in their 
very midst, under healthy condition.s that are secured to all ; 
at the same time, meither obtruding himself upon his poorer 
neighbours nor forfeiting his own privacy, he lives among them 
a life of simplicity and refinement.” 


THE LATE MAHAEAJAH OF TEAVANOOEE. 

iThe following sad account of the last days of the late 
Maharajah of Travancore, from an Indian newspaper, will 
interest our readers : 

A short time before his death the Maharajah sent for all 
the members of the royal family, and took leave of them. Ta 
his son, the pride of his life, ho said that he sincerely hoped. 
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he would prove worthy of hie father. He asked his only 
nephew, the Crown Prftice,^ to himself perform Ihe funeral 
ceremonies. He was conscious till four o’clock in the evening, 
when he died. At the time of his death his Consort and his 
daughters were not near him, but only his teon. Ten«ddys 
before death he sent for his Consort and children, and they 
came before him in the evening very late. He beckoned his 
daughters to approach close to his cot, and the light not being 
very bright, he bade his Consort trim the flickering lamp, in 
order to enable him to see his daughters well, and he gazed on 
them for a while and wept. His Consort and children also 
wept ; but he told them that God would protect and help them, 
and asked them to take leave. His Consort, his *Bon, and 
daughters, prostrated themselves at his feet, according to 
oriental custom, and took their last farewell. On the same 
night hifi Consort and his eldest daughter took iU, being over- 
come with grief ; and they are still sick to the date of bur latest 
advices, the 10th instant. Five years ago, when tj^e Maharajah 
wifote to Dewan Ramiengar to come down to Travaitcorft as his 
Minister, it is said that he actually wrote him that he had a certain 
presentiment that his reign would only extend to but five years. 
On the last prize distribution day in the College, after his return 
to the palace and alighting from his carriage, he told his attend- 
ants that that was liis last drive; and he never had another 
drive. When ho was gradually getting worse, he ordered a 
bed to bo prepared for him ; and his chief chamberlain asked 
him whether he was to prepare a bed for him downstairs or 
upstairs. The Maharajah replied that if the^bfid— we^e "taid 
upstairs, it would involve only one difficulty^hat he and others 
would have to carry him downstairs througn the staircase. As 
soon as he grew worse, he came downstairs one morning and 
sent for his own carpenter, and ordered him to make a new cot, 
to be placed in his bedroom after his death, with the customary 
bed and pillows,* to mark the room in which he died. After- 
wards he went upstairs, took his seat on his own cot, and told 
his attendants that the next time he w^ent downstairs he would 
be carried to the sound of music. As His Highness foretold, 
he was only carried downstairs with music after his death- 
During his illness he attended patiently to State . affairs, and 
when one day the papers were taken to him, he was so ill that 
he oould not attend to the matter then in hand ; and on that day 
he made in his diary the following entry : ‘ Business was more a 
pleasure to me than a matter of duty ; and this day I give up the 
ev^oymenV During the last Padradivem ceremony, the last day 
being the Teremudicalasem ceremony for the preservation of the 
crown, the Maharajah was very ill, and could not attend the 
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Pagoda for the ceremony — ^that twenty-one days before his 
death. On that day His Highness’ diary contains the following 
entry : ‘ Adieu to all ceremonies / I am sinking faster and faster* I 
wind iUp all my v^orldly ooncems^ and devote myself to God,^ The 
last diary he wrcfte was on the day he died. It runs thus : * I 
will not see the sunrise of the 22nd Karcadagam^ 1060 and he died 
on the evening of the 2lBt Karcadagam. He also marked 
the wall of the palace with his own hand where it should be 
broken to admit of his remains being carried out, for when a 
Sovereign in Travancore dies, he is not borne through the 
palace gate, but only through the broken wall. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

We'^are glad to learn that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been 
offered and has accepted a seat in the Legislative Council of 
Bombay. His intimate knowledge of the industrial condition 
of India, gained by long and patient investigation, his interest 
in many important questions, and his indefatigable labours for 
the welfare of his country, make this recognition of his public 
services x)articularly suitable, and give promise of great advan- 
tage to Bombay in his appointment. 

kAl^nual Meeting of the National Mahommedan 
Association, at Hii^Ji, Calcutta, took place on September 12th, 
the Hon. Mr. Amir Ali in the chair. Tlie Report recorded the 
establishment (last year) and the progress of the Association, 
and referred to t^je similar Associations in aU parts of India. 
The object of this movement is to effect an improvement in the 
development and position of tlie Mabommeddhs, while at the 
same time it seeks the welfare of other races. The Chairman 
delivered a long and able speech regarding the functions of the 
Mahommedan Associations, and the intelligent and promising 
desire for progress of which they were the expression. 
The Mahommedans had shown their readiness to help them- 
pelves ; and they might, therefore, look for that help from 
without which was the proverbial counterpart of voluntary 
effort. He congratulated the Association on the practical 
character of its labours, and expressed a hope that it would 
be encouraged to continued effort in the future by the success it 
had already attained. Several Hindus have become members 
of the Association. 
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We record with sincere eorrow the death, at the age of 68, of 
Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, O.LE., of Bombay, the news of which 
has just been received. He had been for some time in failing 
health, and he was unable to attend the meting in me^pory of 
Mr. Fawcett. His latest public act was to wfte a letter on that 
occasion, expressing his sympathy with the object of the meeting 
and his regret at not being present. We shall give a further 
notice later. • 

The Hindu reports two meetings lately held at Srivai- 
k-untam, Madras Presidency, at which the reasons for and 
against female education were earnestly discussed. Mr. Sreeni- 
vasaragava Charriar presided, and a paper was read by the 
Deputy - Inspector of Schools. The lecturer considered ver- 
nacular teaching for girls a matter of necessity ; and he urged 
that a liberal education, “ which would nowadays include a 
knowledge of English,’* was also desirable. ‘‘Women would 
thereby become fitter companions for their husbands ; and 
when they became mothers, they would be be'tter^ mothers. 
Instead of being servile in certain matters, and causing vexa- 
tion in other matters, they would be more reasonably obedient, 
and would appreciate and respect their husbands’ views and 
sentiments.” The audience were recommended to visit Madras, 
in order to convince themselves of the progress of education; 
and the lecturer ended with some remarks on the statistics of 
female education in the Presidency, and on the increased facili- 
ties created by the now code and by the system of private tuition 
to married women. — In the discussion some^oi^yFifus ^ere put 
forward to female education, on the gron^i^hat it was a depar- 
ture from time-honoured customs, that it tended to subvert 
Hindu religious manners and customs, and that it was imprac- 
ticable. Finally, however, the following resolution was passed : 
“ That an Association be formed in Srivaikuntam (1) to promote 
female elementary education, and (2) to introduce the system 
of private tuition in such native families as express a desire to 
educate elderly women.” 

We are glad to observe from the East that a Beading Club 
and Public Library have been established at Tangail, Bengal, 
under the presidency of Mr. K. J. Badsha, the Subdivisional 
Magistrate, who exerts himself much in public and social move- 
ments. Mr. Badsha, though a Parsee, seems to have made 
many friends in Bengal. 

The following letter refers to an Examination conducted 
some months ago at Bangalore for the award of some prizes in 
Arithmetic, sent by the pupils of Blenheim House School, Beading. 
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We are informed by Mr. Y. KrisbnaswamiJBdoodeliar that the prizes 
proved very useful in stimulating, (he teachers as well as the 
pupils. He received the following letter from one of the Exam- 
iners, Miss Millard : ‘‘Bangalore, 2nd February, 1885. — To V. 
Krishnfaswami M^deliar, Hon. See. National Indian Associa- 
tion, Bangalore.— ?l)ear Sir, — thank you for your letter of the 
29th January, containing the names of the girls of the Hindu 
Bahia Patasala who passed the examination in Arithmetic, which 
Miss Jennings* and myself had the pleasure of conducting on 
the 15th December, 1884. We were much pleased with the 
brightness and intelligence of most of the girls : the readiness 
with which they set to their work gave evidence of careful and 
painstaking teaching. We found it very difficult to decide who 
should have the first prize, so gave the girls a third trial, but 
with a similar result, for Jagadamba stands first on the list by 
one mark only above the others. J anaki did so well, and being 
very close to the rest, we hope she may have a reward by way 
of encouragem/^nt. The list stands as follows: Jagadamba, 
first prize; Maragadam, Batchoo, and Gajamba, second prize; 
Janaki, reward. 1 cannot close without mentioning that we 
were greatly pleased with all we saw and heard. The reading 
in the several classes was good, clear and audible. The needle- 
work was of various kinds, and much patience and neatness 
had been bestowed upon it. The order and conduct throughout 
the School was admirable. Wishing much success to the Hindu 
Bahia Patasala, and trusting the time is not far off when the 
girls will be allowed to re main a few more years at school, 
I amT’Fir, yv>tij.::.^^ithfully, 8. Millaui).” 

Jlr. 8 . SatthianadnVm, M.A., LIj.B. (Cantab), has published, 
at Madras, a Handbook of Psychology ^ which lias been recom- 
mended by competent authorities as likely to be very useful to 
students for the B.Ar degree. 

On August 27th, the Prize Distribution was held of the 
Female Training College and Primary Girls’ School of the city 
of Poona. The Hon. J. B. Peile presided, and Mrs. Peile gave 
away the prizes. We have received from Miss Collett, the Lady 
Superintendent, the programme for the occasion, which included 
a Marathi welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Peile, and other Marathi 
songs, by the College students, ^nd Kindergarten songs and 
drill by the children of the Practising School. One ot the 
Kindergarten songs, called “Happy School Girls,” composed 
by Miss Collett, was of very lively effect. Mr. Peile made an 

cnai.-^;^^ speech in relation to the Report. H.H. the 

e encourtog^j.oda has lately visited the College. 

of the Aesooi^’^ appeared in the 
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Time% of India^ in which sl^ dwells on the miseries of Hindu 
widows. We shall insert it next month. 

We are glad to find that the Stri-Bodh^ a Giuerathi Magazine, 
edited by Mr. K. N. Kabraji, of Bombay, for family riding, 
which contains many contributions from native ladies, has been 
brought to the notice of Lord and Lady Dufferin. The following 
acknowledgment has been conveyed to the Editor : ^ ‘ Their Excel^n- 
cieswere much pleased,” the Private Secretary writes, ** to disco vet 
that such a high class periodical can be maintained by the con- 
tributions of Parsi and Hindu ladies, and they sincerely wish 
all possible success to that educational movement among the 
native ladies of Bombay which has already produced such 
satisfactory results . ’ ^ 

The donations received for tho new Hospital at Madras for 
Caste Women amount to about one lakh of rupees. The 
temporary hospital is probably now opened. 

• 

The University of Gottingen has conferred the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy upon Prof. Ram- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar, of the Deccan College, in recog- 
nition of his great knowledge of, and proficiency in, the ancient 
languages of India. 


About seventj" guests were present at the complimentary 
dinner, which wo mentioned last month, given on September 
14th, at the Criterion. Jjoiidon, to dr. Mohsin J?..7‘^yab3ee', by 
the Hon. M. Ali Rogay, Har id Ali Khciti, M. Rafiquo, A. 
Rashid, and K. Hussein, to mark the fact that he is the first 
Mahommodan who has passed tho Indian Civil Service competi- 
tive examination. Mr. Rugay presicted. I^e remarked on the 
fact that near relatives of Mr. Tyabjee were the first Mahom- 
medans who ever occupied tho positions of barrister, solicitor, 
and civil engineer in India. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. P. Lisboa, L.M. and S., of Bombay, has obtained the 
diploma of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, and a Certificate 
from the Gynecological Department of the Dublin Rotunda 
Hospital. The Master of the Hospital has testified to Mr. 
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Lisboa’s assiduity study, and his gra^p of knowledge relating 
to Midwifery and the Diseases of Women. Mr. Aurung Shak 
has passed his Third Professional Examination, at the Univer- 
sity of^ Glasgow, for the degrees of M.B., C.M. 

Mr. Mehdi Hassan (Christ’s) has passed Part II. of the 
Previous Examination of the University of Cambridge, in the 
Second Class ; and Mr. N. D. Allbless (Caius) has passed the 
same Examination in the Third Class. 

Mr. Mahadeva Vishnu Kane, of the Bombay Educational 
Department, and Mr. B. G. Godbole, have lately visited the 
United States, where they had many opportunities, through the 
kindness of General Eaton and others to whom they took intro* 
duetions, of inspecting various manufactories and educational 
institutions. Mr. M. Y. Kane has joined Owen’s College, 
Manchester, for the present term. 

We regret to announce the following, which has appeared 
The Tintes: On the 20th Oct., 1885, at The Boituckhana, IT 
CoUingham Eoad, S.W., after a very brief illness, Bhavendra 
Bala, elder and much-loved daughter of Gannendro Mohun 
Tagore, Esq. 

Arrivals, — ^Mr. Jehanghier Framji,* from Bombay; Mr. S. 
Eamasawmy Moodeliar, from Madras; and Mr. N. G. Chan- 
davarkar, B.A., LL.B., from Bombay, as delegates from some 
f po litical ) Societies in those Presidencies. Two sonsof Motarnon 
Jung, and two sons of Shaik Ahmed Hossein, also 

from Hyderabad 

Departures, — ^Mr. Hamid Ali Khan, Barrister-at-Law, for the 
North-West Provinces. .W® omitted to mention last month 
that Mr. Jehangedt Dosabhoy Framjee, O.S., had returned to 
Bombay. • 


The Telegraph Code, Word for the National Indian Asso- 
ciation is Omnes^ which word stands for the name and address 
of the Hon. Sec. of the Association. 


We acknowledge with thanks the Memoir of Eajah Bam 
Mohim Boy, by D. N. Ganguli. 
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NATIONAL INDUN ASSOCIATION 

ft ' 

OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

To* extend a |u.owledge of India in England, and an interest in the 
people of that co^»ry. 

To co-operate \\dth all efforts made for advancing education and social 
reform in India. 

To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 
of India. 

THE ASSOCIATION CARRIES OUT THESE OBJECTS BY THE FOLLOWING 
• AND OTHER METHODS: — 

,1. The publication of a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in India, and diffusing information ai)d opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, prizes 
for schools, &c. 

4. Extending the employment of Medical Women in India. • 

6. Selecting 'English teachers for families and schools. ^ 

6. Help and friendly offices to Indian teachers visiting England for 
purposes connected with their profession. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in England, supplying 
them with Introductions, &/C. 

8. Superintending the education of Indian students in England. 

9. Soirees and occasional Excursions to places of interest. ^ 


In India there are Branch Associations at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which undertake educational work, and promote social intercourse 
between English and Indians. 


This AssociatioIiJ'V'y hi ch was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed fourteen years. ' The Committee desire to promote, by the various 
practical methods indicated above, increased sympathy and union between 
l^glish people and the people of India. They therefore request co- 
operation from aU who are • interested in Indians moral and intellectual 
progress. 

In all the ^iroQttdings of this Association the principle oj non-interference 
in religion is strictly maintained. 


* MEMBERSHIP, ETC. 

Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be p%id to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James' Square, S.W. ; to Alfred -Haoqard, 
Esq., Atheneeum Club, Pall Mall ; or to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 
Subscriptions are due January 1st of the current year. 

A payment of ten guineas op of Ks. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
Member; an annual subscription of 10/- and upwards constitutes Member- 
ship. Members are entitled to receive invitations to the Soirees and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly JoumaL 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Fubushers (London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench k Co. ; Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith) ; and it can be procured 
through Booksellers 
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COUNTESS OF BUFFERINGS FUND.. 


The Central Committee of the Countess of DufiferinGs Fund 
in support of the National Association for Supplying Female 
Medical Aid to the Women of India has been formed as 
follows ; — Lady President : H.E. the Countess of Dufferin, C.I. 
Menibers : The Hon. C. F. Ilbert, C.I.E., Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council ; the Hon. Sir Steuart Bayley, K.G.S.L, 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council ; -Ar Lxackenzie, Esq., 
Secretary to Government of India, •Home Department ; 
Surgeon-General B. Simpson, M.D., Sanitary Commissioner 
with Government of India ; Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun 
Tagore, K.C.S.l. ; Syud Ahmed Khan Baliadur, of Allyghur, 
C.S.I. ; C. H. Moore, Esq. (Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & 
Co.), Vice Prefsident, Bank of Bengal. Honorary Secretary 
(pro temp.) : Major Harry Cooper, A.D.C. Bankers: Bank 
of Bengal, Calcutta ; Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59 Strand, London. 

The Committee, which is highly representative, has been 
purposely kept small, so as to ensure promptitude and 
decision ; while it is intended ^at local work shall be done, 
so far as possible, by the local agencies. It is now settled 
that the' Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, and Madras 
Branches, will work on similar lines. The Bengal Branch 
will . be probably similarly constituted, and that already 
organised in Bombay will work in unison with tfie other 

44 ♦ 
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provincial Branches and District, Ccvnmittees. In Burma it 
is proposed to form a District Branch, and in the Central 
Provinces Mrs. Crosthwaite has already got a local Branch 
into shape. Thl letter addressed by Sailayanunda Ojha, high 
priest of the temple of Baidyanath, to the Honorary Secfeta^ 
of the Fund, is a remarkable proof that the movement may 
have the countenance of orthodox Hindus. He expresses his 
deepest tljanks to Lady Dufferin for lier disinterested and 
philanthropic endeavours to provide medical aid for the 
women of India;” and adds, ‘'It is an undertaking which 
deserves the support of every Hindu wlio has an attachment 
for liis national customs and manners.” Sailayanunda has 
sent a donation to the Fund, as slunwing liis sympathy towards 
the work on behalf of tlie Hindu conuniinity ; and exercising 
the privilege which that cojiiinunity lias accord(‘,d liim, he has 
bestowed a benediction upon the work and iipoirLad}" DuHeriiji. 


MEDir^AL AVOMEN FOB INDIA. 

]5y Dr. 0. E. Francis, 

formcrli) Principal of the (hllcfjHy Calcutta. 


The establisluncnt in 18 Co by Lord AVilliam Boiitinck, the 
the?' of India, of*tho Medical College in 
Calcutta has ahvaj^^beou rogard(*d as one of tlio g'»’eatest and 
most uimlloyod boons over conferred l»y England upon that 
country. It led to a great social revolutiou. One of its earliest 
pupils, Baboo Mq.dooso(7dmi Oujit.-i, by clissocling a human 
body, broke througli tlio traiuriicls of caste and liecaino the 
pioneer of the introduction of AVostern medical scieiUJe, the 
blessings of which the natives now, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, freely mijoy. Tho privilege has hitherto 
however, for the most part, b(}' ii conliiu;d to tho men. But now, 
Rfty years later, owing to tins support given (by tho lady of 
another rejiresentativo of the (iueen of England) to tho move- 
\ment for providing female tefbdical practiti(mers for India, there 
is every prospect of tho same blessings being extended as freely 
to tho women. 

That the mahj population stood greatly in need of an 
improved sy stead of treatment was abundantly evident from the 
sad sights presented to public view on all sides ; but that there 
existed tho same necessity for the women, who to a large extent 
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are secluded within their Iiodicb, was not so clear. Otherwise, we 
may he sure that a dozen Viceroys would not have reigned in 
India, since the days of Lord William Bentinck, without initiating 
some such measure for their benefit. And oren now it not 
the Govcrnor-CJdneral who is moving in the matter, but his 
wife — not altogether as such, but chiefly .as a sympathizing 
woman. And it is well that it should be so. A few years ago, 
a well-known native administrator wrote to Professor Acland, of 
Oxford, that there was •room in India for at least a thousand 
European lady doctors. Tliore are, on the olh(3r hand, 
European (even medical) ofPicon, and others of presumably 
wide experience in tliat (country, who declare that there is no 
demand a.t all. Between tlieso two antipodal statements the 
public at liome may well bo puzzled. JUit, from the evidence of 
those beet (pialiflod to judge, the necessity for superior medical 
skill for the women seoliulod in zenanas is undoubted. It 
would liowover, in tlio face of a divided public opinion, be 
premature for tlie Government at once to coiimionce thjo under- 
taking which now, for tlie next few years, will ho upon its trial. 
We may reasonably hope that, if the want of skilled female 
practitioners is proved to he a nocossitj'^, Gv»vorf\mont will 
ultimately supply it. Tlie women of India* must be made to 
realize that the (jxponsivo re.ality whudi it is proposed to give 
them, in jdacc of the (heap sham with which they now perforce 
have to ho content, is worth the 43xtra money. Tliis is the 
practical view whicli will bo taken by tin; men of their house- 
holds; and it behoves us, therefore, to be wise i^\ the selectiou 
of our agents. ^ 

^In emigrating to anotlKT o uintry, tho skilled workman 
nfluiirally does so in the hope of hetloriug himsdf. The right- 
minded man will ondoavoiir to act af neigh^)Our’s part to those 
amongst whom his lot. is thus east — indeed, it would be suicidal 
not to do so— Init his primar>' ohj^^ct is his own advancement. 
Missionaiie.3, whotlier medical or oBierwise, have no such object 
in view. The}^ actuated by religious zeal, go to promote the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the natives, witliout any 
thought of personal advantage. The medical ladies, who go to 
India on the linos laid down by the National Indian Association, 
will steer a middle course. Whil^ Ihe}* do not hope to make a 
fortune — they will he disaj^poinlt.Ml if they do — they must yet 
have an income assured to them, bettor than what they might 
have expected at home ; enough, in short, to enable them to 
live comfort.ably in a tropical country, and to. provide for the 
future. They must have more than the allowance of the 
missionary, who, on retirement, is provided for. Thus, in the 
first place, a definite income must bo guaranteed to the ladies 
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who go as the pioneers of this movemetlt. The monthly incomo 
should not be less than Es. 500, which, at the present rate of 
exchange, that ‘i*j not likely to improve for many a day yet, 
would «ieq[ual aboi t £480 a year.* The pioneer medical womea 
must not, as Misii' Bielby has well said, be planed in a position 
inferior to that of not better educated .medical men. Whilst 
the lady doctor would be thus financially provided for, she 
should possess a large share of the philanthropic sympathy 
that recognizes the truth of the saying,- One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” 

It is decided that the lady shall have had a first>rate medical 
education. For those who can reside in London the school of 
medicine for women, in Henrietta Street, .Brunswick Square 
(the only one of the kind in the United Kingdom), with the 
Free Hospital attached, offers admirable advantages. Of equal 
importance are the physical, mental, and moral qualifications. 
Professional ability and zeal, without these, are worthless. The 
success of the undertaking wilL depend upon individual fitness, 
and the fitness must bo complete. The lady's general character 
will of course bo known at the school where she is educated ; 
but it would be well if her qualification for this special Indian 
work could be testified to, on behalf of the Association, by a 
committee or council of its own appointing. If she could 
be examined before commencing her studies, so much the 
better. But this will not always be possible, as she may not 
make up her mind till sometime after having commenced. 
Und5r any^^mimstances a final examination is necessary. 
Army medical omc^, as I have observed in a former article, 
are required, before admission into the service, to go through a 
course of instruction at Netley, in view to being familiarisoo*— 
as far as is possible out of the countries, where it exists — with 
tropical disease. 1 hope the day may come when similar 
advantages will bo offered to medical women. 

The lady should possess a capacity for acquiring languages; 
for, without a correct grammatical knowledge of the vernacular, 
satisfactory intercourse with the natives is impossible. In the case 
of the medical officers of the Indian service, they are compelled, 
before being entrusted with an independent charge, to pass in 
the lingua franca of the country. Similar qualifications might 
Ibe required of women. It might also be enjoined that no lady 
should be placed in any independent medical charge till she 
has gone through a period of probation. An old order of the 
East India Company required that, on arrival in the .country, 

* We cannot aaroe with the writer that such a large sum as he states 
he yuarantftea, A more moderate guarantee, if accompanied with 
i for private xa’actice, might give a sufficient income. — [K d.] 
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youDg medical officers «]io\^d be attached to the Presidency 
General Hospital for at least six months, in order that they 
might acquire an insight into acute tropical disease, and at the- 
same time learn the language. For the latter iJiey were (i^d a^e 
still) allowed the* means of paying a moon8hee|[ teacher of natiye 
languages). This wise regulation has fallen very much into 
disuse, owing, in the first instance, to the exigencies of the 
service. The urgent demand for medical officers in time of war 
led to its non-observance ; and it is now neglected altogether. 
It is evident that much advantage would accrue to all concerned 
if time and opportunity could be given to lady doctors, before 
settling down, for acquiring some preliminary knowledge of the 
diseases and languages of India. 

An idea is very prevalent at home that the cultivation of 
science and art is incompatible with the practice of medicine. 
The medical practitioner, it is urged, should devote all his 
time to his business. The incorrectness of this view is abun- 
dantly proved by the fact that some of our ablest, professional 
men are accomplished in science, music, and art. So* far from 
this cultivation being objectionable in India, it is there highly 
desirable, not only as providing agreeable resources for the 
cultivator — every possible form of recreation is needed in that 
country to prevent the low spirits and state of ennui into which 
Europeans are apt to fall — but us making the visits of the lady 
doctor to the zenanas — I now speak of music judiciously 
introduced — entertaining and cheerful as well as useful. An 
accordion would answer every purpose at such visits; and it 
is portable. s' 

It is of great importance that the laciy doctor should he a 
lady — not neQesmrily of (what is called) high birth and good 
family (though the more of - those th^t would take their wealth 
and their infiuence to India the better for the country), but one 
who, to the nameless graces and attractions of those cast in the 
best of nature’s moulds (1 do not allude to beauty), adds the 
lovingly refined tenderness and kindly sympathy of a warm- 
hearted, gentle, woman. ' None should go who are not ready to 
look ux)on the zenana women of India as friends, fellow-subjects, 
and even as sisters. Many of these women are neither ladies 
nor educated; but many, after their own fashion, are both, 
being exceedingly refined and gentle ; and such would certainly 
not expect to meet with opposite characteristics in the lady 
doctors of Europe. 

It is, of course, needless to urge that they should have had* 
a good preliminary education; that they should have a good 
knowledge of history, especially that of India; that they should 
be, in fact, as well educated generally as it is admitted they 
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ought to bo, professionally. I shojildjike to see the cleverest 
students from Gfirton college, or other high-class educational 
institutions, and the most promising from the Henrietta Street 
school of mcdicif e for women, embark, provided they possess 
the oiher requisite qualifications, in this entorprise. England 
should send liio best of her representative women. So far from 
its being a Traste of good material to give such to India, these 
are the agents best calculated to fulfil the object in view. Let 
it not bo sa])posed that there is no field for superior talents. 
There is no reason whatever why, in courso of j^ears, >vo should 
not have distinguislu^d Indian medical women as wo have had 
distinguished medical men. We know literally nothing of the 
diseases of n alive women, and from these ladies w'e hope to be 
made aequaiided* with them. 8ir Ilicliard Temple recently said, 
in his iiitoresting and able spet-cb at the Mansion House, that 
he believed tlie inmates of the zenanas had, on the whole, very 
good health; though, doubtless, owing to their seclusion and 
eonfinomontj.tl^'v were liable to many little ailments I'osulting 
from abserujo of fresh air. 'Flie tj*nth, however, is, that 
they *0 as liable to the oidiriaiv di.^e;tses of life as any 
section of w'ornanldnd — less, perhaps, than in communities 
where intoxicjiting liquors aio dmnk, but still, in many cases, 
severe enough — and in their lionr of po(;uliar trial they 
freqtiently sulfer, contrary to gciUT.il opinion at homo, very 
acutely, and, as the result of mismamigomeiit, too often 
hopelessly. 

It is understood that tliere will bo no attempt to interfere 
with the tho j)eoplo. At the sanio time, I venture 

to express an Impo that no lady will go under the 

auspices of the Association who is nut a Chiistiaii. It may be 
thought unnecessary to refer to tlii'.-; but so important is it that 
nothing should occur to noutrahzo the work now l>oing so nobly 
carried on b}’ tijc mi.sskumry sc'cifdios, to w host? valuable labours 
the Goveriiniciit of India lias so approvingly accorded its willing 
testimony, thab in these dfjys of fn-o thought, I hope I may be 
pardoned fur suggesting caution. [Ilie ladies would find it to 
their advantage if tlioy knew something of the creed of the 
natives, who aro an essentially religious people, — every act of 
their livr\s, from birth to Ijiirial, Ixdiig pmformed religiously. 
Tlie mutiny of 1857 had a religious foundation. I do not advo- 
cate this only in view to ladies Ixdiig able, if questioned (as 
they probably w ill bo) as to tlie nature of tho# own religion, to 
argue in its favour ; but that they maj?' the better understand 
the people, amongst whom they, practise, and resjieet what we 
are eccustomed to call their prejudices. 

Having obtained the services of an intelligent and well- 
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qualified lady doctor, it ntay fco well to point out the means by 
which she may best prosorvo her health in India. 

HEAT — COLD — ^MALARIA. I ^ 

fc^ome years ago a discussion arose as to the^practise of some 
life assurance companies in exacting a heavy extra premium 
from Europeans on account of, and during, their residence in 
India. Two well-known physicians took opposite sides, one 
arguing that the ]wactise was not justifiable in the present day, 
hoaltli in India being ruMintaiiiahlo, if not at tho saint) standard 
as in England, at any rate at one vtiry little below it; the other 
considering that tlie liigloT rales were ahsolutoly necessary to 
cover tlid extra risk. Tlic Initliii' s between these two extremes; — 
so much doponding upon the place of rosideuco of the assured; 
the amount of ex])osur>) to climatic influences; tho results of 
war ill tlio caso oi mihlavy luni; Imhits of life; and other 
causes. There would ol>viuu4y be more risk in tlie life of the 
soldier, liable to sm'vo in Die most malarious districts, and 
expos('d to all the vici.s'itudes < oiiuected with a soldier’s ^reer, 
than in that of the (*i\ilian pursuing a ac(‘ful calling in one of 
the healthiest stations in Northern India, where, during the cold 
season, iho climate rcsomblos that of the bust parts of New 
Zealand. 

The principal adverse climatic inilueincs iu India are 
‘maiaria, and chifU^ again*'! uliicli it bolioves the Eiii’opoan 
to bo (ai’oful in protecting hiiusoif; for it too fequently happens 
that, owing to thrir own i/uprudenco, men and woinen fall vic- 
tims t(> one or other of thest? iiiflnoiiccs. If, iu Die matter of 
clothir.g^ food and drinl-, r.rerdsc, M/ting, onfiipaiion, nJcep^ selection 
of a ho'iscj ligginw, and ‘oiodc <f life g'nicraliy, Europeans would 
adopt habito in harmony witli tlm cliniab*, there is no reason why 
they should tiot enjoy a state of licalth tpiite suflieieiit to enable 
them to go Ihnmgh llnir daily work satisfactoril}', and even 
pleasurably, and event ua,ily return to Europe with unimpaired 
constitutions. It sliould, l^owt'vcr, always be rcnKMubtU’cd that 
Europeans in India are but cxotii-s; and fJuit, althougli some have 
better health there than a.i homo — those arc the ('X(:(iptions, 
being for tho mo^t pari persons witli a scrofulous toudenc}^, — 
and notwithstanding tlie power possessed by tlie Euroixiaii con- 
stitution for acbqiting lo all ilimales. tho heat of India is 

nlwaj^s a source (if dang'u*. Iliiriug the first year or tw^o, if all 
goes well, there is'^ut little diminution of energy — little beyond 
the discomfort arising from the lieiit and the mosquitoes. Then 
one begins to feel, in tlie hut w'oather and rains, somewhat loss 
energetic and more easily fatigued. The heat has noW' begun 
to tdL To obviate the effects of this, tho Government very 
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considerately grants two months’ p^riviliege leave annually to its 
military, and one month to its civil, officers, to enable them to 
take a trip to the hills, and so to escape for a time from the 
intenee heat of \ he plains. All who possibly can should avail 
themselves of this boon. None but those who have experienced 
it can appreciate the exhilarating feelings with which one ascends 
the hills after two or three months of a succession of dry and 
moist heat in a station like Cawnpoor. The elasticity of limb 
returns, and one bounds along like a boy or girl leaving school 
for a holidaj'. This shows that the constitution has not been 
seriously affected by the heat. There being at least six months 
of hot weather, and only one or two of leave, it is often a question^ 
which is tho best time in wluch ^o take the latter. This will 
depend upon which part of the hot season tries the individual 
most; though it may be well, as a general rule, to adopt the 
plan recommended to new comers — viz., to time the departure so 
as to have the cold weather }>efore one on returning. By going 
towards the close of tho rainy season, not only is the most 
unhealthy period in the j^ear — ^tho malarial season — avoided, 
but some fine weather is enjoyed in the hills, and there is a 
prospect of several temperate, if not absolutely cold, months on 
coming back ; which, supplementing tho sojourn in the hills, 
enables the Anglo-Indian to endure another hot season in the 
following year. Many, unfortunately, cannot get away to the 
hills, or can only do so occasionally — once in tw^o or three years 
— and they aeem to suffer no impairment of health; but I strongly 
recommend^all to go who can. The hill stations vary much in 
character, some bei^g remarkable for heavy falls of rain (at one 
station, formerly a military sanatorium but since abandoned 
as such on account of th(3 wot, the annual rainfall was about 
600 inches, or some six t^mes more than at any other station) ; 
others are cold and bracing; aud others have a temperature 
that, in the hot months, approaches that of the plains. Some, 
as being during these (the hot) months the seat of the local 
Government — Simla onjoys the presence of the Supreme Govern- 
ment — are resorted to by tho fashionable and those in search of 
appointments ; some are frequented on accouut of their com- 
parative cheapness ; some as being near to the point of depar- 
ture from the plains. All are, for tho most part, visited to 
escape from the heat below ; and, except by the few permanent 
residents, who, of course, remain all the y^r round, they are 
deserted in the cold weather. But this is^ie very season in 
which to regain vigorous health. Unlike a variable English 
winter, oharacterisod by frost and thaw and chilling damp 
rapidly alternating with each other, the same season in the hills 
is remarkable for its pure bracing cold, continuing uninter- 
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ruptedly for three coiisecutive»month8. Whilst the hills are not, 
as a rule, suited for persons suffering from serious internal 
disease, they are admirably calculated to restorejthe strength in 
oases of mere debilit}’- after an illness, or whfre the nevvous 
system has become exhausted from prolonged* residence in the 
plains ; and the winter is the best time for promoting this resto- 
ration. The hills that have been selected for occupation as 
sanatoria range in height from 3,000 to 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. , 

— There are two kinds ol heat in India; viz., dry heai 
and moist heat. The former, associated usually with a dry, hot 
wind — so hot and so dry that it cracks all furniture in the house- 
made of unseasoned wood, and covers it with dust; causes, by pro- 
moting free evaporation of moisture from the earth, huge dyke- 
like fissures in the soil; burns up nearly all vegetation; and 
seems like a blast blown with violence from a strongly- heated 
furnace (thus resembling in every respect the Harmattan of 
Senegambia) — the hot Avind of India, like its African counter- 
part, is yet a healthy wind. In the Upper provinces it some- 
times blows, though with diminished force, through a part of 
the night, and renders this part of the year necessarily enervating 
to the majority of Europeans, who therefore live as much under 
the infiuence of the tatty* and thermantidotef as they possibly 
can. It is now that every form of protection against the sun is 
put in requisition ; and they (who are compulsorily exposed to its 
rays) should adopt the measures subsequently recommended 
under the head of Clothing ’’ in this article. 

Cold . — It is not to bo supposed that there is no cold in India. 
In the hiUs, Avhere altitude overcomes latitude, it is often very 
keen, and warm clothing is as much required as in the coldest 
weather in Europe. But the cold of the plains in Northern 
India during tho winter is also sometimes intense. Some 
persons find the* atmosphere of the hills too rarefied; but all, 
who really like the cold, derive benefit at this season through- 
out the length and broa^^th of the country, in the plains. 
The actual temperature varies from that which, as in Cal- 
cutta, is but little less than the summer heat of England — 
though called cold weather it is, as compared with stations 
further north, hardly worthy of the name — to the bitterly cold 
regions beyond the Indus. When this season has fairly set in 
it is generally he^^y throughout. This (not however at the 
commencement vnRn the air is, in localities where it exists, 

• A grass screen, fitted into the dooi-way, from which the door has been 
removed, and wetted from without. The hot wind, blowing through tiiis 
screen, cools the air within very enjoyably. 

+ A form of tatty, in connection with which wind is driven into the 
room by a kind of miniature windmill, worked by a coolie without. 
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poisoned with malarm) is not tlw season of sickness, except 
amongst the natives, who are apt to suffer from bronchitis and 
affections' of the lungs. The cold is mor^ or less continuous 
throughout fronj October to March — in some parts the so*called 
winter is limirad to November, December,. January, and 
February — ^but about Christmas there is usually some rainy 
weather for a few days; and then chills must be guarded 
against. It is the damp cold which, as in all countries, is pro- 
ductive of mischief ; and thoro is no la(;k«of it in India. Eapid 
and violent changes are common during tho rains, and even 
during the cold weather. There is frequently a difference of 
50° Fahr. between tho temi)oratuie of the day and that of the 
night — a range that shows the necessity for protecting the body 
with suitable clothiug. Tho themioinoter will sometimes rise 
to 90° Fuhr. at noon, and descend to 10° Fahr. (when ice can be 
made) at night. Changes of climate' are often very sudden 
in the rainj^ geason, wlifch, commoiuing during the first fort- 
night ip June — this is called the rhota hursat or little rain, — 
begins in good earnest after a break (when tlio air is muggy 
and unhealthy) about ton days or a fortnight later, and extends 
into jSeptember; tow'ards the close of which month it finally 
ceases. Ij: is not raining all this time of course, though there 
will frequently be a continuous dowuipour for 30 hours, and even 
longer. Inundations occasionally (but rarely) o(jcur. owing to the 
heavy rain , and to rivers ovcrfl owin g or burstin g their banks. But, 
though they are siiinciently al irrning, and commiuiications in 
the station .are interrupted — ^ni(\«sengors, wayfarers, and others, 
who have no means of conveyance except their own feet, are 
compelled to wade through the wafers, which are sometimes 
breast-high, — there is but little danger; and tlie flood usuaHy 
subsides after a few days'. The intervals of moist heat, wdiich 
sometimes last for a few days between the actual falls of rain, 
are not only very trying, but tliey are often ver^'^imhealthy. The 
air, in the hot muggy intervals, is laden wdtli moisture, and 
evaporation from the skin is arrested. The surface of the body 
is indeed covered "with moisture, but it remains there : perspira- 
tion is not free, as in tho dry hot w-oather. Now is tho time 
for sun, or boat, stroke (for there may lie insolation in the shade), 
cholera, dysentery, &c. Pricdvly-heat asserts itself wdth in- 
creased vigour. And now, all the blood-vessels in the body 
being relaxed and full, a sudden low’erinjM|||f the femperature 
may act as a chill, and induce any form of^Hhoss to which th# 
individual may bo predisposed. The cool blast from the tatty 
and thermantidote sometimes acts in this -way. Here again the 
importance of wearing flannel, or a mixture of wool and cotton, 
next tho skin, is made manifest. 
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Malaria . — The subject of malaria cannot be dealt with, in 
detail, in a short popular anticle. It will sufEoe to say that it 
is a subtle poison — somo attribute its ill effects to a genu called 
the bacillus malarise — which, entering the system through a 
variety of channels (it may be swallowed witl the water, in- 
spired by the lungs, or absorbed by the skin), poisons the blood- 
and produces various forms of illnesvS. Almost all the ailments 
to which the human body is ‘liable may in India be caused, or 
modiffed, by malaria. Its usual mode of action is to induce an 
attack of periodic fevea, — from tlie comparatively harmless ague 
(intermittent fevor) to the most virulent and dangerous types of 
remittent fever; or the fever which it cjauses may be masked, 
and’ latent. In course of time the constitution becomes 
undermined ; the spleen enlarges ; and the sufferer falls into a 
state of peculiar debility, which is recognised in his general 
appearance as malarial cachexia — blood-poisoning from malaria. 
Under certain circumstances this noxious agent may destroy its 
victim at once. Druukcn soldiers, lyihg down sleep in an 
intensely malarious spot, have never woke again 1 , 

Malaria, though prevalent in India — some districts are noted 
for it — is not ubiquitous. Sanitary measures have done much 

to exi)el it from military cantonments and stations where Euro- 
peans reside ; but it retains its hold in ill-drained and low-lying 
quarters ; in over-irrigated localities— private gardens may thus 
promote its development; and it is met with ‘‘in the sandy 
semi-deserts of Western India, and on somo rock formations.*' 
Decaying vegetation is not essential to its production, though it 
is apt to be rife where such vegetation exists. It is most pre- 
valent at the close of the rains, when the sodden soil is beginning 
to dry up. Thus, the period intervening ft'om about the end of 
September to the middle of October, and in some places even 
later, is the malarial season. At th<) base of a part of the 
Eastern Himalayalis — notably Kumaon and Nepaul-pthere is 
a forest consisting of two portions, the dry and the wet forest. 
At the foot of th6 Kurnaon district, the former is five miles in 
width, and free from malaria. The latter (vern. turaee), into which 
the dry portion insensibly merges, is also about five miles wide and 
is saturated with it. The reason — a goologicfil one — ^for this is 
very, interesting. The rivers, whi(ih have their origin in the 
hills — the Changes and the Jumna rise at points several thousand 
feet above the level of the sea where shrines known as Gun^^ 
gotri and JumnoJjjjA have been erected and to which pilgrims 
from all parts of iffiia annually resort, — on arriving at the hills* 
foot are immediately submerged, and, flowing onward through 
the dry forest beneath the surface, reappear above on reaching 
the wet portion and give to the latter its damp and pestiferous 
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climate. It is more than probable that the unprotected traveller, 
who is compelled to go through this W€^ forest during the malarial 
season at night, will have an attack of malarious fever. The 
native inhabitroits of the turaee are, in many parts of it, 
noted for theix inferior physique and unhealthy appearance. 
•The best way of protecting one*s-self against malaria is to 
avoid the localities where it occurs. This, however, is not 
always possible, and the risk arising from it must then be 
incurred. But, by the observance of a few simple rules, this 
risk may be reduced to a minimum. • 

1. As malaria acts most powerfully at night, it is wise to 
pass through the localities, where it is known to be present, 
during the day. If this be impossible, a good meal, with a cup 
of hot coffee — an infusion of the unroasted is supposed to be 
more efficacious than one of the roasted berry, — should be taken 
beforehand. 

2. Similarly, if resident in a malarious district, it is well 
not to leave, the house in the morning till after the sun has 
risen and dispersed the poison, as also to have a slight meal, 
with coffee, before doing so. Children in Calcutta are some- 
times imprudently sent out for their morning’s exercise before 
the sun has risen, and for which they inevitably suffer. 

3. Also, in such localities, all doors and windows should be 
closed at night. If in camp, the purdas (door curtains) of the tent 
should bo let down, and made to fit close. In some parts of India 
it is customary to sleep with the doors and windows open, or eyen 
on the roof of the house. This may be allowable in the non- 
malarious season, but not then, even though the district be not 
noted for this poison ; for, as it is transportable by - the wind, 
it may be blown intb the house from an unsuspected source. 

4. Whatever may be the practice at other times — many 
prefer a punkah to mosquito curtains — ^the latter should be used 
during the malarial season. So, in travelling at night through 
a malarious tract, , the conveyance should bef fitted with these 
curtains. A charcoal respirator likewise affords a valuable 
protection. A silk handkerchief, with layers of charcoal folded 
within it and tied over the mouth and nose, is equally effective. 

5. The diet, in malarious districts, should be nourishing and 
liberal. 

6. Especial care should be taken not to have the drinking- 
water brought from wells or tanks (pools) containing fallen leaves 
or other vegetable matter. The risk frony^rinking water that 
may be so impregnated shows the necessi^ for always boiling 
and filtering it. 

7. Quinine (or arsenic for those with whom quinine dis- 
agrees) is an invaluable preventive against malaria. 'During 
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the malarial season, a couple of grains may be taken every day 
before •breakfast, and a* similar quantity before dinner. If 
about to enter a known malarious spot, a full dose — ^from five 
to ten grains — should first be swallowed. Sometimes, quinine 
causes headache, besides singing in the eaJs and deaifness, 
which, if persistent and intense — if slight and temporary these 
symptoms, not uncommon after taking quinine, are of no con- 
sequence, — contra-indicate the continuance of the drug. In 
these oases five drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, after' 
breakfast, and five aifter dinner, may be taken in its place. 
And, Instead of the full dose of quinine as a preventive on 
special occasions, from ten to fifteen drops of Fowler’s solution 
may be substituted. 

C. E. Francis, M.D. 

(To be continued.) 


SYED AHMED KHAN, C.S.I.* 

An interesting record of the Life and Work of this venerable 
and distinguished Mohammedan gentlemsm has just been 
published by his friend and admirer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. F. J. Graham. Some of our readers will doubtless remem- 
ber the visit of the Syed and his two sons to England in 1869, 
a visit undertaken at a time when but few of his nationality 
had ventured to cross “the black water,” and which was 
attended with such important results, inasmuch as-it led the 
way to the foundation of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Allygurh. The idea had .undoubtedly been in Syed 
Ahmed’s mind for years, but it was not until his return 
from England— his heart and mind quickened by all that 
he had seen of Western civilisation — that he took active 
steps towards raising a fund for the establishment of a College 
which, should be independent of Government, and which 
should meet the wishes and supply the educational wants of 
the members of the Mohammedan faith. 

The College was opened on the 24th May, 1875, on which 
occasion Sir William Muir delivered an address ; and on the 
8th January, 1877, the foundation-stone of the College build- 
ings was laid by His Excellency Lord Lytton. The scheme 

* The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, By Lieutenant- 

Colonel G. F. J. Graham. London : William Blackwood and Sons. 
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was liberally supported, not cjaly*. by "Wembers" of Syed 
Ahmed’s creed, but by philanthropic Englishmen and broad- 
minded Hindus ; I^rd Northbrook having contributed 
Es. 1J),000 for founding Scholarships ; Sir WilSam Muir, Sir 
John Strachey,'Lord Stanley of Alderlgy, and many others 
having been liberal contributors; while the late Maharajah of 
Puttiala gave no less a sum than Es. 58,000 ; the Maharajah 
of Vizianagrani, the Maharajah of Eenares, and other Hindu 
gentlemen also contributed largely. Ther Nizam of Hyderabad 
endowed the College with the princely sum of Es. 90,0'00. 

The noble address presented on this occasion, and Lord 
Lytton’s eloquent reply, are worthy of permanent record. At 
the dinner which followed, Mr. Keene, in proposing the health 
of Syed Ahmed Khan, said : 

“ What they had seen was likely, as far as anything human 
could be predicted, to form the germ of a very wide and im- 
portant movehient that would live in history, and with it 
would live the name of thitfiood and excellent man to whose 
unceasing devotion and labWfrs it was indebted for its origin.” 

Syed Ahmed Khan’s remarks in reply have such an 
important bearing on a question which is engaging the earnest 
attention of the National Indian Association, and indeed of 
all true friends of India, that we quote them in full. He said: 

“ Ever since I first began to think of social questions in 
British India it struck me with peculiar force that there was 
a want of genuine sympathy and community of feeling 
between the two racqs whom Providence has placed in such 
close relation in this country. T often asked myself how it 
was that a century of Engjish rule Iiad not brought the Natives 
of this country closer to those in whose hands Providence had 
placed the guidance of jiublic affairs. For k whole century 
and more, you, gentlemen, have lived in the same country in 
which we have lived ; you have breathed the same air ; you 
have drunk the same water ; you have lived upon the same 
crops as have given nourishment to millions of your Indian 
fellow-subjects ; yet the absence of social intercourse, which 
is implied by the word friendshi]), between the English and 
the Natives of this country, has been most deplorable. And* 
whenever I have considered the causes to which this unsatis- 
factory state of things is due, I have invariably come to the 
conclusion that the absence of community of feeling between 
the two races was due to the absence of community of ideas 
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and commtinity of interests. And, gentlemen, I fdt equally 
certain that, so long as thfs state of things continue^ the 
Mussulmans of India could make no progress under the 
English rule. It then appeared to me thay nothing pould 
remove these obstacles to progress but education ; and educa- 
tion, in its fullest sense, has been the object in furthering 
which I have spent the most earnest moments of my life, 
and employed the best energies that lay within my humble 
power.” 

. In 1884 the College was visited by-Lord Eipon — one of his 
last public acts before leaving India, — in connection with' 
which a curious example of the native idea of showing honour 
is given : 

“Lord Kipon received an honour that has never yet been 
bestowed upon any former Viceroy. The party had to cross 
an open space to get to the Strachey Hall, in which His 
Excellency was to receive an address ; and a nutnber of native 
gentlemen came forward beggi ng ft o be allowed to ckrry his 
lordship across in a tonjon^ or s^Kfes of Sedan chair. This 
was equivalent to their taking the horses out of his carriage 
and dragging the carriage themselves. Lord llipon consented, 
and was duly carried across in state, the native gentlemen 
having their hands on all round the tonjon, which was, how- 
ever, really carried hy stalwart hearers in red uniform'* 

The address which followed is a remarkable document. 
It recounts the causes which prevented the Mohammedans of 
India from availing themselves of the e^lucation imparted in 
Government Colleges and Schools, which led to the deter- 
mination to establish an independent College, in which 
religious and secular education should be combined in a 
manner not practicable in any institution maintained solely 
by the State. It speaks of the opposition of the Moham- 
medan community to the scheme, wliich by firmness and 
patience was overcome. It acknowledges the generous support 
received from the more enlightened members of that* com- 
munity, and from liberal-minded Hindus and Englishmen. 
The School was opened in i876, with 11 students on tha 
rolls, and an income of Es. *5,500 ]>er annum. There were 
now 215 students in the School department, and ^0 in the 
College. Of these, 70 were Hindus, 184 Mohammedans, and 
1 J^ative Christian; 158 vrere boarders; and the annual 
income was Es. 44;000, which it was hoped would be 

45 
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ultimately raised to Es. 60,000., These figures wiU convey 
some idea of the catholic character of the institution. 

The College grounds comprise about one hundred acres, 
enclosed by a handsome stone wall, built in sections seven or 
eight feet long, on each of which is engraved the name of the 
donor of the section, amongst which will be found the names 
of people from all parts of India, of Englishmen, of English- 
women, and even of Hindustani ladies. In like manper every 
set of students’ rooms hjis above it a stone tablet inscribed 
with the name of the* donor; each set costing Ks. 1,500. 
Among these are found the names of two English gentlemen. 

Thus the very stones of this building bear witness to the 
aspirations of Syed Ahmed Khan, that Englishmen and 
Natives should work side by side as brothers.” The buildings, 
when complete, will form a quadrangle whose interior dimen- 
sions will be 1,004 feet by 576 feet, and will comprise a hall, 
library, museum, lecture-rooms, dining-halls, two mosques 
(one for the Sunnis and one for the Shias), besides residences 
for the masters and for thl^oarders. Only about one-fourth 
of the buildings are completed. 

In thus describing the crowning work of Syed Ahmed’s 
life, we must not overlook the leading incidents of his honour- 
able. and laborious career. He was born at iJellii, on the 17th 
October, 1817. His paternal and maternal ancestors were 
men of mark under the Mogul Empire. He was educated at 
first at home by his mother. He learned no English. In 
January, 1837, he epiered the British Service as Shiristehdar 
of the Criminal Department in Sadr Amin’s oflBce at Delhi. 
In December, 1841, he, become Munsif, or Sub-Judge, of 
Fatehpur Sikri, and was transferred to Delhi in January, 
1846. Before that date he had gained the notice and com- 
mendation of the Commissioner by his TraTtsctipt cmd 
Analysis of the Regulations ; and in 1847 h6 tpublished The 
Archceological History of the Rums of Delhi, a work which 
was \)ut coldly received in England; but on a French transla- 
tion of it appearing, it was appreciated according to its merits, 
and afterwards, in 1864, procured for Syed Ahmed the honour 
of a Fellowship of the Eoyal Asiatic Society.” The work bears 
ample testimony to the author’s industiy and power of research. 

In 1840 Syed Ahmed was posted to Eohtak as Subordinate 
Judge ; and in 1855 he was transferred to Bijnore, where he 
remained till the Mutiny broke out, in May, 1857. 
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Colonel Graham reconntg in a brief chapter the pluck and 
heroism of this noble-hearted Mohammedan, gentleman, by 
which the lives of the European residents qf Bijnore were 
saved, at no small risk to himself. Speaking of him^ Sir 
John Strachey said: “No man ever gave Aobler proofs of 
conspicuous courage and loyalty to the British Governpaent 
than were given by him in 1857 ; no language that 1 could 
use would be worthy of the devotion he showed.” 

After four months of anxiety and peril, he arrived at 
Delhi just after the taking of the city. His mother, who was 
in Delhi during the siege, only survived the shock and 
anxiety one month, and his uncle and cousin, who occupied 
the adjoining house, were slain unarmed by the infuriated 
Sikhs three days after the assault. Syed Ahmed's personal 
loss in goods and cliattels at Bijnore and Delhi was estimated 
at Ks. 30,000. In July, 1858, he was transferred to Morada- 
bad, and received for his services a special peiismn of Jts. 200 
^er mensem for his own life and that of his eldest son. 

In tliat year Syed Ahmed wr^e, in Urdu, Tkc Causes of 
the Indian lievolt, which was not, however, translated and 
published in English till the year 1873. In his preface he 
says : 

“The following pages, though written in 1858, have not 
yet been published. I publish them now, as, although many 
years have elapsed since they were indited, nothing has 
occurred to cause me to change my opinions. An honest 
exposition of native ideas is all that our Government requires 
to enable it to hold the country with the full concurrence of 
its inhabitants, and not merely by the sword.” 

‘ There is much in the pamphlet worthy of our earnest con- 
sideration, even Tin the present day ; especially the remarks on 
the friendship, intercourse, and sympathy which should exish 
between the people of India and the ruling race. 

In 1880 Syed Ahmed published a pamphlet entitled The 
Loyal Mohammedans of India^ designed to bring to the 
remembrance of the English public the eminent services 
rendered by our Mussulman fellow-subjects during the 
memorable year 1857-58. 

In 1862 Syed. Ahmed was transferred as Subordinate 
Judge to Ghazipore, and almost immediately commenced the 
first commentary on the Bible ever written by a Mohammedan, 
A work the difficulty of which may be imagined when it is 

45 * 
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borne in mind that. he was ignojcant of English, and that all 
the works on the subject wMch he wished to read had to 
be first transl^d into Urdu. Three volumes have been 
published. v 

In 1864 Syed' Ahmed started ‘‘The Translation Society” 
the object of which was to bring the knowledge and literature 
of tlie Western world witliin reach of the immense masses of 
the people of the Eastern. Such works as Eollin’s ATvdrnt 
History, Senior’s and Mill’s Political Economy, Elphinstone’s 
History of India, Malcolm’s History of Persia, besides many 
of the best works on mathematics, have been published under 
tiiie auspices of the Society, which is now known as the 
Scientific Society of Allygurh. 

In Ajjril, 1864, Syed Ahmed was transferred to Allygurh. 
One of his earliest efforts there w’as to advocate the formation 
of an Association which should, through a head Association to 
be established* in London, give the people of the North-West 
Provinces an opportunity of making known their wants to* 
Parliament. Of this Association* Syed Ahmed was elected 
Secretary. 

In November, 1866, Syed Ahmed was presented by Lord 
Lawrence, then Viceroy, with a gold medal and a copy of 
Macaulay’s works, “ in recognition of his conspicuous services 
in the diffusion of knowledge and general enlightenment 
among his countrj’rnen.” 

In 1867 he was transferred to Benares. And here the 
germ of the idea which culminated in the establishment of 
the Allygurh College was formed in his mind, and at the age 
of fifty-two he resolved, to send his son Syed Mahmud to 
Cambridge, and to accompany him to England. 

In 1869 Syed Ahmed and his two sons— Syed Mahmud, 
who had obtained the first scholarship of the North-West 
Provinces, given to Indian youths to enable them to study in 
England, now Judge of the High Court in the North-West 
Provinces; and Syed Harned, now a District Superintendent 
of Police — left Bombay for England. Soon after his arrival 
be was appointed a Companion of the Star of India. While 
in England, he published a pamphlet called Strictures upon 
the present Government System in India^ and A Series of 
Twdve Ehsays on the Life of Mohammed, and Subjects snibsi- 
diary thereto. These Essays show “an extraordinary depth 
of learning, great toleration of other religions, great veneration 
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Jor the essential principles of true Christianity, and should he 
attentively studied by all interested in religion/* 

Syed Ahmed’s letters from England, published in Urdu 
in the Allygurh Institute Gazette, translations of which are 
given in this volume, are full of interest. I’heir quaintpess, 
simplicity, keen observation, catholicity of spirit, kindly 
humour and graphic power, render them the most readable 
ohapters in the book. 

In 1876, after thirty-seven years* service, Syed Ahmed 
retired on his pension, and took up his abode at Allygurh. 
In 1878 Syed Ahmed was, by Lord Lytton, made a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, an appointment which crowned his 
long and honourable career, lie was re-appointed by Lord 
Eipon in 1880. Whilst in the Council he was examined as a 
witness by the Education Commission, of which he and his 
son Syed Mahmud were members. • 

We have thus noticed the chief points in the long and 
useful career of this worthy Indian gentleman. We heartily 
commend Colonel CxraKam’s book to our readers, both English 
and Indian, showing, as it does, “ how a native gentleman of 
high and distinguished family, but poor, educated only up to 
his nineteenth year, has raised himself from the lowest rung 
of the official ladder to the highest, and also educated himself, 
without the great advantage of a knowledge of English, to 
become, as he is, the foremost Mohammedan of his day in 
India.” 

The volume is adorned by a striking^portrait. 

Ik 

. J. B. Knight. 


PHYSICAL TRAIKING FOE INDIA. 


^ Conclusion of the lecture by Mr. Muncherjee Framjee 
Patell, B.A., on “ Physical Education among the Pafsees,” in 
conhection with the Dnyan Pursanik Society, at Bombay: 

We very often hear that the spirit of enterprise is dying out 
among our people, and that educated men prefer to take up the 
legal or medical profession rather than follow the calling of 
their ancestors. Philosophers may give various reasons for ; 
but, looking with an ordinary eye, we see that good health is 
an essential element for success in any business, and that the 
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want of it is a drawback in sueb undertakings. Our educated 
gentlemen have, as a rule, poor beklth, and therefore they feel an 
aversion for '^prk. They console themselves by asserting that 
it is not worth their while to go into business, an idea ridiculed 
by ^ose who know better. There is no question but that 
strength is necessary for business, and that it is to that only 
that the cotton and piece goods’ merchants owe their prosperity. 
If we look for the reason why educated inen cannot work as 
well as their uneducated neighbours, we shall find it in the 
present system of education. Some fault may be attributed to 
the teachers, but there is a good deal to blame on the part of 
parents. If a boy passes his examinations quickly, although at 
the cost of his health, the parents take delight in reporting to 
their friends that their son is very clever ; if we, however, look 
to the poor state of the child’s health, we rather pity him, and 
laugh at the simplicity of the parents. Any fair or foul means* 
are used to push a boy through an examination, but no attention 
is paid to his health, unless sickness in a virulent form necessi- 
tates treatment. 

What we have said above refers to boys and gentlemen f 
but the condition of our girls and ladies is still more alarming. 
The ladies of former times who attended to domestic work 
enjoyed goqd health, and the history of old ladies amply’ proves 
it. In middle-class families, where at present servants and 
ayahs (nurses) are a sine qud non, the ladies formerly looked 
after household work, and consequently enjoyed good health 
and old age, both which are apparently denied to the ladies of 
the present time. Of course, they themselves are not entirely 
to blame for this state of things, but a combination of circum- 
Ranees has placed them in this unhappy condition. In former 
times few people cared to educate their daughters ; but at pre- 
sent everybody knows that an uneducated girl is a drawback ta 
social happiness, just as an uneducated boy is worthless in 
society. However, as education advances ladies dislike house- 
hold work ; they like to spend their time in knitting, reading,, 
and music— things which are worthy of praise if the question 
of health did not interfere ; but reading and music do not give 
sufficient exercise to the body, and the^ followers of such pur- 
suits soon become enfeebled, and cannot cope with any difficulty. 
Even child-birth, which should be the cause of no apprehension, 
is attended with great risk in the present state of our ladies^ 
health, and the result is that children are oftisn weakly and 
deUcate ; but the irell-wishers of a community know that tho 
health of its women is essential to its progress. 

From what has been said above, let it not be inferred that 
I am opposed to study or music: but as such things havo 
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adTantages, so have they their drawbacks; and it is to the 
removal of the latter that 1 to draw your attention. The most 
rational way is, to arrange that ladies should have exercise ; but 
it is a very difficult question to decide what kind of exercise is 
best suited to them. I believe there are gymnasiums for ladies in 
England ; but to what extent a gymnasium in Bombay would be 
nmde use of by Parsee ladies is a question. In some respectable 
quarters, the ladies play at Badminton and croquet, and if bUliards 
were added, a fair amount of exercise could be taken ; but all 
classes cannot have the advantage of such exercises, and there- 
fore the fittest exorcise for ladies who keep themselves aloof 
from domestic work is swimming. This exercise, performed 
in a bath under the supervision of a lady teacher, may help the 
body considerably ; and this supports the necessity, previously 
suggested, of a good bath. The only difficulty is — will such 
people, as have themselves no idea of swimming, venture to let 
their family learn the art ? I fear not ; and therefore, till its 
value is generally recognised by the male sex, the women will 
have to continue in their present deplorable state. • 

The condition of school-going girls is much worse than that 
of boys. What { observed in the exhibition of a great school 
excited my pity : there were nearly 500 girls, but not five per 
cent, out of them showed signs of vigour and health. The 
assemblage was otherwise very interesting ; but one could npt 
help observing the wasted body, pale face, sunken cheeks, and 
such other painful symptoms. When we think as to how far 
such children will fulfil social duties, we cannot but see a 
gloomy feature for the descendants of heroes like Pustom 
and Sorab, unless prompt means are resorted to. Our ability 
and our wealth will not help us much : without health mone^ 
will begin to disappear, and the mind will grow weak. Jfena 
Sana in corpore sano. This is an important matter. 

Although health depends mainly on exercise, there are many 
other things equally worthy of attention ; and before concluding 
this essay, I will simply mention them. Pure air ; good simple 
food, in sufficient quantity, taken at proper intervals ; abstinence 
from intoxicating substances ; “ early to bed and early to rise ; 
bathing every day, with cold water as far as possible ; putting 
on clean clothes, and keeping the house neat and clean. Besides 
these things, care should be taken not to take exercise imme- 
diately after or before meals. 
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^ WIDOW MAERIAGE. 


The following is the second letter to the Editor of the Times of India^ 
hg A Hindu Lady^'* to whicK we referred last month : 

Sir,— A s promised in my last letter, I beg to say a few 
words on ‘‘ Enforced Widowhood.*^ I am the more encouraged 
in writing this by the sympathy you have shown all along for us 
unfortunate Hindu women. 

At the outset one is struck with the comprehensive sense in 
which the term ** widow** is used by the Hindus. Our Shastris 
{i.e,, religious law-givers) are eminently equitable, and they 
dispense even-hand^ justice to the young and the old alike. 
According to them, if a girl — should say, a child of five or six- 
married for the gratification of her parents, has been so unfor- 
tunate as to Idse her c)ii Id- husband, this child- wife, who hardly 
knows *the meaning of the words ‘^husband** and *'wife;” 
^'wifedom** and ‘‘widowhood,** “happiness** and “misery** — 
such a child, according to tlie incorrigible Hindu law, is as much 
a widow as an elderly matron of sixty, the mother of a dozen 
children and a score of grand -children, who loses her good man 
in the fulness of time, at the ripe old ago of seventy ! I commend 
the even-handed justice of our religious rulers to those who can 
appreciate it; but, as far as T am concerned, it shocks my feelings 
by its vivid contrast and obvious iniquity. I wonder, reputed 
as Hindus are, and 1 think justly, for ^eir mild humanity, what 
perverse blindness warped the judgment of these earlier writers 
«tnd made them lose sight of the great difference between the 
condition of a child- wido.w of six and a matron-widow of sixly? 
How brutalised must have been human nature when it could 
stamp an innocent mite with the dreadful epithet “widow,** and 
provide for her that life-long misery which is the invariable lot 
of a Hindu widow ! 

Though my educated countrymen would hesitate to use these 
puerile arguments in public, they are not free from their insidious 
influence. Whatever natural inequality there may be between 
man and woman, God does not seem to have meant us to be 
unclean things, incapable of possessing any privileges even in 
matters matrimonial. I wish some of the advocates of these 
doctrines, whether lay or clerical, would come publicly forward 
and prove that we women are by nature impure and ineligible 
for i&e enjoyment of any rights. 

But, Sir, it is not only the loss of husband and the stamp Df 
'“perpetual widowhood** which that unenviable creature the 
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Hindu widow has to bea^. Our Shastris do not see anything 
hard in it, and, therefore, haVe invented a mode of torture for 
the special benefit of Hindu widows by the side of which the 
tortures practised by the followers of Ignatius Loyola pale ! 
This is no exaggeration, for the tortures inflicted by the Inquisi- 
tion, horrible as they were, could last only for a few hours, and 
whatever physical agony they occasioned was at worst but tem- 
porary. But our throes are mental as well as physical, and 
they end only with our wretched lives. 

Sir, it takes a few lines to sum up the miseries of a Hindn 
widow, and, perhaps, a couple of minutes to peruse them. But 
if anyone will take the trouble of inflecting what hardship each 
one of them imposes upon a young widow, he cannot help pitying 
her lot. I entreat my countrymen to judge of the miseries of 
widows by transferring the same penalties to men. Suppose it 
had been enacted that when a man lost his wife he should con- 
tinue celibate, live on coarse fare, be tabooed from society, 
should continue to wear mourning weeds for the remainder of 
his life, and practise, whether he would or no, nevei^- ending 
austerities? In short, if widowers were subjected to the same 
hard lot as the widows, I ask, would my countrymen not have 
long since revolted against such inhuman treatment? Can there ' 
bd any shadow of a doubt that they would have torn these 
Draconian statutes to tatters, and indignantly repudiated the 
claim of the barbarous Manu and his crew to impose such odious 
yoke upon them ? But if men, with their better physique and 
greater enlightenment, are unable to tolerate a slavish yoke like 
this, is it decent, is it human, to make poor helpless, ignorant 
women the victims of a system the like of which has not disgraced 
•any civilised society ? ^ 

In considering the condition of widows, it will be convenient 
to divide them into three classes : — Class I. will include widows 
from 5 to 16 ; Qass II., from 15 to 26 ; Class III., from 26 to 
•85. Sir, my pen is quite unable to give you and your readers a 
graphic picture of the miserable condition of widows in Class I. 
But what pen, however powerful, can paint adequately the con- 
dition of a widow — a child, who has hardly overcome her lisp-^ 
a mite incapable of understanding the world and its ways, but 
who has been doomed to perpetual widowhood and the penalties 
which follow in its wake by the gentle laws of her Bishis? The 
poor creature, hardly able to und^erstand why she is not allowed 
to mix freely with her sisters and friends, why she is prevented 
from taking part in those social amenities which render the life 
of a women tolerable, why, though Nature has be^ more 
bountiful to her of her graceful gifts than to her friends, she 
dhould be despised and often shunned like a plague,^ — if such a . 
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creature appeals to her mother for an explanation, alas ! what 
explanation and comfort can the lAother give her young widowed 
daughter ? Poor soul ! She realizes the extent of misezy 
that is in store lor her daughter. 

To take Class II. — that is, the widows ranging from 16 to 26 — 
their condition is somewhat different, but on that account not 
less unenviable. Here you find a woman in the very prime of 
womanhood — ^just tasting the sweets of domestic felicity, having 
it may be a child or two — suddenly deprived of her dear lord by 
the fell hand of Death. The very fact of her having tasted 
partially the sweets of married life adds a point to her bitterness. 
It was only yesterday that we saw her a happy wife, but a day has 
* changed the whole prospect of her life : it has darkened the 
horizon of her existence for ever ! There is no sunshine left to 
penetrate the gloom which suirounds her. Though married to 
a rich husband, and consequently capable of enforcing a claim to 
a share of her husband’s property, her ignorance makes her 
entirely depend upon the pittance which her male relatives 
would be pleased to dole out to her, and she must drag on her 
existence as best she can in agony of mind and body. 

The condition of widows in Class III. is, perhaps, not so 
pitiable as that of the first two classes. But there is a feature 
which is peculiar to their unfortunate lot, and which renders 
their condition still harder. The women in this class are 
generally saddled with a number of young children, and unless 
there is some duo provision made for them (which in most oases 
is not, as ** Assurance” is almost unknown among our people), 
to their other miseries is added the misery of supporting a large 
family. As honest labour outside the family circle is considered 
^ra dig,f the unfortunate widow in this class has to lead a life of 
bitterness, the monotony of which is relieved by the unfeeling 
taunts and harsh treatment of relatives, on whose forced bounty 
' she and her children have of sheer necessity to ^subsist. 

Sir, however unhappy the lot of widows might be, it would 
have been capable of defence had it been based on any principle 
of equity or justice. But in the eyes of our law-makers, men 
and women belonged to quite different species of humanity, and, 
therefore, what was sauce for the goose could not be sauce for 
the gander. However strange it may appear to Englishmen, 
our law-givers show every conceivable tenderness for the feelings 
of widowers, but reserve all persecution and ** durance vile” for 
the devoted head of the widow. 

Sir, instances are not rare of the edifying spectacle of a 
green old man of sixty, who is visited with the great misfortune 
of losing his second or third wife, preparing to play the young 
bridegroom, and sending his creatures to seek out a girl of ten 
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or eleven to bless the remaining days of his natural life. And 
this, too, he is in such a Sun^ to do that he has generally fixed 
upon the future partner of his joys and sorrows before his dead 
wife is hardly cold in her grave, or before the ten conventional 
days of mourning are over ! Now, this same worthy gentTeman 
who is BO solicitous to gratify his vanity (to term it in the mildest 
way), or, aa he would put it innocently enough, to ^provide a 
guardian angel against the infirmities of old age (the native idiom 
is, for the care of his limbs, lit. hands and feet) — this same 
gentleman is philosophically rigid in the case of his widowed 
daughter or grand-daughter of 15, just entering on that most 
critical period of life when girlhood ends and womanhood begins. 
The comfort he brings to his sorrowing daughter is in this wise: 

My darling,’* says the affectionate father, has ordained 

this widowhood for you, and Ayhat human effect can upset the 
decrees of fate! This is a punishment for the sins of your 
previous birth, and you can only expiate your sins by a life of 
austerity and devotion. Give up, dear, the wanities of this 
world, and lead a life of purity.” In fact, he exhorts her to be 
.in the world but not of the world. A noble exhortation, indeed ! 
But, alas ! it comes from the lips of one whose conduct belies its 
'sincerity. Oh! what a contrast between the noble words and 
ignoble actions of this epiLemplary sexagenarian, who dooms and 
devotes a child of eleven to be a guardian against his decrepitude 
and infirmities ! Gan unselfishness go further ? 

I have no doubt Englishmen would wonder whether they 
should despise the gross hypocrisy, or condemn the wickedness 
which dooms a tender girl to perpetual widowhood, but encourages 
an old man to marry even when the very shadow of death 
seems to stretch upon him ! 

A Hindu Lady. 


EEVIEWS. 


The Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir 
Elijah Impey. By Sir J-jmes Fitzjames Stephen, 
K.C.S.I., one of the Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
Queen’s Bench Division. Two vols. (Macmillan & Co ^) 

The second article of impeachment against Impey related 
to the Patna Cause. Shabaz Beg Khan, a soldier of fortune 
from Cabul, settled at Patna and died there, leaving his 
widow, Naderah Begum, in possession of his property. A 
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nephew, named Behader Beg, whom he had brought from 
Gabiil some time before his death, asserted that he had been 
adopted by his^nucle, and petitioned the Patna' Council to set 
guarfib to protect the property, and to order the Cazi to 
inquire into his claim. The Patna Council ordered the Cazi 
and Muftis to take an inventory of the property, to secure it, 
and to submit a report. In the performance of this duty, the 
Cazi and Muftis were said to have subjected the widow to 
great indignities, and these were aggravated by the Patna 
Council setting a guard upon her in a durgah, in which she 
^ had taken refuge, to make lier give up her slave-women, and 
the papers and seal of the deceased. Ultimately, the Cazi 
and Muftis reported that a will and deed of gift, under which 
the woman claimed, were forged, and recommended that the 
property, exclusive of the Altamgha (certain rent free lands), 
should be divided into four shares, of which three should go 
to Behader Beg and one to the widow. The Council ordered 
the Cazi and Muftis to divide the inheritance accordingly, 
including a quarter of the income of the Altamgha lands. 
This was done ; but Cqjah Zekeriah, another nephew of the 
deceased, who was the widow's attorney, refused to accept the 
share offered, and the woman instituted an action in the 
Supreme Court against Behader Beg and the three Mahomedan 
law officers. The first question which arose was as to the 
Court’s jurisdiction over Behader Beg. He was the farmer of 
the revenue of certain villages in Behar, and this was held to 
bring him within the jurisdiction, as being directly or indi- 
rectly in the service of the East India Company. Behader 
Beg’s justification was, that he was only a litigant, and that 
he had merely taken what the other defendants, who were 
officers of justice, had given him. The case of the Cazi and 
Muftis was, that the Provincial Courts were Courts of Justice 
before the Regulating Act was passed, and that it had been 
customary for these Courts to refer suits between Moham- 
medans to their law officers, who heard the parties and the 
evidence on both sides, aaid made a report to the Court; 
whereupon the Court made a decree, subject to an appeal to 
the President and Council. This arrangement, they main- 
tained, was still in force, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General, under the Regulating Act. . The Supreme Court 
decided that, the Patna Council had no right to make over to 
the Cazi and the Muftis the actual decision of the cause; and 
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as the defeDdants intimated ^that they wished to appeal, they 
were allowed, notwithstanding this interlocutory judgment^ to 
give evidence of the matters stated in their nai;ice of justifica- 
tion. A trial thus took place on the whole case. Impey in 
his judgment, in which Chambers and. Hyde seem to have 
agreed, held that the justification had not been proved in 
point of fact. The report submitted by the Cazi and Muftis 
was pronounced unjust and absurd, and the deeds held by 
them to be forged were declared genuine. Even the shl^ 
assigned to the woman had never, it was remarked, been 
made over. Judgment was therefore given for the plaintiff, 
with three lakhs of rupees damages for the needlessly brutal 
and offensive way in which she had been expelled from her 
house and deprived of her property. 

The proceedings in this case produced a storm of indig- 
nation in India and in England. Thirty-ipne renters of Behar 
sent a petition to the Patna Council, in which they asked 
that they might be allowed to give up their farms and retire 
with their families to some other country, rather than be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

Sir James Stephen admits that there were circumstances 
connected with the procedure of the Supreme Court in 
Mofussil cases, which placed the Court in an odious 
position. When a writ was served, the defendant, if he 
did not put in hUl to answer the action, was liable under 
English law to be arrested “ on mesne process,"’ to be brought 
down to Calcutta, and to be imprisoned till his case was 
heard. Even if he pleaded to the jurisdiction, he was put to 
much inconvenience, and had to go to4;he expense of employing 
English counsel and attorneys. But for all this, the law and 
not the judges* were to blame. The Supreme Court, as 
constituted under the Eegulating Act, was not a suitable 
instrument for the work of checking the abuses of the 
Mofussil Courts. In 1781 an Act was passed (21 Geo. III. c. 70) 
to amend and explain the Eegulating Act. It contained 
several provisions suggested by the Patna Cause. It enacted 
that the Supreme Court should have no jurisdiction in any 
matter concerning the revenue or concerning any act done in 
tlie collection thereof according to the usage of the country, 
that no one should be subject to its jurisdiction by reason 
only of his being a zemindar or an ijaradar, nor any servant 
of the Company as such, in cases of inheritance or successioHi 
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The Grovernor-General and Ooyncil, or some Committee 
thereof, was to be a court of record to hear appeals from the 
Provincial Coutts, and determine on all abuses and extortions, 
and Oft all severities beyond what should appear customary or 
necessary, with discretion to punish such offences fcy any 
punishment short of death, maiming and imprisonment for 
life. The Governor-General and Council were also em- 
powered to frame regulations for the Provincial Courts. 
With regard to the Patna Cause itself, the Act provided — the 
Cazi being dead — that the otlier tliree defendants should be 
discharged from custody on security being given by the 
Governor-General and Council, and that they should be 
allowed to appeal to the Privy Council, although the time for 
appealing was passed. On the 28th July, 1784, an api nal, 
substantially by the East India Company, was eijt(ired 
and referred to a Committee of the Privy Council, but it 
was not^ proceeded with. When the House of Commons had 
declined to impeach Impey oh the Nuncoinar charge, an 
attempt was made to go on with the charge arising out of the 
Patna Cause ; but as Impey’s judgment was still in force and 
might be upheld on appeal, it was felt that the House of 
Commons could not deal with the matter. Thus the 
impeachment was allowed to drop and the appeal before tlie 
Privy Council was dismissed, for want of prosecution, in 
April, 1789. Sir James Stephen considers’ that the fact that 
the East India Company did not dare to have the appeal 
argued, shows that aft^r all that was said of Impey's enormities 
and of his special wickedness in this case, it was felt that the 
judgment was good in. law. Tlie result was that the 
Company had to pay the plundered widow £34,000, and to 
compensate their own law officers for the Consequences in 
which the unbusiness-like ways of the Company had involved 
them. 

' The third article of impeachment against Impey related 
to the extension of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
and the fourth to the Cossijurah Cause. No attempt was ever 
made to proceed with either, or with two others which will be 
noticed presently. Sir James Stephen has devoted a chapter 
to the quarrels between the Court and Council, which began 
before the trial of Nuncomar, and culminated in 1780 in what 
Vras known as the Cossijurah Cause. These quarrels were 
mainly due to the ambiguous language of the Kegulating Act 
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and Charter, and to the^ dislike with which the civil and 
military servants of the Company viewed all attempts to 
interfere with their proceedings. In these disputes Sir James 
Stephen sides mainly with the judges. It will be suflSidient 
here to briefly notice the Cossijurah Cause. Cossinaut Baboo 
had brought a suit in the Supreme Court against the Zemindar 
of Cossijurah, to whom he had lent a large sum of money. 
The Court did not claim any jurisdiction over zemindars, as a 
class ; but in this case the plaintiff had also filed an affidavit, 
stating that the Zemindar was employed in the collection of 
the revenues. The collector of INlidnapore reported the 
matter to the Governor-General, and represented that the 
Zemindar, instead of attending to the collection of the 
revenue, was concealing himself to avoid service with the 
writ. Sir John Day, the Advocate-General, considered that 
the construction placed by the judges on the Ilegulating Act 
was wrong, and advised that notice sliould be given ^to the 
Zemindar not to a])pear, or i)lead, or in any way recognise the 
• authority of the judicjatuve. Not only was this done, but 
a general 'proclamation was issued, informing all landholders 
that they were subject to tlie jurisdiction of thfe Court only if 
they were servants of the Company, or had subjected them- 
selves by their own consent to the jurisdiction ; and that if 
they did not fall within either class, they were to pay no 
attention to the process of the Court. The servants of the 
Zemindar of Cossijurah accordingly beat ofl* the sheriff and 
his officers when they attempted to take jiiin under a capias. 
Hereupon a writ was issued to sequestrate his property, and 
the sheriff marched to Cossijurah with a force of fifty or sixty 
sailors, who, according to the Kajuh's version of the affair, 
were guilty of great violence and disrespect towards his idol 
and zenana in effecting the sequestration. The Governor- 
General and Council ordered Colonel Ahmuty to march from 
Midnapore with a force of sepoys, and arrest the sheriff's 
party; and when attempts were made to attack the com- 
manding officer for contempt, the execution of the process 
was resisted by military force. Cossinaut Baboo then 
brought actions against Hastings and the other members 
of Council, but all except Harwell caused their counsel to 
declare that they would not submit to be sued for acta 
done in their public capacity. Thus the jurisdiction of tte 
Supreme Court outside Calcutta was destroyed by military 
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force, and although Impey repeatedly suggested that the 
proper mode of testing the correctness of the Gourt% 
. procedure was4o appeal to the King in Council^ the Couimil 
shrank from adopting this straightforward course. 

The light shed by the Patna Cause on the scandalaus 
administration of justice in the courts called Provincial 
Councils was the cause of some important changes. The 
revenue business was separated from the judicial business, 
and six young civilians were appointed judges of the newly- 
created Civil Courts, with the title of Superintendent of the 
Diwani Adalat. An appeal lay from these courts to the 
Governor-General and Council in the Court of Sudder 
Diwani Adalat. These changes were made without any 
consultation with the judges of the Supreme Court. On the 
• 29th September, 1780, when the new arrangements had been 
in force for six or seven months, Hastings pointed out to the 
Council that it was impossible that he and his colleagues 
could supervise the w^orkiug of these courts, frame regula- 
tions for their guidance and receive appeals from their 
decrees. He, therefore, proposed that the officer of judge 
of the Sudder Diwani Adalat should be offered to the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Sir Eyre Coote agreed to the 
arrangement as a temporary expedient. Wheler doubted the 
l^ality of the transaction, and Francis objected to it as a 
direct contradiction or desertion of everything that the 
Council had said or done in the case of the Eajah of Cossi- 
jurah. Many other^ objections were urged, but as Hastings 
had the casting voice, they were overruled, and in October 
Impey accepted the office without knowing whether any 
or what salary was attached todt. Hastings proposed, on the 
24th October, a salary of Ks. 5000 per month, with Rs. 600 
office-rent, but the decision was adjourned to another meeting. 
In the meantime. Sir Eyre Coote went to Madras as Comman- 
der-in-Chief, leaving Hastings in the minority until the 3rd 
December, when Francis sailed from India. On the 22nd 
December, the proposed salary was sanctioned. Soon after- 
wards — viz., in April, 1781 — Impey reported the matter to 
Lord Thurlow, and stated that he would be ready to refund 
the salary, if his retention of it was regarded as improper. 
He also addressed a letter to the Council on the 4th 
1781, saying that he should decline appropriating to himself 
;any part of the salary till the pleasure of the Lord Chan- 
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ncellor should be known^and he at the same time transmitted 
tine Code of Eegulatious which he had prepared. The East 
India Company consulted their counsel on the legality of the 
appomtment. Dunning, Wallace and Mansfield considered 
that the appointment was not illegal, lious thought it was, and 
three days afterwards Mansfield retracted' his first opinion. 
On the 15th January, 1782, a motion was made in the Court 
of Directors that Impey should be removed from the office of 
judge of the Sudder Dewaui -idalat, and the votes being 
equal, lots were drawn. The lot was in the negative, but 
on the 80th April, 1782, the Court of Directors voted that 
the Chief Justice should ])e removed, and on the 3rd May 
the House of Coniiuoiis addressed the Crown to recall Impey 
to answer the charge of having accepted an office not agree- 
able to tlie true nature of Geo. III. c. 63. He was 
accordingly recalled l)y Lord Shelborne, and on November 
16th he formally made over charge of his* ofiice^ to the 
Council. 

Sir James Stephen has not been able to discover whether 
Impey refunded his salaiy or not. In the article of impeach- 
ment, it is not alleged that he ever received any, and the 
following 4 )assage in a letter written to Dunning on the 1st 
November, 1782, speaks for itself : 

“This IB the real t^th. 1 have undergone great fatigue, 
compiled a laborious code, restored confidence to the suitors and 
justice and regularity to the Courts of Justice, and settled the 
internal quiet of a great empire, without any reward, and for 
my recompense shall have lost my office,* reputation, and peace 
of mind for ever.” 

Impey s Code is Regulation VI. of 1781. “It is not,” 
says the author, “ a work of genius like Macaulay’s Penal 
Code, and the length and elaboration of its sentences would 
jar upon modern Indian draftsmen, but it is written in 
vigorous, manly English, and is well arranged.” 

Sir James'* Stephen considers that the step taken by 
Hastings was eminently wise and useful, and was in fact an 
anticipation of the policy under which, fifty years later, 
Indian legislation was put under the direction of the Legal 
Member of Council, while the superintendence of the 
Mofussil Courts, with an appellate jurisdiction, was vested, 
after a further interval of thirty years, in the High 
Court. The measure, no doubt, put Impey to some extent 

46 
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in a false position, but he woyldAave been free from all 
reproach if he had accepted the office and refused to accept 
the salary, unftl it was sanctioned by the Home authori.*^^. 

Macaulay's account of the quarrel between the Court and 
the Council is shown by the author to be “ absolutely false 
from end to end.” Macaulay compares “the effect of the 
attempt which the Supieme Court made to extend its juris- 
diction over the wliole of the Company’s territory” to the 
state of England “ if it weie enacted that any man by merely 
swearing that a debt was due to him, should acquire a right 
to insult the persons of the most honourable and sacred 
callings and of women of the' most shrinking delicacy, to 
horsewhip a general officer, to put a bishop in the stocks, to 
treat ladies in the way which called forth the blow of Wat 
Tyler.” The reply is, that no such general Jurisdiction was 
claimed, and .that as women, living in the Mofussil, could 
not be servants of the Company, they could not be sued at 
all before the ISuprenie Court. 8ir James Stephen finds 
that there is no evidence whatever of the reign of terror 
described by Macaulay, and he shows how little foundation 
there is for the alleged liespasses upon zenanas. “There were 
instances,” says Macaulay, “ in which men of the hiost vener- 
able dignity, peisecuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils of 
Impey.” The only matter to which this can refer is the case 
of the Cazi, who was one of the defendants in the Patna 
Cause, and who died on a boat on the Ganges on his way to 
Calcutta. Tlie vile algua/ils of Impey turn out to be a guard 
of sepoys, put over him, not by the Snjjreme Court, but by 
the Dacca Council, which had given bail for him, and which 
was specially directed to treat him as kintlly as might be. 
The Cazi himself, it will be remembered, was charged with 
gross corruption and aggression, and if the judgment in the 
^Patna Cause was correct, the charges were true. 

Macaulay makes it appear that the office of judge of the 
Sudder Diwaiii Adalat was created as a bribe to induce Impey 
to desist from urging the high pretensions of his Court. 
“ The bargain was struck ; Bengal was saved ; an appeal to 
force was avoided; and the Chief Justice was rich, quiet, 
and infamous.” Tlie injustice of these allegations is shown 
by a reference to facts and dates. No appeal to force was 
averted, lor the shorift 's officers were taken prisoners by two 
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companies of sepoys s(» fai* back as January, 1780. The 
Council had successfully defied the Court, and the Court was 
powerless. The Court and Council had donS their worst by 
each other nine months at least before any offer was *niade 
to Impey. There was, in fact, nothing to make a bargain 
about. • 

A few days after Impey had sent in his Civil Code, he 
proceeded, at the request of tlie Governor-General and 
Council; to visit the Provincial Courts of Justice ; and on 
reaching Monghyr, eighty miles from Patna, he received 
news from Hastings of the disturbances which had taken 
place at Benares in consequence of the Governor-Generars 
imprudence in arresting the Eajah, Cheyte Sing, with an 
insufficient military force. Impey went on to Patna, and 
remained there some days to give confidence to the people. 
The disturbances subsided ; and, at the urgent request of 
Hastings, Impey joined him at Benares, and was with him 
there for some days. Hastings told him that he was writing 
a narrative of the Benares riots, and Impey, after hearing his 
account of the events which had occurred, strongly advised 
him to authenticate the facts by having them verified by 
affidavits. These he undertook to take. 

It was at first proposed that Impey should go to Allahabad 
to take these affidavits, but Hastings having described the 
Begums of Oude as being in actual rebellion, Impey told 
him that he had, under tlie circumstances, an undoubted right 
to seize their treasures. Hastings on this requested him to 
take the affidavits at Lucknow, and while there to acquaint 
the Eesident, Mr. Middleton, with their conversation on the 
subject of the Begums, and to urge him to see the Treaty of 
Chunar carried* into execution. Impey was three days at 
Lucknow, .and after taking the affidavits went back to 
Chunar, and handed them over to Hastings. The deponents 
came voluntarily before him. He did not read the affidavits 
or know their contents. In his own words, he authenticated 
them “ in no official character whatever, but as a man known 
to bear a great office.” All that he meant to authenticate 
was the fact that “ the affidavits had been sworn.” 

This was the sixth article of Impey 's impeachment; but 
although it was never ‘proceeded with, the whole history of 
the Lucknow affidavits was gone into upon the impeachment 
of Hastings. Impey was examined as a witness on the 6th 

46 * 
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of May, 1788, and might Tiave refused to answer^ as at that 
time the House of Commons had not yet decided whether he 
should or should not he impeached himselt His evidence 
completely discomfited Sheridan, and the conclusion of his 
address is worth quoting : 

<^It has been objected to ifie as a crime, my Lords, that 
I stepped out of official line, in the business of the affidavits, 
that 1 acted as the secretary of Mr. Hastings. I did do so. 
But I trust it is not in one solitary instance that I have done 
more than mere duty might require. The records of the East 
India Company; the minutes of the House of Commons; the 
recollections of various inhabitants of India, — all, I trust, will 
prove that I never have been wanting in what I held was the 
service of my country. I have stayed when personal safety 
might have whispered ' There is no occasion for your delay ! ’ 
I have gone forth, when individual ease might have said ‘ Stay 
at hom^ ! * I have advised, when I might coldly have denied 
my advice. But, I thank God, recollection does not raise a 
blush at the part I took ; and what I then, did, I am not now 
ashamed to mention.” 

Sir James Stephen remarks that every word of Macaulay’s 
account of this transaction is cither incorrect, or a proof of 
ignorance both of the law and of the facts. He seems to 
imagine that he hurried from Calcutta to Lucknow, and to 
be entirely ignorant of the circumstances under which Impey 
joined Hastings at Benares, It was not true that " a crowd 
of people came before him with affidavits against the Begums, 
ready drawn in their hands.” Of the forty-three affidavits, 
ten only mention the Begums, and that slightly and by 
hearsay. The affidavits relate chiefly to Cheyte Sing and 
the operations against him. Macaulay imputes it as a crime 
to Impey that he did not read the affidavits, that he asked 
no questions about them, and acted out of the local limits of 
his jurisdiction. The author points out that a person, before 
whom an affidavit is sworn, is never expected to know its 
contents. All he need know of the deponent’s language is 
enough of it to ask him if the matter of his affidavit is true, 
and to give him the oath. All the affidavits were in English, . 
except nineteen in Persian, one Persian translation of a 
Hindustani original, and one in French. Impey said beforr 
the House of Lords': “I understood the, Hindustani language 
much more than for such a purpose, and Persian much mare 
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than for such a purpose apd the evidence shows that Impey 
did ask the nineteen deponents to the Persian affidavits 
whether their affidavits were true. Sir Jamdfe Stephen aLso 
shows that up to 1835, when the 5 & 6 Will# IV. c, 62 was 
passed, the taking of voluntary affidavits for the purpose of 
attesting matters of fact was very common, and that the 
legal effect of such affidavits did not in any way depend' 
upon the place where they were taken or the person before 
whom they were sworn. In his original review, Macaulay 
said : “ The greater part he could not read, for they were in 
Persian and Hindustani.” On learning from Macfarlane’s 
‘ work that Impey knew Persian, Macaulay substituted the 
expression “ because they were in the dialects of northern 
India, and no interpreter was employed.” It lias been already 
shown that not one of the affidavits was in any “ dialect of 
upper India.” With regard to the evil motives attributed by 
Macaulay to Impey, whom he represents as intruding iimself 
into a business entirely alien from all his official duties, 
because there was something inexpressibly alluring in the 
rankness of the infamy which was then to be got at Lucknow, 
Sir James Stephen charitably supposes thiat Macaulay knew 
nothing of the simple explanation given of his own conduct 
by Impey. The whole essay was, he considers, a mere effort 
of journalism, hastily put together from most insufficient 
materials. He shows that Macaulay was in several instances 
misled by James Mill, on whose misrepresentations and bad 
faith he passes some severe strictures. • 

There is a natural reluctance to speak harshly of an 
author over whose pages we have all •spent so many delightful 
hours. Macaulay, in spite of his marvellous memory and 
his laborious re'feearches, fell into many errors, which have 
been often exposed and commented on, and fresh instances 
o£ his inaccuracies are being constantly brought to light. 
But it may be doubted whether any of the attacks on him 
have been more deadly than the long indictment which runs^ 
through these two volumes, and the evidence by which it is 
supported. Macaulay is shown to be wrong throughout ; but 
the most painful feature of the case is that he had been 
'already shown to be wrong, and that, in spite of Mr. Impey's 
public vindication of his father, Macaulay persisted in re- 
publishing the gross misrepresentations by which he had 
tarnished the fair fame of an innocent man. 
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At the bottom of eyeiy oaliynny there is usually some 
lying and malignant spirit, who plots in the dark, and is 
sometimes, but not always, unmasked. The originator of the 
slandbrs, which embittered the lives of Hastings and Impey, 
was Sir Philip Francis. Of him we shall probably hear 
more if Sir James Stephen lives to write his promised- his-^ 
tory of the impeachment of Hastings, whom* he regards as 
the ablest Englishman of the eighteenth century. Of Francis 
it may well be said, as Macaulay said of Pope, that he was 
all mask and stiletto. If Francis was Junius, as is com- 
monly believed, he was an adept in the school of calumny 
before he sailed for India. Merivale tells us how chagrined 
Francis felt at the very outset at the powers given to the 
Supreme Court, and the precedence accorded to the Chief 
Justice. The members of Council sailed in the Ashhwrnam^ 
the judges in „the Anson, and it was thought advisable that 
the twa vessels should keep close company. The chief inci- 
dents of the voyage were recounted by Macrabie, Francis’s 
private secretary, in an entertaining journal, which is full of 
“gibes at the Anson and her legal freight.” The arrange- 
ment under which tlie two vessels sail in company draws 
forth the following insolent quotation from Juvenal : 

* **Ac sibi consul 

Ne placeat, curru servus portatur eodem.”* ^ 

And when they anchor in Fanchal Eoad, and remain ten days 
in the island visiting people of distinction ; “ We observe,” 
says Macrabie, “tliat the commission with the great seal 
constantly attends the judges. The Chief Justice has stole 
a march on the gentlemen of the Council in point of 
precedence.” 

But Francis had a special reason for hating Sir Elijah 
Impey ; for Impey, as president of a Court composed of 
three judges, had decided against him in a case which con- 
cerned his private character, and in which he had to pay 
Jis. 50,000 damages. “This,” says Sir James Stephen, “would 
fully account for the passionate hatred with which, by his 
own admission, Francis regarded Impey. Notwithstanding 
his declarations about not taking part against Impey, I 
believe that he did so in underhand ways, by suggestions 
to the prosecutors and by anopymous writings. Francis was 

* The menial destined in his car to ride. 

And cool the swelling consul’s feverish pride.” — H oMBON. 
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the most skilful calumQiatQr of his age. Evidence, ,;which 
many people think strong, appears to brand him with the 
infamy of being the author of Jimiiis, The* strongest part 
of it consists of the similarity of his character to thsit of 
Junius, and his power of writing that peculiar feigned hand 
by which Junius attempted to disguise himself. He resem- 
bled Junius in the union in his person of the character of a 
devil and the accomplishments of a forger.” 

Francis, some years after his return to England, bought a 
house in St. James’s Square, and spent the last twenty-seven 
years of his* life there. In ea»ly life he had for some time 
acted as an occasional amanuensis to Lord Chatham, who 


resided in St. James’s Square. At this period he had some- 
times to write despatches in Latin and French, to the Minis- 
ter’s dictation ; but there were long intervals of leisure when 
his pen was not required, and he spent many Ijappy hours in 
the library with the undisturbed command of all the books. 
These pleasant associations seem to have been one of the 
causes of his settling in St. James’s Square. His house is 
one which* is well known to Anglo-Indians, for it is now the 
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li, M. Macdonald. 


The Substance of Two Lectures on The Kequisites of 
A True Patriot, and Marriage: its Social and 
Spiritual Aspects. By Jadu Nath Mazumdar, M.A., 
Lahore. - 

The subject of the first of the dectures included in the 
above pamphlet does not come within the scope of this 
Journal; but vfe are glad to notice the high-minded tone 
which pervades its arguments and the ideal that it presents. 
The second lecture begins with an historical sketch of tlie 
forms and customs of marriage in the earliest states of 
Society of which we have record, with quotations from^ 
ancient Hindu authorities. The writer describes the eight* 
kinds of marriage mentioned in the Shastras, and shows the 
gradual changes that have taken place in regard to the rite. 
He con8iders*it to be evident that in old times widows were 
allowed to re-marry, but he does not favour the movement 
for encouraging widow-marriage in the present day. For he 
beeves in a gradually improvmg social standard, to which 
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customs must conform; and bis view is, that the highest ideal 
requires that bqth women and men should observe life-long 
celibacy, when they lose husband or wife. At the same 
time, being decidedly against early marriages, he would not 
have it considered that widowhood is entailed on a child 
whose betrothed husband dies. The pamphlet shows in- 
dependent thought and good moral feeling, though its style 
lacks simplicity, and many, though holding the same general 
principles, may differ from the writer's conclusions. 


A Chapter of Science ; or. What is a Law of Nature ? 
By Prof. J. Stuart, M.A., M.P., &c. London : Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 3s. 6d. 

This is the text of a course of six lectures originally 
delivered to working men, and the object of the course was to 
present an example of instructive reasoning, and to familiarise 
the hearers, to some extent, with the scope and principles 
of scientific enquiry. The various steps in astronomical 
discovery are presented with great clearness, including the 
recent application to it of Spectrum Analysis, and the 
concluding lecture is devoted to an examination of the 
relations between Science and Eeligion. W T P * 


On Light as a Means of Investigation." By ’ Prof. 
G. G. Stokes, M.Ai, Sec. K.S., &c. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 2s. 6d. 

This is the second course of Burnett Lectures, delivered in 
Aberdeen in 1884, the first course (similar in size, price, &c.) 
being on the Nature of Light. Probably no living man is so 
well fitted to discuss several of the subjects treated in this 
little volume as its distinguished author. They are : 
(1) absorption, and its application to the discrimination of 
bodies ; (2) emission of light, consequent on absorption, such 
as phosphorescence, fluorescence, &c. ; (3) *the rotation of the 
plane of polarisation of polarised light, and its connectio^ 
lyith the constitution of bodies; (4) the whole question of 
spectrum analysis and its various applications to terrestrial 
and astronomicabphysics, including the motion of the heavenly 
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bodies in the line of sight, the constitution of the Sun, &c. 
The vastness of the scale, and yet unity of plan, of the 
•Universe, are well brought out, as well as tHe way in which 
modern research has emphasised the words of old, “ Wbat is 
man, that thou art mindful of him ?” 

* W. L. C. 


A Text-book of the Principles of Physics. By 

Alfred Danielt., M.A., LL.B., D.Sc., F.RS.E. London : 

Macmillan & Co. 21s. 

This handsome volume, of nearly 700 pp., illustrated with 
upwards of 250 woodcuts, is the second edition of a book 
which was very favourably reviewed, on its first appearance, 
both in England and America. It was primarily intended for 
medical students, but it is eminently fitted •for that larger 
circle of readers who, without wishing to make a special study 
of the subject, wish to possess an acquaintance with the 
modern aspect of Natural Philosophy. No preliminary 
knowledge of physical principles is assumed, and every effort 
has been made to attain to absolute lucidity of expression. 
Some portions of tlie book, printed in small type, may readily 
be omitted on a first perusal. The present edition appears to 
hafve been very carefully revised, and in some parts almost 
re-written. ixr t r« 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION IN CEYLON. 


The Examination and prize distribution at the Matara Palli- 
mulla High School, Ceylon, took place on the 19th and 20th of 
August — presided over by Mr. Arunachalam, C.C.S., who 
delivered an interesting address on Education in Ceylon. He 
expressed his regret that boys who might have made excelleiit 
artisans, servants, farmers, after a few ^^ears at an English 
school, looked down with contempt upon the occupations of their 
fathers, turned away from any but clerical work, and swelled 
the ranks of place-seekers and petition-drawers, the most uselesa 
and pernicious members of the community. This was, however, 
not an experience peculiar to Ceylon. A clerkship even ift 
London or . New York had special charms and would attract 
himdreds of candidates. • He thought that the fault lay, not with. 
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the people of Ceylon, but with the system of education in the 
schools. It was a mistake to suppose* that Ceylonese despised 
manual labour. What was the most honourable of occupations 
among the Sinh^ese ? — ^he meant the Sinhalese before Western 
influences affected them. Undoubtedly it was the occupation of 
the Goygcma caste, the highest caste in the island. That occupa- 
tion was the cultivation of the soil, aud what was^that but 
manual labour ? The most respectable men and women did not 
scruple to take active part in it. But the mere book- education 
of our English schools had changed all that in many parts of 
the country. It had fostered in the young generation an idea 
that work unconnected with books, with pen and ink, was not 
honourable. This would not occur if to every school a technical 
school were attached, and the boys compelled to learn, in addition 
to books, some trade more useful than quill- driving. The 
children would thus be taught from their earliest years that 
there was nothing mean or dishonourable in using their hands, 
that it was even, a more honourable and creditable thing to make 
n chair than to %pell it, — ^they would learn, in fact, the true dignity 
of labour, and would, on leaving school, have other sources of 
livelihood open to them than the slavery of the desk, to which 
they were now condemned whether they like it or not. The 
speaker himself, like many other so-called educated persons, 
would feel very much at a loss to know what to do if they had 
to earn a living without utilizing their book-education, which 
was all they had had. It showed how defloient their own 
education had been, and they ought to look with sympathy on 
those unfortunate lads that everybody was fond of running down 
for their foolish, misplaced pride. It was pride, no doubt ; but 
it was to a certain extent necessity also. That every man, rich 
or poor, should be taught some trade in addition to books had 
been stated as a fundamental axiom in the scheme, of education 
of the great Erenchman, Jean Jaqu'es Kousseau. 

The true remedy, in the opinion of the speaker, for the present 
unsatisfactory condition of our English-educated classes, was, not 
to check English education, which, owing to the absence of a 
good modern vernacular literature, was the only means of 
instilling the spirit of the age into our youth, but to make 
technical education a compulsory part of school-education. 

In addressing the successful pupils, Mr. Arunachalam dwelt 
on the career of the late President Garfleld, whose career showed 
that book-education was not, after all, of so much consequenc# 
as is generally thought. He urged that everyone ^should have 
a definite aim in life, and should not work at too many things, 
but work patiently aqd perseveringly, in an undaunted spirit, in 
support of the aim that has been (^osen. , He spoke also of the 
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great importanoe\pf sound physical health. Olever boys at 
school in .Oeylon often thought they could do without exercise, 
and that they won prizes all the same. But it was only for a 
time,, and they would hnd out their mistalce wh*en they went to 
a College or University, if not before. The speaker’s expedience 
at Cambridge was, that men of good strong physique, and of 
moderate 'ability, did far better at the triposes than men of 
better intellectual calibre, but weaker physique. The strain of 
preparing for those honour examinations was terrible, and taxed 
the strongest bodies. It was usual, therefore, for English lads 
who aimed at distinction in the triposes, to pay much attention 
to their bodies, and to devote much time to boating, cricketing, 
football, and other exercise. In Ceylon and India they were 
constantly reminded, by the premature deaths of their brilliant 
men, how important it was to cultivate the body not less than 
the mind. Sir Coomara Swamy and Mr. Lorenz, for example, 
were out off in what should be the prime of life, and the loss to 
the country had been irreparable. ... In the* speaker’s 
opinion, education in Ceylon would not be as beneffcial as it 
should be until physical education and technical education 
received due attention. Till then the community and individuals 
would suffer disastrously, and many lives would be shipwrecked. 
But, whether prizes wore gained in school or in life, after all the 
great thing to be expected from education was that it should 
enable men to do well and honestly, and to the best of their 
ability, whatever work they had to do. Whether it was a 
cobbler or carpenter, a judge or ruler of a country, whoever 
passed that test was an educated man ; whoever did not was 
uneducated, though he had stored in his mind all the treasures 
of every language and literature. * 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE WEST. . ‘ 


XII. — ^THB SCHOOL OF 8UBMAKINE TELEGRArHY AND ELBOTRIOAIi 
ENGINEERINa, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 

. The Institution styled at full length the School of Submarine 
Telegraphy and Electrical Engineering, situated at the junotioil 
of Princes Street with Hanover Square, now established for 
some seventeen years, affords the visitor ample and interesting 
evidence of the giant advance into every-day life, made bv 
electricity. At the period referred tb, telegraphy over land cv 
sea provided almost the exclusive employment of electricity. 
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There were the medical uses af electricity, of course, and the 
important commercial and artistict. application of electrotype; 
but these were nothing as compared to the variety of purposes 
now fulfilled by a power allowed by mankind to slumber for an 
incredible length of lime. On entering No. 12 Princes Street; 
Hanover Square, we find, under the care of the skilful and 
energetic managers, Mr. Wm. N. Tiddy and Mr. Wm. Lent 
Carpenter, some forty or fifty youths engaged with variods 
practical operations in which electricity is employed. A gas 
engine of eight-horse power is running to drive the dynamo- 
machines of various construction, and the scholars are busy 
in testing work, in making drawings of apparatus, and in 
sending and recording messages by submarine telegraphy, 
exemplified by the Mirror Galvanometer, and occasionally 
by the Siphon liecorder, the latest expression of this peculiar 
branch of electrician’s work. Practical work is going on, not 
only in the roomB fitted with every kind of the most elaborate 
apparatus, 'but in the basement, where students are occupied in 
'charging a formidable array of the so-called secondary batteries 
in which the storage of electricity is made. Others are busy in 
testing batteries with condensers; and at the extremity of the 
main floor a dark chamber is occupied by Bunsen’s photometer, 
somewhat modified in accordance with a suggestion of Sir 
Willihm Thomson, LL.I)., P.H.S., who has reported most 
favourably on the methpd of instruction pursued in the School, 
and takes a keen interest in it, like Professor Fleeming Jenkin*' 
and Mr. Preece,t who have sent their sons there, to go through 
the regular course of theoretical and practical Instruction. This 
course, which extends over a minimum term of twelve months, 
with additional time for the same fee if the pupil be slow and 
painstaking rather than apt, includes the entire science and. 
practice of Applied Electricity as known generally in the three 
great sub-divisions of telegraphy, esp'ecially as applied to sub- 
marine cables, the installation and management of electric 
lighting on various systems, and the construction and organisa- 
tion of* telephones and telephone exchanges. The practical 
working of various systems of telegraphy, telephony, and 
illumination is taught, from the management of the gas engine 
and various makes of dynamos, to the construction of incandes- 
cent lamps, the delicate operations necessary for detecting the 
whereabouts of a flaw in a submarine cable, and also the ns^ 
of the photometer in determining the candle-power of electric 
lamps, and the best method of employing accumulators to 
i^vantage. This praetacsl department is mainly got through 
* ProfeBBOTof Engineering^ Ac., in the University of Edinburgh. 

0 t Head of the Electrical Department of the General Post Office. 
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in the morning, the afternoon being devoted to the theoretical 
course embodied in lectures delivered by the managers and other 
competent instructors on Mathematics, Chemis^, and General 
Physics in relation to Electricity; the General Doctrine of Energy; 
Gas and other Motors; Electro- Statics and Electro-Dyn&mics ; 
the Eolation between Magnetism and Electricity, including the 
Theory of and Mode of Constructing Dynamo- and Magneto- 
Electric Machines; the Theory of Electric Lighting by means 
of Arc and Incandescent Lamps, including the Principles of 
their Construction; the Theory and Details of Construction of 
the various Forms of Secondary Batteries or Accumulators ; the 
Theory of the Telephone and Microphone; the Testing and 
localising faults in Electric Circuits and Engineering Formulae. 

It is claimed for system now in force at the School of 
Telegraphy that it avoids some of the mistakes frequently in- 
separable from the teaching of any now thing. It is held by 
competent authorities tliat puicly scholastic of absolutely theo- 
retical instruction in electricity is manifestly incomplete; while 
instruction by rule-of-thumb in engineering shops may make a 
student liandy so far as it goes, but will, for want of theory and 
an accurate knowledge of general i)rinciplcs, prevent his ad- 
vancing into tlie front rank of liis profession. There can be 
little doubt of the necessity for a tliorougll grounding in the 
theory of any pursuit involving scientilic princii)leB — the soul, 
as it were, of the work to bo d(»ne It should also not be for- 
gotten tliat the greatest inventions have not been made by mere 
practical men working steadily in one groove ; but it is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the young electrician intending to live 
by his profession to attain coiisiilerable practical proficioncy, or 
ho would not be employed in the hrstf instance. Ilence the 
managers of the School of Telegraphy sock to steer a middle 
course, fortified by the experience ’of seventeen years in the 
view that successful electricians have been those who, in addition 
to practical knowledge, possess a thorough acquaintance with 
the theory of electricity, upon which all practical applications 
are based. Experience has shown that the mere *‘n:ule-of- 
thumb man will do his work well enough so long as all goes 
well, but that directly anything goes wrong he has the greatest 
difficulty in remedying the fault or finding other means of doing 
the work. Unfortunately, also, the man who has merely practi- 
cal experience is apt to understand only one set of machinei^ 
and electrical appliances. The object kept in view is to turn 
out thorough ^'all-round” electricians, capable not only of doing 
the practioal work which may be set before them, but of foUo^-* 
ing and applying any of the developments of modern electrical 
science. It is aimed to give scientific breadth and an inventive 
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or adaptive brain to guide the hand of the worker, and to stand 
him in good stead on opportunity of emergency. Only after 
general principles have been thoroughly grasped is the student 
who displays a decided bent in any particular direction encour- 
aged to follow it and become a specialist. It is easy to verify 
that the principle of instruction is not merely to let the students 
pick up or learn what they can, but actually to teach them. 
This is often forgotten in other departments of teaching. 
Students of science, as of art, require somebody to show them 
how things are done, and teach them how to do them. By 
combining lectures and tutorial instruction the School of Tele- 
graphy endeavours to give a student who mifeses some connecting- 
link in the lecture an opportunity of getting it supplied in the 
tutorial class. Ho thus runs no chance ctf sharing the ill fortune 
of those who, by attending lectures alone, are frequently left 
more and more behind, and are sometimes discouraged by the 
self-suspicion of 'stupidity. 

At the end -of their course the pupils, undergo the ordeal of 
examination. Tlie examiner is, as a matter of course, uncon- 
nected with the School, and of high scientific position. Those 
who obtain 70 per cent, of the total marks in this final examina- 
tion are granted the Vellum Certificate, the value of which is 
well known and widely recognised, the greater telegraphic 
companies, especially the Eastern Telegraph, having been largely 
recruited from the School. The Institution does not, it need 
hardly be said, oharge itself with the future of every lad whose 
parents have paid £100 for his course of instruction; but as a 
matter of fact a register is kept at the School of all who have 
passed the standard, and they are recommended, not only to a 
first, but to subsequent employment . — Daily News, 


BHAVENDRA BALA TAGORE. 

IN MEMORIAM. 


I lately referred to the loss the cause of social intercourse 
between iNatives and Europeans had sustained by the death of 
Dr. Bauer jea, in Calcutta : be left a blank not easily filled up. 
*1 have now to record the death of his granddaughter, Bhavendra 
Bala, the elder daughter of Gannendro Mohun Tagore, who, 
with her family, have long been resident in London, and by 
{heir example and social amenities have made a favourable 
impression on many English who knew nothing of India except 
in books or by hearsay. Bhavendra Bala Tagore was taken in 
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THE LATE DR. W. B. CARPENTER. 

the prime of life, but not before ehe had set a bright example 
of how an Indian la^y could mix in cultivated English soeielj. 
Her social qualities and demeanour were adm^ed and appreci- 
ated by all who knew her. She was very accomplished, and 
particularly fond of music and painting. She was presehted at 
Court, and at her Empress’s request appeared in the Indian 
dress. I saw her, after the Drawing Boom, at her own house in 
the same costume, and thought it shewed the Queen’s good 
taste, and that the incident taught a lesson not to be neglected. 

T. Long. 


THE LATE DE. W. B. CARPENTEK. 


We regret to record the death, on November 13th, from 
the effects of an accident, of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.BS. 
He was brother to the late Mary Carpenter, whose •name is 
so well known to the readers of this Journal, and to all who 
seek to promote female education in India. Dr. Carpenter 
was born at Bristol in 1813. He took the degree of M.D. at 
Edinburgh in 1839, and after practising his profession for a 
short time, he came to London, and devoted himself to the 
cultivation of Physiology. He became Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in University College, and Examiner in 
Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the University 
of London. In 1856 he was appointed Registrar of the 
,, University of London, an office he held for twenty-three 
years. It was chiefly to Dr. Carpenter’s exertions that the 
series of deep-sea dredging expeditions was commenced, 
which culminated in the voyage round the world of the 
Challenger; and he spent much energy and thought on 
the consideration of the results of these expeditions. His 
works on Physiology were of the highest scientific importance, 
and have passed through many editions. As Registrar of the 
London University, he contributed largely to the extension 
of the scope of that University ; and many Indian students 
will remember his kindly interest in their studies as Secretary 
of the Gilchrist Trust, to the administration of which he 
devoted much care. Dr. Carpenter’s labours had a wide 
philosophical influence, and his death is deeply lamented by 
his co-workers in science, as well as by a large circle of private 
friends. 
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INDIAN INTBLLKENOE. 

Ail important meeting was held on October 7th, at Lahore, 
to welcome Mr. Behramji M. Malabari, and to consider his 
revised statements on the subject of Infant Marriage and 
Enforced Widowhood. Upwards of 500 native gentlemen were 
present, representing mhny local public bodies : Anjuman-i- 
Punjab, the Widow-Marriage Association, the Hindu Sabha, the 
Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Guru Singh Sabha, the 
Aror Bans Sabha, the Kayasth Sabha. Raja Hurbans Singh 
presided, and introduced Mr. Malabari, who described the 
progress of the movement, and submitted some definite proposals 
for reform, which he had formulated in connection with Hindu 
leaders, especially the Hon. Mr. Madhava Gobind Ranade. The 
fii'st suggestion was, that the marriageable age of girls should 
be fixed at 12. ^ The second had reference to the re-uiarriage of 
child-widows. He also urged that there ought to be inter- 
marriage between closely-allied castes, and that Municipal and 
Local Boards be enabled to fix a limit of ago, and to familiarise 
the masses with the idea of gradually raising the limit. All tfie 
suggestions were favourably received by the meeting, and a 
Committee was formed in support of the movement. Some 
Mahomedans were added to the Committee, as it was stated by 
Mahomedan gentlemen present that the customs complained of 
were prevalent in their community also. Mr. Malabari, in his 
concluding remarks, explained * that he did not desire from 
Government interference, but support, which he I'elt would be of 
great value. — A mee^ng was held a few days later at Meerut^ 
convened by the Meerut Association, at whieli a memorial to the 
Viceroy was adopted, urging that reasonable minimum ages 
should be fixed for the marriage of Hindus. 

The Educational Department of Madras has formulated a 
very complete scheme of technical education for the Presidency. 

The Tinm of India has given a full and interestiftg obituary 
i^etch of the late Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, C.I.E., of which 
the following is a brief abstract: — ‘‘He w^as born at Broach in 
‘1817, and received a good education in the Native Educatiofli 
Society’s School, where he afterwards acted as teacher. He then 
'became Assistant Professor in the Elphinstone High Institution, 
and he began to. take a lively part in educational movements in 
Bombay. He guided his students by his influence as well as by 
instruction, and they became a band of enthusiastio reformeris. 
To Mr. Nowro^'ee is chiefly due the establishment of the first 
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girls’ school, the first native library, the first literary society, 
the first body for impreviiig the condition of women, besides 
institutions for social reforms, &c. When only 19, he accompa- 
nied Sir Alex. Bums to Oabul, as translator; Wt having to 
return to Bombay on account of the death of his father, he 
happily escaped the massacre which cut short the lives of the 
rest of the party. In 1845 he became Interpreter of the 
Supreme Court of Bombay, retiring on pension in 1 864. From 
that time he devoted himself undividedly to the progress of his 
community and to political and educational subjects. The 
Parsees are indebted to him for many social reforms, which he 
accomplished in spite of great opposition and prejudice. We 
may mention the establishment of the Parsee Girls’ School 
Association, in which he took the greatest interest. In 
recognition of his services in that Association, a scholarship has 
been founded in his name. Mr. Nowrozjee’s independence of 
action as a Member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation and 
Town Council is well known. His experience was usefully 
employed in numerous directions, and he gave his entire energy 
to all that he undertook. Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee visited 
England three times. He used to take part in the meetings of 
the National Indian Association, and on one occasion he read a 
Paper on Social Intercourse between Europeans and Indians. 
It has been resolved by his friends at Bombay to perpetuate his 
memory by handing over a fund to the .amount of about 
Bs. 10,000, intended for scholarships, to be given in his name 
to the proposed Bipon Technical School, and also to secure a 
bust of their distinguished fellow-citizen. 

Mr. K.%M. Shroff, one of the Hon. Secs, of the Bombay 
3r&nch of me National Indian Association, has been elected a 
Member of Ihe Bombay Municipal Corporation, in the place of 
Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee. 

The Anniversary of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. D. 0. White is President, took place on 
October 7th. In the six years of its existence it has effectually 
helped to promote the welfare and advancement of the Eurasians 
and domiciled Europeans. One of its practical objects is the 
establishment of agricultural settlements. It also encourages' 
industrial and general education. We wish much success to 
Mr. White and his fellow-workers. 


Mr. J. J. Oazdar, Pundit Bishan Narayan Dar, and Mr. 
Jitendra Nath Banerjea have been invited, and have agreed 
to act on the Council of the National Indian Association. 


47 
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Mr. I^afidlaOhunder Boy has passed the Final Examinatian 
for the Degree of B.Sc. in the Physical Experimental Soiencea 
Branch, in the University of Edinburgh. 

At the recent Examination held by the Council x>f Legal 
Education, Mr. Stephen Andy (Inner Temple) was among those 
students who obtained a Certidcate of having passed a Public 
Examination. 

The following passed a satisfactory Examination in Boman 
Law : — ^Mr. Aziz Ahmad (Middle Temple), Mr. Satya Banjan 
Das, B.A., Mr. Krishna Singh Kapur, Mr. Moung Kyaw, and 
Mr. Boshun Lai (all of the Middle Temple), and Mr. Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha (Lincoln’s Inn). 

Mr. Stephen Andy has since been called to the Bar. 

Mr. Parvati Nath Datta (University of Edinburgh, priv.ate 
study) has passed the B.Sc. Examination of the University of 
London in the First Division (Branches IV., V., VIII.). 

Mr. Keshavji S. Budhbhatti has passed the Entrance 
Examination of the Boyal Indian Engineering College at 
Corpus Hill, and has entered the College. 

Mr. Latifur Bahman has passed the Preliminary Examination 
for the Bar, and has joined the Middle Temple. 

Mr. B. B. Bomanji has entered St. John’s College, at the 
University of Cambridge. 

Mr. Lala Bhagat Bam has joined the Middle wemple. 

Arrivals, — ^Mr. N. Jaya Bao, from Madras ; Mr Adhar Sing 
Gour^ Extra Assistant Commissioner, Central ProviiMs, on leave; 
Mr. B. K. Kay and Mr. N. G. Ghosal, from C^uttii; Mr.' 

Bhagat Bam, from the Punjab. « The following are the 
full names of the students from Hyderabad, mentioned last 
month : — Syed Zainul Abedeen and Syed Hashim, sons of 
Motamon Jung Bahadur ; Mirza KareemKhan ; Muslahuddeen 
and Fasihuddeen, sons of Sheik Ahmed Hossain. 

Departures , — Colonel Altaf Ali Khan, for the Punjab j 
* Mi'. Dina Nath P. Datta, for the Punjab ; Mr. B. C. Bose, 
iI.B'.-A.O., and Mr. A. IL Bay, M.B.A.O., for Calcutta. t- 


Errata . — In the first part of the Review of the “Story 
of Niiihcomar” (November Journal), page 530, line 28, page 
531, lind3 10, 14, 17; 23, and 34, and page 532, line 19, 
for 7575^ pad 1776 also page 537, line 26, for “perjury” 
read \ forj^ery.” 
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THE '‘INDIAN MAGAZINE.” 


With the beginning of 1886 the Journal of the National 
Indian Association takes the title of the Indian Magazine^ 
presenting itself under a new and, we hope, an attractive 
form. It is thought that the time has come when this 
periodical might be brought to the notice of a wider circle 6t 
readers, and might thus be enabled more fully’ to carry out 
its main aim of promoting mutual understanding and cordial 
relations between English people and their fellow-subjects in , 
the East. Under an altered aspect we shall continue, as 
before, to supply information about India, in regard to the 
characterisllcs, so full of interest and of wonder, of its past 
and present state, and especially in jregard to the newer 
phases of moral, intellectual, and social progress which^ 
contact with Western Europe has helped to develope. We 
shall record the opinions and suggestions of those who, in 
India, are seeking Vith unwearying exertions to multiply 
the best features of this progress, and of writers of recog- 
nised Indian experience. And we shall try, by» increasing 
mutual comprehefision, to add strength to the bonds whicJt' 
alifeady unite all 'who, in England or in Jndia, work 
generous prino^^les for the common end of promoting th^ 
highest good ^others. ‘ , • 

/We take this occasion of inviting the help in ^th 
countries of such as sympathise in our objects. First. We 
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portant matters, they would have saved 9omehody^8 pocket, 
preserved their own health, and avoided an untimely and unde- 
sirable break in their work. 

It is not necessary to live exclusively upon a vegetarian 
diet like the Hindus, as some would advocate, but to take in 
moderation what one has been accustomed to at home, bearing 
in mind Oornaro’s well-known common-sense rule, viz., to eat 
and drink that only whjch is found by experience to agree. 
Moderation, so desirable at all times, is especially requisite in 
India. Diet should vary with the climate. Inhabitants of cold 
countries, who need warmth, must consume combustible — ^heat- 
giving — substances in comparatively large quantities. In those 
countries, where there is usuaily more vigour, a greater exercise 
of physical strength, and a correspondingly larger demand upon 
the muscles of the body, more flesh-forming food^ too, is required. 
In hot countries, on the other hadd, although the same kinds of 
food are necessary, a less quantity of each, and particularly of the 
heaUgivers, will sufiELce. A Bengalee gentleman once gave a 
lecture, ip which he' urged the desirability of his countrymen 
eating and drinking'like Europeans. This would be a mistake. 
The physique in each case is different : and, whilst that of the 
latter requires more substantial fare, for that of the former dal 
(ft kind of pulse) and rice, corresponding (essentially) to the 
attah, dal and rice, which constitute the up-country native!s 
diet, furnish a sufficient supply, so long as they remain in India, 
of both ffesh- forming and heat-producing nourishment. 1^1 
and attah contain the flesh-forming, and in rice is found the 
heat-givihg, elements of food. 

But heat-givers are also fat-formers. The Hindus are very 
fond of sweetmeats — a great source of heat and fat, — ^and infants 
even are fed upon them in addition to their natural nourishment. 
When weaned, sweetmeats are substituted for the mother’s 
milk. To this improper diet is probably due ‘'the stunted 
growth, constant sickness, and early death of the* Hindu child.”* 
The result of excessive indulgence in sweetmeats, supplemented 
when available by draughts of milk, is seen in many of the 
well-to-do Bengalees in Oalcutta, who are also often, like other 
Bengalees, large consumers of rice and of greasy dishes. Many 
these Bengalees are very corpulent. Such food is clearly out 
of place, if taken to excess, in India ; and it, as well as all food 
of a kindred character, should be, during their residence in that 
country, taken in moderation by Anglo-Indians, potatoes, 
'sugar, cornflour, arrowroot, sago, tapioca, farinaceous and rice 
puddings, greai^ preparations of all kinds, and beer. This. 

* Kunuye Lall f)ey. 
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abstemiousneBs is rend^ed* aJl the more necessary if , there be 
any tendency to obesity.* • 

Many old Indians recommend mutton and Ifeer as the staple 
articles of diet in India. In view to securing good muttqp» 
the custom for four or hve families to form themselTes into a 
club, whereby each may obtain a share once or twice a week- 
^Otherwise, the so-called mutton purchased by the butler in the 
bazaar may in reality be goat, which, however agreeable in its 
earlier days — roast kid is a very palatable and wholesome 
dish, — is less acceptable in advanced life. Ab with mutton,, 
so with beef; pieces of which are subscribed for by families 
during the cold weather, and ^applied by enterprising Maho- 
metan butchers. Small bullocks (vern. gynees) are fed for the 
purpose on gram (another kind of pulse); and better beef is 
not procurable anywhere. The hump oi a gram-fed gynee is a 
great d^cacy. 

Poultry , — A fowl (vem. moorghee) is a never JPailing article of 
diet in India. The famished traveller, halting at staging 
bungalow, may always calculate upon this ubiquitous bird — 
roasted, boiled, stewed, grilled, or curried. Indian fowls are 
divided into roasting, medium, and curry, fowls. The first usually 
cost about a shilling, more or less; and the last may be purchased 
at the rate of half a dozen or so for the same money. Families 
usually keep their own poultry, including guinea fowls. Ducks, 
geese, and turkeys are also reared by those who have plenty of 
time at their disposal ; but they, especially the last, do not always 
pay for the trouble bestowed upon them. The inevitable curry — 
usually a curried fowl, and there is no more savoury dish in 
India — is generally looked upon as an entremety a supplementary 
dish; but as such it is quite unnecessary. A single dish iS 
quite sufficient, be it a joint or a cutlet ; or curry even, which 
may be made of kid, or fish, or eggs, — of almost anything, in 
short, that is edrble. 

Preserved Meats are useful when travelling, but care is 
required in selecting them. Fatal diarrhoea — even attacks 
resembling cholera — have been known to occur from eating 
provisions not quite hermetically sealed. Tins that are not' 
perfectly flat, "or that bulge, are suspicious. The putrefEictiok^ 
process has commenced, and gases have been disengaged. Such 
tins are, however, very rarely met with now-a-days. f 

Fish are plentiful and in great variety ; but those caught ip 
rivers are, as a rule, preferable. A bre^fast consisting of fish 
and rice, with an egg, constitutes a wholesome and nourishing- 
meal. 
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Mam it oonsmned at all, should be obtained from unques- 
tionable sources. — from home in preference: though some^ 
European provision merchants who ha^e settled in India — 
several such residents in the hills breed their own pigs — may be 
thoroughly depended upon : but country-bred hams, in which 
may exist the germ of the tape^worm, or of the trichina BpiralU^ 
should be scrupulously avoided. , 

Cooking . — ^AU cooked food should be well cooked. Tape-worm 
is not uncommon in India ; but the Hindus, who are not a 
meat-eating community, are free from it. It is found amongst 
Mahometans, who do eat meat, and amongst European soldiers, 
who like their meat to be fried. The barrack cooks do not, in 
their hurry to get the work over, always fry it through. It is 
done enough on either side, but not in the centre. 

Fruits should be eatdn in the morning, before or at breakfast. 
Flaintains are perhaps the most wholesome — ^plaintain fritters 
are an acceptable addition at dinner, and plaintains beaten 
up with milk and ^ugar somewhat resemble strawberries and 
cream; — but all kinds of fruit in season may be taken in 
moderation. I would, however, except guavas, which — the 
more if there be any tendency to the disorder — are apt to induce 
an attack of diarrhoea. 

Milk is likely to turn sour quickly in India, especially when 
thunderstorms are pending. It is safer, therefore, to always 
boil it, and to add, in order to remove any suspicion of acidity 
whei^e it is required for sick or delicate children, lime water in 
the propoxiion of a dessert spoonful to a teacup of milk. No 
family should be without its own cow, or goats. These last are 
especially useful when camping out, — being very hardy, inex- 
pensive, and giving little tijouble. 

^ It is always expedient, as well as kin^, when one is living in a foreign 
country, to avoid doing anything that may offend thb prejudices of its 
pe(mle. It seems, therefore, inconsistent with this maxim to have ham 
and beef brought to our tables in India, — the former being obnoxious to 
the Mahometans, and the latter to the Hindus. But much depends upon 
the spirit and the., way in which a thing is done. These meats are amongst 
the European’s ordinary articles of diet, to his consumption of which (as 
also to that of aloohol and to certain social practices which they themselves 
cendemn) l^e natives of India generally have become accustomed. An!d, 
provided they are not required to consume these articles, nor taunted as to 
their religious scruples on the subject, they have no objection to ^erve m 
with them. Moreover, Hindus have, as a rule, nothing to do with their 
masters’ food. There may, occasionally, occur instances where, owing to 
the native community, amongst whom Europeans are settling for the first 
j^me, having had no previous intercourse with us, or where the people, are 
unusually bigoted, it would be well to confine the animal part of the 
dietary to mutton, poultry, and fish. But these are exceptional' cases. 
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^ ^Enocr 

It has been assumed that beer, or wine, is a uecesaity in li^a» 
From the experience, which has been accumulating dui^g we 
past few years, it is evident that, for those in health, there is no 
necessity whatever. Numbers enjoy excellent unbroken health 
without it — better health, too, than those who take it, — and there 
are now many thousands (over 10,000) European soldiers in 
India who are total abstainers. The idea of living through the 
hot weather and the rains without a bottle* of beer at tiffin 
(luncheon), and another at dinner, would be considered by the 
majority of old Indians as simpb, impossible. But such objectors 
have never tried to do without it. They have* had no object in 
abstaining. Lady doctors have. The^ go to practise amongst a 
nation of water drinkers — intoxicating beverages being interdicted 
to all races alike, — and one of the first questions put to a lady 
doctor wiH probably be, ‘‘Lady, do you' drink shrab (a generic 
term for beer, wine, or spirits). If the answer be in the negative^ 
the report of the lady doctor’s abstinence will soon be circulated, 
greatly to her advantage, throughout the community amount, 
whom her work will lie. One of the saddest resiuts of the 
reception of our Western civilization by tho educated natives of 
India is the facility with which so many ^ of them — educated 
Bengalees especially — have adopted our drinking customs, and 
brought themselves to a premature end. Some of the young 
native doctors, educated at the medical college in Calcutta, are 
in the habit of prescribing “spiritus vini GaLllici” (Anglid^, 
brandy) for their patients who are given to drink : whereby they 
greatly aid in spreading the evil. I would strongly recommend 
everyone whcr is contemplating an Indian career — ^lady doctors 
especially for the reasons above ^ven — to try and become 
abstainers before they leave home. Xet them test the statement 
that wine, or beer, is necessary ; and I venture to say that their 
verdict, if they are steadfast and loyal to themselves, will, as a 
rule, be in favour of abstinence. Alcohol has none of the virtues 
usually ascribed to it ; but it tends, on the contrary, to weaken 
the constitution and to shorten life. In India, if resorted to as 
a support — I speak from experience — during the exhausting hot 
season, it will have exactly the opposite eifect. The exhaustira 
and lassitude will increase; the nervous system will becomq^ 

* Beer is exported to India in bottles holding imperial pints and half* 
pints, though they are commonly spoken of as quarts an<| pints. The 
enormous quantity of this beverage consumed by Europeans throughotit 
India has led to the discreditable observation that, if the British power 
ceased to govern, the principal evidence of its rule, would be the empty 
beer and brandy bottles scattered over the country. 
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debilitated and irritable, accompanied by indigestion and other 
ti'oubles depending upon the* natnrel tendency of the indiridual ; 
and the general^ health will be undermined ; — all ending in a 
return to England and a vigorous, though unmerited, abuse of 
the clibiate. There may sometimes occur cases where f he lady 
dnds that she is really better if she takes something stronger 
than water at dinner. If this be so, I would urge her to 
remember that alcohol feeds upon itself, and that the less, there- 
fore, she takes of it — it should be only at meals and in medicinal 
quantities — the better. With some, even a small (half a pint) 
bottle of beer, or other form of m^t liquor, disagrees ; and a 
glass of light wine, as claret or some continental wine, is found 
to answer better. . Neither sherry nor port should be touched. 
Country bottled beer must especially be eschewed, as the natiyes 
are apt to buy up empty bottles (if the label be left), and, filling 
them with so-called beer, to palm them off as European bottled. 
Brandy and all spirits must be religiously avoided as beverages. 

There is a general impression that the water in India is 
bad ; and* that, therefore, a little brandy is necessary to purify it. 
But brandy has no such effect, and is an evil in itself. Water 
varies much in character, «--that drawn from some rivers, and from 
wells that are kept free from impurities, being sufficiently pure. 
Water from village tanks and village wells is, however, to be 
suspected; and it is, therefore, wise to always boil and filter 
every kind of water, from whatsoever source sjipplied. The 
filters ordinarily used in European,, and in some native, families — 
three large earthern vessels (one above another), the two upper 
having a layer of charcoal and sand, and perforated at the 
bottom — answering every purpose. Everyone who goes to India 
should be provided with a portable filter, which will be found 
most useful in travelling. One of the spongy iron filters is 
perhaps as good as any. ' When away from home it is not 
always easy to have the drinking ' water boiled and filtered, 
Oondy’s fluid — two or three drops to a suraee"^* full — will then 
serve the same purpose. In malarious districts, or in villages 
where there is cholera, the well and tank water of the pl^ 
should be religiously shunned. When visiting such localities, 
soda, or other aerated water procured from a reliable source^ 
that supplied by some native merchants is of very doubtful 
quality — is the safest kind of drink. Death may occur from 
drinking the local water. 

One of the readiest ways of cooling water-^water t^ncooled is 
lukewarm and undrinkable — ^is (where ice cannot be procured) 
to fill a suraee, surround it with wet grass or straw, and suspend 

* A portable earthen vessel for containing drinking water. For travel- 
ling, those cov^ered with wicker-work are the best. 
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it hx the open air. The evaporation from She grass or straw-^ 
if there be wind this *is of c<mrse greater-^causes the Water to 
be sufficiently cooled ; or, the auraee may be hjing up in front 
of the tatty, within. No house should be without ioe, if it can 
possibly be obtained, as it is s'ometifnes required in siclffiess; 
and its application may contribute to the saving of a life. 

For assuaging thirst during the day, and as a beverage at 
breakfast and in the evening, there is nothing better than tea; 
for day drinking most people prefer it cold. Cocoa fattens, and 
coffee, is heating. The well-to-do natives drink a sherbet com- 
posed of lemon- juice, sugar and water; and there is nothing 
more refreshing. As in eating so in drinking ; the tendency is 
to drink too much. The excuse for it is, of course, greater in a 
hot country than at home, as in the former there is more or less 
of a drain upon the system in the shape of perspiration. There 
is, however, always a large proportion of water in food ; and in 
England really very little is required, separately. As a rule, 
it is quite unnecessary between meals, one or •two acidulated 
lozenges being sufficient to remove the dry state of the mouth 
and back of the throat, which, with many persons, is mistaken 
for genuine thirst. A glass of iced-water is very refreshing 
and invigorating ; but it is not unattended with danger when 
taken on an empty stomach, or when the body is heated. A 
severe attack of diarrhoea — death even — ^may be the consequence 
of so doing. 

OLOXniNG. 

It is generally looked upon as a necessity — ^the idea being 
fostered by those interested — that persons who are going to 
reside in India should take a large outfit ; the truth being that 
all articles of clothing may be procured of sufficiently good 
^ality and quite as reasonably (sometimes much more so) in 
the country itself. A limited amount of wearing apparel — more 
of some things •being required, e.ff., underclothing, than of 
others — will suffice. 

JSats and Bonnets . — One or two hats and one or two bonnets 
would be quite sufficient, one of the former being used on the 
passage out.« Fashions are continually changing, and India 
does not delay in adopting what is new. An anti-sun hat made 
of pith — those shaped like mushrooms are perhaps the leaet 
becoming but they afiPord the best protection — may be obtained 
for the equivalent of a shilling in India : and the nearer the 
colour is to white the better. Very serviceable cork hats axa 
sometimes procurable : but, whatever the material, a hat should 
be selected in which, besides the usual perforations in ike 
crown, there is room for free ventilation within ; which can be 
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pi^vided for bj a iipaoe being left between, .the framework^ 
a kind of girdle, that fits round the head and the inner suxface 
of the hai This space should be large enough &r the.purpose, 
and yet not too large ; as the admission of a quantity of heated 
air may, in the hot season, indhce an attack of sunstroke. A. 
large green leaf — either a cabbage, or a plaintain, Iqaf, 
or a layer of leaves — ^placed within the hat, and occasionally 
renewed, helps to keep the head cool. In addition to the pugree 
or turban — a fold of white doth (coloured cloths are showy but 
useless) wound two or three times round the body of the hat,., 
and terminating in a tail some seven or eight inches long and 
four inches wide, — a quilting of (white calico covered) cork, of 
somewhat smaller dimensions, both in length and width, and 
a couple of inches thick, should be sewn into the back of the* 
dress, so as to cover the nape of the neck. The spinal cord in 
this situation is very liable to be afiected by the sun, and a really 
serviceable tail to the pugree, together with this quilting, 
furnish a valuable defence. 

Protection for the Eyes, in the shape of a blue or green veil, 
or a pair of spectacles of the same colour or smoked, is also 
very requisite; as intense headache, culminating in a form of 
sunstroke, may be caused by their exposure to the sun’s rays in 
the hot weather, or even by the glare from dusty roads, stones, 
water, &c. 

A fulUmed umbrella — a sunshade in fact as well as in name~ 
with a deep-fringed white cover (Removable in view to washing) 
is also a valuable protection, though often ridiculed by the young 
and inexperienced. Its value consists in the fact that,, whilst 
affording thorough protection from the sun, it allows of free 
ventilation. Those, who have felt the benefit of an umbrella 
in tropical countries, very wisely continue its use, in weather* 
requiring it, on their return to Europe. 

* Presses, — The dresses that have been worn'' at home will be 
serviceable in the cold weather in India. With regard to 
dresses suitable to the country, and indeed to articles of dothing 
generally, the natives are quite competent to make anything. 
Their power of imitation — the same remark applies to the 
Ohinese, of whom there is a colony in almost every part of the 
world — ^is wonderful : in fact, they sometimes imitate rather toe 
doaely; — occasionally taking infinite pains (unless told to the 
contrary), when making a new dress, to reproduce a patch, a 
dam, or any other blemish* that existed in the old one! All 
they require is a pattern; and intending emigrants should 
' therefore provide themselves with one, at any rate, or more of 
lingyerv..5‘ctide of dress for this express purpose. 
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It must always be borne in mind *tbat*^dark clotihes^ which 
absorb and retain heat, ane n^t suited for the hot weather in 
India ; whereas those that are light coloured-pthe nearer t6^ 
white the better, — which reflect and reject it, are specially well* 
adapted for the East generally. Serges of different tej^itires 
(nayy-blue or grey are the best colours) will do for ordinary 
cold weather wear and on board ship. Of flannel dresses, those 
of the same colour are preferabla: print flannels soon become 
shabby. Muslins are very suitaole. Silk dresses are mostly 
worn, in the cold season, in the evening ; — ^the bodices, however, 
being of muslin, if worn in the hot months, on account of the 
heat, and the perspiration which would spoil those made of silk. 
Tussa silk is very suitable for all seasons except the cold. 
Zephyrs and nuns’ veiling, in the lighter colours, are useful in 
the hot weather. Biding habits are made of brown hcdland for 
the hot, and of cloth for the cold, season. 

UndsrclotKing . — The necessary requirements in all under* 
clothing, especially in that next the body, are that it should (1) 
enable the latter to retain its warmth ^ (2) that it should admit 
of free transpiration from the skin; and (3) that thisTast (tha 
skin) should be protected from being chilled. Nothing fulflls 
these requirements so well as wool (flannel), which is as useful 
in India as in England : indeed, it is especially needed there to 
fulfil the second and third requirements. Perspiration being, 
as a rule, so excessive, it should be provided with a free vent ; 
and, considering the tendency to chilling when the surface is thus 
covered with moisture — the body being, it probably may be, 
heated and somewhat fatigued at the same time, a condition 
very favourable to the prejudicial operation of cold, — ^t}ie 
material next the skin should be competent to protect it. 
Woollen fabrics are, best of all, suited for underclothing in 
India; but, as to many skins they ate extremely irritating, a 
mixture of wool and cottoh will, in such cases, answer the same 
purpose. Silk is* soft and pleasant, and equally effective, but 
sometimes proves too electrical. Linen is out of the question, 
as it rapidly abstracts heat from the body, and, becoming satur- 
ated with perspiration, acts like a cold poultice. A cholera belt — 
one may be qiade of chamois leather — is especially useful for 
those who are susceptible of chills in this part of the body. 
Underclothing for India, except that next the skin, may be 
made exclusively of longcloth ; the fine variety called nainsook 
is eloellent and extensively used, any other material sudi as 
would do for home wear being too heavy and hot, except in tJie 
very^cold weather and in the Mils. Flannel night-suits ore very 
desirable for children, who, owing to the extreme heat, are apt 
to be restless and roll about,, and who, being bathed in perspira- 
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tion, would receiy^;^ were it sot for such a covering, a serious 
chilly in consequence of the sleeping coolie sudde^y waking 
up and giving ^e slowly-swaying and almost quiescent punkah 
a series of spasmodic and draught-producing jerks* 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon all ladies — upon 
everyone in fact — going to India, that clothing of every des- 
cription, for day as well as for night, should be made to fit easily, 
if not loosely. The eleganj figures of many of the native 
women, as may be seen any evening when they journey (carrying 
children and water-vessels) to and from the wells or holy rivers, 
furnish ample evidence that compression of the body is not 
essential to its graceful development. Their light clothing, 
whilst completely covering the body — am not now speaking 
of the lowest classes whose apparel is often more scanty, — ^is 
yet very loosely fitting. 

Overclothing , — ^An ulster, a light dust-coat, and shawls, will 
all be useful, during the cold weather, in the plains, or in the 
hills. The beet form of waterproof cloak is a poncho (similar to 
that worn by some South American Indians), lengthened so as 
to cover even the feet. A tweed, light both in texture and 
colour, should first be rendered waterproof — the tailor will get 
this done, — and then made into a cloak, with or without arm- 
holes, and buttoning in front. Such a cloak, impervious to rain 
yet allowing free transpiration from the body — ordinary water- 
proofs are impervious to both, — would be specially useful in the 
hills. Siphonias and such-like waterproof garments, attractive 
from their lightness and somewhat graceful appearance, are apt, 
if folded up in the cold season, to become agglutinated, in the 
hot weather, into one compact and inseparable mass. A water- 
proof sheet, and a waterproof bag, will be found useful when 
travelling in rainy weather. 

Stochings . — ^Plain thread stockings are preferable to those 
made of cotton, being cooler; but open patterns are objection- 
able on account of the mosquitoes in the plains and of fieas in the 
hills. Silk stockings, where silk is admissible, are delightfully 
cool. 

Boots and Shoes are worn very much as at home, according 
to season and locality^; shoes for the house, and boots for 
walking. Strong boots are needed in the hills. Chinamen 
make excellent boots and shoes, and at reasonable rates. 

Qhves . — Silk gloves are best suited for the hot weather. 
Kid ^oves are worn in the winter months ; but are apt to be- 
come spotted during the rains. This may be prevented by 
wrapping them (all kinds of gloves) in dry flannel and keepiUg 
the paclmge in wide-mouthed glass-stoppered bottles. 
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Ga%t$rB , — ^At some hill stations leeches--^mall but yor^ious 
— are apt to find their wi^ over the boot or shoe and attach 
themselyes to the bare fiesh, their presence becoming disclosed by 
the stodking being stained, or saturated even in eftme parts, irith 
blood. They are especially plentiful in the damper localmes ; 
but, in truth, they are, as a rule, less troublesome in the station 
itself than in the interior, as they, who^ ramble about to enjoy 
walking or the scenery, to botanise or geologise, discover to 
their cost. The best defence agaihst these latent marauders is 
a pair of leather gaiters smeared over with a coating of salted 
grease. Sometimes a good deal of blood is lost ; and the bites 
may become troublesome sores. 

Waahing , — ^It is fortunate that, in a country where changes 
are so frequently required — some garments must, during the 
hot season, be changed every day, if not oftener,--^the co^t of 
washing is not thereby increased. Like all other servants, the 
washerman (dhobie) of the establishment is paid monthly, and 
there are no extras. In certain exceptional casea he is paid by 
the piece. With reference to this necessity for constant washing, 
it mil be requisite to take out a good supply of underclothing — 
the exact amount will depend upon circumstances and -may be 
ascertained from any lady of experience — both for the com- 
mencement of Indian life and for board ship. ' It is not always 
easy to get anything washed on the journey to India ; and it is 
a risk to let articles be taken out of the vessel. 

(To he continued,) 
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Christmas Day, 1950. — I had slept long, and my awaking 
was only 'an interruption to the unconsciousness of profound 
sleep. It left me in a dream. I see traces of past years, 
but old scenes are repeopled. Still, however, I feel the contrast 
of the beauty and the love of Creation with the mystery of 
sorrow and of what seems evil; but a firmer hope sustains me 
— a firmer faith — and there are clearer gleams, which teach 
me that 

“ Our life, with all it yields of joy and woe. 

And hope and fear, 

^ ' Is just our chance o’the prize of learning love/’ , 
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Peace and ord^r, hand in hand, have resulted in some 
progress, and are less dashed by dbnfusion and anarchy. I 
dare not risb.the effort which belongs to any attempt at 
utterance, but must trust my impressions to rude notes made 
on a gardener's note-book, which I found on a bench, with its 
pen, a pointed knife, in the garden. The Papyrus leaves will 
record my experiences; everything is altered; my language 
may be too ancient to be understood. 

My dream finds me in a place which had been endeared 
to me in the olden days, in the Government House garden 
at Guindy, near Madras, surrounded by shrubberies, in an 
obscure, bower facing the lawns and walks of that lovely 
garden. People walked about and talked together as of old ; 
they never noticed me, and I wanted nothing except my trea- 
sured knife and the Papyrus leaves, whibh were growing 
close to my bower. 

I believe ‘other, beings haunt my garden — in fact, I am 
sure they do, — but we have not yet regained each other. I 
still feel fettered to the earthly life of that Eden by an 
•enduring fascination, which I suppose must yet be con- 
quered. For a time the voices of Earth intervene. 1 I seem 
to understand much that is said, and much that is unspoken. 
Pjpobably, I am still dreaming. I fancy the twentieth century 
is far advanced. ^ 

A beautiful little building has appeared in my dear 
garden — a long, low cross-like Colonnade, in the centre of 
which is a lovely fountain, around which are tiers of seats 
between the columUs. The centre is open to the sky. The 
•colonnade is built of a,5nowy-white cement, as bright and 
Jiard as marble; it is a beautiful material, known only at 
Madras, where it is to be seen in perfection.. The proportion 
•of the building is perfect; such harmony of- form seems 
linked with an idea of music. The colonnades are two deep 
on each side. Birds love the place : they always begin the 
day there in full chorus. Many lovely birds flash in and out 
4tnd rest on the roof. I can watch them freely, but they 
don't seem frightened. Those sweet little Honey-suckers, 
which used to be my especial delight, are always hovering 
near in the early morning ; they feast in the hearts of the 
flowers, and come out of them more like large moths and 
butterflies than birds. This Kiosk is a delight. Snakes avoid 
it ; a rocky, rough fence repels them, and they never enter 
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the little “pleasaunce” ^hich suTroands the Colonnade. The 
grass grows close round it? e^vlBi* soft and green, and watered by 
a gentle rivulet which tuns round the building, guarded by soft 
mosses, except where it flows under the low, broad, kwely 
flights of steps by which you enter each colonnade. The 
gardener is most careful to supply the water, which comes 
from a distant source. The birds come in the early morning 
and bathe and plume themselves. I never disturb them, but 
the moment the gardener’s step is heard they are gone. 

Towards evening, human beings often crowd into thb 
Kiosk to listen to music, which comes from a distant 
part of the garden. Society is greatly changed : it is not so 
exclusively English, and the English are far more friendly 
with the people of the country. They talk freely, and the 
barrier of language seems almost removed on both sides. 
Hindoo ladies appear always at these garden parties, and 
are often numerous. Clearly those who appear are very well 
educated, and have given up the distinctions belonging to 
•caste, for otherwise (according to the old regime) their appear- 
ance would have been impossible. 

A few minutes before sunset music ceases, and sometimes 
at that time the seats round the central fountain in the 
Kiosk are filled by those who wish to watch the Lily in,^a 
fdlintaiii while its great buds open. It is a beautiful sight, 
and the gardener announces beforehand, as of old, that a bud 
of the Victoria Regia will open. The sight lasts about fifteen 
minutes.. Those, who care to watch, it are asked to be silent ; 
for each leaf proclaims its liberty by d little salute like a 
faint pistol-shot, and then falls slowly back into its lovely 
flower-form, and by its first breath or exhalation the air i§ 
perfumed. This*takes place at sunset. Often the host Md 
hostess come/together to enjoy the sight. 

My chief social interest is in watching another side of 
society. There are evenings when none but women appear : 
'^they are very frequent, and evidently they have become 
usual in the Indian society in Madras, from the plans and 
engagements which are alluded to by those present. Ou 
these occasions, I see that the differences of race have fallen 
into their true proportion, and, while they are respected, they 
are made a link for increased consideration, and common 
interests are so warmly encouraged that a friendly footing has 
been facilitated. Differences are by no means ignored — vir- 
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tually they are fundamental |o be ^uore<V-^ut the 
women of India seem to welcomje common interests, and this 
has broken dQwn the unfriendly indifference and cold as- 
clusiyeness with which English women had been accustomed 
to treat their Indian sisters. The change is a blessed &ne.; 
and the discretion and wisdom with which they amalgamate 
diow that it is a permanent improvement- and Providentially 
guided. 

From my unseen bower, rich in the luxuriant vegetation 
which it is surrounded, — ^rich, too, in the charms of tropical 
existence, when the very glow of colour, the very breath of 
evening, the whispers of the birds, and the murmur of the 
insect world all throb with life, and yet are subdued into 
the calm peace of sunset, — the unity^ and concord of Nature 
is realised, the tenderness of her order is felt; often a fresh 
convictioli comes home to me, and as the silent stars shine 
forth they seecn to unravel the mystery and dark sorrows of 
Earth. • They silently proclaim ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of 
Law ” — universal love. Life is to teach love. 

The work of love from man to man, from man to God, 
practically recognised, would leave no place for evil, nor for 
sorrow, nor even for doubt. Selfishness would be impossible. 
Lwe, in supreme dominion, can only prove “ love casteth out 
Resignation to a recognised Father is absolute 
obedience to* His will. Instead of the short-sighted struggles 
for earthly happiness, it would be rest, infinite rest and 
perfect peace, even though it can only result from dynamic 
struggles — struggles .between passions and powers of evil with 
the sovereign sway of the Law of Love. This truth realises 
a “Comforter:” our obfedience to it reveals the unity of 
Crod’s laws. Conscience is the universal Christ- voice, com- 
manding men of every faith, and overwhelmiiag every division, 
because “ God is Love.” “Love is the fulfilling of law.” God’s 
law is one; but Faith must learn to work by love alone, 
ilan’s law is self-love: it works by strife, and self-love is 
blinded to believe lies ; but the poets of later days have learnt 
and spoken tlieir message, and are inspiring the world with 
this thought A reconciliation of all men seems dawning ftom 
beyond the world’s hopeless misery and passing shadows. 

“ Bing in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Bing out the darkness of the land, 

Bing in the Christ that is to be.’* 
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I am roused from tny meditatioiis 6y the return of day, 
end must describe mj% fovourite evenings in the Kiosk. 
Music is always heard in the distance, ffhe guests are 
women ; they stroll through the four colonnades towpds th^ , 
lily fountain, in varied costumes. The occasional visitor, who 
does not belong to the society of friendly women who are^ 
oftenest there, may generally be recognised by her more* 
luxurious and expensive 'Hoilette.” The English women 
dress far more simply than used to be the case ; they think 
mure of their own comfort and activity, and of the climate, 
and rather avoid the old-fashioned, and ignorant idea that 
dress should be the display of expense, either in its material, 
or in its form ; but the effect is far prettier, and they seem 
less burdened by useless appendages. Indian muslins and soft 
Indian silks prevail : thus there is less contrast between the 
English and Indian women than of old. But still Indian 
women appear to be their own bankers, and invest their 
money in massive golden ornaments, which th^y enjoy 
wearing, and which always seem to be very characteristic. 
The attendants, all women, are in white. They serve fruit, 
and sweetmeats, and fan those who like it, -and escort visitors 
to and from their carriages, at the garden gate. These 
evenings have a purpose, and instead of* the constrajned 
formality of old days, these dear women chat happily 'and 
freely. They are full of animation, and generally discuss 
subjects in which they are greatly interested ; and, as I said 
before, Language is no longer a difficulty. 

The other evening they brought most lovely embroideries 
to show each other. These were carefully examined, and 
patterns, were chosen from among them to be copied in the 
schools : they yere entrusted to three or four who made the 
work their charge, and it was agreed that old materials, or 
exact copies of old material, old colours and ancient patterns 
were to be exclusively used. Then followed a most 
interesting discussion. The contributors were greatly 
pleased that they had inherited these treasures from a time 
which had originated so much that was acknowledged as 
beautiful by the civilised world. They tried to reconcile this 
with the undeniable state of degradation and ignorance ^hioh 
had prevailed for so long among Indian women: As I 
wondered and watched, 1 found my dear women formed a 
sort of “ association ” or social Guild ; and they had rules of 

3 
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their own, whicKwerc observed by the members of the GuUd 
more than by many others who weite occasional visitors and 
comparative strangers. The chief distinction of the Guild 
.was that its members were studiously considerate and 
courteous to everyone : that they were dressed, as a rule, 
inexpensively, and that generally they were trying to promote 
some useful or interesting occupation. Differences of religion 
were carefully avoided; personal remarks were of course 
impossible. I fancied the hostess always changed the subject 
if it ever show^cd a tendency to become ill-natured in 
repeating the gossip of the place. Neither formality, nor 
familiarity, disturbed the friendliness, and yet no effort seemed 
necessary. 

The English women were as kind and friendly and res- 
pectful as could be desired, and this was fully appreciated 
and recognised by the most friendly resj^onse from both the 
Mahomedan ami Hindoo Indies ])resent. One evening a large 
number of women met 1,o w^elcome a Hindoo Eance, and on 
the same day a Maheunedan Princess, who vras a stranger^ 
appeared. They came witli attendants, according to their 
separate custonjs, but almost ignored the presence of other 
guests. After the first exchange of greetings and introduc- 
tions, the hosteSs said she should like to explain the naturje 
of Mie Society to all lier guests, as so many were present. 
She spoke as freely in their language as did the other English 
women. She said : 

** W e are all friends who meet here. If you approve of our 
Society, we shall comit on including the guests among us as 
‘sisters' to aid us in our schemes, and we shall ask you to carry 
on the work which originated during the reign of QueenVictoiia 
the Empress of India. Her reign was especially blessed by 
the influence of Prince Albert, her husband, who*^ om the first 
supported her in trying above all things to live for the good of 
their people. Education in England and in India is largely 
indebted to the encouragemenl given in the earliest years of 
their reign. The efforts made, were not only international, 
but t^^y aimed at universal progresfS and co-operation. The 
furthest and humblest colony, and the most distant and 
obscure people, were invited to assist the efforts which were 
vtlien made to promote the happiness of mankind; and, to 
^s^ass from great measures to the small work in which we are 
here engaged, our existence as a Guild is one small result, for 
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in letters to her Representatives in India the Queen* would 
say : ‘ Tell the women df Ihdia our wish is that they should 
be as happy and as prosperous as ‘they carf be. Let them 
realise that we wish for their friendship, and will ;3fivo thet^ 
ours; but try, not to chafe them about any differences in 
their customs. They will teach us much we shall he glad to 
learn, and will quickly adopt our ways if they see that they 
work for true happiness.* The object of the (iuild is to create 
a link throughout India between all women who will co- 
operate with us. No one who disapproves is expected to 
revisit us ; but if you honour v.s by coming again, it is hoped 
you will consent to give ns the advantage of your support 
and co-operation, and help us to spread our Society through- 
out India. Our object is to have some common bond of work 
in which we can together help women anti children, the 
sick and tlie afflicted, everywhere. The differences essential 
to our races must be respecited, and we fire very happy in 
finding how much there is, in which we can help each other.” 
It was then stated that English and Indian ladies, who are 
established in different places as medical women or doctors, 
had proved how much good they could do in soothing and 
attending the sufferings of their follow-women ; find, moreover, 
it was stated that they would form centres for fresh branches 
of the Guild wherever tliey lived. 

The little speech was xvell received. It was in perfect 
Hindoostanee of the old-fashioned courteous sort, always in 
the tliird person, like the juetty Tuscan Italian, and far more 
likely to carry weight than any interpreter could make it; 
but I wondered how the difficulty of language had been 
mastered. 

^ welcome was very prettily sung, and the 

daughters m the hostess and others handed sweetmeats 
round. The work of that evening was a lesson, given by a 
Hindoo lady doctor — a lesson in bandaging and in dress- 
ing wounds. The children’s ankles or arms were bandaged. 
The visitors took active interest in their lesson, and 
promised to come again. Indian ladies were thea asked to 
give a lesson in their art of rubbing and champooing; this 
request Received a warm response. 

During the next few weeks the meetings were'planm^ 
in the other houses of those present. The strictest economy 
was to be observed by the members of the Guild; they were 
- 3 ♦ 
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.to try and be usefuralways, and aim at relieving trouble, but 
never encourage expensive habits e 

They were invited to meet again in the Kiosk in a month. 
Gradually they dispersed towards the garden gate, where 
attendants with palanquins and carriages were waiting. The 
Mahomedan Princess kept to the old custom of seclusion, and 
after she had got into the family coach, attended by her family 
and maidens, the coachman brought the horses and they drove 
away. I saw that many of these ideas of female seclusion 
were re^ined, and yet no objection was made to increased 
and extended exertions for promoting education and im- 
proving Indian Homes, where social progress must really 
seek its surest and highest developments, both moral and 
intellectual. 

M. C. Hobakt, 


A WOED ABOUT ENGLAND -VISITING INDIAN 
YOUTHS. 


Assuming that the advantages of coming to England for 
the purpose of study are a great many, still a question may 
be asked by some which must be answered. It is this : 
‘ Do the Indian youths who come over to this country acquire 
those advantages, and thus benefit their communities in any 
very substantial manner ? If so, how far ? If not, why not ? ’ 

It must be allowed at the outset that the real good of 
noming to England is, and perhaps for a long time will 
remain, an ideal which Indian youths ought to realise, but 
which few will succeed in realising ; and this, not because 
the ideal is unattainable, but because there are 'p»t present so 
many obstacles in the way. These obstacles appear to me to 
urise from three sources : (1) Erom Indian society and its 
customs. (2) Erom the change of circumstances attending 
leaving home for study in England. (3) Erom the students 
themselves. We shall glance at these points in order. 

L , Most of the Indian youths who come over to England 
are married men, which is no small obstacle. It is a great 
tiial to leave one*s wife for three or four years. While this 
sacrifice makes both parties miserable, it frustrates, not to an 
inconsiderable extent, the very object for which it is made. 
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If pain entails, as the philosophers say, a loss of healthy and 
useful energy, then cer&inly our young men, thus “ sicklied 
over with the pale cast of thought” and afixiety, are in a 
large measure robbed of that vivacious energy which* is the 
secret of success in every walk of life. It is not a senti- 
mental evil, though it may appear to bo such because those who 
really feel it are shy of exjTOSsing it. Marriage influences 
the conduct of students in another way too. By thrusting 
upon them at an early age the cares and anxieties of married 
life, and by exposing them to social censure if they make 
light of those cares and anxieties, it compels them to narrow 
the horizon of their activities, and to attend to those things 
only which serve immediate interest. It has been said that 
man livetli not by bread alone ; but these youths are, as a 
matter of necessity, obliged to act on the quite opposite 
principle, namely, that man does live by bread alone ; and thus, 
when they come over to England for study, they dpvote all 
their time and energy to professional work, and to nothing 
else. We cannot blame them for this, as it is not given to 
everybody to rise above the pressure of social praise and 
blame. Besides, maiTiage has thrown on them the duty of 
earning money for those that depend on them. The blame 
rests upon parents who doom their children to wreck and 
ruin for the gratification of their own whims. 

We have to consider another fact, daily rising into pro- 
minence. Such a burning longing .for visiting England has 
sprung up in our young men, that some of them sometimes 
come over here without the consent *of their parents and 
guardians, and in consequence of. this have to suffer more 
than others. Our society is always " red in tooth and claw ” 
fl.gainst such iweligious proceedings ; but when it finds the 
culprit’s parents on its side, its power of tyrannising over 
him is infinitely increased. So long as young men come* 
over here, as they have hitherto been doing, some with, and 
some without, their parents’ consent, but all of them worried 
with the cares and anxieties regarding their wives, and their 
own position in the society on their return home, they can 
never avail themselves of the many advantages AYhich England 
offers. They may — they certainly do — open the house of 
bondage and pave the way for others, but they cannot enjdjr 
themselves the blessings of the Promised Land. 

II. We come now to the obstacles arising from the 
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altered circumstances under which Indian youths have to 
live when they come to this coKutiy. . 

Most of the Indian students in England have passed only 
througli the lower classes of Indian schools. Consequently, 
their knowledge of the English language and science is very 
scanty, and they do not know what steps they should take 
for self- culture. . It is absurd to expect these young men, so 
little advanced in education, to steer their course* clear of all 
obstacles to a desirable goal. Still, we find that people do 
expect this. They think that the same schoolboys, who perhaps 
never attend to their studies without the fear of the rod, who 
do not know at home how to manage small affairs, and are 
not allowed to have chaige of any money lest they spend it 
in foolish ways, can be trusted with thousands of rupees, 
and can be expected, when far aw^ay from the watchful eye 
of their parents, not only to attend to their studies, but to 
find out for thetnselves the best and most suitable means for 
improvement. This is certainly the climax of folly; and 
then it is not all. These schoolboys are allowed to make the 
choice of a profession too. The most important of all the 
steps in life is the one which turns an irresponsible school- 
boy into a man of the world ; and i'ew and far betw’een are 
the instances when this transition is undergone successfully. 
But what a meutal twist in our people to suppose that young 
men, who are perfect strangers to the ups and dowjis of life, 
and whose intellect is yet in a very crude state, w^ould be 
able to decide for themselves the course they need to follow 
in life ! This is passing strange. You shall judge them by 
their fruits,” say the sages. Let us look at the fruit of this 
perversity. Law has the greatest attraction for Indian youths 
here. Why ? Because the title of “ Barristpr-at-Law ” is a 
very imposing title ; it gives a position in socieV^ and — this 
is the chief reason — it is easier to get through the Bar 
Examinations than auy other. And for the purpose of 
** getting through,” some of our young men read with tutors 
from the very beginning. If you ask them why they do not 
iirork for themselves instead of engaging tutors, the answer 
is, “ Because our tutor can coach us up for Examination in 
three months! ” Surely, a most satisfactory answer I Some 
young men go to Cambridge or Oxford, and we have the 
proud satisfaction of having Oxford and Cambridge B.A/s, 

All this betrays a very mistaken notion regarding the 
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object of sending young men to England. What is the real 
object of coming to this cfTuntry ? Certainly not simply to 
pass the University examinations, or the professioiiarexami- 
nations, such as for the Bar, Medicine, &c. These things ean be 
done very well at home. Even the Bar, without some other 
qualifications, has no advantage over the Indian Law exami- 
nations. By this 1 do not mean that these examinations are 
of no use ; I simply contend that they are not the primary 
object for which Indians should be sent over here. The 
primary object must be something which cannot be obtained 
in India. If the mysterious Providence which broke up a 
noble family more than three thousand years ago, has, after 
many a wandering, -joined the dispersed members of that 
family together, so that no man may put them asunder, it is 
necessary that, to insure tlie permanence of this happy union, 
they should understand each other. This is a thing vrhich 
the Indians can never accomplish without seeing the English 
life as it is, and not as they suppose it to be. When I 
advoC?ite a thorough acquaintance with the life of English 
people, I include many things : 1 mean their characters, cus- 
toms and manners, as well as the various institutions which 
have been conducive to their progress. What is the good of 
University degrees, if we do not know how the sanitation of 
such a large place as London is managed ? We always hear 
very pathetic wailings over the sufferings of enforced widow- 
hood, but very seldom anything about the periodical out- 
breaks of cholera and small-pox. In India we have societies 
for Social Keform (which simply means the reform of early 
marriage and widowhood) ; but I am not aware of the 
existence of any society for introducing vaccination into 
villages or even large to*wns. This appears to me a sad 
anomaly, ww worthy the consideration of thoughtful Indians, 
Dozens of instances may be given showing how necessary is 
it for us to study carefully the various instruments which 
keep the whole social machinery of England in good ..order. 
These are the things which cannot be so well learnt in India 
as here. Practiced men, as long as they get the highly* 
buttered toast of a Government employment, may laugh 
at this; but, looking at the question from an impersoi^ 
point of view, I cannot help thinking that, even for 4he 
permanent security of bread-and-butter, a knowledge of 
that social masonry is necessary which teaches us to 
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build with our own hands, and which, making self-help and 
co-operation the corner-stones of* naMonal character, imparts 
an independentf strength and harmony to the whole social 
fabric* 

I think that so long as one of these conditions ds not 
fulfilled, a great deal of the present evil will remain. Young 
men must be sent here, either to begin their education, or to 
finish it. That is to say, they must be either educated here 
from their very childhood, or sent over here after having 
received a good University education in India. To send 
them from the second or entrance class of Indian schools is a 
very imprudent step. It causes a dangerous break in their 
education; and even if they pass their -examination in due 
time, they do so in a way unworthy of a rational being. 
But as, at present these young men are generally sent from 
the lower classes of Indian schools, they suffer very much 
from the change. With their ej^ea unused to the effects of 
light, they are removed from the darkness of their home to 
the glare of another sky, which also appears to them * dark 
with the excess of light.” 

There is a third condition on which it is necessary to say 
a word. The Indian students who come over to England 
have often nobody to take care of them and give them advice 
in matters of study. There are for Indian youths so many 
temptations to go wrong in this country, that it appears to 
me of paramount importance that something should be done 
to give them guidance and advice wdien they first ariive here. 
In this matter, the co-operation, not of the students, but of 
the parents and guardians of these students, is needed. Thfey 
ought to be told the many dangers which l>eset young men 
here, who have any money in their pockets. They ought to be 
told tile difficulties which those young men have vo encounter 
in matters of study, and wliich they very often fail to over- 
come. To effect this purpose, a very opportune suggestion 
h^ been made by the National Indian Association ; and it is 
neeHful to bring it to the notice of the public-spirited educated 
Indians, whose approval is necessary to make the proposed 
scheme practicable. That there is a great need of some 
such institution as would serve as a source of all necessary 
guidance to Indian youths in this country, every man who 
has given any thought to the subject will admit ; and the 
National Indian Association has proposed a solution of this 
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difficulty. Those Indians and Englishmen who are interested 
in the movement of Indian students coming over to England 
should examine the scheme carefully, and see "if it really does 
not remedy the present evil. • 

For my part, I think that the scheme is full of promise. 
In my opinion, it in a very large measure remedies those 
difficulties and drawbacks in the way of England^visiting 
youths that liave been pointed out in this article. If any- 
body says (as I have heard many people say) that the scheme 
is not practicable, I answer, “ Because you do not want to 
make it practicable.’’ Is the sche me too expensive ? No. Does 
it in any way interfere with the student’s liberty of action ? 
No ; it simply wants to check young men from going wrong. 
It takes them as homeless, friendless students, and gives 
them good counsel. Does it in any way obstruct their work ? 
No ; on the contrary, it tells them the very best places where 
they ought to go for education — the very Uest means with 
which they can make the best of their stay in England. If, 
in spite of those good things which it promises to Indian 
youths, our people call it chimerical or impracticable, then 
they must have got some clairvoyant power with which they 
can realise the wants of their children whom they send to 
England, and the dangers and drawbacks which beset them 
at every turn as soon as they arrive here, in a far better and 
clearer way t^ian those persons who, both from their experi- 
ence of the place and of education, may be expected to be the 
best guides to these students. 

III. The third kind of obstacle? lies in the students 
themselves. Some Indians, after their return from this 
country, yield, to smooth their })assage in life, to the wishes 
of their fan^ioe at home, and perform all sorts of penances 
(SrashcMt)r Even some friends of Keform occasionally 
approve of such conduct; but I consider it an evil. One 
Indian who, after his return home, surrenders his principles 
to the superstitions of his people, does more harm to his 
society than tw^enty fanatics can ever succeed in doing. 
What is the good of anybody’s coming to England, if, on his 
return, he has not the courage to follow the principles he has 
formed here ? Some think it is expedient to yield to thdr 
society in such matters ; but I am not a believer in “ pious 
frauds.” Let us follow truth trustfully, and truth will mak^ 
us free. On the other hand, there are some who go to 
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Another extreme, in doing everything they iike, with a light 
heart and a reckless hand, and ‘without any just regard for 
their society. ‘To adopt even unnecessary English customs 
and manners, they think, is one step towards reform; A 
friend of mine attended a social meeting in India with his 
head uncovered (which is considered most objectionable in 
our society), and when asked why he did so, answered 
that he wanted to show his society that he was bent 
upon taming everything upside down. Now, this spirit 
of “ turning everything upside down ” is as reprehensible as 
the spirit of reasonless clinging to the dead letter of old 
superstitions. But such a spirit is often found in those 
young men who liave been brouglil up in England. This 
recklessness on the part of our young men is one of the 
chief causes which check Indian parents from sending their 
sons to England. In this way, they are a source of evil rather 
than of good to tlieir society. Even the educated Indians 
are not very enthusiastic about sending young men to England, 
because many of those who do come here lack that moral 
fibre which is the heart of true patriotism. 

In order to henefit tlieir society, our Indian youths ought 
always to consider two things. First, they must bear in 
mind that the greatest pain of which human nature is sus- 
ceptible is the pain of a new idea ; and it is, therefore, quite 
natural to find their society in a rage against ^heir innova- 
tions. Their aim ought not to be to return sneer for sneer and 
scorn for scorn, but to return good for evil, to give bread in 
return for a stone, to bless tliosc that curse them, as the sun 
shines upon the just and the unjust alike. Secondly, they 
must bear in mind, that during 'their residence in England, 
they, have a higher mission to perform tlian that of mere 
students \ that while they are here it is tlidt^* duty — it 
is their national duty — to study the various institutions 
of this country, to acquire {is much experience as they 
can of public life and movements, in order to raise the tone 
of ‘ their society at home. Whatever may be the voice of 
prejudice, this may be safely foretold, that the English^ 
taught generation, headed by those who have been, or will 
hereafter be, educated in England, is destined to be the 
most powerful element of Indian society. Insignifi^nt 
as tliis movement of the Indians’ coming to England appears, 
still, it has that within which passes show. It has its 
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source in the eternal principles of Progress, and, day by 
day, as it grows older, iti is •sure to grow wider, like a river 
which grows broader as it flows farther away from its 
mountain^spring. • 

A Kashmiri Pandit; 


THE INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION, 1886. 


The Indian and Colonial Exhibition will form the fourth 
of the series ol Exhibitions held at South Kensington, under 
the presidency of H.It.H. the Prince of Wales. The guarantee 
fund amounts to nearly £200,000, a sum far in excess of that 
of any Exhibition which has been held during the last few 
years, 

A great Durbar Hall is to be erected opposite the entrance, 
and in its courtyard Indian arts and manufactures will be 
carried on. The shops and the great Hall are being con- 
structed by native workmen from the Punjab, who have been 
working for some months in the grounds of the Exhibition, 
and in preparing and tilting the carvings. Native artificers, 
syoh as are found witliin the precincts of the palaces and 
temples of India, will illustrate the various trades and 
occupations. 

The courts facing the main entrance to the Exhibition 
Eoad, known as the South (ralleries, have been allotted to 
India and Ce-ylon, and Australia lias received the space in 
the immediate cgntre of the Exhibition, which has on previous 
occasions beyfi occupied by foreign nations. The Dominion 
of Canada will have the Central Gallery, opening into the 
upper gardens, and also the greater part of the Western 
Gallery, formerly devoted to machinery. The remainder of 
the Western Gallery will be allotted to New Zealand. The 
Eastern Gallery is appropriated for the West Indian Colonies, 
and Hong Kong will liave the “ Chinese Court.” “ The Old 
London Street” wall be left standing, and the Aquarium 
will present a display of Indian and Colonial fish. 

lu the southernmost division of the Indian Department^ 
there will be an Imperial Economic Court, in which the 
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mineral and vegetable wealth of India, as well as its principal 
productions and rougher mannfectfires, will be illustrated. 
Each province ‘and port will send a collection of the principal 
articles of local export ; and prominence will be given to jute, 
indigo, cotton, wheat, timber, &c. Of course tea and coffee 
will be specially attended to : samples of these will be sup"- 
plied from every Indian estate, and tr^a will be sold in packets, 
as well as by the cup. Objects of etbiiological interest will 
be provided, as, life-size figures in native dress, and models 
showing the processes of agriculture and other phases of 
Indian life. Near the entrance of the Exhibition will be 
placed a reproduction of a jungle scene, with figures of the 
chief wild animals and game birds of India. A large collec- 
tion of maps and diagrams will supply detailed ami thorough’ 
information to those who seek it, and will form a starting 
point for the study of tin* various departments. 

Probably the Educational exhibits will be placed in the 
Koyal Albert Hall, and these will have a special interest for 
those w’ho are interested in social jaogress in India. It is 
proposed to arrange in that Hall a collection of portraits of 
various Indian Princes, as well as pictures of the scenery, 
architecture, and customs of the country. Numerous loans 
of interesting objects will also be shown there. 

The Exhibition is likely to prove of great use, indepen- 
dently of its commercial results, in making English people 
more acquainted with the resources and development of India. 
The hundreds of thousands who yearly visit South Kensington, 
many of whom havc’thc vaguest ideas about Iftdiau life, will 
carry away with them .some definite knowH'edge, and 'will 
hereafter be able to realise w'ith greater enlightenment the 
facts that passing events and descriptive travels bring into 
public notice. They w^ill learn through the Exhibition too 
to appreciate the skill, the industry, and tlie genius of their 
fellow-countrymen in the Elast; and thus their minds will 
become inclined for further enquirj^ and friendly feelings 
will be awakened towards the people of India. The occasion 
of the Exhibition will doubtless attract many distinguished 
Indian visitors : several Chiefs and Rajas have already 
signified their intention of coming to England next year; and 
the opportunity will be a favourable one for numbers of the 
educated classes of India to make acquaintance with this 
country. The intercourse that will ensue will afford further 
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means of adding to our knowledge of Indian life and thought ; 
and it is to bo hoped that these visitors will be met with the 
greatest cordiality and courtesy, and that they»will take back 
'With them abidingly pleasant impressions of England and its 
people. 

A general introduction to the Official Handbook of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, will, it is stated, be written 
by Professor J. R. Seeley ; and the Joitrmil of the Society of 
Arts has been authorisetl to act as the official organ of the 
Exhibition. We shall tioin time to time supply accounts of 
the various features of interest v hich may prove attractive to 
readers of this Magazine, 


THE STATE OE INDIA WHEN CALCUTTA' 
WAS INHABITED BY TIGERS AND 
ST. PETERSBUIUiH BY WOLVES. 


This reaches to the short period of only two centuries. 
The author knows a gentleman whose great-grandfather was 
alive then — what a romance of history, now that English and 
R,ussians have advanced fiom their respective capitals to the 
Hindu Koosh ! 

At the time Calcutta rose into being, the Portuguese 
power had alBaost jia&sed away. CJoa the Golden * was 
gradually sinking into jungle ; its population of 200,000 now 
numbers 100 ! Its 50 churches and convents are one mass of 
ruin. Gaur, thg old capital of Bengal, had also become a 
mass of ruiiiyrft the period when Calcutta was rising. 

We have lately discovered, in the India Office and 
British Museum, documents relating to Mr. Marshall, the 
first Englishman wlio studied Sanskrit. In 1676 he was a 
civilian at Kasim Bazar. How little idea had he then that the 
Sanskrit, which seemed to him confined to India, should be 
acknowledged in its affinities with the leading European 
languages. 

Fonsela's Historical and Archccological Sketch of the City of 
Ooa teems with most interesting information regarding the 
Portuguese in India. The author of this work has made free use 
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of Portuguese archives, which may yet yield a valuable treasui^ 
to the historiau. The year afteV Job Charnock planted the 
British flag in ‘Calcutta, 1686, a Portuguese historian writes; 
“The greater part of Goa is abandoned because its inhabitants' 
cannot rebuild their houses when they have fallen. It makes 
the heart bleed to see the metropolis of India soMestitute of 
means.” It had been the graveyard of the Portuguese and 
of the natives residing there ; ” and yet a century before it had 
received the title of “the Golden Goa;” but fever and 
cholera, and the want of drainage, helped to its downfall. 
The English in Calcutta never led the life of ostentation and 
luxury which their Portuguese predecessors in empire led at 
Goa, and imrticularly the Portuguese women. It was 'well 
said, “ The Portuguese commerce was ruined by the Dutch, 
but their vanity was the cause of their ruin.” 

We turn now to the English. In the Hugly Consultations 
for 1679 appear the following orders, which were posted lip 
in the Factoiy Hall,. “for advancing the glory of God and the 
honour of the English Nation.” 

1. Whoever remains out of the Factory after 9 at night 
without permission must pay 10 rupees for the use of the poor 
or sit a whole day in the stocks publicly. 

2. For cursing or swearing, 12d. to be paid for each oath 
sworn or 3 hours in the stocks. 

3. For lying, 12d. for each lie, to go to the use of the pooif. 

4. For drunkenness, for each offence 5 shillings or 6 hours 

in the stocks. « 

6. Whoever (Profestant) lodging in the Factory is absent 
from the Morning and Evening week-day prayer without lawful 
excuse shall pay 12d. to go to the poor, or shall be confined a 
week to the house. Whatever Christian is absent on Sunday from 
Morning or Evening Prayer shall pay 12d. for ea^ offence, such 
fines to be levied by distress or imprisonment until paid. 

6. Whoever is guilty of sins of impurity shall be sent to 
Fort St. George for condign punishment. 

Though these orders were read twice a year, yet, like the * 
prohibitory system, tliey were utterly inefficacious, and the 
advocates of local option cannot quote them as good 
precedents any more than they can the Puritan prohibition 
laws. The Eecords of the past show they were habitually 
violated by high as well as by low. 

As to the es^.penses of living and the economy to be.pursued, 
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there are details which sound curious in these days. A 
Despatch from Surat iif 1677 states : You are to forbear 
firin^uns on frivolous occasions and at drinking of healths, 
for our powder will be better bestowed upon our enetuies.” 
In Calouy;a, in 1698, one barber was allowed to ten persona 
at one rupee monthly ; a washerman, one ditto. In Gombroon, 
one Richard Temple was suspended for bad behaviour. He 
writes: “1 am neither able nor willing to subsist on 18 
rupees a month.” In Bombay, in 1673, the diet money 
allowed to Members of Conndl was 25 rupees* monthly. Thef* 
Agent at Cossimbazar, in 1700, requests “for diverting 
vacations” that as the Hoiible. Com]>aiiy have only one 
palakiii, they will allow him the keej) of a horse. In 1701, 
at the same station, tliey write : '' Provisions at almost a 
famine rate. We allow ourselves one glass of wine and no 
more round at noon and night, with a draught of punch.” 
The allowance for a cook in (■alcutta,in IG98, was 2j.rupees; 
of a writer, 3 rujjees. 

Respecting Diseases. A voyage to Madras and back 
again was a favourite remedy with the doctors of Bengal. 
Of dwlera we find no trace in the Records, though, as Mac- 
• pherson show's, “ there w^ere some distinct unmistakable 
accounts of the common prevalence of cholera at Goa, and in 
the regions near il, in the sixteenth century.” The first 
cholera epidemic took place at Goa, in 1543. Fever was 
very fatal in 1676. One Thomas Beede, of Hugly, dyer, 
“dyed of a fet^ver,” at Madras, in 1()78. Jesuits' bark y/as 
iised then, *And we do not find that they Employed a Protestant 
objection* to it that it was a Po^nsh medicine. In 1698 
Calcutta had four English doctors. • In ^ladras, in 1678, 
swine strayiim in the streets being found a great nuisance, it 
was ordere(Jr“ That any person finding them so doing, and 
killing them, may have them for theii» pains.” 

In those days of toleration we can hardly understand how, 
iti the far East, religious animosities wore perpetuated. At 
Madras, in 1678; the Government issued an order to turn 
Padoy Pasquell, a Popish priest, out of towm “ if the charge 
be true that he endeavoured to seduce Mr. Moham Coffree 
Frank from the Protestant Religion ; no Popish priest to 
marry or baptise any English without the Government’s 
special license.” And yet they got on w’ell with tbe Frendi 
Capucins, while they complain of “the town being much 
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pestered with Portuguese Popish priests.” They resolved 
'‘that no Roman Catholic whatever shall bear any office in this 
Garrison, ^ and «shall have no more pay than SO fanaAs per 
month as private sentineles,” And yet it was a difficult law to 
enforce; for, in 1676, Portuguese lads transcJribed^the books 
at Madras, while the soldiers w«re chiefly Portuguese. Up to 
1680 Portuguese along with the Gentu language were used in 
writing out sales and documents relating to land. On the other 
hand, the Portuguese persecuted the natives for their, religion, 
•and worked the Inquisition in their interests. 

J. Long. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION AT MADRAS. 


A new educational movement of some importance has 
been set on foot at Madras by Mr. Adam, Principal of 
Pacheappa’s College. About twenty years ago education was - 
valued chiefly because it was supposed to be a stepping- 
stone to service under Government. It might have been* 
said of Madras, as of Rome in the days of Juvenal : 

** Et apes et ratio atudiorum in Caeaare tantum.” * 

But it was soon discovered that all could not get appoint- 
ments, and a rush made to the law, until the country 
began to be flooded with briefless vakils. Of late y^ars an in- 
creasing number of young men have been seeking employment 
as teachers in schools / but the candidates are so numerous 
that many are now compelled to look out ht;r some other 
career. There are often openings in the banks and mercantile 
offices ; the merchants and bankers however complain that the 
young men who apply to them for clerkships know nothing 
of book-keeping, that their handwriting is {^ad, and that they 
are in many cases unable to compose a simple letter. There 
are no commercial schools, and every boy, who continues his 
studies beyond the standard prescribed for the Middle School 
Examination, must read lor the Matriculation Examination. 

* “ Yes, an the hopes of leaming, ’tis confest. 

And aU the patronage, on Cffisar rest.” 
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As a remedy for this state of things, Mr. Adam* proposes 
opening some commercial cksses in connection with Pache- 
appa’er Schools, and has suggested to the Director of Public 
Instruction that the Middle • School Examination shall be 
modified, with a view to the pupils of commercial schools 
bringing up such subjects as Shorthand, Superior Penman- 
ship and Advanced Spelling, Book-keeping and Mercantile 
Arithmetic, Political Economy and Commercial Geography. 
As the Director lias agreed to submit this proposal for the 
sanction of Government, there seems very little doubt that it* 
will be carried out. This, how<^ver, is only a part of Mr. 
Adam’s scheme. He has suggested the institution of an 
examination of a more advanced character, to be undergone 
by pupils studying in commercial classes or schools a year or 
two after they have jiassed tlie Middle School Examination. 
This examination is to be conducted by examiners appointed 
by the Chamber of Commerce, and the syll&bus suggested 
includes Shorthand, English Correspondence, Commercial 
Geography and History, with Political Economy, Book- 
keeiiing and Arithmetic, — all of a more advanced character 
than the Middle School Examination, and divided into appro- 
,priate groups and branches. Beyond this again, there is to 
be an examination for Honours, of which a syllabus is given. 
It remains to be seen wdiether the Chamber of Commerce 
wi\l be willing to give effect to these proposals. Many weU- 
meaning persons consider that there are too many examinations 
already ; but Mr. Adam very justly points out that the youth 
of Madras will read no subject which has not an examination 
or a certificate attached to it, and that the institution of a 
new examination has the immediate effect of rendering the 
subject preserd^ed popular as a branch of study. He hopes 
in this way ^/lill the daily-widening gap between the highly 
educated few and the uneducated many by a plainly and 
commercially educated middle class, which will not, on the 
one hand, think business details beneath its dignity, nor, on 
the other, find them above its capacity. There is much to 
he said in favour of these views, and the working of the 
experiment will be watched with interest. ^ 

E. M. M. 
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Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leslie Stephen. With two 
portraits. Loudon : Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. 

At first sight there might seem some little incongruity in 
entrusting the task of writing a biography of Henry Fawcett 
t that shall be at once complete, life-like, and of permanent value 
to an author such as Mr. Leslie Stephen, whose strength lies in 
literature and ethics. But one of the more striking aspects 
of this work consists in the clear perception, ever and again 
illustrated in the several stages of Fawcett’s mental develop- 
ment, that his bent was towards the severer side of thought 
and logical discrimination. Though there is abundant evidence 
that poetry had its charms for him, it was regarded as a luxury 
and almost shunned as leading towards the domain of illusions. 
But there was no trace of hardness in Fawcett’s idiosyncrasy. 
His genial temperament alone sufficed to forbid that; and 
the pervading, though unostentatious, moral’ purpose which 
shone through ^all his aims and efforts marked him as one 
eminently destmed to serve his fellow-men. 

Turning again to his biographer, the whole plan and 
method of the book shows that the choice made by Mrs. 
Fawcett is abundantly justified. Tlie art of selection, the 
skill of sequent narrative, and the mastery that subordinated 
unessential details to the delineation of the Complete picture 
of a life cut short in the full tide of intellectual energy and 
true success, combine to render Mr. Stephen’s memorial of 
his friend a pattern of what a biography should be in this 
busy stage of our country’s history. And th^‘<book must, in 
some sort, be regarded as a "friendship’s offering.” After 
alluding to Mrs. Fawcett’s appeal to him to undertake the 
task, Mr. Stephen says : " I was qualified for the duty in this 
respect, that Fawcett had been for thirty years one of my 
most intimate and valued friends. It would be strange . If, 
during that period, I had not learnt to understand one of the 
simplest and most transparent of men. Our mutual regard 
never cooled — it rather grew warmer ; but after the first Jben 
years our intercourse had ceased to be so frequent as before.” 
Mr. Stephen then modestly remarks that any shortcomings in 
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the work must be due to faults of his own ; for,” says he, 
‘*1 have had most generous assistance, which it is now a 
pleasure and a duty to acknowledge in detail.” Everyone 
will opine to whom the chief of that assistance is due^that 
is, to the wife and widow, whose peculiar suitability and 
untiring devotion will ever be associated with the memory of 
Henry Fawcett, whom those wifely qualities had no small share 
in rendering one of the notable men of this Victorian era. 

Doubtless, it is in great measure due to early association 
that Mr. Stephen devotes a larger proportion of space tham 
some would have looked for in a biography of the kind to the 
boyhood and youth of its subject. Chapters I. to III., com- 
prising 72 pages, relate to “Early Life,” “Blindness,” and 
“Cambridge.” The first of these, more especially, furnishes 
the attraction that some younger readers may need to induce 
them to look into the life -story of one whom* they have 
chiefly heard of as a political economist and Postmaster- 
General. Perhaps a trifle too little is told of the boyish time 
at Queenwood, where, under the care of Mr. Edmondson, the 
“enthusiastic controversialist,** and his remarkably well- 
selected teachers, Fawcett caught impulses, then uncon- 
sciously, which may be traced through all his career. Mr. 
Stephen (at pp. 18, 19) describes the vivid impression made 
on him by his first sight of Fawcett (October, 1852): “A very 
tall, gaunt figure, swinging along with huge strides upon the 
towing-path.** In those days, his “remarkable nerve and 
power of rapid calculation made him a formidable antagonfiit 
in games of skill ; the same qualities which disciplined and 
wisely directed gave him success in ^he larger game of public 
life, and under the most adverse outward conditions. This 
chapter of life at Cambridge presents special attraction to 
men in the ^ies, who have watched the career and followed 
the fortunes of many remarkable men, most of whom are still 
in the public eye. Mr. Stephen says: “The years spent at 
the University, when the buoyancy of the schoolboy blends 
with the exulting sense of manly independence and the 
growing consciousness of power, are amongst the most 
delightful in the lives of most men, especially when they 
have the good fortune to find congenial spirits.** Then 
follows the remark : “ Of all men whom I have ever known, 
Fawcett most fully retained the power of forming new friend- 
ships till later years.” Then we have notes of the period 
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(1854-7) when the conscientious jwfli dwells anxiously on 
. the choice of a profession, and (faesfoious himself austerely as 
to the motive!^ that shall .guide him at the entrance of his 
car^. Even at an earlier date than this, Fawcett had looked 
forward to public life as his self-destined path. To a lady 
friend he thus expresses his earnest resolve : “ I feel that 
. . . I could, in tlie House of Commons, exert an influence 
in removing the social evils of our country, and especially the 
paramount one — the mental degradation of millions.” , 

* It was on occasion of the Hiidget debate, 1857, that 
Fawcett first made thorough acquaintance with the men and 
manners of the House, wliere he spent twelve hours. The 
'•bad speaking,'* oawliicb, as Emerson a. few years earlier 
had remarked, the English seemed to pride themselves, must 
have been then at its worst ; and Fawcett remark's : “ No one 
need fear 'obtaining a ])Osition in the House of Commons 
now ; for I should say never was good speaking more required.” 

But we must hasten on. The calamity that was to darken 
Fawcett*s future pliysical life, but that of his soul only for a 
moment, was corning. It fidl on September 17th, 1858, The 
chapter in which Mr. Stephen describes this event, at once 
the trial and triumph of his friend’s character, is admirably 
done; and as these pages (pp. 43 to 73) have necessarily 
attracted very full notice from all previous reviewers of the 
book, this passing reference must sullice. 

The exigencies of limited space compel us to refrain from 
dwelling on the general services rendered to the English 
commonwealth by Fawcett in the prime of his manhood. 
These are known by every newspaper reader, and writ deep 
in the memories of Hie men 'vVho shared with him in the 
struggles, revei’ses, and successes of the. gjeat causes of 
popular education, of University reform, of d^mmons’ pre- 
servation, and of the rapid social progress of those later 
years. The majority of our readers jilso are well acquainted 
with what is for them the one grand distinction of Fawcett^s 
public career ; but it seems desirable that if we venture on 
any lengthy quotation, it should be the following, in which 
Mr. Stephen explains how the “ member for India ** came to 
choose that course by which his name will live in our 
imperial annals: 

••I am not able to trace the exact steps of Fawcett’s interest 
in Indian affairs. His friend, Mr. Dale, Fellow of Trini*ly Hall, 
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tells me that Fawcett once spoke to him in regard to some pro- 
posal for excluding umfergradiiates irom the University 
l^weott said that he had hftnself visited the libraiy ih His undeiN 
graduate days; and had t];^ere taken up a book ufK)n India wMcb 
first specially drew his attention to the subject. India, ts ire 
have seen, is mentioned characteristically, even in his school 
essays, and in the early letters to Mrs. Hodding. Various 
influences may have stimulated his interest. His intimate 
friends, Thornton and J. S. Mill, wore both in the India Offioe, 
and qualified to speak with authority upon administrative details. 
Thornton gave him infurmation about India for the Manual; and 
ill later days often discussed Indian questions with him. Mr. 
0. B. Clarke accepted an appointment in the Indian Educational 
Department at the (md of 1805, and when in India wrote very 
full and interesting letters to Eaweett, giving the impressions of 
a keen political economist, not imbued with the ordinary ofiicial 
})rej iidices. Although Clarke’s views differed materially from 
Fawcett’s, the letters incideiitaliy illustrated many questions of 
Indian administration in a way calculated to suggest refiexion. 
Fawcett’s first public utterance upon the subject was in July, 
1867. It had been decided to give a ball at the India Office to 
the Sultan. on July 16th. Fawcett a>ked whether the expenses 
of this ball were to be charged to India. Sir Stafford Northcoto 
replied in the affirmative, and explainerl, in justification of the 
course adopted, that the ball was a return for assistance given 
by the Sultan towards telegraphic; cc^mTuunication with India. 
Fawcett was not satisfied. He consulted Mill. Mill, on the 
whole, advised him to be content with having raised the question. 
It was not the strongest case that could be adduced. Sm 
Stafford Northcote’s answer would be regarded by many 
satisfactory; and it was a more important* consideration that the 
real intention was probably to induce the Sultan to give more 
effective assistance than he had hitherto done. Fawcett was not 
convinced by Aew3 arguments, which, in fact, hardly seemed to 
meet his poipc as to the fair distribution of the charge. England, 
as welhas India, was interested in the telegraphic communica-, 
tion. On July 19tli, a motion w'as made for a list of invitations 
to the ball. Some of the usual Parliamentary facetiousness was 
brought to bear upon the supposed unfairness of the nolection of 
guests. Fawcett hereupon rose ‘ with great reluctance,’ and 
said that after * anxious and careful consideration ’ he felt it 
duty to express his feelings. The important question, he said, 
was how the Secretary for India could ‘ reconcile it to himself 
to tax the people of India for an entertainment to the Stdtan and 
Viceroy;’ It might be proper for the "officials themselves to giViJ? 
the entertainment ; but why should the toiling peasantry pigr for 
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itf* The Indian press was complaining of slowness in the 
nveasures for helping the safferers froin famine* It would have 
new oooafton foir sarcasms when a part of the Indian revenues 
was voted without the least compunction for an entertainment 
which would amuse good society and the people of London. The 
protest, as Fawcett said soon afterwards, received no support, 
and excited little immediate attention ; but it was the beginning 
of a long series of more important efforts.*' 

"We have quoted this passage of detail, though unimportant 
in itself, because it will be read with interest by many who 
are much more familiar with the larger scope of Fawcett's 
later efforts on behalf of India. Tliese are summarised by 
Mr. Stephen with much point and discrimination, so that 
Chapter VIII., “India,” forms a tolerably full statement of the 
financial relations between India and England ; full, but not 
complete, if we may be permitted the apparent contradiction. 
Fawcett dealt thoroughly with the subject so far as it lies on 
the surface and within the four corners of the revenue and 
expenditure accounts. There is a domain of the Indian 
financial question that lies below both the fiscal and ex- 
penditure questions, large as these are. Time and opportunity 
were not granted to Fawcett to follow up the quest on which 
he so earnestly entered, and through the first stage of which 
he may be considered to have travelled by means of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1871-3. To the remarkable ability 
displayed by Fawcett in persevering with and developing that 
investigation, Mr. Stephen does ample justice. It is very 
noteworthy that, although — mainly by dint of Fawcett's 
demand expressed at every turn for fuller and clearer public 
accounts — there is far more popular knowledge on the subject 
now, much of the material that Fawcett dug and placed 
in order, still requires to be worked up and app^d by some 
of the rising men of our day, who might, with great honour 
to themselves and profit to the Empire, take up the work 
where it fell from Fawcett's grasp. 

We refrain from citing any particular passages, in this 
chapter as specially worthy of note; while its summary 
and review of Fawcett’s Indian work demands and will repay 
attentive consideration. In regard to two subjects treated 
of by him, the responsibility of all concerned is enhanced 
fivefold since the period when Fawcett examined them. We 
allude (1) to the peril and burden of Famine, and (2) to the 
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growth of Military Expenditure and its increasingljr unfair 
pressure on India. • • 

With one passing grumble we must lesfire this deeply 
interesting, ■ admirably condensed biography. Why Should 
the frontispiece offer us such a ghastly presentment of our 
hale and stalwart friend of two short years ago ? The formal 
resemblance is there in the steel engraving, as must be with 
the rigid fidelity of the photographic original ; but how utterly 
different from the real live man ! Those who have so often 
felt the grip of his hand, and his hearty, cheery greeting in 
the precincts of the House, or watched him, with well- 
modulated voice and facile argument, wield the genial 
democracy of Hackney, swaying vast and sometimes excited 
audiences to follow his appeals or words of truth and sober- 
ness, will turn aside from this effigy and fall back on and 
cherish to the end of their days the warm recollection of 
Henry Fawcett, full of physical vigour anrf animation, fit 
embodiment of — as Mr. Stephen concludes — “a character 
equally remarkable for masculine independence and generous 
sympathy.” 

W. Martin Wood. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN'S ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDICAL AID TO THE 
WOMEN OF INDIA, 


The objecte qf this Association are as follows : — 

I . — Medical tuition ; including the teaching and training in 
India of women as doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and 
midwives. 

n . — Medical relief; including {a) the establishment, under 
female superintendence, of dispensaries and cottage hospitals for 
‘ the treatment of women and children ; {h) the opening of female 
wards under female superintendence in existing hospitals and 
dispensaries; (e;) the prorision of female medical officers and 
attendants for existing female wards ; ) and the founding of 

hospitals for women where special funds or endowments are 
forthoonung. 
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suppltf of trained female nursea and midwivea for 
women and children in hospitals and private houses- 

A largely-attended meeting was held at Calcutta on 
December 9, for the purpose of determining the constitution 
of the Bengal Branch of Lady Dufferin's Association. The 
Lieutenant-Governor presided, and all tlie leading European 
and nati\"e inhabitants of the city were present. The 
speakers, who were for the most part native gentlemen, all 
expressed cordial sympathy with the scheiiie and confident 
expectation of its practical utility. It was mentioned that 
the Maharanee Surnoinoye of Cossiinbazar, a lady whose 
unbounded cliarit}^ and liberality are well known, had con- 
tributed Its. 1,000, and that the subscription list had 
already attained Large proi)ortious. The Bengal Branch was 
then declared duly constituted, with the following list of 
Vice-Patrons and Vice-Patronesses : — The Chief Justice of 
Bengal, the Bishop of Calcutta, the Iioman Catholic Arch- 
bishop, the Maharaja of Cooch-Behav, the Nawab of Moor- 
shedabad, the Maharajas of Duinraoii, Bettiah, Durbungah, 
and Huttah, the Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mohiiii Tagore, the 
Prince Ferokh Shah, the Nawabs Gunny Meah, Ahsansulla 
Asgar Ali, and Vilayet Ali Khan, Prince Alirza Jehan 
Kadr, Lady Garth, the Maharanee of Cooch-Behar, the 
Maharanee Snruomoye, the lion. Mrs. CiHiiiingham, and 
Miss Johnson. 

A Punjab Branch was formed at a meeting in October, 
held at Simla, under the presidency of Sir Charles Aitchison. 
His Honour and Ladyi Aitcliison have become the I'atron and 
Patroness of the Branch, apd the following Princes and gentle- 
men have been invited to become its Vice-Patrons, namely : 
Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Jumiriu and^Kashniir, the 
Maharaja of Patiala, tlie Nawab of Bhawulpurj'^he Ilaja of 
Jhind, the Raja of Kabha, the Raja of Kappurthala, Colonel 
Davies, C.S.I., the Bishop ni Laliore, and Mr. D. G. Barkley. 
Mrs. Macnabb, Kunwarain Ilarnam Singh, and Mrs. Davies 
have been requested to become Vice-Patronesses. A draft 
memorandum of association was drawn up, and the proceed- 
ings were concluded with a resolution to the effect that 
the Provisional Committee should submit at Lahore proposals 
for commencement of operations. 

The movement is making satisfactory progress, and is 
extending to smaller towns and districts. ‘ 
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Lady Dufferiu laid the foundation-stone, on November 
10th, at Oodeypore, of the mew Walter Hospital for Women, 
whieh is to be built for the patients of a special Hospital 
for Woinen established by tlm late Maharana in 1881, and 
which is under the medical management of Mrs. Lonargan. 
Over 8,000 women have been successfully treated, and larger 
accommodation is needed. The new Hospital is to be named 
after Colonel Walter, whose oHicial career was connected with 
Eajputana. The Maharana was tl)e first Prince to subscribe 
a large donation to Lady Dnfferin’s Fund The Viceroy 
expressed oft behalf of himstlf and* Lady Dufferin their 
great satisfaction at being reciuested on their visit to associate 
themselves with the noidc undertaking of the Maharana 
to mitigate the pain and sufferings of the women of his 
State. 

The Viceroy, in making a reply to an address from the 
Central India Association presented to him aMndore, referred 
in the following manner to their remarks as to Lady Ihifferm’s 
Association : — “ Turning now to the kind allusions you have 
made to the humble ellbrls of Lady Jlufferiu to contribute as 
far as lies in her power to the general welfare of the com- 
munity, 1 can assure you, both in her name and my own, tSat 
nothing has touched us more than to observe the generous 
and large-hearted manner in which Her Excellency's pro- 
posals have been welcomed both by the Princes and people 
of India. Not only have contributions from the highest but 
from the lowest in tlie land flowed in a broad stream of 
liberality, but, what is even more valuable and encouraging. 
Her Excellency has received frojn all directions and all 
classes the most encouraging proofs of their sympathy and 
approval. It^ia now self-evident that she addressed herself 
to remedy^^n evil which is universally recognised, and to 
supply a w^ant which is everywhere felt. Her one idea in 
this matter has been the material mitigation of human 
sufiering. Her scheme stands upon this single basis, and is 
quite disconnected from any’ subsidiary purpose and aU 
extraneous influences, whether political, social, orreligipas; 
its success has already fully been assured, and has acquired. ^; 
national character which I trust its various supporters in ^ 
ports of India will be careful to maintain,” * 
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MADEAS BEANOH OP THE NATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. • 


The Annual Meeting of the Madras Branch of the National 
Indian Association was held at Madras on November 2 let, at 
the office of the Director of Public Instruction, who presided. 
There was a large attendance, among those present being the 
Honourable 0. O. Master, Mr. Justice Handley, Mrs. Grigg, 
Dr. Oppert, Justice Mdthusawmy Aiynr, C.I.E., Df. D. Duncan 
and Mrs. Duncan, Mr. J. Adam and Mrs. Adam, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Browne, Mr. W. M. Scharlieb, Mr. Mir Answerudien 
Saib Bahadur, the Honourable Colonel Shaw-Stewart, Mr. B. 
Lovery, Miss Carr, Miss Eddes, Mrs. Grant, Mr. V. Bashyam 
Aiyangar, the Honourable Mr. Subramanya Aiyar, Mr. N. 
Subramanyan, Mr. T. Y. Ponnusawmy Pill ay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrow, Mr. P. Ananda Cliarlu, Mr. Krishnama Charriar, Ac. 

The Beport, which was read by Mr. Chentsal Kao, showed 
that the work of the Association had progressed steadily during 
the past year. The number of members had increased. The 
Home Education Classes, under the suj^erintendence of Miss 
Carr, consisted of 24 pupils. Home Education had been be^n 
among Mahomodan ladies by Miss Cripps, and was now being 
carried on by Miss Smith. Mrs. Brander inspected the classes 
in March last. In the Maharajah’s Girls’ Schools, superintended 
by Miss Eddes, the number of girls on the rolls was 674, whereas 
the previous year had ended with 583. Mrs. Brander had 
reported favourably of «these schools after the inspection. One 
of these schools had been taken up as a Practising School for 
the Government Female Normal School; but, in its place, the 
Hindu Girls’ School at Muthyalpet had been placed in the 
charge of the Association. A Needlework Exhibition had been 
held in February, the cost of which was Ks. 239.^ The total 
receipts of the Association during the year amounted to 
Bb. 18,305. 

Mr. Justice Muthusawmy Aiyar moved, and Mr. Adam 
seconded, the adoption of the Beport. 

Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B., read a paper on ** Female Medical 
Education,” urging the importance of female medical prac-* 
titioners for India. She referred to the three sources of such 
help : British schools, local schools, and foreign schools, briefly 
sketching the history of these schools. She then remarked on the 
great difficulties that medical women had to encoimter ip India ; 
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but she B^ke very hopefully of their prospects. Miss White 
at Hyderabad, Miss Pechey and Miss Ellaby at Bombay, and 
Miss Butler at Bhagulpofe, had already prored very successful 
in this work. Mrs. Scharlieb ended by refeirinj to the Countess 
of Dufferin’s scheme, and remarked that the first British ^(diool 
of Medicine for women had been opened at Madras, and that 
Madras had secured the patronage and the name of our Queen 
for a Women’s Hospital, to be officered entirely by women. 
Inspired by the sympathy of the Queen and her local repre- 
sentatives, guided by the wisdom of such men as Sfr Salar Jung 
and Mr. Muthusawmy Aijar, women doctors in India could not 
fail to Buccefd in this life-work. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mrs. Scharlieb was proposed by 
Mr. Bafrow, and seconded by Mr. Krishnama Oharriar, who 
suggested that the paper should be translated into the vernacular. 

Mr. Chentsal Rao next read a paper on '‘Hindu Widow 
Re-Marriage.” He said that the reason why the Association at 
Madras had not helped the cause of the re-marriage of Hindu 
women was, perhaps, because those who were connected with that 
reform had not prominently brought the subject before it? He now 
wished to bring the matter before the Association for its con- 
sideration. The reform had succeeded so far, and, if helped, 
would be likely to continue to succeed. He descanted at some 
length on the growing evils of infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood. He also pointed out the severe trials to which 
those who marry widows were put. In India there were 16 
millions of Hindu widows, of whom 116,000 were under the 
age of 24, and nearly one-fifth of this number belonged to the 
Madras Presidency, The misery, therefore, was very widespread, 
and people should not hesitate to help in the cause because of 
difference of religion. Marriage in its*original nature was not 
a religious institution, but religion soon crept into almost every 
social institution. As thousands of innocent girls were* actual!^' 
tortured in t]ie«name of religion, it was the duty of every man 
and woma|^ to interfere to put a stop to it, no matter what class 
llie sufferers might belong to. Enforced widowhood was nothing 
but a species of slavery, and one unsan'ctioned by the Hindu 
law. It seemed to the lecturer that it would not be wise for tha 
Government to interfere — at any rate, at the present time — to 
stop enforced widowhood; public opinion should precede any 

B mal provisions in such matter. But an Association like the 
ational Indian might with propriety step in and ask pecumaay 
aid from the British and Indian public to promote the work of 
the reformers. Such an appeal would not be m^e in vaiOi 
for the Association was specially bound to espouse the cause cff 
ludian women. 
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Mr, Ananda Cbarlu piK^posed e vote of thanka to tho locturer^ 
and moved that the paper should* be printed and circulated.. 
With regard to Government interflTenee as to widow marriage^ 
he urged that Government should first be asked to repeal a 
regulation of 1850, which had interpreted Hinclu law in a Way 
to put hindrances to- widow marriage. 

Mr, Banganadam Mudaliar seconded the vote of thanks. 

The Ohairniau, in his concluding remarks, said that he hoped 
the new Committee to be elected the next day would act upon, 
the valuable suggestions contained in the two x^upers that had 
been read. 


THE VEBNACULAB LITERATUBE AND FOLKLORE 
OF THE PANJAB. 


JF^om a paper qn The Vernacular Literature and Folklore of the 
Panjdh^^^ J)}j Thomas S', Thornton, C.SJ., J).C,L, (printed in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society J. 

The inhabitants of the central jdain (of the Panjab)— three* 
fifths of the entire population — speak Panjabi, a language closely 
akin to the Sindi, but sufiiciontly distinct in its x)honetic system 
and vocabulary to admit of its being recognized as a separate 
tongue, as separate, porhax)s, as Flemish from Dutch, or Catalan 
from P!roven9al ; as such it is included by Mr. Beames among 
the seven modern Arian languages of India — languages bearing 
the same relation to the Sanskrit as the Roiuaueo languages ’of 
Eforope to the Latin of Cicero or Ctosar. ... 

Though Panjabi ieT s^mkem by 14,200,000 persons, and 
is known colloquially by .almost every district ofllc^r in the 
^ovince; its literature has, until lately, been singularly 
ifeglected. At an early period of our conuec^on with the 
Panjab, the language was sneered at us a patois, and its 
literature has suSered the fate of the x^roverbial dog. But it 
has a literature, written as w^ell as oral (if such an expression 
is admissible), a literature not ruerolj^ of to-day, but extending 
back for upwards of two centuries, less extensive than the Hindi 
and Urdu, less cultivated, Iokb ornate, but not to be despised ; 
much of it is borrow'ed from Persian, Sanskrit, and Hindi 
originals, much of it uninteresting, much of it , puerile, much of 
it a good deal worse ; but it is a mine worth working, and 
remark of Mr. Beames upon the language is applicable also is& 
the literature of the Pan jab ; “ There is a flavour of wheaten 
flour and a reek of village smoke about it, which is infinitely 
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more captivating than anything which the hide-bound Pandit- 
ridden languages of the eastern parts of India can show us.” 

So far as 1 have been dble to ascertain, the most ancient 
specimen of written Panjabi is an old versidn of the Janam 
or Life of Ndnak, the Sikh reformer, believed to have 
bt»on drawn up by Oiiru Angad (the 2nd Guru) between 
A I). 1539 and 1552. This old version— probably the original 
one — was discovered by the late Dr. Truuipp, and a translation 
of it is included in tlio introduction to his great work on the A'di 
Granth. One would have thought that the Sikh Scriptures, 
embodying, as they do, tlio doctrines and precepts of popular 
teachers, wcmld liavo boon recorded in the vernacular language 
of the pooplo fjr whoso use and benefit they were compiled, 
lint, strange to say, it is not so. According to the learned 
translator of the Granilij both portions of that volume, the A'ii 
Granth and the Dasamah Padshah la Granth, are written, for the 
most part, not in Paupibi, but in old forms of Hindi — and are 
not only unintelligible to tlxe people, but not accurately under- 
stood by its professed exponents — the Granthif of the Amritsar 
temple. Put here imd there, for instaneo, at the end of the 
Japji or opening prayer, and in the Bhog or concluding portion — 
Sloh or distichs in the Panjahi language are introduced,— 
examples of wliich will be fi>und in the appendix. The next 
oldest specimen, according to a Sikh friend, who ought to know, 
is the Difta Randhava ka GoM — the book of the sayings of 
Nanak. Pesides this is a m iss of religious literature, such as 
the Sau JSd/cf\ portions of which have boon rouglily translated 
i'lio Eiiglisli by my friend, Sardar Ata Singh Bhadauria, the 
Sdki of Mam Singh, the Life of llargobmd, and other works not 
likely to bo iutorostiug to the European, — with, perhaps, one 
exception : 1 refer to a collection of torses, dating from the 
Guruship of Arjiiu (1581 -l(>0(>), and known as Wdrdn, Bhai 
Gurddi da. Tho verses aro written in the metre used for 
martial opics^ and aro int ended to describe tlio battle of good 
and ovil in tlio lium*in soul. As siieciniens of the earlier soimlar 
literature, T can mention the Pdras BJida (a collection of ethical 
precepts), an epic on Akbar’s .siege of Chittore,' and a muoh- 
admirod one on Nadir Shah’s invasion. Of a later period, we 
have numerous translations and imitations of Persian, Sanskrit, 
and Hindi tales and poems, ami notably of the Barak Mdh, or 
Songs of the Twelve Months,” — a favourite collection by Mir 
Jaiadn^ a well-known U'rdii poet. Of these modern imitators, 
JIdshim, who lived in tho time of Mahar.aja Kanjtt Singh, is tihe 
most admired, and a specimen of his polished versifioatioh will 
be included in the appendix. Lastly, in Panj&bi, as in Hiudi 
aud Sapskrit, poetry is applied to classes of literature not 
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deemed in western oountrieB to be c&pable of poetio treatment. 
Thus, there are poetical books on medicine — the Khmr Jfanuii, 
a po^cal, guide to sanitation; a&d the Eajniti^ or Bhai Bu^ 
Bingh ha Baith^ h poetical treatise on the duties of a prince. 

Soomuch for what may be termed the post-classiced literature 
of the Pan jab. But, side by side with this Kterature, there is 
in Ibe Fanjab, as elsewhere in India, a vast amount of Folklore 
in the shape of legends, or folk-poems, folk-tales, ballads, songs, 
and stedngs, or semi-religious mythic^ plays, partly acted and 
partly recited. Until very recently, this interesting held of 
literature was almost unexplored. An example, indeed, had 
been set in other parts of India by the publication of Old 
l)$cean Daya^ Folk-tales of Befigal^ and the Indian Fairy Taka of 
Miss Whitley Stokes, re-edited by Mr. Ealston ; and in respect 
to Pashto folklore, by the works of Major Eaverty, and the 
collection of popular stories, ballads, riddles, and proverbs in 
Mr. Thorburn’s Bannu (published in 1876) ; and of Baluchi 
folklore, in Mr. Dames’s Northern Baluchi Grammar (published 
in 1881). At Idngth, however, in the case of Panjabi, a com- 
mencemtot has been most satisfactorily and appropriately made 
by the son of one whose name will be always associated with 
one of the most successful periods of the administration of the 
Panjab : I refer to Captain E. C. Temple, of the Bengal Staff 
Corps, the son of Sir Eichard Temple. He is publishing in 
numbers a collection of Pan jab legends, carefully recorded so as 
to preserve the peculiarities of language, together with a scholar- 
like translation. There is an introductory note to each legend, 
but few further annotations, — a defect which will, doubtless, be 
remedied hei^after. He is editing, with valuable notes, a series 
of folk-tales, collected by his coadjutrix Mrs. Steel, the wife of 
a civilian, and published in the Indian Antiquary ; and, further, 
has started a monthly periodical, entitled Fanjah Fotea md 
Queries f for the systematic collection of authentic notes and 
scraps of information regarding the country anfl ^he people.” 

My remarks on Panjdb folklore will bo taken chiefly from 
the introduction to his volume on Legends. 

. ‘‘In the Panjab,” says Captain Temple, “the folk-tale is 
abundant everywhere. It lives in every village and hamlet, in 
evmy nursery and zenana, and wherever the women and children 
congregate. The folk-poem is very far ffrom dead, but the wan- 
dering bard is beginning to die out.” 

The “ bards ” he divides into the following classes : 

(1) The bard proper, kept at the (;purts of native rulers or 
grandees, who sings, inter alia^ national legends of warlike 
feats, and is the depositary of the family history of the local 
chief ; 
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(2) The priestly^ depositary of the sacred legends of the 

Hindus, who, with his company, sings twdingi at the yarious . 
stated festivals — at the CLoh in spring, and the D^tifdira in 
autumn especially ; * 

(3) The wandering devotee, who attaches himself te some 
saint, Hindu or Musalmdn, and sings laudatory legends at the 
festivals peculiar to his hero ; 

(4) The professional ballad-singer, or Mirdti, who accom- 
panies dancing girls and sings for hire at the joyous ceremonies 
coxCnected with marriages and the like. He will sing any kind 
of song you like, from a national legend to the lowest ribaldry, 
and is invariably a disreputable rascal ; 

(5) A performer at the festiveds of low outcastes in imitation 
of the true swung. With a prodigious memory, and some notion 
of verse and metre, he will drone away, in language suited to 
himself and his humble audience, through hundreds of lines of 
legends — always valuable ; 

(6) The rough villager — especially in the hills — with a turn 
for poetry and recitation, who recites stories* strictly local in 
their scope to an admiring crowd of his friends and neighbours, 
in language that is at once the joy of the philologist and the 
plague of the folklore collector. 

The legends he has divided into groups : * 

(1) Those relating to RassdlUy son of Sdlivahnj the eponymic 
hero of iSyalkot, descendant of a Scythian prince ; 

(2) Those relating to Salhi SarwoTy the favourite modem 
Muhammadan saint of the Pan jab ; 

(3) Those relating to other saints ; ^ 

(4) Those relating to kings. 

The Pan jab legend can hardly be described as ‘^lively 
reading,” but is frr from dull to the student of history, 
philology, and ancient customs. 

The tales are endless. Mahy, such as the well-known Leila 
Magnim and Zahika, are from the Persian; others, old 
Sanskrit ^ Hindi stories. Of those of local origin, many are 
great rubmsh, many are worse ; some are unobjectionable, and 
a few amusing. But, after all, the value of a tale or legend is 
not to be measured by its power to amuse: the legend is a 
precious repository of old forms of language, and sometimes of 
historical tradition ; and both talcs and legends, besides their 
value to the comparative folklorist (to use an expression from 
America), embody much useful information* about the habits, 
thoughts, and customs of the people. Those who have had the 
pleasure to read Indian Fairy Tales will know how wide a field 
the folk-tale offers for interesting and instmctive eriticism. 
Some of the favourite tales have long been included in the 
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written literature of «.tlxe Panjab ; of this dass is the poetic tale 
of Siissi and Pami, well known in Sinde ; of Wdris Shah and 
Ilir; ot^JSoni, the potter’s daughter^^of Sdhiha and Mirza; of 
SatfdL I give Hlie titles of a few others, translated by ]^s. 
Sted, ^ suggestiye of their character : 

The Princess Popperina. 

The King with fcSeven Sons. 

The lleath and Jhirial of poor Hen-sparrow. 

The Toper and the Farmer’s Wife. 

The general features of a good Panjabi folk-poem or folk- 
tale are similar to those iu other paits of India, and may be 
thus described : 

There is the hero (who is sometimes, by-ilio-by, golden- 
haired and fair-comploxioned) and his companions ; then, 
perhaps, an ogre or giant; probably a serpent; also saints, 
religious mendicants, witches, and almost invariably talking 
animals. The hero gets into difficulties, tlie ogre devours some- 
body, the serpents fl}' and scon^h, tlie witches carry off the 
heroine, and the religious mendicant makes himself generally 
disagreeable ; but tlie talking animals are generally on the right 
side, the saints perform mirach^s, and, somehow or another, all 
ends well. 

Of the ballads, some are more genealogical recitations of the 
names of former heroes, accompanied by complimentary ejacula- 
tions. These are gemu’ally written in continuous rhyme ; thus : 

' A'di Khaira chaudliri, tajipe 

Chohak de par wane, 

Jedh, Sajada, Somra, Jvande, 

Vair n^ango, gur gannc, 

Age Hast, Ilailak, ^’drang, Aladfn 
Kotar sab dnianou inanno; 

Nain, Laka, Mir/a Dilpat, 

Butiale baiiiie. ^ 

v. 

Old and renown (*d was cdiaudhri Khaira, 

Villages w<*re under the sway of Chohak, 

Jedh, Sajfida, Somra, 

Ato enmity like sugar. 

Hast, Bailak, Saruug, Aladin, 

Those /our all men respected ; 

Nain, Laka, Mirza Dilpat, 

Wlio brake down the trees. 

A few are historical. One in my possession gives a brief 
history of the Muhammadan dynasties of India ; another oon- 
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taiatt A spirited account of the first Sikh catOpaign, wi13i 

iho batUe of SobraoU. A few deal with politics, oir^fudteto the 
current *of popular thougfit in matters of gener^ intciw* Bbttte 
of these hate been translated by Mrs. Steel. * 

The %ong% are infinitely rarious. Every clasSi every tribb» 
evexy form of occupation has its group of songs. The irrigaftor,' 
as he plunges his leather bucket in the well, repeats a par^ 
ticularly melodious refrain ; canal-clearers w'ill sing dorha9 or 
antiphones all night long ; the hill-coolio, who carries your bag 
ten miles up hill for sixpence, will, if encouraged, sing all the 
way; the boatmen have a very varied repertoire; and the 
Pawindaha — but I must explain who these Pawindahs are. They 
are tribes of warrior merchants from Afghanistan, with Jewish 
face and fresh complexion, who, at the commencement of each 
cold season, appear, with knife and shield and matchlock and 
strings of neatly-laden camels, on the confines of our western 
frontier. Yearly they fight their way from Ghazni to the Gh&mal 
Pass; thence moving into British territory, Qre a salute, lay 
down their arms, encamp their families in safety on the plains 
of the Panjdb, and then spread themselves as peaceful traders 
throughout northern India, exchanging their madder, grapes, 
and dried fruit for copper, indigo, and piece-goods, and return- 
ing at the commencement of the hot weather to their homes in 
the hills. These Pawindahs have a grand collection of melo- 
dious songs and antiphones, some stirring, some - pathetic. 
Lastly, the domestic songs are endless in number, variety, and 
style, from “ tazali batazah,” sung by a trained vocalist from 
Delhi, to the ‘‘hilli milli” of the ordinary nat^^h girl— the 
prevailing characteristic being stupidity and impropriefy. 

^ To complete my sketch of Panjabi literature in a broad 
sense, I append some specimens of tKe proverbial aayinga^ of 
which Panjabis, in common with* all Eastern nations, are 
peculiarly fond. Many of tliem are, doubtless, already knoweOy 
but some arc^itew. The study of the proverbial literature of 
India is not only, as Mr. Long has shown, most interesting in 
itself — ^not only does it throw great light upon the character and 
habits of the people — ^but for those engaged in administration 
has a considerable practical value. Thus, Mr. O’Brien, aul;hor 
of the Ohsaary of tl^ Mult dm Language^ observes : 

To be able to quote an apposite proverb or saying inoreaees 
one’s power, and makes intercourse with the natives of the 
country much more cheerful than it usually is. The Multdni 
peasant seems to remember nothing but droughts, failures of 
canals, blights, locusts, murrains, and every possible misfortune 
that can befall a farmer. He forgets good harii^estil, Ugh 
prices, timely rains, and canal- water. While he is making &e 
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usual oPuplaiiLtBi ha perhaps admits that rain fell in M&gh and 
Phagan^ and then you have him at onoe. <But you have a 
proverh that <^if rain falls in M4gh, the grain will be so 
abundant that iStie straw will not contain ii^” and we also know 
from the wisdom of your ancestors that if rain falls in Phagan, 
the very fields won’t hold the grain.’ When he is brought to 
hook in this way, the lugubrious Jat collapses and becomes a 
pleasant companion. In kutcherry, if you refuse a Jat’s 
request and t^ him the proverb, miser is better than a 
liberal man, because he refuses at once,’ he goes away with a 
laugh, instead of appealing to all the divine powers, and 
eventually being hustled out by the orderlies.” 

It remains to say a few words about the present condition 
and prospects of the Panjabi language and literature. Writing 
in 1872; Mr. Beames prophesied the ultimate extinction of 
Panjabi by Urdu, and Mr. Ibbotson considers there can be no 
doubt the process is in progress. It may bo so; but with 
14,000,000 speakers of Panjabi, of whom 937 in every thousand 
can neither reaa nor write, and only lo in a thousand are being 
instructed (such are the somewhat startling statistics of the 
census), the process will be a slow one. Moreover, with the 
multiplicaticm of printing and lithographic presses, a new Pan- 
jabi literature is rapidly developing. There are now four news- 
papers published in that language, and from 100 to 200 works 
in Fanjibi are published every year ; while two societies — the 
Guru Singh Sahha, and the Sat Sahhtt ^ — have been established at 
Lahore for the diffusion of useful knowledge through the 
medium of Panjabi. 

(We shall quote, on another occasion, from this lecture as 
regards the other languages of the Panjdb.) 

r 

(To hi continued,) 

EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INMtUTIONS 
OF THE EAST. 

* Instead of continuing our series of Educational and Social Insti- 
tutions of iJU West, we shall this year describe similar Institutions in 
ike East which hme special features of importance in relation to 
educadimat progress in India. 

I. — THE POONA TBAININa COLLEGE FOB SCEOOLMISTBESSES. 

This College was established at Poona in 1870, through, the 
e^Lertions of the theu Piregtor of Public Instruction in Bombay, 
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the Han. J. B. Peile, with the object of providing' trained female 
teachers for Hie girls' schools of the Maratha country^ Ow gxealt 
hindrance, as is well kndwn* to the advance of ios 

ghrls is the custom of placing the schools under^mosterfer'f&^tea^ 
of under mistresses. In the far-off towns and districts, 
do not willingly allow their daughters to remain longer at 
school than till eight or ten years of age if the teachers employed 
are men. Hence the girls are removed from school almost before 
they can begin to appreciate instruction. The Poona Gaining 
College is intended to meet the need of female teachers in the 
Maratha-speaking districts. It opened with five students, and 
now it numbers thirty-nine, of whom the greater number are 
married women or widows. Scholarships are granted to those 
who enter for training in the art of teaching; and there are 
besides some free scholars, whose parents wish them to continue 
their vernacular studies beyond the ordinary primary standard. 
The College has sent out forty-two trained teadhers to take 
charge of girls’ schools, some of whom have l^een supplied to 
Native States. At first these schoolmistresses had to ^contend 
with many difficulties. It was an innovation in the* village 
school system to employ female teachers, and not only the people 
of the villages, but the schoolmasters were opposed to the plan. 
These difficulties became so serious that, in order partly to obviate 
them, it was proposed two years ago by the Educational Depart- 
ment to induce the masters to allow their wives to be trained, in 
order that husband and wife should have employment in their 
respective schools in the same village, and that thus the school- 
mistress would be supported and in a recognised position. Mr. 
Kirkham, Educationcd Inspector, Central Division, caused notices 
to be circulated over his division to the effect that all mast^ 
whose wives were trained mistresses should be entitled to certain 
pecuniary advantages, and that while the wives were nnder 
training in the College, the Educational Inspector would, as far 
as lay in his p^wer, provide the husbands with appointments in 
the city of Poona. It appears that this plan has been attended 
by a very mir amount of success, as there are at present sixteen 
wives and female relatives of masters in the College under 
training to become mistresses of girls’ schools. 

A Committee of Native gentlemen of high social standing 
has been appointed for supervising the Training College, and fbr 
helping to select, among the applicants for admission. The Lady 
Superintendent has received great help from their advice and' 
assistance. There is also a Board of Native lady visitors^ 
nominated by the Committee. A Practising School of ohildireti^ls 
attached to the College, in which the students of Hie higheit 
trainiiig dasses get practical experience in teachifiig. 
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for Maluuinedan giriis^ tmder m Hindustwi ^mober, luta beet^ 
fltarted| jqid it now oontaiDS over twentj^five cbUdren, with the 
prospe^^ol speedy increase, It id hoped that this class will in 
time £stln a nucleus for an independent school for Mahomedan 
girls. tMiss Oollett, who succeeded Mrs. Mitchell in the direotiony 
is devoted to her work as Lady Superintendent, and she is well 
aided by an increased staff. She gives special attention to drill 
and singing ; and in the Practising School the younger children 
have the advantage of learning Kindergarten games. Mr.TS-adre, 
the head master, lives in the College compound, and is a very 
valuable coadjutor. 

On the occasion of the Gaekwar’s visiting the Training 
College, he made some excellent remarks on female education. 

India,’’ he said, is passing through a great transition. By 
the adoption of Western modes of thought, every step now 
taken is of immense importance. Every step in the right 
direction, adll every mistake, will produce far-reaching con*' 
sequences in the most distant future. 1 hold it of vital import- 
ance that the whole body of the people should co-operate in the 
onward 'movement now taking place. I view with pleasure the 
measures adopted to impart instruction to the great masses, and 
to the classes which at the outset did not see the necessity of 
acquiring modern education, and it is with t)io greater pleasure 
that I view every extension of female education. No one now 
contests the value of rudimentary vernacular instruction to 
girls. Even in Native States are numerous girls’ schools, 
though many more are wanted. It is because our women have 
been unduly left behind, while some at least of our men press 
forward, that the revolution which is occurring in our midst is 
uneven and unsatisfactory. Too many men study simply to fit 
themselves for success In oiEcial life, neglecting all that does not 
further their business. If our women were trained, and their 
intelligence and imagination directed to art and poetry, the 
minds of our men would expand likewise. Tke^ social reforms 
which are needful are retarded by the ignorant con^iervatism of 
OUT mothers and daughters. By denying them the benefits of 
Western education, we are running the danger of producing a 
change in India which, by its narrowness and hard selfishness, 
do more harm than good. Let us, therefore, approve all irteps 
that are taken to cultivate the minds of our women, and,* witli* 
out fear, .see them acquire as much knowdedge of a suitable 
kind as our men strive to attain for themselves. As all the 
useful knowledge of the present day comes from the West, and, 
owing to the poverty of our vernacular literature, comes to us 
through the medium of English, let ladies of the upper ranks, 
at any rate,' acquire a knowledge of Englilb. I woirid gladly 



Bee in our own langqiages thouglitB atuclx aer preBOot ave to be 
foimd only in English; But let not the minda of ' ourv;3aw hci 
aotive abroad and stagnant it homOt owing to the of 

sympathy in our helpmates. As our public life?Ls ehangingr iot 
our family life change too for the better. I do not fear the’ 
necessity we shall be under of extending a greater measure of 
liberty to our women as their mental powers develop.*’ The 
Oaekwar expressed his entire sympathy with the purposes of 
the College. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


His Excellency the Viceroy, during his late tour in Eaj- 
putana, opened the Mayo College at Aj mere, and Lady Dufferin 
distributed the prizes to the young Chieftain sMIeirts. The 
establishment of the College was suggested by^Lord Mayo, in 
1870, for the education of the sons of the Chiefs, Princes, and 
other leading men of Rajputana, and nearly 6^ lakhs were 
contributed by those interested. The building was virtually 
completed in 1883, but had not been formally opened.^ Seventy- 
nine students are now on the rolls. They Hve in private 
boarding-houses, according to their rank. Major Loc^, the 
Principal, gave an address on this occasion, in concluding which 
he urged the Chiefs and Sirdars to remember the precepts and 
example of the great statesman and administrator whose name 
the College bears. Lord Duiferin also paid a warm tribute to 
Lord Mayo, and expressed his satisfaction that, by taking part 
in the proceedings of the day, he could show his» admiration wf 
Lord Mayo’s intentions and ideas in founding the College. His 
Excellency gave some ^‘earnest and friendly advice” to the 
students, reminding them that, being ' destined to fill public 
positions -of importance, they had wider responsibilities and 
stricter dutms than many of ^eir countrymen, and that it was 
exceptionafiy incumbent on them to cultivate certain special 
qualities, and to avoid certain special dangers. They should 
make it a matter of pride and. conscience to be distinguished iosr 
those manly virtues and characteristics which in all ages hava 
been recognised as a proper adornment of well-born men, amah' 
as self-restraint, fortitude, patience, love of truth, justioe^t 
modesty, purity, consideration for others, and a ready aympati)^ 
with the weak, the suffering, and the oppressed.” They liquid 
possess that ** nohle courtesy which not merely consists in, grace 
of .laaniier and the veneer of conventional politeness, 
ia tl^e outcome of an innate simplicity and geimosity jofispadt*’’ 
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The students were urged also to be watchful against the^mpta^ 
tions to which wealth rendered them peculiarly • eicposed, and 


** bj yielding to which, a man is fenderod a burden to himself, 
a disgrace to his family, and a curse to his country.” The 
Viceroy dwelt at some length on the importance of learning 


thoroughly the English language. After the prize distribution, 


the students presented to the Countess of Dulferin a magnificent 
album upon an elaborately worked cushion. A statue of Lord 


Mayo stands in the College. 


In the course of the same tour, the Viceroy laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the ‘‘Dufferin” Hospital, towards which Lord and 
Lady Ripon have generously contributed. A native gentleman 
of Delhi gave Rs. 24,000 to this project ; while Ram Kissen Dass, 
the leading banker in that city, headed the subscription list with a 
contribution of Rs. 5,000 ; and three other citizens gave a like sum. 


The numUllg of publications issued in the Bombay Presidency 
last year was 1,629, 195 more than were registered in the pre- 
vious year. Dramatic works are on the increase, and many of 
them aim at the condemnation of objectionable social customs. 
Twelve out of the twenty-nine dramas published in the year 
deal with infant marriages, enforced widowhood, the extortions 
of lawyers, or the ill etiects of education directed only to the 
passing of examinations. In the Madras Presidency, the num- 
ber of original works and translations published during the 
year 1884 was about double the number of the average number 
of the same works for the ton previous years. Tlioro had been 
fewer republications. The Acting Director of Public Instruc- 
tion (Dr. Duncan) remarks on the interesting fact, that in 1881 
sixteen works, against four in 1883, were published specially 
for female readers. < 


The Madras School of Arts is making satisfactory progress. 
The number of students vvlieu the latest report was published 
amounted to 162, 15 over the number of the yoaivbeforo. Nine 
students obtained scholarships from Rs. 2.80 to^Rs. 6 per 
mensem. Three of the apprentices holding scholarships 
obtained employment in preparing stained glass windows for a 
Government building ; one was appointed draughtsman at the 
Central Museum. Two free students have been appointed 
draughtsmen in the Archscological Survey, and one as designer 
for textile fabrics in a local firm. The Director of Public 
Instruction observes that the last fact is particularly gratifying : 
'*for it is in relation to improved design that the School is 
calculated to .benefit especially the industries of the country.” 
The instruction given in wood-carving and engraving and metal 
work has been eiffective in its results. 
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G-ov^ment, at the instsfuoe of the National 


Mahomedan Association, has appointed a committee to inquire 
into the Mahomedan edifbatfonal endowments in the Prorince. 


The committee is directed to ascertain, as far* as possible, the 
intentions of the founder of each endowment, and whether the 


funds set apart for education are being properly administered. 
It is also empowered to frame recommendations as to how each 
endowment may be most usefully applied, bearing in mind that 
the Government desires to hold aloof from the management of 
educational endowments not directly committed to its charge by 
the. founder. And, in order to secure unity of action, the com- 
mittee is to place itself in communication with similar committees 
formed in other provinces. 


The Lucknow Museum was, two years ago, placed under 
effective management, and it now includes tho following six 
sections : — (1) Natural History, (2) Ornithologji^M^) Physical 
Science, (4) Industrial Arts, (5) Archmology, [ 5 ) Economic 
Products. Tlio Archaeological Section is under*Dr. Fiihrez, and 
the Arts and Economic Products are secured and arranged by 
the Director of Agriculture and Commerce. Nearly 100,000 
persons visited tho Museum during last year : its value is thus 
proved as a means of instruction and enlightenment in the 
Province. 


The Maharaja’s Sanskrit College at Mysore is working 
successfully, and is giving an impetus to the study of the 
Sanskrit lauguago and literature. 

A largo party, consisting of European and Indian gentlemen 
and ladies; waa given at Bombay, on November 17th, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Dosabhoy Framjoe, on the^ occasion of the visit to 
Bombay of the Hon. Lionel Tennyson and Mrs. Tennyson. 
Mr, Jebangeer Dosabhoy Framjee,*who lately returned from 
England, hel^d to promote the success of the entertainment. 
The bungalow ahd compound wore illuminated, and some music 
was perfoyned, i^ wdiich tho ladies of tho host’s family took 
part. On leaving, the guests w'ore decorated with garlands by 
Mrs. Dosabhoy Framjeo, and they expressed their warm 
acknowledgments for their reception. 

We are glad to learn that Mir Mahomed Hussain, who 
lately studied Agriculture at the Cirencester College, has been 
appointed Assistant Director of Agriculture and Commerce in 
the N.W.P. The post has hitherto been fflled by a covenanted 
civilian or a military officer. 

The Hon. Ameor Ali, before his retirement from the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, indroduced a Bill rendering it permissive 
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for members of the Maimon oommanity in KutobH^oaTerts 
from Hinduism to Mohomedanism) to place themselves under 
Mahomedan Law. * * 


PEESONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Ardeshir Burjorji Master, of Bombay, has obtained a 
full Technological Certificate in IIoiiourB Grade in Electrical 
Engineering, from the City and Guilds of London Institute ; 
also, Certificates in Sound, Light, and Heat; in Magnetism 
and Electricity ; in Steam ; and in Macliino Construction and 
Drawing, from the Science and Art Department of South 
Kensingto^^ We are glad to be able to add tliat Mr. Ardeshir 
Burjorji MHIer has taken out a x)atent for ^‘Improvement in 
Thermo-electriq Batteries.’* 

Mr.. N. Palit (Calcutta) and Mr. W. Pereira (Ceylon) have 
joined the Middle Temple. 

Arrivals, -^Mr. Kuverji Sorabji Nazar, from Bombay; Mr. 
Mancherji Eatanji, from Bombay, for Engineering study; 
Mr. N. Paulic, from Madras. 

Departures. — Mrs. Cowasjee Jolianghier and her two children, 
'Mr. J. N. Tata, Mr. D. E. Chichgar,. Mr. P. Mehta (of the 
Eoyal Agricultural College, Cirencester), for Bombay. Mr. 
N. G. Chandavarkar, for Bombay. Mr. S. Eamasawmy 
Mudeliar, for Madras. Mr. and ]\£rs. Manmohun Ghose and 
children, for Calcutta. Miss Mona Bose, for the Punjab. Mr. 
Mabadeva Vishnu Kalie, for Bombay. 


We acknowledge 7 lieports on tl\,e^ Ad ministration 

of the Outch States, LS. 1884 and 1884 — 1885; A brief 
Eeview of the Caste System in the N.W.P. and Glide, by John 
C. Nesfteld, M.A., Inspector of Schools ; and Criticism of the 
Anjumaii-i-Panjab on various versions of the National 
Anthem, in Urdu. » 


A Meeting of the National Indian Association was held on 
December I7th, at which a paper on “Burma: its Climate, 
Court and People,** was read by Dr. Cullimore, M.E.O.P,, &c., 
late Eesident Physician at Mandalay. We regret to be obliged 
to postpone giving an account of it till next month. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDDi. 


TiIK question, ‘Wliat is the use of girls attending school?' 
which twenty or tliirty years ago was in Jnt^ either not 
raised, or answered by the single word ‘None,’ ha^iow, among 
the English-educated and even among other classes, received 
an increasing number of favourable replies. Indian girls’ 
schools are still very few — the merest sprinkling over the 
country, — and in enormous districts po])ular feeling is as yet 
indifferent, where not opposed to female ediutation. But its 
supporters have made a vigorous start, and we see iiKiny 
encouraging proofs that there will be no turning back. The 
old arguments are still put forward: ‘Girls are enough trained 
at home for their position in b’fe ‘Household duties should 
exclusively occupy them;’ ‘School learning will do them 
harm ; ’ * It is best not to disturb old customs ; ’ and still in 
some districts superstitious pleas are heard, such as that 
education brings up(:>ii a woman early* widowhood, or other 
fatalities. But against these ohieclions it is now hopefull}' 
urged by Indiajji gentlemen at a liTindred school anniversaries, 
and by the native press, that the results feared have been 
exaggeratt^, that the scholars are evidently improving, and 
that they will improve much more when the art of teaching 
is better understejod and carried into practice. Those who 
abide by the former system of things probably remain un- 
convinced by such assertions. Their standard for women is 
too different from that of the relormers to permit of unity 
in educational aims. But the older view is losing vitality, 
and female education in India has good promise of faithful 
support from the large body of men who have had oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with Western thought and 
life. 
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We may note that among the influences which have 
helped to secure the advantages of school training for girls, 
the visits to India of the late Miss Mary Carpenter had a 
decided effect. In the Educational Records of the Govern- 
ment of India for 18G6-G7 the following general summary is 
given as regards female education : 

the whole, then, it would ap^jear that, up to the year 
under review, * the frank and cordial sujiport * of Government 
to female education, promised in 1854, had not been given, and 
that only a beginning had been made in some provinces. But it 
should be mentioned that the current year has been one of pro- 
gress in this direction. Miss Carpenter’s visit, at the close of 
1866, gave a stimulus to the movement which had been warmly 
taken up in the Punjab four years previously, and the Govern- 
ment of Indli has since held out promises of liberal assistance 
and support to an indefinite extent, on the single condition that 
tlie genuine cd-operation of the native community can be 
secured. • 

Again, in reference to Bombay, tlie following passage 
occurs : 

V In connection with the above subject must be mentioned, 
as one of the public events of the year, Miss Carpenter’s phil- 
anthropic visit to India, with the express puri)ose of seeing 
what could be done to promote the education of tJie women of 
this country. Miss Carpenter’s chief attention in this presidency 
was drawn to Ahmedabad and to Bombay, and, having seen the 
female schools in those places, she at once pointed out (what 
many have long felt) the disadvantage of none but male teachers 
being provided for these schools. After much discussion of 
the subject with Miss Carpenter, the leading inhabitants of 
Ahmedabad and some native gentlemen in Bcpibay severally 
addressed petitions to Government, soliciting the establishment 
of Normal schools for the training of iemaJe teachv^rjB; and at 
the same time Miss Carpenter addressed to Government a 
memorandum embodying her conception of the arrangements 
to be made in establishing the Normal schools which had been 
solicited. . . . The natives of this country expressed 

gratitude to Miss Carpenter for her sympathetic exertions ; and 
this Department may well recognise the advantage of an external 
and private stimulus to the question of female education.” 

The Government Female Normal School at Madras, which 
is now a flourishing institution, is a visible memorial of Miss 
Carpenter’s disinterested exertions ; but perhaps the greatest 
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results of her Indian visits lay in the impetus which she suc- 
ceeded in imparting with regard to girls* education by com- 
munications with Government and by her intercourse with 
some enthusiastic Indian workers, already alive to the Intense 
importance of the subject, but much hindered in their aims 
by want of encouragement and by practical difficulties. 

It has become then widely, though still far from univer- 
sally, recognised in India that education for girls is desirable 
and even necessary, and we would call attention to certain 
special grounds of reply to the question/ What is the use of girls 
attending school?’ The most obvious answer, 'Because of the 
practical value of reading, writing, arithmetic, and needlework,’ 
we will not dwell on. Instruction in the arts which form 
the scaffolding of learning, is generally acknowledged to be 
serviceable ; and even though but little knowleUge or facility 
is acquired, that little is a power which it is hoped may be 
employed for good ratlier than for evil, and which pan work 
out further progress if circumstances are favourable. Taking 
this primary use for granted, although in India it is, owing tc) 
the need of good vernacular literature and other causes, more 
disputable than in England, let us look at some indirect 
benefits of school-going to the ordinary Indian girl. 

1. First, we may point to the cultivating moral influence 
of school. It must needs be useful to a girl accustomed to live 
ill a home where Indians themselves allow that she is too 
often the subject of injudicious training, to be brought 
under a control which at least has a tendency to justice and 
fairness, to be led to respect the riglite of others, to be made 
to recognise herself as part of a corporate whole. It must bo 
good for her to Iiave to practise attention, to exert herself 
for a definite* bbject, to yield obedience to authority, to aim 
at winni^ the approval of her teachers, to gain habits of 
punctuality and regularity, to experiment in self-direction, 
and thus, in general, to develope in character. Indian schools 
do not secure these advantages as far as they ought, owing to 
the paucity of good teachers and the lack of intelligent 
sympathy on the part of parents; but pupils do in some 
degree get insensibly moulded with respect to conduct, and 
under improved school management and discipline the lives 
of these children, not only at school but in their homes, 
will become still more influenced for good. 

2. Another indirect use of school-going is the under- 

6 ♦ 
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Hjining of social customs of an injurious kind, such as child 
marriage. Once it is conceded that it is worth while to send 
a girl , to school, common sense by degrees asserts that in- 
struction ought not to be limited to the age during which it 
can hardly be comprehended, and certainly not appreciated. 
In most cases, just when the pupil is beginning to enjoy 
• learning she is removed from school for the excitement of 
her wedding. The auspicious month for marrioges has 
arrived, and the teachers are deprived in a sweep of all their 
most promising scholars. But the more education spreads, 
the more does the futility of such a proceeding become 
evident. The supporters of sclioids begin to ask, ‘Why 
should we take so much pains about these iustitiuions if they 
are to do so little ? ’ Hence the poslponement of marriage 
is indirectly promoted by education, and we now continually 
hear of parents permitting their girls to remain under in- 
struction a year or two beyond tlie nsnal age. In the 
Maliarani’s Caste Girls’ School at ^Mysore, the enligliteried 
Managers, 'who are men of high caste, have resolved to keep 
their own daughters at school longer than heretofore, thus 
setting an example to those of a lower rank which will be 
surely followed, mid ])reparing the way for a change of 
custom. In most parts of India, public opinion among the 
educated classes is slowdy altering in regard- to this matter. 
Education for girls being more recognised as desirable, 
marriage tends to be deferred. Nor is that the only reform 
aided by the silent intlueiicc of schools. 

3. Thirdly, school teaching iii(iirectly affects social life. 
The girls wdio receive instruction arc thereby brought within 
the. same sphere of interests as the educated young inen^ 
and by this means Uie cha.'sin. wliich is apt to separate in- 
tellectnally husband and wife becomes lessened. ^ The girl 
may stdl be far behind the. College student ; one would not 
desire in ordinary life that it should be otherwise. But 
she will be able to enter into her husband’s ideas ; she will 
not run in an absolutely different groove ; she w'ill judge 
things more from the same standpoint; her home aims will 
be brought into greater harmony with his; she wdll become, a 
more interesting companion ; she will have made the initial 
' which will enaldc his iiitiuence and aid to tell on her 
Ls nov»,gy . better fitted for the training of her 

Carpen,^ Even supposing that the old ways sufficed for the 
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happiness and usefulnei^ o£ Indian women in former times, 
it does not follow that they suffice under the present con- 
ditions, when a new line of education has moulded differently 
the minds of their husbands and brothers, and when new as- 
pirations have been formed and new views are entertained^ 
In India women have always exerted much sway over their 
family circle. If that influence is to continue, and if social 
life is to be improved and elevated, education must be 
acknowledged as a necessity for women as well as for men; 
aud must be freely supplied t, them. 

It seems desirable to bear in mind that girls* schools in 
India may still be considered, as to methods and standards, 
in the experimental stage. Tii fresh movements it is tempt- 
ingly easy to keep to the perhaps accidental form which has 
been first assumed, and to work simply in the line of 
multiplication. To do so in regard to fernfile education in 
India would be a mistake. We should clearly recognise that 
the forms accidentally taken up may not be the best. Perhaps 
it was a matter of necessity to adopt them, lest while delaying 
to discuss the good and the less good the opportunity for 
securing the main object may have flown. But Jbefore the 
form hardens into custom we should try and test its suita- 
bility. There is still time to do this for Indian girls’ schools. 
Numerous questions have arisen for solution,’ which must be 
left at present comparatively open — questions as to religious 
and moral teaching, as to preparation for domestic life, as to 
artistic development, as to the due ipixture of mental and 
physical training, &c., &c. The best thought of those who 
are in favour of >vomen’s education should be given to such 
questions, andtlocal differences will cause variety of decision. 
Girls’ schools are now frequently established by native 
effort, by/ rich landholders, by earnest College students (as 
in Bengal, and also at Bombay), or by municipal bodies. 
In such schools the managers can try to carry out their own 
ideal, while avoiding unnecessary innovation and pre-conceived 
limitations as to women’s capabilities. Thus facts will be 
collected on which well-considered opinions can be based. 
The Government appears in many respects to refrain from 
pressing its own educational plans, and tries to ascertain the 
* views of those whom the subject most intimately concerns. 
The field is therefore open for independent action. We 
earnestly hope that educated Indians will work out in theory 
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and ill practice new types of •girls’ schools, marked by 
adaptiveness eufi elasticity, and that by the survival of the 
fittest,* female education in India will at length rest on the 
soundest foundations. When that time comes, our question, 
‘ What is the use of girls attending school ? ’ will be likely to 
receive unhesitating and satisfactory replies. 

The Editor. 


GOYTND small AND EUNJEET SINGH. 


Having seen a ^eat deal of the Sikhs during my long 
sojourn in Indicf, I propose to give a sketch, though a brief 
one, of ‘two remarkable men amongst that community — 
namely, Govind Singh and Eunjeet Singh. A few preparatory 
remarks may first fittingly be given. 

The Hindoo reformer Nanuk (born 1469, died 1539), after 
his vain efforts in search of the truth, and his confession 
of failure to find God anywhere either in the Koran or the 
Shastras, threw aside his ascetic garb and passed the re- 
mainder of his long life in calling upon men “ to worship the 
One Invisible (3od, to live virtuously, and to be tolerant 
to the failings of others.”* During the Goorooship of 
Arjoon (1581-1606) tj)ie principles of Nanuk took a firm 
old on the minds of his followers. He was regarded as 
"'the successor of Mahomed, the destined restorer of purity 
and sanctity ; the regenerator of a world , afiiipted with the 
increasing wickedness of men, and the savage contentions of 
numerous sects.” t Govind, who succeeded to the jkpostleship* 
in 1675, inaugurated a new order of things, thereby modify- 
i^ the reforms initiated by Nanuk, who, though he had 
disengaged his disciples from Hindoo idolatry and Mahometan 
superstition, yet, incredible as it may seem, he had still 
admitted the Divine mission of Mahomet, as well as the 
Hindoo incarnations.! But Govind differed in this respect 
from. Nanuk, and owing to his father having been igno- 
miniously put to death by Aurungzeb, Govind became an-- 

* Cunningham s HiaU Sihlts^ p. 43. 

+ Ihid, p. 56. . X Ibid, pp, 46 and 96. 
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irreconcilable foe to the Mu^ulmen, and conceived the grand 
design of moulding the Hindoos into a pe(fj)le aspiring to 
national independence. After a season of retirement, Govind 
was acknowledged as the head of the Sikhs. In 'character 
he was bold, sanguine, and imaginative. He carefuljy ex- 
amined the Veds, and is stated to have performed great 
religious austerities. As a teacher, he declared that Mahomed 
and others had misled the world, but that he himself had 
come to declare a perfect faith, to extend virtue and destroy 
evil ; that he was only tlie servant of the Supreme, and 
was not to be worshipped. The reading of Korams and 
Poorans he declared to be of no use, and that the votaries of 
idols and the worshippers of the dead could never attain to 
bliss.* Finally, Govind assembled his followers and made 
known to them the great object of his mission. “ God.” he 
said, “ must be worshipped in truthfulness and sincerity, but 
no material resemblance must degrade the Omnipotent; the 
Lord could only be beheld by the eye of faith in the general 
body of the Khalsa.”t All must become as one : the lowest 
were equal with the highest ; caste must* be forgotten ; they 
must accept the initiation from him, and the four races must 
eat out of one vessel. The ways of tluj Hindoos must be 
abandoned : the Brahmin's tliread must be broken. By means 
of the Khalsa alone could salvation be obtained. They must 
surrender themselves wholly to their faith, and to him as 
their guide. “ Do this,” said Govind, “and the world is yours.” J 
After this Govind poured some water into a vessel, and 
having stirred it with the sacrificial axe and mingled sweet- 
meats therein, he sprinkled a portion of this sweetened water 
upon five faitlfful disciples — a Brahmin, a Chhutree, and three 
Soodras — and hailed them as Singhs (or lions)’. Govind then 
declared them to be the Khalsa, and received in his turn the 
initiation from these novitiates; and henceforth he became 
Govind Singh, saying that hereafter, ydienever five Sikhs 
should be assembled together, there he also would be present.§ 
Thus was a species of baptism inaugurated for the reception 
of converts into the Sikh community. For Govind moreover 
declared that they should have one form of initiation ; viz., 
the sprinkling of water by five of the faithful. He also said 

* Cunningham’s HUt, Sikhfiy p. 72. 

+ The Sikh Commonwealth ; or, Church and State, 

X Cunningham’s HUt. SikhSj p. 74. § Ibid, p. 
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that they should worship the One Jpvisible God, and honour 
the memory of Nanuk and his successors ; but that they should 
revere and bow to nought visible save the Grunth, the book 
of their belief.* Govind was certainly a remarkable man : he 
succeeded in mastering the imagination of his followers ; he 
established the Khalsa theocracy in the midst of Hindooism 
and Mahometanism, and confounded Peers and Moolas. 
He moreover wjote the supplemental Grunth, and as a 
religious teacher he drew contributions from all parts of 
India. But' lie was not content with being the head of 
a religious sect, for his soul was tired with the ambition 
of founding an independent kingdom of Jilts upon the 
waning glories of Aurungzeb’s dominions. He therefore 
strove to promote in the minds of his disciples the union 
of a warlike temper with religious fervour ; so he taught 
them that “ tliey should all name themselves Singhs, and of 
material things, they should devote th^ir linite energies to 
steel alone. Arms should dignify their person, they should 
be ever waging war, and great would be his merit who 
fought in the van, who slew an enemy, and who despaired 
not, although overcome.'’ t Death, howevm*, put a stop to the 
ambitious plans of this great reformer, who was assassinated 
in 1708, but not before he had inspired his followers with 
the desire to become a free and independent nation : and 
after the lapse of more than half a century, their aspirations 
were realised. For in 1764 the Sikhs became a nation, in 
which year they were masters of Laliore, when the whole 
country, from the jfeclurn to the Sutlej, was partitioned 
amongst their chiefs and followers. Numerous mosques were 
then demolished, and the Afghans, in chaiusiw’ere made to 
wash the foundation with the blood of hogs. The chiefs 
then assembled at Umritsur (which had been'^imade by 
Arjoon Gooroo the holy city of the Sikhs) and proclaimed 
their own sway and the establishment of their faith by 
striking a coin with Nanuk and Govind's name thereon.J 
The Sikhs now became a constituted Commonwealth, whose 
members met once every year at Umritsur, and the assembly 
of their chiefs was called a Gooroo-mutta or Diet. There 
was a clique of Sikhs who peculiarly represented a combina- 
tion of the saint and the soldier, and might have been appro- 

* Ciinningham*« Hist, Sikhsy pp. 76 to 78, 

+ Ibid, p. 78. X Ibid, p. 111. 
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priately designated the Knight Templars of India, These 
were the celebrated Akalees or Immortals, dressed in blue, 
the pseudo-soldiers of God. These Bluei^ claimed for |ihem- 
selves a direct institution by their great Gooroo, Govind 
Singh, who had called upon them to sacrifice everything for 
their faith, to leave their homes and follow the profession of 
arms. The history of the Sikhs eventually centred in their 
great Maharaja Runjeet Singh, who in 1799 obtained the 
cession of Lahore from the Afghan King. This remarkable 
man died in 1839, leaving behind him a kingdom, won by his 
military genius, extending Irom Peshawur to the Sutlej ; a 
large army that had been brought into a good state of dis- 
cipline by the French Generals, Ventura, Allard, Court, and 
Avitabile, as well as by the efforts of Runjeet Singh himself. 
This sagacious Prince had wrested from Caubul the fairest of 
its provinces : he found the military array of Ins country brave 
indeed, but ignorant of the art of war, and lie left it mustering 
50,000 disciplined soldiers, 50,000 well-armed yeomanry 
and militia, and more than 300 cannons.^ Runjeet Singh 
honoured men of reputed sanctity, attributed every success to 
the favour of God, and styled himself and people cdllectively 
the “ Khalsa,” or Commonwealth of Govind. In all important 
transactions, ** his own motives were kept carefully concealed, 
and everything was done for the sake of the Gooroo, the 
advantage of the Khalsa, and in the name of the Lord.” t The 
zeal of the monarch reflected itself in the enthusiasm of the 
Sikhs, who became persuaded that God himself was present 
with them, and that sooner or later He would confound their' 
enemies for His own glory ; and though not a very numerous 
sect,J they wejg ready to dare much for the mystic Khalsa. 
That such a brave people would prove formidable antagonists 
was amply shown by the Sutlej campaign of 1845-46, and the 
second Sikh war of 1848-49. Rut it is time now to bring 
this sketch to a close. 

S. DewjS White, Colonel, 

Author of ** A Complete History of the QreoU Sepoy Revolt,'* die. 


* Cunningham’s HisL Sikhs, p. 235. t Ibid, p. 180. 

Z The Sikh population of the Punjaub was about a million and a half — 
men, women, and children. See Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, p. 9. 
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HOW TO PEESEEVE HEALTH IN INDIA, WITH 
SPECIAL EEFEEENCE TO MEDICAL WOMEN. 

. By Dr. C. E. Francis. 

(Continued from page 1$,) 


CLOTHING. 

, Br, Jaeger^ % Sanitary Woollen System . — An article on clothing 
would be incomplete without a few words on the subject of 
the “ sanitary wool system** recently introduced by Dr. Jaeger, 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology at Stuttgart. 
In the matter of costumes Dr. Jaeger is a thorough revolu- 
tionist. He would have every article of dress, worn by men, 
women and children, made of wool ; and certainly the purity, 
softness, and elasticity of the finer kinds of the material, manu- 
factured under his guidance, are qualities that combine to 
render it extremely attractive. The most irritaVde skins would 
doubtless be tolerant of the summer quality of the stockingette 
stuff, which is not only extremely soft but, probably, very 
durable. ' It is well suited for shirts, undervests, and other 
garments worn next the skin ; as also, indeed, for petticoats and 
dresses. And the natural colour (light grey) is well adapted for 
India. The value of flannel is recognised by all who indulge in 
sports likely to cause profuse perspiration ; and there seems no 
reason why all clothing, ordinarily used in that country, should 
not be made of Dr. Jaeger’s pure animal wool, which is 
manufactured of varying degrees of thickness and strength ; and 
which may be dyed of almost any colour, — the dyes being 
genuine and harmless. The khakee (grey cotton) suits, which 
are now worn by a portion of the army in Itlia, might wdth 
advantage be made of wool. In short, the principle, upon 
which wool is advocated, being recognised, viz., it&i protective 
power against chills, and its offering the least possilde im- 
pediment to the escape of emanations from tho body, there 
is no limit to its application. All who are contemplating 4 
career in India — everyone in fact who can — should *i)ay a 
visit to the depot of the Sanitary Woollen System Com- 
pany,** 3 and 4 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W., or 41, 
42 and 43 Fore Street, London, E.C. : or send for one of 
their illustrated catalogues, and examine the several garments, 
or the forwarded specimens: and then read all that is urged 
in favour of the material, — as opposed to vegetable fibre 
which, in the various forms of cotton, linen, muslin, &o., is 
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in such general us& throughput the world. There is one 
apparent objection to Dr. faeger’s material, viz., its compara- 
tive costliness; but this should be of little nioment in con- 
sideration of its superior value: and it is possible that* by- 
and-by, the high prices may be reduced. 

EXEBOISE. 

Nothing tends to keep the body in health better than the 
daily exercise, short of fatigue^ of its various component parts. 
It is necessary to emphasise this point, viz., the limit to exercise; 
as it is of great importance that the benefit derived from the 
exertion should not be neutralized by excess : and, unhappily, 
the popular fallacy in favour of the opposite doctrine seems to 
be deep-rooted and widespread. How frequently does one hear 
an individual, who has been recommended to take plenty of 
exercise, exclaim after a day’s walking — tired myself well 
out ! Just as a patient, instructed to live '^yell because he 
is below par, may eat freely of meat three times a day, and 
thereby perhaps induce an attack of indigestion. Exercise, in 
moderation, helps to equalize the circulation of the blood and 
to prevent congestion, especially where it is (in India) so liable 
to occur, viz., the liver. It may safely be affirmed that, 
speaking generally, those Europeans have the best health 
who take daily exercise. And there is none more agreeable 
— the enjoyment is greater if the surroundings are cheerful 
and the atmosphere invigorating, — none more within every- 
body's reach, than walking. All who have taken a trip into 
the interior of the Himalayas in fine weather, each day’s 
journey being performed partly on foot and partly on pony ♦ 
back, will have a keen recollection of tlte event. The bracing 
air and gorgeous scenery, combined •with (for the time) abso- 
lute freedom frpm the anxieties and petty vexations of one’s 
daily work, the* plain inartificial habits and tent life, the 
adventures of travel, the wholesome al fresco meals with the 
power, to digest them, the simple unsophisticated hill natives 
bringing presents of fruit or milk, — all unite (a pleasant com- 
panion sharing the agremens) in constituting a “red-letter” 
period that, once experienced, one hopes to again enjoy, and 
which one retraces in after life with a perpetual and unfading 
freshness. On the line of march with a rdgiment, or when camping 
out, a walk of a few miles in the early morning before sunrise, 
between the encampments, is very beneficial. But when stationed 

* Horses, though they may do very well on the good roads in the 
station^ are not suited for the mountain paths and narrow bridges of the 
interior, where the ponies of the country are quite at home. These ponies 
are generally very sturdy and strong. 
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in the plains there is but little inducement to take walking 
exercise in the hot weather and raips. The feeling of enerva- 
tion, moreover/ with many is too great to admit of it. Some, 
however, bravely go through a certain amount of walking every 
morning, when the weather is not unfavourable, all the year 
round for the sake of the ** constitutional : ” and they are 
usually all the better for it. All who can should walk, even 
though it be no more than three or four hundred yards — the 
horse or palanquin or carriage being at hand to be made use of 
if necessary. Military men, civilians, and planters have duties 
that take them from home in the early morning, and some part 
of the “outing’* is, on principle, wisely performed on foot. 
I have heard officers say that two or three hours’ walking 
round a billiard-table, when they were unable to get out, was 
better than nothing ; and undoubtedly — poor substitute though 
it bo for exercise in the open air — it is. Much of the lassitude, 
and ennui, and even sickness amongst many ladies is due to 
want of regular and suitable exercise. If such ladies go any- 
where before breakfast they do so in a conveyance. In the 
evening they take their customary drive to the band-stand, or 
the mall, or course. If, during the day, they should emerge 
from the house to shop, or pay visits, they must necessarily go, 
in the hot weather, in a (usually closed) conveyance. (In some 
stations the more sensible plan is adopted of paying compli- 
mentary visits after sunset.) During the very hot weather no 
one, of course, who can avoid it goes out of the house in the 
daytime. It is worthy of note how some ladies, who complain 
that they have no object in going out walking in the morning 
and that there is nothing to see (which at many stations is true 
enough), will yet spend a vast amount of energy at balls, 
remaining to dance, in an unwholesome atmosphere, through 
the greater part of the night, when the system is least able to 
bear the exertion. If ladies would attend toJitheir poultry — 
small farm-yards may be kept sometimes in India, — or take an 
interest in their garden, or walk a couple of hundred yards, or 
so, to have a chat with a friend in a neighbouring bungalow, 
there would in these proceedings bo some exercise : but, in too 
many cases, they make no such exertion ; and, becoming weary, 
induce their indulgent husbands to send them to the hills. 

The inspiriting feelings, induced by the advent of the 
cold season, may lead to walking for the mere sake of the 
enjoyment of the walk which is then much appreciated after 
a lengthened season of confinement and comparative in- 
activity : but it must be admitted that pedestrian exercise for 
the remainder of the year is not pleasant. Walking a few. yards 
even is followed by free perspiration and consequent discomfort, 
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which remains until every article of wearing apparel is removed 
and followed by a bath. V, aefter a walk in the hot weather, a 
bath, and a change of linen, one feels refreshed, the exertion 
has done good; -but, if otherwise, — if the feeling of lassiiude, 
to 'conquer which an effort has been made, is increased, the 
exercise has been excessive and done harm. Experience will be 
the best guide in this matter. The natives of India are great 
walkers. It* is well known how a native army will outmarch 
one composed of Europeans: and native servants, when leave 
is given them to go to their homes, will walk — travelling (in the 
hot weather) at night — at the rate of 30 miles a day for a 
month and even more : and ynt, for the most part, they are 
deficient in physical strength^ of which mere walking is no test. 
In general physique, in suppleness and freedom of limb, the 
up-country natives resemble the American pedestrian Weston. 
(The soldiers of our a/rmy are usually men of a taller and firmer 
build.) The capacity for performing these pedestrian feats is 
largely due to the extremely abstemious habit! of the natives 
and to their entire abstinence from alcohol, — a fact from which 
European residents in India might take a useful hint. 

Horse exercise may be indulged in at all seasons in India : 
and it is very useful in preventing Ipcal congestions. The rider 
must, however, be careful not to over-do it. It is very tempting, 
when enjoying the 8xhilaratif)n of a good gallop, to ride on 
and on and become at length — horse and rider — bathed in 
perspiration, and, in the hot weather, somewhat fatigued; — a 
condition favourable to being chilled. When horses are tied up 
in this state outside the entrance to the stable, with an easterly 
wind (which is very common at some stations in the rainy 
season) blowing upon them, they are very likely to go in the 
loins*’ as the saying is: — tlieir hind legs become paralyzed 
from congestion in the lower part of the spinal cord. Native 
grooms (saees-ef Soften err in this matter through ignorance : 
they should therefore be instructed to keep the nag in the 
stable and ^ub him down^there. 

For men the daily use of the niogra (commonly pronounced 
mogdur) — a club -like mallet— is a good form of exercise. 
Mogras are used, like dumb-bells, in pairs and for the same 
purpose, — ^to expand tho chest and develop the muscles of the 
arms. They are, hox^ever, usually very heavy and the exertion 
required to swing them about 7nay strain the muscular structure 
somewlicrey especially that connected with the ribs. Mogras 
are quite unsuitod for women. 

The lezum (a bow with a chain bow-string) is used by 
athletic natives for the same purpose as the mogra. Its use 
requires considerable expertness as well as strength. 
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The tricycle has not, as yet that 1 am aware of, been in- 
troduced into India. Not only is it a valuable vehicle for quick 
locomotion, but it is admirably suited for exercising the whole 
body without any great effort. Good roads are, however, 
essential; and these, outside military cantonments and civil 
stations in the plains, do not exist; except the old grand trunk 
road ” extending from Calcutta to Lahore, — a distance of some 
1400 miles. The tHcycle is not so well adapted^ for the hot 
season as for the cold, in consequence of its use causing profuse 
perspiration. The appearance of a lady riding with her husband 
on one of these conveyances would certainly startle the natives, 
who would think, as they thought on seeing the first railway, — 
that the resources of the English are boundless ! 

SLEEP. 

Amongst the various requirements of the body, that are 
absolutely necessary to maintain good health, “ tired Naturals 
sweet restorer — balmy sleep ’’ is one of the most essential. The 
sleep, during the hot weather in India, may not always be 
balmy, as a night’s rest there, at that season, is often very 
disturbed and unrefreshing; — the difficulty being. to find an 
atmosphere sufficiently cool. The natives, however, sloop fairly 
well, which is, doubtless, in great part, due to their abstinence 
from intoxicating beverages. Late dinners — and these not al- 
ways in moderation — with a full proportion of alcoholic drinks, 
tend to make the sleep of Europeans unrefreshing. The con- 
dition of the brain, during natural sleep, is one of comparative 
emptiness of the bloodvessels. The effect of alcohol is to unduly 
fill these vessels, and to drive natural sleep away. The heavy 
sleep, which sometimes follows a “night-cap,” more nearly 
resembles a state of coma. .This (night-cap) practice, bad enough 
in a cold climate, is especially likely to be attended with evil 
results (irrespective of an indifferent night’s r^^t), in a hot one. 
The nervous system, already perliaps weakened by the heat, 
becomes still more sp by the alcohol ; and thus thg foundation 
may be unconsciously laid of a condition — nervous exhaustion — 
that constantly in after life supervenes upon even moderate 
mental or physical exertion ; and which, though largely due to 
alcohol, is attributed entirely to the climate. There can be no 
artificial substitute for the remedies which nature provides. 
Speaking generally, from 7 to 8 hours in the 24 should be devoted 
to repose. In young persons, nutrition and growth, with a corre- 
sponding waste of tissue, being greater than in adult life, more is 
required ; but in the old, with opposite conditions, a less amount 
will suffice. A full quantity of sleep is an absolutely necessary 
condition in India. It often happens that persons fall into a state 
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of malaise, and become irritable, without any apparent cause. 
In many of these cases it j^il^ be found, on enquiry, that, for 
some time past, the individual has not slept well.* I have known 
the most serious consequences — even death itself — ensue* from 
insufficient sleep being obtained, night after night, for several 
weeks in succession. To a healthy person of sound and strong 
•constitution an indifferent night’s rest will do no harm ; but 
where this extends over several nights, even the strongest will 
suffer : whilst for the weakly it may be fatal. The principal 
adverse influences, preventive of sleep in India, are the heat and 
the musquitoes. Whenever available, upper rooms are preferable 
to those on the ground floor. In the efforts to sleep cool, various 
risks are often incurred. Doors are kept open at night, regard- 
less of possible malaria : the bed is taken outside or on to the 
roof of the house — a dangerous practice in the malarious'*'' months 
and at full moon, though safe at other times : or it is placed 
in front of the thermantidote, or tatty, whereby the body may 
be seriously chilled ; and I have even known persons to have 
the tatty well watered, and to sleep upon it in that (saturated 
with wet) state. There is no objection to having the doors 
open — the opening being protected by chicks (hanging screens 
usually made of split bamboos, loosely fastened together in 
parallel liijes (horizontally arranged) by perpendicular strings, 
and fitted into the door- way) — at night in the non-malaiious 
months, provided the bed is not in the line of draught; 
nor to using a thermantidote or tatty under the same 
conditions : but the safest plan is to sleep with closed doors 
under a full-fringed punkah — a pole or narrow frame, with a 
deep fringe reaching to within a few inches of the sleeper’s face, 
is the best form of punkah, — as giving a piaximum of air, with 
a miuiuium of labour for the man whp pulls it. And it is Well 
to have a sufficient relay of these men (coolies), who moreover 
should not have^had work during the day. In some parts of 
India — in Calcutta for example — a punkah is suspended within 
the musqui^i curtains ; but this is an unusual luxury : and- the 
choice, therefore, lies between the musquito curtain (which should 
be of a green colour) or the punkah. (The latter, if swung over 
.the roof of the curtains, would give but little air to the sleeper 
within.') ^ Those who are not tolerant of the heat, prefer the 
punkah which, if pulled with sufficient force and regularity, will 
keep the body fairly cool and drive off the musquitoes. These 
pertinacious blood-suckers may be still further defied by wearing 

* In some of the inland parts of Southern India exposure, daring sleep 
at night, to the *‘land wind'’ is often followed by serious consequences; 
€.</., severe neuralgia, rheumatism, distortion of the face, and erjsa 
paralysis both in men and horses. 
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a sleeping suit of some light material — Dr. Jaeger’s woollen 
stockingette stuff is the best — anff, with the body thus protected, 
no other covering would be required. The only point of attack 
would then be the face and hands; bo, to protect these, some 
persons use eau de Cologne ; but the effect is only temporary. 
The spirit soon evaporates and leaves the surface as before. The 
best defence is the punkah. The bedsteads jnost suitable for India 
are made with newar (a cotton webbing sold in lengths)*str etched 
across between the frame — a light wooden structure — and 
removable, when necessary, for washing. Even better than this 
would be webbing made of Jaeger’s animal wool. Some prefer 
to the newar a cane surface. But either of the former are far 
superior, being resilient, yielding, and sufficiently strong. In 
either ca^je a woollen mattress, advocated by Dr. Jaeger as allow- 
ing of free exhalation from the surface of the body, is desirable. 
During the hot weather a sheet only is required for a covering ; 
and even this js dispensed with when a sleeping suit is worn. 
Here, too, a sanitary woollen coverlet would be preferable to 
one made of cotton or linen. In the cold weather and in the 
hills stout English blankets, which ai*e much warmer than those 
manufactured in tho country, are greatly appreciated. 

The practice of sleeping during the day is not, as a general 
rule, to be commended. Some ladies deliberately unrobe them- 
selves every afternoon, and take a prolonged siesta till nearly 
sunset, when it is time to prepare for the evening drive. Where 
there has been but little sleep during the night the deficiency 
must be made up, as far as possible, during tho day at whatever 
time the individual finds most convenient. 

The lady doctor, as having regular and congenial occupation 
an^ being careful to live temperately and in conformity with 
hygjienic rules, will be more likely to enjoy a full night’s rest 
than those who have nothing to do. But this very occupation 
will induce fatigue, and may occasionally britik in upon her 
well-earned repose. In her caso an hour’s, or more, sjleep 
during tho day would bo quite justifiable. Under, all circum- 
stances a few minutes of unconsciousness, when seated in an arm- 
chair, after dinner (presumably an early and a light one) will 
generally be beneficial. This is very different to going de- 
liberately to sleep in tho horizontal position after a heavy meal. 
JBome persons always feel sleepy after a meal: but, in these 
cases, the stomach (and perhaps the brain too) is weak and 
/Requires medical attention. It is well to have a few biscuits or 
some bread and butter, and a cup of cold tea (without milk — if 
added it should first be boiled), or a glass of sherbet, on a small 
table by the bedside in the event of hunger or thirst during the 
night. Sleep is often absent owing to the want of food or drink. 
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The plan of taking sleeping draughts cannot be too st|y>i|gly 
condemned. !£hey are fipt to^derange the system, and, if taken 
frequently, develop a perflUoious habit. 

WOEK. 

The best antidote to the ennui, lowness of spirits, and lon^ng 
for liome, that one sometimes feels in India, especially during 
the first year of exile, when all is so strange and uncongenial, is 
systematic and useful mental work. But, for JMm generally 
employment of any kind outside their own domestic sphere 
is rarely obtainable : and it is this that makes life in India so 
distasteful to ladies of active minds. The benevolence, which 
prompts to so many varied acts of kindness at home, finds but a 
limited sphere for its exercise in that country.. Europeans and 
natives are widely separated by the trammels of caste, which oblige 
flie latter to refuse gifts — food especially — from the hands of 
the former : and any attempts at enquiring intq their inner life, 
in view to rendering assistance, would in most cases be looked 
upon, at first at any rate, with suspicion and distrust. * It must 
be admitted, indeed, that European ladies in India have not in 
the past, speaking very generally and not Including those 
attached to missionary bodies, made any efforts to co-operate in 
^e directions in which their aid might have proved most useful, 
viz., the education of the children. In the presidency, and 
other large, towns they have formed thems^ves into committees 
for regulating the affairs of certain European institutions, as 
asylums for European and Eurasian orphans, nurses’ homes, 
and the like. But such work does not, in any way, affect the 
natives of the country. There have not, until now* when a field, 
recently entered by the National Indian Association for tending 
the sick and suffering, is being developed in detail by^ the 
Countess of Dufferin, been any organizations in which they 
eould take partf^-nothing for the people corresponding to the 
numerous phases of Christian effoft, adapted to the state of 
moral and physical misery in which so many amongst the masses 
at home live and die. In England wives, mothers, and un- 
married ladies — numbers amongst these constitute the very 
backbone and main stay of the efforts put forth — combine to 
do gbod : — the air is redolent with their philanthropy. , In 
India the wife (and mother) has her own home duties, and the 
daughters naturally desire to follow the maternal example. The 
ladies of England, now not only freely admitted but heartily 
welcomed to India — in the early days of our settlement in the 
country they couid not come except with a “ pass,” — ^have vastly 
improved the social condition of their countrymen there located, 

7 
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besides greatly contributing to their domestic happiness. But» 
it may be regretted that they haTo not more availed them- 
selves — there have been certain notable exceptions — of th^ir 
■opportunities of instructing the children, and, wherever possible, 
the women, in their several stations. Now, there is every 
prospect of work in the zenanas, hospitals, and dispensaries, for 
various classes of women medically inclined : and it is to those 
ladies, who go to make India the land of their adoption in this 
connection, that I wish to say a few words. 

The part of the body, most likely to suflter from the heat, w 
the nervous system, which thus becomes the weak point; 
requiring, therefore, especial care. One cannot, as at home, 
work with the brain six hours at a stretch with impunity. To 
attempt it would be to cdurt mental and physical suffering. The 
best time for mental effort is when one feels the best fitted for it. 
It is affirmed, as the result of direct experiment, that the human 
body is at full tide — so to speak — after the mid-day meal : and 
it is certain that it is at ebb ” at midnight, and during the first 
few hours of the early morning, — more deaths, in fatal illnesses, 
occurring at those hours than at any other time of the day, or 
night. Many persons, in a temperate or cold climate, are more 
capable of mental exertion after breakfast, whilst others (and 
these are among the strongest) feel equally vigorous before that 
meal. In India they, who have a large amount of mental work 
to get through, find that it is absolutely necessary to begin as 
early as possible : and lienee the Governor-Glpneral, Q-overnors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and Commissioners of Provinces, who are 
amongst the hardest workers in the community, will often 
be found seated at their off.ee tables, — despatch boxes filled 
with offeial correspondence by their sides,— , at 5 o’clock, and 
even earlier, every morning. And they will thus continue their 
labours, in the hot and rainy season, with no intermission 
except fbr refreshment and to give audience.^ (which is also 
mental exertion, sometimes very severe), during the whole day 
till sunset; ^nd, when these are ovqt, a good morning’s work 
will have been accomplished. 

It is the practice with many, on reaching home after exercise, 
to at once take the morning cold bath : but, as the lady doctor 
would probably bo somewhat fatigued, as well as heated, the^bath 
had better be deferred till a couple of hours after breakfast. In 
the absence of fatigue there would be no objection. In the 
case of lady doctors, the mental work of the day would be most 
conveniently performed in the forenoon. Night- work in India 
is strongly to be deprecated. The night’s rest and early rising 
— so essential . to health — are interfered with ; thd brain and 
nervous system are apt to become weakened; and, sooner or 
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later, the eyes will probably suffer much sooner thaa^thay 
would, if similarly us^, in England. 

So much continuous ment^ effort as that above described 
is a great strain upon the nervous system; and the pisactidOi 
therefore, of annually transferring the Supreme and other. 
Governments to the hills at that season is a most salutary 
one. The cold season, as being best suited for travelling, 
is utilised by these high officials for making tours through 
the country, and for becoming acquainted with the local 
magnates and others. The cost of these tours, so much in- 
veighed against by political economists, is not to be con- 
sidered for a moment in comparison with benefits that may 
be conferred upon the people. Indents for means of transport 
and provisions are sometimes associated with cases of individual 
hardship ; but those cases need not, and will not, occur — at 
least not to any groat extent — if a sharp eye is kept upon sub- 
ordinates : and, if the people know that the Governor himself 
will look into their grievances, they are abuifdantly satisfied. 
That heau ideal of a Government servant — Mr. James* Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces — was 
one of this class. When driving with him through his various 
districts, 1 have known him to daily receive numerous, peti- 
tions in the vernacular, which would bo thrown into the car- 
riage from either side by poor apidicants, who were never in 
any way discouraged from doing so : and lie loould • read them 
all I For those who begin work so early a cuj) of coffee — 
some prefer tea — with bread and butter, or biscuit, is very 
desirable. The systenk requires to be fortified for the mental 
exertion which should not be undertaken on an empty stomach. 
This slight refreshment is independent, of course, of the chota 
haziree (small breakfast) later in thq morning. 

The very early morning is also the best period for exercise ; 
and all, thorefoii^ who are not ctompelled to do desk work at 
that time should take it. My advice to the lady doctor would be 
to devote half an hour, or more, to walking, or riding, or to what- 
ever from of exercise she finds most suitable ; and then, after a 
slight meal, to set out for the dispensary. To go sooner would 
be useless, as patients are not then awake, and the servants 
would not be ready. Visits to zenana patients would follow 
the business at the dispensary. Tlie French plan is, for those 
who can adopt it, the one best suited, I think, to India,, via., work 
during the first half of the day, the remainder being devoted to, 
amusement ; which, with English folk, might mean light reading 
and light employment. The lady doctor would, like all medicsd 
practitioners, be constantly in harness, and liable to be sum- 
fhoned at all hours of the day or night. But she should en^ 
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deavcmr to get through the day’s professional work, such as 
writing up the cases V in the^ dijppensaiy books-^all lady 
doctors will it is hoped keep clinical records for future publication 
— before dinner (at say 2 or 3 p.m.); which would leave the 
afternoon free for reading, or for writing letters home, and the 
evening to social intercourse. More will be said on this subject 
under the heading ** Every-day life.” 

(To he continued.} 


THE VERNACULAR LITERATURE AND FOLKLORE 
OF THE PANJAB. 


a paper on The Vernacular Literature cmd Folklore of the 
Fanfdh,'^ hy Thomas H. Thornton^ C.S.Ly (printed in the 

Journal of the Rdyal Asiatic Society J. 

(Continued from page 50,) 

SPECIMENS OF VERNACULAR LITERATURE OF THE PANJXb. 

Panjabi Sloks, from the Granth (Trumpp’s “A'di Qranth”). 

{a) Slok at the end of the J^pji (date, beginning of sixteenth 
century ?) : 

PSv^nii gfLrti, pan! p!ta, mata dharte m&h&tii, 

DlvS.sii rati, dul daya, khelal s&gSla jllg^tii. 
Changyala buryala vach^ dMrmH hajtlri, 

E&r&ml api apnl, ke nerai ke dtir!, 

Jlnl namh dhlala, gae sSmak^ti ghali,^ 

NanS.k& te miikh^ keri chiito nali. 

Translation,. 

Wind is the Guru, water the father, great earth the mother, 
Day and night, the two are female and male nurse, the whole 
world spoits. 

The Righteous Judge rehearses the good and bad works (of 
men) in the presence (of God), 

By their own actions some are near, some afar-off (God). 

Those who have meditated on His name are gone, having finished 
their labours. 

Nanak ! their faces are bright, (and) with them what multitudes 
are saved ! 

(&) A dorha or couplet in the Bhog (concluding portion of 
the Qranth)^ written by Guru Tegh Bahddur (9th Gurd) v^hen 
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in prison at Delhi, to his son, Gutu Gobind (date, latt£ part 
of seyenteenth century) :• 

B&1& chtLtkld, bandn& p&rS, k&cha na ho*ta upili,. 

K&hii Nan&k&, &b& ot& h&rf, g&jS, jiil hohii B&hlu« * 
JVamlation. 

My strength is exhausted, fetters have fallen upon me, there is 
no means of escape left ; 

Nanak says, now Hari is my refuge, like an elephant he will 
become my helper. 

« e * « ♦ # « 

Specimen of Sikh religious poetry (from the Wdrdn BMi 
Ourdds Ji ) : 

Amali amal na chhaddnf hui bahni ikaththe, 

Jill jue jdarfa lag dav upaththe, 

Chori chor na pallarahin dukh sahni garaththe, 

Bahin nagni ka waridhun ve karmi lathttfe, 

Pap{ pap kamaunde oi phirde naththe, 

Pir muridan pirhari sab pap panaththe. 

Tramlation. 

The drunken cannot leave off drinking if they sit together, 

So the player with dice coatinues to play falsely, 

The thief will not give up stealing, but prefers to suffer pain, 
The profligate will not abandon his courses, 

The evil do evil and continue doing it, 

[So] the saint and his disciples being united all evil ceaseth. 

Folk-song (from Captain Temple’s paper in the A.8,B, 
Journal^ 1882): 

Buf hare kite han, • 

Ate saunle kite kag, 

Dhaule hans banaeke, 
m Sab rang mor ate rdg ; 

Uh Swami ik satt hai, 

Ali kdra sabh sansdr, 

Jo kar’nf rnanas kare, 

To hdr utaranhar. 

Translation. 

He who made the parrot green, 

And made the crow black. 

Made the swan white, 

And the peacock many-hued, ^.nd their song ; 
He is the one true Lord, 

And the whole world is vanity. 

If a man do his duty, 

Then will he be saved. 
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FOlk-iong (froni^ ditto ) : < * 

J)hup pa£ tar-tikhni, 

Bae Mamoluwd bo, 

Kihan kari handani bat 
Mera man tain liya bo 

Turn ghora, ham palkf, ^ 

Bae Mamuluwa bo, 

Chali rahnge iktyo sath, 

Mera man tain liya bo. 

Turn sfsa, ham 4r*Bi, 

Bae Mam61uw£ bo, 

Banf rahndi, gory^ den h£th, 

Merd man tain liyd bo. 

Turn champa, ham mditf, 

Bao Mamdluwd bo, 

Kliari rahnge iktyo sdth, 

Mera man tain liyd bo. 

Turn long ham ild^achf, 

Bae Mamoluwd bo, 

Bik’je panftdriye den hdt, 

Mei a man tain liyd bo. 

Translation, 

The sunshine is growing hot, 

O Bae Mamolu, 

How shall we go along the road ? 

0 you have captured ray heart ! 

You be the horse and' I the carriage, 

O Bae Mamolu, 

We will go on and on together, 

O you have captured my heart ! 

You be the looking-glass and 1 the looking-glass-ring, 
0 Bae Mamolu, 

Looking pretty on beauty’s hand, 

• 0 you have captured my heart ! 

You be* the cliampd^ I the multi flower, 

O Bae Mamolu, 

We will stand side by side in the garden, 

O you have captured my heart ! 
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Tou be the clove and I the oardamum, 

0 Bae Mamolu, • * 

We ’ll be sold [together] in the druggists shbp, 

0 you have captured my heart ! • 

« 41 « « « « # 

Biddle : • . 

Harf thi, 

Man bharf thf, 

Ohdne motion se jari thi 
* Bdhar maiddn dhartf par, 

Dosdle orhe kharf thf. 

Bright was she, 

Happy was she, 

Studded with many a pearl was she, 

Standing out in the open, 

Mantled in green was she. ^ 

Answer — A field of maize. * 
phovekbs. 

One **no” saves a world of trouble. (Deny having been 
present, and you will be saved further trouble as a witness.) 

When the house is built, the carpenter is forgotten* 

A rat found a bit of turmeric, and set up a druggist’s shop. 
(A person einbarking in a large business without capital.) 

With an empty purse asks his way to the bazaar. (One 
who attempts to hide his poverty.) 

A powerful man’s hundred is seven score. * (Might is right.) 

A house of 'lSaw with an ivory Waterspout. (One who 
dresses above his station.) • - 

A blind elbp4^ant makes a gap fn its own army. (The igno- 
rance of energetic men in power produces evil to the people.) 

First yourself and then the beggar. (Charity begins at 
home.) 

A bad dog brings his master into trouble. 

Poppy seeds to a blind fowl. (Casting pearls before swine.) 
Friendship in bis face and a knife in his sleeve. 

The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, grass-fibre, and silk : these 
six are beat beaten, the seventh is the Jat. 

The Jat* like a wound, is better when bound* 

The Jat’s baby has a plough - handle for a plaything* 
(Alluding to their skill in agriculture.) 
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Technical Education foe India. By Ardeijheer Burjorji 

Master. Arthur Chilver, 16 Holborn Viaduct, London, 

1885. 

The subject of this pamphlet has been brought very 
prominently before the public of late, especially With reference 
to the duty of the Great City Guilds to set apart a large 
portion of their great wealth to promote Technical Education 
in England. It is argued that England is falling behind in 
the race of competition with Continental Nations just for 
want of this^education, and Mr. Master gives some remarkable 
illustrations of the results of the extension of Technical 
Education in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Japan, and other 
countries. Belgium, Italy, and France are active competitors 
in the English markets, and are rapidly touching the Indian 
trade. England is awake to her danger; but, says Mr. 
Master, “ India cares not what is passing in the outside 
world. Fierce fighting goes on to gain intellectual supremacy 
in arts ; but in India indifference reigns supreme.** 

It is an undoubted fact that the trade of the Indian 
hand-loom weaver, the staple industry of some parts of India, 
is crushed by the competition of Manchester, and that the 
fine Indian muslins and other fabrics, once so popular in the 
home markets, have ; been elbowed out Jfey the cheaper 
machine-made goods. A. similar fate befel the hand-loom 
weavers of England on the invention of the mule-jenny in 
1779. The operatives rebelled and broke the.'^machines, little 
imc^ning, in their short-sighted ignorance, how large an 
element they would prove in England's prosperity. The 
patient Indian weaver has quietly boweci his head to the 
inevitable, and betaken himself to other fields of labour. 
Dr. Hunter says, “ The tide of circumstances has compelled 
the Indian weaver to exchange his loom for the plough.*^ 
But it must not be forgotten that last year there were 74 
cotton mills in India, with 1,870,284 spindles at work, 
employing 61,386 hands; 21 jute mills, employing 47,868 
hands; and that the enormous development of the cotton, 
jute, and tea cultivation has given employment to vast 
numbers of natives ; while no less than 197,748 persons ajse 
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permanently employed the various railways in India, of 
whom 189,430, or 95*79 per cent., are natives, “many of 
being skilled operatives. It has been stated that thetntro^ 
duction and extension of railways in India has virtually 
destroyed the carrying trade by country carts, and thrown so 
many men and bullocks out of employment. In the official 
report on the moral and material progress of India during the 
year 1883-84, it is said, referring to the Centi*al Provinces, 
“ It is significant that, with the opening up of new tracts by 
the railways, the number of carts used for carrying grain to 
the stations is steadily increasing.” The fact that a very 
large proportion of the capital engaged in railways and the 
chief industrial enterprises in India is in European hands, 
seems to us a substantial proof of the need of such intelligent 
technical instruction as shall open the minds of the wealthy 
classes to the vital importance of every effort* to develop the 
natural and industrial resources of the country. 

Apart from the weaving industry, we look in vain for any 
evidence of decline for the work of the Indian artisan. The 
statement quoted, that in five years, ending 1884, boots and 
shoes to the value of Us. 10,41,244 were imported into India, 
does not prove ‘*the increased use of such articles by natives;” 
it rather shows (which is the fact) that a large propoition of 
the foot-coverings worn by Europeans in India are of Indian 
manufacture. And, as a matter of fact, it may be mentioned 
that the contract for boots and shoes for the Indian Army is 
held by a firm aii Cawnpore, where also, we believe, most of 
the harness and saddlery for military purposes is made. 

Our friend Mr. Master must not grudge his brethren the 
inevitable umb&lla, although it is of English manufacture, 
and is imported to the value of 5 J lakhs a year. It is not so 
cheap, but# it is far more serviceable than the old bamboo 
chattah, or than the Chinese oiled paper sunshade. 

The potter's wheel has not given place to any new-fangled 
machinery, and the earthern ghurrah and serai still hold their 
place among the household utensils ; nor, so far as we know, 
have the manufactures of Birmingham superseded, to any 
extent, the brass dish and lota, or the copper degckee. 

There is no decline in the trade in the precious metals. 
The importation of gold and silver manufactured goods is 
insignificant. The workers are all natives of India. It is 
the same with furniture and carriage building. The work of 
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the native artisan will compare favourably witli the pror 
ductions of English workshops. We may also mention the 
enormous development of the printing trade, giving intelligent 
employment to large numbers In India, then, we humbly 
conceive, we have to deal not so much with the revival of 
decaying industries, as with the development of new forms of 
industrial activity. Hand-loorn weaving can never again 
supply the increasing wants of an increasing population. For 
the well-to-do classes, the flowered muslin, the rich kiifiodb, 
and the fine embroidered fabrics of Cashmere, Delhi and 
^ Umritsir will be ever in demand. But the machine-made 
cotton dhootie and chuddar suffice for the wants of the 
poor. 

An example is given by Mr. Master of how trade may be 
created. Cocoanut oil is exported annually to the value of 
Rs. 11,82,896. ' Oil seeds are exported in enormous quantities. 
The figures for 1882-3 are £7,200,336. Why, it is asked, 
should they not be resolved into oil on a large scale, and 
exported in that form, thus opening out a new industry for 
the country ? The same remark may be made with regard to 
hides and skins, large quantities of which are shipped to 
England and other ports in their raw state, and returned to 
India cured and tanned at more than ten times their original 
cost. The success of paper mills in India ought* to encourage 
further efforts in this direction ; and we fancy that the 
failure of ironworks is due solely to want of sufficient 
capital for their development. 

, Mr. Master takes "for his motto, “ Teach a^id Trustl' ai^d 
it is a sound one; for, without doubt, unless India is to sink 
in the scale of nations, the great problem of ^living Technical 
Education must be solved. What is put into the schools of 
a country, comes out subsequently in the manhood of a 
nation.” We do not enter into Mr. Master's figures: com- 
parisons of the income per head, and of the sums spent on 
education per head, in various countries are mere figures, not 
ideas; and his proposal for an annual expenditure of five 
ellillings per head on education in India is, to say the least, 
startling. But we heartily sympathise in his patriotic desire 
for the elevation of his country, and wannly approve the 
means which he advocates for the attainment of that desirable 
end. 

Improved methods of agriculture are, doubtless, a crying 
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and it is gratifying to know that many intelligent 
Indian gentlemen, as we£ as the Indian Governments are 
^ve to this fact, and are doing a good work amongst^ thie^. 
countrymen in this direction. The cultivator will always be 
poor; he is heavily handicapped by bad seasons, and want p£ 
capital, with its attendant load of debt. But he who can 
raise up willing hearts and hands, and direct them into more 
profitable spheres of labour, will be laying a sure foundation 
for the future progress and prosperity* of the country. Mr* 
Master says : 

The time has come when tlie benefit of India having fallen 
behind in the industrial trade is shared by the American and 
European nations. The time has come when the benefit of 
India having sunk into poverty is shared by the American and 
European capitalists by starting industry on her very soil, and 
using the raw materials found in her very gardes.” 

This evil, if it be an evil, can only be met by the- spread 
of knowledge and enlightenment among the natives of the 
country. Shakespeare and Milton, Mill's Logic and Fawcett's 
Political Economy ^ are doubtless good intellectual food ; but, 
in the absence of scientific training, such education will be 
barren of practical results. In the Eeport on Technical 
•Education, the French Commissioners say: 

“ What is certain is, that henceforth the most powerful 
nation will be, not that which owns the most extensive territory, 
nor even that which has the largest population, but that which 
shall he the most industrious, the most skilful, the best educated, 
the most capable of utilising all the means of action which 
science places at man’s disposal to aid him in triumphing over 
matter. The gre§teet producer will he the first nation in the toorldP 

We entirely agree with Mr. Master that “ general literary 
education, ^up to matriculation and F.A. Standards, means an 
immense amount of unnecessary cramming and waste of 
time,” and that the large funds devoted to this purpose would 
he far better employed in technical and industrial education, 
The subject is not altogether lost sight of in India, but it 
looms in the dim future : "A Technical College is to be opened 
in Bombay, in memory of the Marquis of Ripon;” *&w^ 
^promoters do not know how to make a start!' At the time 
of the Exhibition in Calcutta, the question of Technicc^ 
Education was discussed by the educated natives;” 
beyond discussion^ nothing has been done!' intends 
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to do something!' ^ It is proposed to appoint science teachers 
to the Government Colleges in India.” Against these delays, 
Mr. Master vigorously protests. As in other countries, it is 
a question for Gk>vernment and the Municipalities. The 
newly-created Mtmicipalities of India could not make better 
use of their powers than to establish Industrial Schools in 
their respective jurisdictions; while to every Government 
College should be attached schools for technical education. 
In the words of a well-known writer: “This educational 
outlay, serious as it is, is necessary to the development 6f 
trade, and to the prosperity of the people, and will repay 
itself a hundred-fold in this and the next generation.” Mr. 
Master writes from experience, having recently taken high 
honours in the City and Guilds of London Institute, and from 
the Science arid Art Department, South Kensington. He 
will shortly return to India, and we heartily wish him success 
in his new career. 

Jas. B. Knight. 


Vernacular Picture Alphabet. Arranged by V. Krish- 
NAMA Ch^iar, Fellow of the University of Madras. 
Printed by Puddiman Johnston & Co., Limited, 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh. 

The -importance of making school books attractive to 
children by means of illustrations has long been recognised 
in Europe ; but the great advance which has been made in 
such matters in England can perhaps be best appreciated by 
taking up a spelling book of the early part of this century, 
and comparing it with some of the Primoi*s and Eeaders 
which have superseded the quaint old books of former times. 
In India very little progiess had been made in this direction 
a few years ago, and the subject was noticed by some of the 
Committees which were assembled by order of Government 
for the purpose of examining the text-books in use and making 
suggestions for their improvement. Mr. V. Krishnama Chariar, 
who filled for many years the post of Curator of Government 
Books at Madras, as well as that of Eegistrar of Books, is 
well known for the zeal with which he has devoted himself 
to the work of supplying his countrymen with vernacular 
literature, pervaded by a healthy moral tone, and combining 
amusement with instruction. It may be sufficient here to 
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msntiou the Janavinodini, a magazine adjnirably and gratui- 
tously edited by Mr. Krishgiaifia Chariar for the Madras School 
Book and Vernacular Literature Society both* in Tattiul and 
Telugu, as an exemplification of the success which hSs at- 
tended his efforts. One of the improvements introduced by 
him into this magazine was the insertion of an illustration in 
each number. The picture alphabet whicbhe has now brought 
out in Tamul and Telugu has been most successfully printed 
by Messrs. Euddiman Johnston and Co., of Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh. The illustrations are coloured, and all of a kind 
which are likely to be appreciated by Hindu children. These 
little books will prove a great boon to every Tamul and Telugu 
nursery and elementary school, and it may be hoped that the 
words “ Home Series ” on the title page are intended to indi- 
cate that this is only the beginning of an educational enter- 
prise. Owing to the abolition of the Government Book Dep6ts 
in India, Mr. V. Krishnama Chariar, although still retaining 
the post of Eegistrar of Books, has been placed on the pen- 
sion list ; but if one of the results of the enforced retirement 
of this meritorious public servant should be the production 
of a series of illustrated books for schools' and home reading, 
a great want will be supplied. 

E. M. M. 

JOTTINGS OF INDIAN INTEEE8T. 

Eucalyptus globulus planting has failed to counteract the 
malaria in the neighbourhood of Eqme.* The Eucalyptus has 
been useful in some places, but has failed in others, and a Eoyal 
Commission has4)een appointed to inquire into the cause, at the 
instance of Dr. I^ommasi Crudelli. 

A GuryA Percha Tree, the Butyrospermum Farlciiy has been 
discovered by Mr. Edward Heckel in Central Africa. He 
suggests its introduction into the Colonies. 

White Ants, Termites. — The working termites are blind* 
and, while working, they are guarded by soldiers with eyes. 
They cannot live above ground, on account of their' blind 
helplessness against the many foes that they encoimter. They 
form galleries or tunnels of minute pellets of earth, brought from 
below, and cemented together. They eat dead wood and all 
sorts of dead vegetable matter. 

Dyes. — There has been an enormous increase in the import into 
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India of Aniline dyee. About the yec^r 1880<^81, tbe import of 
these mineral colours reached 3,565,8^10 Dances ; but in 1 888-34 
it was 8,094,006 ounces, and in 1884-85, 9,287, ii88 ounces. 
In th6 five years the price of them had fallen about 50 per cent,, 
and this has encouraged their use ; but their glaring colours are 
working serious injury to the textile industries of India. Aware 
of this, the Persian Q-overnment at first prohibited the import of 
Aniline dyes, and the next year extended the prohibition to 
yams dyed with them. Alizarin is a production from coal-tar. 
It was produced by a series of profound chemical deductions 
with which the names of Perkin, Oaro, Grache, and Lieberman 
will ever be associated ; and Perkin’s achievements were not 
limited to the production of Alizarin, but were preceded by the 
earlier Aniline colours. A ton of Alizarin does the dyeing work 
of 18 or 20 tons of Madder root; and, in 1883, the estimate of 
the Alizarin used in Britain represented 6,200 tons of Madder. 
The cost of this,., at the prices ranging between 1860 and 1876, 
would be £2,907,000, while that of the artificial Alizarin is 
only £456,960. 

Agbicultural Pests. — Surgeon-General Balfour, in August 
last, urged on H.M. Secretary of State the importance of 
obtaining half-yearly reports on the agricultural pests of India. 
The correspondence has been printed in tlio Journal of the Society 
of Arte ^ and a summary of it appears at page 101 of o\vt Maga%ine, 
In the Cyclopedia of India, under the headings ‘^Insects” and 
''Coffee Planting,” the .enemies to field and garden produce 
have been described at some length ; and wo learn that he is 
inviting learned naturalists of this country to aid in the inves- 
tigation of the subject. 

Bat and Babbit Migrations. — Victor Hehn, in his work 
on the Wanderings of Plants and Animals^ states that Europe 
owes to Asia “the horse, vine, , fig-tree, oliv^nass, flax, hemp, 
rose, domestic fowl, pigeon, silkworm,” and others. The intro- 
duction of the pig into New Zealand, and of the rabbit, hare, 
sparrow, and thistle into Australia, is matter of history. In 
India, after droughts and famine, tho locusts and the Oolunda 
meltada field rats migrate in myriads, eating up every green 
thing. A migration of rats occurred in the Peninsula in 1826. 
After the famine of .1877-78, the Bombay Government gave a 
rupee for every hundred rat tails, and 1 1,000,000 were destroyed. 
In 1875-1876, rats infested the watersheds of the Sal win and 
Sitang. Rahhits , — In Australia, rabbits introduced from Europe 
have BO multiplied as to cause widespread injury. They are found 
within 130 miles from the Queensland border, and are advancing 
northward from tho neighbourhood of Bourke towards the 
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liprderB of South Australia, and thence jnland upon .South 
Australian territory. Thej are to be found equidistant from 
^tlie limits of the colony in either direction. The pesji g£U 1 >be 
Veadily oTertaken by the adoption of digging out and feiioin|f*' 
Wire sunk nine inches into the ground proves a complete barrier 
to the rabbits crossing. From eight to ten miles a month is a 
known distance for them to have advanced in isolated spots far 
removed from life. They are daily and weekly pushing out 
north, south, east, and west, towards the northern interior 
particularly, so much so that it is now only a question of the 
lapse of a few years before they will be found at the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Three-fourths of New South Wales are already 
infested, not to mention Victoria, and ere long Queensland will 
be in the same position. 

Famine Pests, Leae-Disease. — In the famine of 18 l 77-78, in 
the Peninsula of India, millions of the inhabitants, and the bulk 
of their horned Cattle, perished. Mr. Forbes tell^us that, in Java, 
the years 1877 and 1878 were marked by great droughts. From 
that of the latter year, the loss on the coffee estates from the 
Jlemileia vastatrixy or leaf blight, was ten n^illions of guilders ; 
on sugar, seven ; on tobacco, five ; and on rice, filteen — equal 
in all to a loss in English money of £3,000,000. Along with 
these disastrous seasons came a terrible epidemic among the 
buffaloes, which had ’not disappeared in the middle of 1883. 
Not only was the coffee blighted, but the grass meadows and 
the forest trees were covered ith a fungoid disease. In Sumatra, 
not alone the buffaloes suffered ; numbers of the elephants, the 
deer, and the wild pigs died in the forests, and by preying on 
the dying herds even tigers fell victims to the pestilence. In 
Timor also, in the higher parts of the island, the cattle were 
attacked ; while in the southern plaiirs, the pigs and the horses, 
which there ru^ wild in herds, were found scattered about in 
the forest dead. • 


THE VICTORIA WOMEN’S HOSPITAL AT MADRAS. 


The Victoria Caste and Gosha Women’s Hospital was 
opened temporarily on December 7th, in a large building in 
Nunqumbankum, Madras. Mrs. Grant Duff presided, and 
a large and distinguished party, consisting of English, . 
Hindus, and Mahommedans, assembled on the occasion. A 
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spacious Bhammnajcit^ been erected in the compQund for the 
ceremony, over the entrance of 'which was inscribed in laage 
characters “God bless the Queen-Empress." The shamiana^ 
was carpeted throughout, and at the eastern end was a raised 
dau about twenty feet long and twelve wide. In the centre 
of the dau was a canopy, decorated with flowers, and resting 
on silver pillars, and two large gilded chairs were placed under 
the canopy, on which Mr. and Mrs. Grant Duff took their 
seats. 

Mr. T. Rama Eao first read a Paper, in which he detailed 
the preliminary steps that had been taken. 

Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B., as Superintendent of the new 
Hospital, then gave the following sketch of the proposed 
arrangements and working : 

“ In the Out-patient Department two rooms have been set 
apart as waiting rooms for Hindu and Mahommedan ladies 
respectively, and each in her turn will be attended to in the 
consulting room, and then return to the waiting room while 
her medicine is prepared. Out-patients will be admitted each 
morning from 7 to 10 a.m. In-patients — that is, women who 
are too ill to come daily to the hospital, or who are to wait 
for operation — will be admitted at fron\ 5 a.m. to 4 p.m., while 
urgent cases will be received at any hour of the day and night. 
Every care has been taken to consult the feelings of our 
patients and their friends. The house is so spacious that we 
can offer separate accommodation for different castes, and 
almost a separate room to each patient. Screens have been 
provided, which can he so arranged as to enclose a space round 
each bed. We have a Vishnuvite Brahmin cook and his wife 
to provide food for Hindu patients ; also sm^ll cook-rooms in 
the compound for those ladies who wish to* have their food 
cooked by their own servants ; and lastly, patients who prefer 
to have their food sent from their own houses mayeo arrange, 
subject to the permission of the Superintendent. A Mahom- 
medan cook and his assistant have been engaged, and will pro- 
vide for the gosha ladies ; while they also may have their food 
from home by special permission. Gentlemen bringing patients 
to the hospital will remain in a separate waiting room, and will 
enter the consultation room through another door, so as not 
to intrude on other ladies who may be waiting. Thus v^e 
hope to secure perfect privacy for all. . I fear that oip: 
arrangements are as yet incomplete, and that the details ynil 
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need to be carefully revise^ as the nuniber of patients in- 
nneascs, and as experience shows ns may be needful.”' 

♦ Mrs, Scharlieb continued : “ The opening of this 
is a realised dream and an accomplished purpose to inmy, 
some of whom were once familiar to us all, but who have long 
since left the scene of their life’s labours. To no one will it 
give •greater satisfaction than to Dr. Balfour, sonofe time 
Surgeon-General with tlu^ Government of Madras. He was 
u. warm and enthusiastic friend from the very first, and has 
always kept himself informed of the progress of the work. I 
saw him when I was at home, and found he was as warmly 
interested as ever in the cause of medical women for India. 
Among those who are still with us is one who alone of the 
original promoters is permitted to see the fruit of his disin- 
terested and generous work—our present Surgeon- General, 
Dr. Furnell. It is thanks to his good management that the 
class for female students made a favourable commencement, 
and at the present time the Victoria Hospital owes much to 
his enlightened advice and to his liberal counsels. I hope 
that all here present will do their best to. make this Hospital 
worthy of the name it bears. Those w}io are rich can give 
tihfeir yearly or their monthly subscription, and these will be 
right welcome ; but all can use their iiifiuence and their 
knowledge, all can advise their poorer relatives and friends to 
come to the Victoria Hospital, and can assure them that 
their feelings will be respected — their caste or gosha strictly 
maintained." 

Mrs. Grant Duff next delivered an address. Her Excel- 
lency said that she came before her 'audience on that occasion 
with feelings of^the liveliest pleasure in order to say a few 
words in connection with the Victoria Caste and Gosha 
Women’s Hospital which they were now about to open. Mr. 
Eama Bad* and Mrs. Scharlieb had spoken of the subject in so 
interesting and able- a manner that Her Excellency felt that 
there was but little left fo» her to say. She had presided dn 
. many occasions at public meetings in Madras, and she would 
say that one of her greatest pleasures in India was to do all 
in her power to further the objects of the various public insti- 
tutions with which Madras abounds, but on no occasion had 
she come forward to do so with greater pleasure than she did 
now, where the object was to assist those who have no power 
to assist themsdves — that helpless class of women who ware 
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precluded by their religious feeUngs or social customs from 
availing themselves of the advantage' enjoyed by women who 
differed from them in religion and in their social customs. It* 
was now ten months since the meeting took place in which 
the scheme for the establishment of this Hospital was con-f 
sidered, and no one more than Her Excellency felt the great 
delicacy of the question, and the very great difficulties, that 
apparently would have to be contended with, and no one 
sympathised more than she did in the matter ; but to her sur- 
prise, at that meeting, there were so many native gentlemen^ 
who came forward liberally in aid of their countrywomen in 
connection with the establishmetit of the Hospital that it 
was resolved to start it. And then Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress received the scheme with the greatest pleasure, and 
consented to become a Patron and to allow the Hospital to be 
called by her name. Among other Patrons was Lady Hobart, 
a name well known to Mahommedans, for whom she had done 
nnich good here in Madras. It was a matter for congratula- 
tion that they had secured the services of Mrs. Scharlieb as 
the Lady Superintendent. They would remember that some 
time after the scheme in connection with a Caste Hospital 
was started in Madras, a fund was inaugurated under the 
auspices of Lady Duff erin for bringing medical knowledge and 
medical aid to the women of India. Mrs. Grant Duff had 
very recently been in the North, and had had a great deal of 
conversation with Lady Dufferin, and was able to inform her 
ladyship that nearly all those praiseworthy objects she had in 
view for the women of India had already been carried out in 
the city of Madras. Mrs.* Grant Duff then briefly alluded to 
the School of Medicine for women, that had keen initiated in 
Madras some eleven years ago by Dr. Balfoiir, and in which 
Lord Hobart and Mr. Sim and Dr. Furnell also took a deep 
interest. In concluding her address, Mrs. Grant Dhff, in the 
name of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
pronounced the Victoria Caste and Gosha Women’s Hospital 
opened. 

Mr. Justice Muthusawmy Iyer said that it was with feel^ 
ings of pride and pleasure that he came forward to tender to 
Mrs. Grant Duff the heartfelt thanks of the Managing Com- 
mittee for the kindness with which she had been graciously 
pleased to open the Victoria Caste and Gosha Women’s Hospital. 
The members of the Committee and the native community 
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in general felt deeply that tjiey owed trfthat lady a debt of 
gratitude for the very waftn interest she hadi taken in con- 
*nection with the establishment of this institution. The speaker 
believed that the institution would, to a considerable extent, 
diminish mortality and alleviate much suffering amongst 
caste and gosha women, who in times of sickness could not 
seek medical aid. The Committee looked upon the establish- 
ment of this Hospital, anct the opening of Lady Dufferin’a 
Fund, as standing memorials of that sisterly sympathy and 
charity with which high-minded English ladies regarded the 
women of this country, and ot that disinterested philanthropy 
with which they materially helped in the fulfilment of the 
noblest of all missions, reserved for the civilization of the 
West to accomplish, namely, the emancipation of the women 
of the East. It was with feelings of profound loyalty and 
gratitude that the Committee recognised the maternal love 
with which Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress 
so affectionately permitted her beloved name to be associated 
with this Hospital. The Committee also feel deeply indebted 
to His Excellency the Governor in Council for the liberal 
grant-in-aid towards the maintenance of the institution. And 
again those heart-stirring and eloquent sentences spoken by 
Mrs. Grant Duff in Patcheappah’s Hall demonstrated the 
necessity that existed in this Presidency for a special institution 
of this kind, and the warm and practical interest that she had 
always taken in everything conducive to the material and 
social well being of the women of this country would live long 
in the recollection of the people of this Presidency, and would 
render her own name a word of endearment, not only among 
the wealthier classes, but also in many of the humbler homes 
of this Presidency. 

Mr. P. S. Eamasawmy Moodelliar, C.I.E., in seconding the 
vote of thiftiks to Mrs. Grant Duff for presiding, proposed that 
an oil painting of Her Excellency should be placed in some 
prominent part of the Hospital, the cost of which he would 
most gladly bear. Since her arrival in the Presidency, Mrs. 
Grant Duff had in various ways shown her interest in the 
people of Madras, and he desired that the portrait should be 
bun^ in the Hospital, in public recognition of the zeal wittf 
which Her Excellency had carried out this benevolent object. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Muthusawmy Iyer and the Hon. 
Mr. T. Bania Bao then presented Mr. and Mrs. Grant BufiT 
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. each witli a bouquet^of flowers, after which bouquets of flowers 
were freely distributed to the ladies and gentlemen present^ 
and lastly a large garland was placed over Mrs. Grant Duff. 
The proceedings then closed. 


FACTS ABOUT BURMA. 

A Meeting of the National Indian Association was held 
on December 17th, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, when Dr. 
Cullimore, M.R.C.P. Lond., F.R.C.S.E., &c., read an interesting 
Paper entitled “ Personal Recollections of Burma, its Climate, 
Court and People.” Sir Douglas Forsyth, C.B., K.C.S.I., pre- 
sided, and there was a numerous attendance. 

The Chairman, in introducing Dr. Cullimore, referred 
briefly to recenS events in Burma, where it was certain, he 
said, that British influences would have henceforth a far 
greater effect than heretofore on the material and moral 
progress of the peoi)le of that country. He paid a tribute to 
the memory of the late Sir Arthur Phayre, whose name is 
a household word in Burma. He it was who raised British 
Burma from its status as a backward province to become 
one of the brightest gems of the Indian Crown. Not only 
was he distinguished for brilliant acts of administration, but 
for his many valuable opinions expressed in writing, which 
guide the present administrators of the country. 

The following is .an account of some of the points in 
Dr. Cullimore’s Paper, with extracts : 

The Lecturer described Burma as having ^been, before its 
collisions with the British Empire, one of the most exclusive 
States in Asia. It is nearly of the size of Spain, and contains 
about four millions of people. It is perhaps the most thinly 
populated State in tropical Asia, containing only about 21 souls 
to the square mile, and is mostly a wilderness of jungle and 
brushwood. With the exception of Mandalay, there are few 
towns of importance. Of these the following may be noticed : 

** Ava, a former capital, which sometimes gives its name to the 
whole kingdom, contains nothing but some beautiful avenues of 
did trees to indicate its former position,* Amarapoora, the q^eat* 
of empire till 1857, where there are but a few brick walls to 
point out to the traveller the site of the former palace of the 
kings, which building, together with the entire city, was re*' 
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moved by royal order in that year ; Paghan, the capital at a 
remote period, which conti|in^ sixteen square miles of pagodas ; 
Zenang-Youbg, celebrated for its petroleum springs, the prp*- 
duce of which, together with the ruby mines and forests, has 
always been a royal monopoly ; Myiigzang, a place of consider- 
able trade, from which cotton is largely exported; Men goon, 
opposite Mandalay, remarkable for its fine pagoda, and the 
second largest bell in the world : this boll is said to weigh 
ninety tons, and is at present lying in a dismantled condition in 
the vicinity of many ruined pagodas, within a few feet of the 
ground.”* Mandalay, which has been the capital since 1857, 
lies two miles from the Irawad ly. -It was the custom of the Bur- 
mese kings, after each unsuccessful war or other untoward event, 
to select a more propitious site for their residence. Mandalay 
is in about the same latitude as Calcutta, and has a population 
of 100,000. It consists of the i)alace, with its enclosure of seventy 
acres, containing all the Ooveriimont workshops;^ with the abode of 
the White Elephant ; the city proj>er, a walled town, where the 
officials reside ; and the extensive suburbs, the home of the mer- 
cantile community and the general population. The broad river 
in front, the lofty mountains in the distant background, the 
sacred hill with its many graceful pagodas overtopping the 
town, the numerous weird atid beautiful places in its vicinity, 
and the glittering pnlace with its old associations and historic 
memories, must ever render this city one of the most interesting 
and attractive spots in the East. • The Irawaddy is a mighty 
stream, probably two miles broad at Bhamo, 800 miles from tlie 
sea, and is of great volume and rapidity. The great feature of 
the country is the number of pagodas and monasteries scattered 
over the land. The pagodas are solid conical structures of 
brick, raised on a pyramidal base, and variously ornamented — 
relic-houses ra^er than temples. The monasteries are built 
of wood, upon terraces, the number of which varies according to 
the rank of the building. The villages are mere collections of 
bamboo lyits, raised on piles on account of the inundations. 

The following remarks on the climate were made by 
Dr. Cullimore : 

The climate of the Burmese Shaan States, pleasant enough 
on the plateau, is found to bo exceedingly feverish on the slopes 
~ of the hills, owing in a great measure to the additional obstruc- 
tion offered by mountains to the moisture-laden south-west 
monsoon. As one of the drawbacks to service in Btlrma is dm 
to the absence of hill sanitaria, it is to be hoped when the 
country is opened up and railways laid down, some cool and- 
^asant retreat will be found, on the Shaan plateau, wh^'e 
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ezhau8jked official or merchant can recruit his health, at a 
moderate expenditui^ of money and time. Burma proper is the 
most populous, ^as it is also, in m^' opinion, the driest and 
healthiest, part of the country. To those acquainted with India 
1 need hardly point out the influence of the Western Mountains 
or Ghats in obstructing the rain clouds, and lessening so materi- 
ally the amount of precipitation on their Eastern declivities and 
the central plateau, known as the Deccan, beyond. Here in 
like manner do the Aracan and Pegu Zoma ranges of mountains, 
situated between the part of the country now under consider- 
ation and the sea, lessen the rainfall in the western and central 
parts of the Irawaddy basin. The influence of these mountain 
ranges, particularly of the Aracan Zoma range, has such an 
effect on the district beyond, that were thu district a plateau 
instead of a low river valley, the climate would be excellent. 
Even as it is, by lessening the rainfall, they contribute some- 
thing to its salubrity, and the comfort of its European inhabit- 
ants. Thus, while in the seacoast provinces the amount of 
precipitation varies from 120 to 200 inches, and the air through- 
out the year is saturated with moisture, owing in part, no 
doubt, to evaporation from the numerous streams of the Delta, 
at Mandalay it does not, I think, exceed 45 or 50 inches — a 
state of affairs illustrated by the fauna, flora, and the effect of 
the atmosphere on books, boots, and clothes. In Lower Burma 
lice is grown, and exported in immense quantities. In Upper 
Burma the yield is barely sufficient to supply the wants of the 
people. The loss is, however, made good by the production of 
cotton, grapes, and wheat of an excellent quality ; while in the 
hills tea and coffee may be grown at a profit. In Upper 
Burma alone is the peacock, whose image is stamped on the 
coins, to be found inwall his freedom and splendour. The 
horse speedily languishes at Eangoon, though, as far as I can 
judge from those presented to the king and ketit in the palace, 
such is not the case at Mandalay. Sheep would, I think, 
thrive, as in some places I have seen suitable pasture. 

In Upper Burma there are three seasons — the \5old from 
November to February, the hot from February to May, and the 
wet, or rather wet-hot, season for the rest of the year. The 
cold season is fairly agreeable to Europeans ; the mid-day sun 
is powerful still, but the mornings and evenings are cool, brao* 
ing, and pleasant. Thus at a place about 100 miles below 
Bh^o I found the temperature 40° Fah. in the evening in 
Jtnuary, and in Bhamo it was sufficiently cold to render over- 
coats and wraps a necessity, ' and to welcome the grateful 
influence of the bivouac fire. There are, however, great diurnal 
variations, — far greater than in the sea coast oistricte, and 
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neoMsitating the greatest precaution to pr^ect from disease the 
internal organs, ^readj rendered BUsce]^ioLe by prolonged ei* 
posure to heat. Owing to^he neglect of these precaationS| this 
country had to deplore the loss o£ a very eminent and pppulmr 
officer, namely, Surgeon-Oeneral Dr. Du:ff, who met his death 
when on a visit to Mandalay in the winter of 1876. The hot 
and wet-hot seasons are hotter, and the air more still, than in 
Lower Burma, owing to the formation of the valley, the scarcity 
of cultivation, the absence of the land and sea breezes, and the 
lesser amount of rainfall. In Mandalay I have often seen the 
glass stand at lOS'’ Fah., and found it necessary to lie between 
two doors to get a little air; while at other times, though 
equally hot, I have experienced in the course of a day the 
alternate effects of cold and hot winds^ and complete stillness of 
the air. There are also the inundations to be considered. Thus 
the period from the height of the rains till the fall of the river, 
and even sometimes after, owing to the action of the sun on the 
cracking mud, is exceedingly unhealthy for Eutt^peans. During 
this period in my house, situated in the compound of the British 
Hesidency, the water around and beneath it was ffve or six feet 
deep, and for a short time, so loosely were the bands put 
together, that it was possible to put down a stick or your 
ffnger and feel it beneath. These houses, nevertheless, are 
admirably adapted — admitting as they do of perflation — to 
maintain the health of the natives; as they would also that 
of Europeans if situated beyond the Teach of inundation, 
and if the basements were properly drained and concreted. 
The sanitary state of the capital city, and indeed of the rest of 
the country, from an Eastern j>oint of view, must be considered 
good. The people are much given to bathing, and their houses, as 
well as themselves, are comparatively clean. In my time, of 
three medical men (one of whom only, myself, was in active 
practice), one sdpcumbed to hepatic disease, one to fever ; while 
the reader of this paper was placed hors^de-comhat from hepatic 
abscess, brought on from a chiU caugM in the discharge of 
the dutieif of his profession. 

Among the river population, fevers, though rare among the 
European officers of the Irawaddy flotilla, were ^ot uncommon 
among the common sailors — natives of India. This was due, no 
doubt, to the greater hardships they had to encounter. Of six 
young Frenchmen — missionaries — who arrived brimful of health, 
and went into remote stations, after a few years but one re- 
mained in the country : the rest either died or went home. THe 
Chinese also suffered much from fevers — thus the most per- 
nicious fevers I have ever seen occurred among the Chinese 
Mahommedan refugees, caught in their flight overland from the 
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frontier of Yunnan to Mandalay, after tlie cRipj^reesicm a£ tiuh 
rebellion in that province by the Chinese Imperial authoritieB^ 
Among the natives I may mention that smell-pox, owing to 
the absence of vaccination ond the practice of the ^ious^ 
system of inoculation, is an exceedingly prevalent disease, one 
out of four perhaps bearing its marks. Some Europeans have, 
however, maintained their health and successfully brought up 
their children in Mandalay; nevertheless, the picture is^gloomy 
miough.^ Tet we must not be cast down. Drainage, clearing, 
cultivation, and the influence of Western society, often work 
wonders in improving the hcjalth of a community. Thus, if the 
French by such measures as these have been able in their 
Algerine towns to reduce their military mortality from 80 'to 10 
per 1000, much also may be done by the British to render 
salubrious their new acquisition. With every improvement, 
however, the maintenance of health must to some extent depend 
on the conduct of people themselves. Seasoning and temperate 
habits will often ‘prevail, and that under most adverse condi- 
tions. Commenting on the assertion, generally true, that while 
Europeans suffer so fatally from ardent fevers and sunstroke, the 
natives generally escape, Sir lionald Martin continues as follows : 

I recollect an instance, however, where it proved the reverse 
of this, in the Governor-General’s body-guwrd, a select corps 
of cavalry with which I served during the Burmese' war. We 
mounted at 11 a.m. on the 12th of May, and with one ehort 
halt made a forced maT<*h of 40 miles. The heat oppressed us 
almost beyond endurance, and many of the most powerful native 
troopers fell off their horses, vomiting, convulsed and cold. 
Where a tree could be found, they were placed under its shade 
and dashed with cold water. We pushed on and left many 
behind, hut not me JEuropean, whether commissioned or non-com- 
missioned, fell sick during the march or after it. All, however, 
were young, healthy, tenipetate and welUseaeoned^’ BmH such men 
will brave with impunity fatigue and exposure, almost beyond 
belief.” Such is the testimony of this great authority to the 
protective influence of seasoning and temperance. ' 

In Burma white is the colour affected and even reserved for 
royalty. Thus, there are the white umbrellas, the white walls- 
of the city and ro3'al pagodas, the whitened face of the King 
on splendid occasions, and the White Elephant, who occupiech 
the position of first subject in the realm. The name of the 
jlJgtter is, however, a barefaced misnomer. Eor this elephant 
coats distinguished from his fellowl by a few light-coloured 
influence appear to me to be a kind of skin disease^ 
variations'^ patches^ called leuco-derma^ so common 

the dark-skinned races of India. He has no -doubt 
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aaswered his po^rpose, aod by impressinf^ people ^ith Ilia 
digmty of royidty, has been a Teritable pillar of State and a prop 
to the stability of the kingdom. (The elephant has lately di^) 
He holds a regular Court, has a large staff of attendants, «nd is 
a woon or gOTernor of a proyinoe, the revenues of which serve to 
maintain him ; when dead, he is interred with great honour. Tho 
Kings, shut up in their palaces, flattered and fawned on for ages, 
have really considered themselves kings of kings, and were looked 
upon by the people as a species of deity. Thus, many believe 
they cau' cause rice to fall from the sky ; and when, during an 
unsuccessful revolution, a soldier was sent to kill the old king, he 
was unable, as he confessed, to so, owing to a divine emanation. 
Meeting him on the way, he carried him on his back to a place 
of safety instead. After death the bodies of tbe kings are con- 
signed to the river, which, as the most magniflcent work of 
deity in the country, is looked upon as their most fitting final 
abode. 

• 

Dr. Culliniore described as follows an audience given by 
the King of Burma to Sir Douglas Forsyth, as witnessed by 
himself : 

Setting out from the British Eesidoncy at 7 a.m., the pro- 
cession proceeded to the palace in the following order : First, 
the European escort of British sailors and soldiers ; second, the 
elephant bearing the letter of the Viceroy of India ; third, Sir 
Douglas Fors^^th, as Envo,^ Extraordinary, mounted on an 
elephant bearing a lofty gold umbrella, and followed alternately 
by the members of his suite and the Burmese ofiicials, also on 
elephants. The Burmese army, cavalry and infantry, to the 
number of 6000. brought up the rear, and lined the route of 
procession. Having entered the palace enclosure, the Boyal 
letter alone through the great central gateway, and taken off 
OUT boots at fbe Hlot Dau, wo passed through a long 
carpeted passage to the great hall of audience. The carpeting 
of this passage todk two months to negociate, and was looked 
upon as an act of great coiideocension. Here, in the centre of 
the hall, about 30 feet from the throne, we all sat on the floor, 
while the Burmese oflioials, gorgeously clothed in their gold 
and bright velvet toga% and mitre-like hats, occupied the space 
at either side of the European party. On either side, and at 
right angles te the throne, like choir benches in a church, were 
ranged the gold and whit^ umbrellas, emblems of state and df 
roy^ty. Here al^o sat the princes of the blood, all remarkably 
fair and good-looking young men, as well as body-^ard> 
armed but habited iu the respectable civilian dress of the 
cicmntry. Presently the far-away sound ef semi-religious, musie 
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strikeB on the ear, ^mingled at times with the mournful but 
oelestial-like song of the Brahmino. Imagine a slowly rendered 
Turkish patrol, Supported by the old Gregorian chant, and you 
will have a pretty correct idea of the musical part of the cere- 
mony. The music growing louder and nearer, suddenly ceases, 
when the door opens and the monarch, resplendent with glory, 
enters the throne. 

The Brahmins sing the chant of praise, and enumerate his 
majesty’s numerous titles, while the British uncover and the 
Burmese fall flat on their faces. Taking up his binoculars, the 
monarch carefully examines the English offlcials. After a pause 
the Envoy is invested with the Burmese order known as the 
Sjakoee, This decoration consists of a number of gold strings 
arranged like a sQarf. There are five grades, varying according 
to the number of strings, of which 24 is the highest. This 
presentation being over and the mutual presents bestowed, the 
Herald asks the three stereotyped questions, as follows : Is the 
English Sovereign well?” “Are the English cultivators pros- 
perous?” and “How are the merchants?” These questions 
being satisfactorily answered, the mighty man suddenly, and 
without any notice whatever, abruptly withdrew, and this ter- 
minated the audience. 

The audiences, I may add, are merely formal aflairs, all 
business being either previously or subsequently arranged by 
the ministers, either at their houses or at the Residency. 

The People , — The Burmese are short, active, and well-pro- 
portioned. They have long black hair, which they tie in a knob 
on the top of the head, and often increase by artificial additions. 
They are hardy, good-tempered, honest, truthful, light-hearted, 
and fond of amusements, and have the happy knack, beyond all 
other races, of rendering .themselves agreeable to Europeans. 
They are, however, obstinate, hot-tempered, idle, ignorant, and, 
as regards the official class, exceedingly arroghnt. Being of a 
Mongoloid type, they somewhat resemble the Chinese in feature ; 
they are, however, darker in colour, but less so than the natives 
of India. They bear punishment, such as flogging, without 
flinching. 

The dress of the common people consists of a bright-coloured 
cloth around the loins, with a bright-coloured handkerchief 
wound round the head. The better class wear in addition a 
white jacket, with a single white fillet bound round the temples. 
The dress of the women is neat and picturesque. It consists of 
a narrow-sleeved jacket, with a many-ooloure4 petticoat trailing 
the ground. Their hair also is gracefully decorated with 
flowers, which are brilliant in hue and sweet-smelling. They 
are generally remarkably square-shouldered and fragile in 
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form, and, especially when young, not ;devoid of personal 
charms. They are the active companions and helpmates of the 
men, taking even more than their share of evefy duty.^ There 
is no objection to the marriage of widows, and in former* times 
religious houses also opened up to them a sphere of employ- 
ment. At the present time 1 have never seen any Buddhist 
nuns in Mandalay, hut a few, clothed in white, might he seen 
in Bangoon, in the neighhourhood of the showy Dagon Pagoda. 
As regards education, the women are much inferior to the men; 
hut judging from their success in life in their present ignorant 
condition, we may expect that education will have a great effect 
on them. The costumes of the hill tribes differ considerably, 
not only from that of the Burmese, but also among themselves. 
They are generally less artistically, but more warmly, clad than 
the Burmese. Blue is the favourite colour, alike of men and 
women. 

Buddhism of considerable purity is the religion of the 
country, but it is not uninfluenced by Shamanism, or the 
worship of the evil genii, of trees, and other objects of nature. 
The Burmese, while holding steadfastly to their own religion, 
rarely seek to extend it. Their liberty in this line, as well as 
their respect for teachers of rival religions, deserves admiration. 
The latter quality is well illustrated by the survival of some 
isolated Christian communities descended from the captured 
French and Portuguese of former days. The late king also 
largely helped to construct a beautiful church, and for many 
years gave £1,000 per annum to the English mission at 
Mandalay; and he sent his son to it for education. All the 
Burmese enter a monastry once in their lives, and many for 
years, or even for life, retain the yellow robe of the priesthood. 
The practical outcome of the system is good. It teaches kind- 
ness to animals, charity to the poor and distressed, in fact, the 
doctrine of brotlf^ly love as expressed in the command, 
to others as you would that others should do to you.*’ The 
ascetics are forbidden to touch money, and live on voluntary 
alms, preel^nting themselves silently before every house, with 
their eyes on the ground, to receive their daily allowance of food. 
The monks control education; and as every boy spends a certain 
number of years in the monastry, religious, and even a smatter- 
ing of secular, education is widely distributed. They also 
interpret the sacred books of religion, which are written in the 
Pali language. 

After a short discussion, the meeting closed with votes g£ 
tbanks to the lecturer and the chairman. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE .EAST. 


, ^ . II. — THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE AT MYSORE. 

Mysore has been from time immemorial the centre of 
Sanskrit learning in Southern India, and His Highness the 
present Maharaja has determined not to be behind his ances- 
tors in encouraging the study of the language and philosophy 
of the ancient Hindu sages. He established at Mysore, in 1876, 
a Sanskrit College, which celebrated lately its ninth anniversary. 
The assembly is said to have presented “ a solemn and im- 
posing appearance,” the hall being full of Pundits and students, 
and the Maharaja present in state, while the newly installed 
Swami, or High Priest, presided. The Keport, which was in 
Canarese, stated that the number of students on the rolls of 
the College was 267, showing an increase of 79 over the 
previous year. An Examination of students and Pundits 
had been held, at which 357 candidates hum the College and 
various Sanskrit-teaching schools had presented themselves, 
out of which 206 passed. English is now taught to advanced 
Sanskrit students, and so successfully, that in two years five 
were qualified to appear for the Middle School Examination. 
It was mentioned that several students, Iiaving completed 
their studies at Mysore, were desirous of going to Benares 
and other places to master some of the higher branches- of 
Hindu Philosophy and Science a? taught ejie where. These 
students were recommended to H.H. the Maharaja for scholar- 
ships, to enable them to prosecute their studies. Two such 
scholarships have been granted, and the students are shortly 
to go to Benares to study the Sanhya and Yoga systems of 
philosophy. Cashmere shawls, provided by the Maharaja, 
were presented by the Swami or Guru, after the reading of 
the Eeport, to the Examiners and Professors of the College,, 
and prizes were given, of the value of from E. 1 to Es. 14, 
to the students, the Pundits also receiving prizes of from 
Rs. 60 to Es. 160. These pri; 5 es are so tempting that scholars 
from all parts of India come to compete for them, and it is 
said that the Maharaja spends more than Es. 30,000 a year 
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on the institution. Pieces from the l^edas, Shasfras, and 
philosophical works were.recftted, and the students of lolisic 
gave several songs, which greatly pleased the^udience. The 
Dewan then made a short speech, expressing the Mahhraja’s 
satisfaction in the success of the College, and promising 
attention to the suggestions in the Eeport. The proceedings 
were closed by His Highness’s bowing before the Guru, who 
invoked blessings upon him. Among those who have promoted 
the success of the College, Mr. A. Narasim Iyengar and Mr. 
E* Ohithamabaram Iyer are very active. In connection with 
the institution there is a branch establishment where poor 
deserving students are fed, clothed and educated free. 


INSECT PESTS OF INDIA, 


In a letter to the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
•Surgeon- General Edward Balfour lately suggested that in- 
formation as to the insects that injure crops and forest produce 
in India, and as to the means of preventing their ravages, 
should be systematically obtained and recorded. In the third 
edition of his Cyclopcedia of Lidia and of Eastern and Southern 
Asiaf Dr. Balfour gave a general view, not before attempted, 
of the entomology of that wide region. The article was pre- 
pared and printed by him under the care of two scientific men, 
and with counsel from Miss Ormerod, who annually reports on 
the same subject in regard to England. It appears that in 
India official reports similar to Miss Ormerod’ s have never 
been made, and the information as to insects and blights being 
collected only ofi^ occasions from any who may be thought to 
have made some observations. Surgeon-General Balfour repre- 
sented that the subject is far too important to be left to be 
treated in«*so casual a manner, and that the special knowledge 
avmlable at the present day might be utilised for describing 
these insect pests, and for suggesting remedies against their 
destructive action. 

The Secretary of State for India, in acknowledging thn 
letter, stated that a copy of it had been forwarded to the 
Government of India. 

Surgeon-Genoral Balfour communicated this correspondence 
to Miss Ormerod, who replied that the course suggested would 
probably be the constant means of saving thousands of pounds 
yearly — occasionally (perhaps more than occasionally) of many 
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znillions.” The mfoimation could be given by << plain and 
simple jotting dowk by various persons of what they had 
themselves observed.*’ By degrees ''^the whole life history of 
the ii^ects” would be thus obtained, and such reports would 
greatly increase useful knowledge throughout the Indian Em^ 
pire. Miss Q^erod judged from her own experiences that the 
expense would be '*a mere nothing to Government.” ^'The 
great mistake is in waiting until attack is unusually destructive, 
and then consulting those who, though eminently skilled in 
dassification of insects, have no idea or well-founded know- 
ledge of the points of ag^cultural treatment or forestry which 
must be^ brought to bear on the insects in some special stage of 
their life. Likewise (as occurred not long ago) to advise reliance 
on the insectivorous animals is a decided mistake. ” Miss Ormerod 
added : ‘‘If, from the long experience which I have now had of 
gaining information on insect attacks and forming it into readable 
shape, you think any suggestions on my part would be of service, 
I should be most happy to give any attention in my power to 
the subject. But, meanwhile, I may most truly say that if the 
crop, or timber, or fruit growers of India were furnished with 
plain and comprehensive accounts of the history and habits of 
the common insect pests, accompanied by woodcut figures, so as 
to convey the appearance of the pests without wearisome des- 
criptions of details, that all this would be a national benefit, 
soon paying the outlay hundreds of times over.” 

Surgeon- General Balfour having communicated this further 
correspondence to the India Office, the Secretary of State 
ordered that a copy of the whole should be forwcw^ed to the 
Government of India. 


ADDKESS FEOM HINDU LADIES AT MADKAS 
TO MRS. GRIGG. - 

We have much pleasure in inserting the following account 
of the presentation of a farewell address to Mrs. Grigg, wife of 
the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, on her departure 
for Europe, by some Hindu ladies, at a garden party in her 
honour given by Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B. : 

Dr. Mary Scharlieb gave a garden party, at her residence at 
Madras, on the 26 th November, to which a great many Hindoo 
ladies were invited to meet Mrs. Grigg, prior to her departure 
to Europe. It is needless to say that Mrs. Grigg is a leading 
and very useful member of the National Indian Association at 
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Madras, and that both she and Mr. Grigg (Director of Pnblic 
Instruction) have done muc];^ to promote the aims of the 
AjBsociationA The followisf^ address was read in Tamil to Mrs. 
Chiggf by the Hindoo ladies present: . 

*^Dear Madam, — ^Appreciating, as we do, the many efforts 
you have made to bring us Hindoo ladies in coitact with our 
European sisters, and to establish a friendly feeling between us, 
we desire, in this imperfect manner, to express to you our 
sincere and heartfelt thanks for all you have done for us in this 
respect. We regret much that, for some time at least, you will 
be absent from us ; but we feel that your interest in, and 
sympathy with, us will be none the less. We shall miss you 
very much during your absence, and shall anxiously look for- 
ward to your return, when we trust that these social reunions 
will be continued under your kind auspices. We are anxious 
for you to understand that this is no formal address on leave- 
taking, but merely the expression of friendship and the wish of 
* God-speed ’ that each of us would offer privately had we the 
opportunity. 

** We trust that yourself and family may enjoy the change 
to Europe, and with every good wish, 

** Believe us to be, dear Madam, 

“Tours gratefully.**’ 

[The Hindoo ladies present attached their names here.] 

Mrs. Grigg made the following reply : 

“ Dear Ladies, — I thank you very much for the expression 
of your kindness and friendship towards me which I have 
just heard. Believe me, I return those feelings most sincerely. 

“ Although I am going away for a time, I shall not forget 
you. I shall often think and speak of you to those friends 
who are now iu England, but who remember you well, and 
the days they sp'bnt among you. I thank you again for your 
kind words. I hope we shall meet next year, and that I may 
find you ffll well and happy.” 


ULWAE IN EAJPOOTANA. 


ITlwar lies to the south-west of Delhi, at a distance of nearly 
eighty miles. The following are my recollections of a short visit 
that I paid to this Bajpoot State in February, 1883. 

The city is picturesquely situated, and is full of interest. 
The lofty mountains which surround it contain seams of 
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marble, wbicli glisten in the sun like glaciers. The thick: 
forests and beautiful lich gardens present great 'attractioxiB..t6 
strangers and travellers. The towu looks as though it wene 
proud^of its hills and of the mountains, which are. crowned witib 
its stately castle and palaces. The people were generally well- 
dressed, and^oked happy ; from which I inferred that they are 
contented witn the present rule. 

The JfoW Mahalj or palace of pearls, is a lovely and charm- 
ing fabric. Here H.H. the Maharaja holds his l)evan-uKha» 
(special court), and the upper story is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, in which great skill in decoration has been 
shown. It is set with exquisitely ornamented mirrors, small and 
innumerable, the whole design being called Sheesh Mahalf or 
the palace of mirrors. Two sentinels in military uniform pace 
to and fro to guard the Mahal. From here the mountains oppo- 
site, ti^ith the ca.stle and battlements in the . distance, form a 
magnificent prospect. Under its windows is a small lake, in 
which are charmingly reflected the several edifices. On the 
fiouth the mausoleum of Baja Bukhtawar Singh stands with 
sombre aspect. It is built of marble on a huge red stone 
platform. 

The Moti JDoongfee^ or hill of pearls, is also one of the 
royal residences, or a summer-house, situated upon a steep hill, 
having a commanding view, of its suburbs. The balmy, scented 
^and refreshing air of the mountains blowing over the Moti 
Doongree, after sweeping over the flowers and shrubs, delights 
all who come within its influence. We did not, however, under- 
take the toil of going to tliis residence. Close by this enchant- 
ing place the Moti Baghy or garden of pearls, is situated. Here is 
another residence, but its beauty and position, and also its mosaic 
design and art decoratfons, require to be technically described. 

We had the pleasure to see Ludhee Lail lake, nine miles 
distant from the town, where a palace is built ‘beside the lake, 
and a miniature steamboat contributes to the pleasure of the 
Maharaja. No noise disturbs one here: absolute silence reigns. 
The smiling water, the merry piping of the lovely bbds among 
the trees, and when the evening came on, the soft and jsilent 
moon and the stars, disposed one to the most delicious abandon. 
When the glorious sun is sinking, the reflection of twilight and 
the silvery skies are grand to behold. This most romantic place 
would stir the imagination of any poet. Could Sir Walter 
Scott have come here, his marvellous imagination could not 
.have exhausted the splendour and grandness of this spot. Oh, 
lad^ and quiet la.ke! Oh, sweet and sparkling water! Ok,^ 
to Eee and gardens! Call me once more there! Who. would 
.and vt 3 lost in admiration and worship ? * 
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In the middle of this spacious sheets 6f water the late 
Maha Rao Baja Shivadau^Siflha laid the foundation for a Jal 
Mdhal^ or palace of. waters, which was not carried out. In one 
of the city Mahals, besides other valuable possessions, * I re- 
member having seen a full-length oil painting of the late 
Maha Rao. His attitude was noble, and his expression showed 
that he was handsome, and of a mild and kind-hearted nature. 

From the lake two small canals have been constructed, one 
for irrigation purposes, the other tp supply the populous city 
with water, so that the people are saved the groat trouble of 
drawing water at the wells. Now a word about If .H. the present 
Maha Rao Raja Sewau Mangal j^ingh Bahadur, who came to the 
guddi, or throne, in 1874. IIo is in his twontj^-seventh year, 
and is a fine-looking and handsome man. He has received a 
good education in English and other subjects. We were 
honoured in being 2 >*’®sente(l to him ; he was in a simple costume, 
and there was nothing conspicuous about him.^ His politeness 
and gentle bearing, his winning manners and sympathetic tone, 
to us as well ^ to all his subjects, his liberal views and just 
rule, make him to be loved by over 3 'ono, and he has won the 
warmest regard of the English Government for himself. He 
has travelled over a large extent of India, and is free from all 
unreasonable iirejudices. If this young and noble prince 
should visit this country to stud}^ the charact eristics of the 
English people, and to see England’s manufactures, and tlie work- 
ing of its institutions, no doubt ho would afterwards render 
great service to his own State and to India in general ; and he 
could besides contribute to remove the ohstjicles which hinder 
many from coming to England. I must not omit to mention 
that Ulwar has some institutions lor learning, and that its 
Sarais are excellent, wliere travellers* are welcomed and enter- 
tained ; the roadi^^too arc ko 2 )t in thorough repair. The Ulwar 
Jail is said to b^i» almost the healthiest in India, and Dispen- 
saries give great relief to the poor. For the last few years the 
State aft’aijs have boen administered Lala Sri Ram, M.A., 
the Prime Minister, a most acjcomjdishod gentleman, who dis- 
plays a great interest in advancing education. He is respected by 
the Court and by all classes. Men of his type and ability are 
difficult to find, so this State is fortunate in having so valuable 
a Minister# Since he has been hero the State is flourishing and 
2 )rosperous. The Superintending Engineer of the State, Pundit 
Shumbhoonath, may be ranked with English engineers. Build- 
ings are constructed under his direction with remarkable economy, 
in which both beauty, and skill are most marked. 

The royal stables contain a large number of trained 
elephants and beautiful horses : there are also many State and 
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riolily decorated carnages. The stud is a most select one. 
There is a place called Ghora Pkwre^ where horses run about, 
or where they afe given constitutional exercise, generally in the 
evening. It is a pleasure to see them there. 

Header, can you now imagine what Ulwar is like ? You 
cannot, of course, form any complete opinion by reading this 
brief account. To go there and to see the place itself would be 
delightful experience for you, and when yeu see it you will say, 
I am sure, that Ulwar exceeds all your expectations. 

London, 


PAPEH OF INFORMATION 

FOR INDIAN GENTLEMEN PROPOSING TO STUDY IN ENGLAND. 

The Conimitteo of the National Indian Association have 
lately issued the sixth and enlarged edition of their Paper 
of Information for Indian gentlemen proposing to study in 
England. It contains useful details in respect to the various 
branches of study and the professional Examinations which 
Indian students desire to be inforaio<i upon before they decide 
on coming to this country. The sub;^ects are comprised under 
the following six heads: 1., Legal Sfeudy; II., Examinations 
connected with Government Service, Wholarships, &c. ; III., 
Ui^iversities and Colleges ; IV., Medical f^dy and Diplomas ; 
V.‘,\ Technical Training and • Manufactures ), VI., Institutions 
in A|d of Education of Indians in England. 

price of the pamphlet is 2/-; or, in India, one Rupee, 
wlxere it can be obtained from the followi\ng publishers : 
Bmfhmj, Thacker and Co., Limited ; Calcutta^ ^Jiacker, Spink 
and Go,; ATiulra.% Higginbotham and Co. Also fforn the Hon. 
Agjante. of the Association and the Hon. Scicretpies of the 
Rjalnches. ^ :We give below the information regardii?g the Bar : 

LEGAL STUDY— THE BAR. 

, Eyejpy. p^aon not otherwise' disqualified, who haj^s passed a 
IJftblip JExamina/tion. at any University, within t&e British 
Dominions, or for the Indian Civil Service, is entyUod to be 
admitted as a student at one of the four Inns of Couirt,. without 
passing a preliminary Examination. ^.iOther applicaws for iidmis- 
sion must pass au l^amination in 1^0 .English, ayad liatiii: lan- 
guages and English History... 

ii% u|uali/fe>iif!Mmpt 'todianx^andidaW fooni IBxaiinindtton 
iil)LiuUn^ oals ein otoiB : ^nv. 

0 
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Proficiency in Englii^ is tested by theii; answers in History, 
the leading outlines of which«only are required. 

Preliminary Examinatk>ns are held in the* week preceding 
each term, and every succeeding week during term. • 

After admission, the student must keep twelve terms before 
he can be called to the Bar. There are four terms a year, and 
a term is kept by attending (without the necessity of eating) 
six, or, in the case of members of a University, three dinners 
in the hall of the Inn. The times of the terms are as follows : 
Michaelmas term, November 2 — 25; Hilary term, January 11 — 
31 ; Easter term, four weeks, commencing the Tuesday after 
Easter- Tuesday ; Trinity term, three weeks, commencing the 
Tuesday after Whit-Tuesday. It is not necessary to keep all 
the terms consecutively. 

A saving of about four months’ residence in England can be 
effected by those who are admitted in November, and who keep 
that term. 

Every student must be 21 years of age before being called 
to the Bar, and must pass an Examination in (1) Eoman Civil 
Law; (2) The Law of Eeal and Personal Property; (3) Common 
Law, and (4) Eljuity. 

A student may pass in Eoman Civil Law as soon as he has 
kept four terms, but he cannot pass in the ether subjects until 
he has kept nine terms. 

A Pass Examination is held just before each term, and* an 
Examination for Studentships (similar to scholarships, and of 
the value of 100 guineas a.year) just before Hilary and Trinity 
terms. 

There are many prizes and scholarships open to students, 
particulars of which can bo obtained on application. 

The sum of about £150, which hi^s to* be paid on admission, 
will cover all eMenses — stamps, fees, and public lectures ; but 
students who bel^g to one of the Universities in Great Britain 
or Ireland only pay £40 on admission, and the rest on being 
called to the Bar. The dinners and dues cost from 22 to 26 
shillings afterm. 

For the purpose of passing the above Examinations, the 
students of any Inn may attend the lectures delivered in the 
four Inns free of charge. 

Many barristers, also, undertake to give private tuition in 
preparing for these Examinations, the fees ranging from £8 to 
£12 a month. 

Students from India are strongly recommended, if they do 
not join a University, to attend some College Classes in London, 
or to have private tuition on other subjects than Law. Though 
the preparation for the Bar demands strenuous attention and 

9 » 
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industry, it need noi^ occupy the whoIej)f the three years. It is 
very desirable that students should improve themselves in regard 
to general cultu^re, by taking up on6 or more of such subjects 
as English Language*and Literature, Political Economy, Elemen- 
tary Science, Logic, the art of* public speaking, &c. Law 
students must, of course, keep their main object in view; but 
even that will be helped by the judicious employment of part 
of their time on other studies. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Among the appointments recently made by Her Majesty to the 
Order of the Star of India Avere the following : The MahaHao Baja 
ef TJlwar* and the Thakur of Bhownuggur to be Knights Grand 
Commanders ; and Maharaja Pertab Singh, of Jodhporo, to be 
a Knight Commander. To the Order of the Indian Empire: 
Mahomed Hassan Khan, Babu Surat Chandra Das, Dharain 
Narain Pundit, Baja Jung Bahadur Khan, and Sirdar Bahadur 
Man Sing, to be Companions of that Order. 

The following account of the Thakore of Bhownuggur has 
appeared in The Times : Bawul Shreo Takht Siugjee, Thakore 
of Bhownuggur, was born in tho year 1858, and received an 
English education at the Bajkumar College at Raj cote. The 
remarkable fact in his career is that he turned tho teaching of 
his youthful days to practical uses , on reaching tlie seat of 
authority. The Thakore has become so honourably known as 
the friend of education, and tlie promoter of all works indicating 
progress, that ho has gained tlie ell- deserved name of ‘the 
model Bajah.’ His donation of £10,000 to tlie Northbrook 
Club is undoubtedly the most princely benefaction associated 
W'ith the name of an Indian chief; and it is said on good 
authority that his contributions to similar oBjocts in his own 
country exceed £100,000. He was tho first chief in Guzerat to 
build a railway, and ho afforded a still more striking proof of 
his enlightenment when he sent his daughters to a female 
school which ho had established in memory of his first wife. 
The record of Bhownuggur State is particularly creditable. 
A hundred years ago it set an example in repressing piracy on 
the west coast of India, where it was tlicn rampant, and since tliat 
early period it has clung unfiiuchingly to the English alliance. 
The Thakore, who is enlitled to a salute of 11 guns, has now ob- 
tained at an extremely early ago tho liighcst dignity in the power 
of tho Crown to bestow on a feudatory of the Indian Empire.** 

* See p. 103. 
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Rai Melaram has given Rs. 15^000 to*wards the cost of 
founding a Women’s Hospital at Lahore. We presume that 
this is tH^ institution alreltdy opened in a temporary building, 
and in charge of Dr. Elizabeth Bielby. • 

The Lucknow Exhibition, lately held, was opened one day 
to zenana ladies only, admission free, as was done at the 
Calcutta Exhibition. Over 2,000 ladies attended. Lady Dufferin, 
Lady Ly all, -the Rani of Tilohi, and Kuiiworani Harnam Singh 
wero present on that day. 

Several interesting entertainments liave been given lately at 
Bombay in liouour of various visitors — Hon. Mr. Lionel and Mrs. 
Tennyson, Mr and !Mrs. llbert, and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Arnold. 
Mrs. Scott gave a party to Indian and European Indies, in which 
Mrs. llbert was greatly interested. Mr. and Mrs. Dosabhai 
Framji’s party to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Arnold was largely 
attended by Parsee ladies. Mr. Phorozeslia Mehta entertained 
Mr. and Mrs. llbert at a representative gathering of European 
and Indian gentlemen ; and a musical soirh was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. K. N. Rabrajee, at Roadymonoy Hall, kindly lent for 
the occasion, at which the guests included H.E. Sir Frederick 
Roberts, Mr. llbert, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Arnold, and a large 
number of Parsee and Hindu ladies. Mr. Kabrajoo’s daugh- 
ters and other Parsee ladies carried out the musical programme, 
which consisted of Webern and Eastern music, including a 
musical dialogue from a Ouzerati play written by the host, and 
the National Anthem in duzerati. 

Lord and Lady Reay Ri>ont Christmas at Madras, and Lady 
Reay was present with Mr. and Mrs. Grant Duff at an enter- 
tainment given by the Madras Branch of the Poona Gayan 
Samaj, for the revival of ancient Hindu music. 

Lord Reay paid a visit to the Govornnfent Female Normal School, 
and expressed grvat approval of tho methods and management. 

The University of Gottingen has conferred tho degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy upon Prof. Ramkrishna 
GopalBhaicdarkar,of tho Deccan College, in recognition of his great 
knowledge of, and proficiency in, the ancient languages of India. 

A book entitled First Lessons in Geometry has been prepared 
by My. B. Hanumauta Row, B.A., Acting Head Master of the 
Government Normal School, Madras, Member of the London 
Mathematical Society. The writer’s object is to introduce 
students to the moro rational systems of teaching Geometry 
which is now superseding Euclid in England. lie endeavours to 
enable young pupils to connect geometric conceptions with natural 
objects with which they are familiar, introducing scientific defini- 
tions only after their minds have been prepared to receive them. 
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H.H. the Niza?n visited lately the Afzulgunj (General) 
Hospital at Hyderabad, which ,has been established by the 
Government for the treatment of aQ classes of peojfie. This 
visit was the first occasion of a visit being paid by the Nizam to 
the Hospital, and it is hoped that he will now inspect other 
public institutions. One of the Nizam’s subjects, Mr. A. 
Yanoogopal Pillai, has been so active in promoting education 
at Secunderabad that he has been removed from a post on 
the Bailway to be Sub-Inspector of Schools. He started the 
first girls’ school at his house, to which the Government has now 
sanctioned a grant, and he has greatly improved the Boys’ High 
School. For the first time in Hyderabad, girls of the Hindu 
community have been sent up for Examination. Three girls 
from the Anglo- Vernacular School, Chudderghat, were lately 
presented for the Special Upper Primary Examination. 

We are glad to observe that a fortnightly journal, called 
Young India^ deyoted chiefly to social, educational, and other 
reforms, has been started at Calcutta. The annual subscription 
is only twelve annas. Address S. 0. Sircar, 21 Beadon Street, 
Calcutta. 

A night-school for working men is conducted at Calcutta by 
members of the Hitasadhak Mandali, Most of the pupils are 
Mahomedau bookbinders employed in Government and other 
offices. They work hard during the day, but are eager for 
instruction in the evening.- Pandit Sivanath Sastri lately 
addressed the school on **How could working men improve 
their own condition?” 

Major-General Watson, in December, performed the interest- 
ing ceremony of opening the School built at the sole expense of 
H.H. the Gaekwar at'Baroda. All the officers in camp, and 
several native gentlemen, both Hindus and Parsees, were 
invited to witness the ceremony. The School-house was taste- 
fully decorated with flowers, evergreens, flags, and banners. 
After inquiring into the daily average attendance of girls in the 
School, Gener^ Watson made some of them read th^r lessons. 
Then the distribution of prizes followed, and the whole con- 
cluded with a short and appropriate speech by the General. He 
observed that female education was the burning question of the 
day, and it behoved all educated classes to attend to it, as upon 
it depended the future well-being of India. By the spread of 
education among the masses, Hindoo households would be 
happier and pleasanter. He suggested that the girls should 
be taught sewing and needlework. On behalf of the School 
Committee and other members present, Mr. Nanabhai Haris- 
ehandra, Vaki, thanked General Watson for the keen personal 
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mterest. evinced by him in the cause of femal^ education in India. 
Up to this time the School has Jbeen mainly supported by private 
donations, but it is hoped that it will be a recognised institution 
very soon, and be self-supporting. The want of a mistiness is 
said to be greatly felt. 

Mb. Ameeb Ali. — The following were remarks by the Viceroy 
on the retirement of Mr. Ameer Ali from the Legislative Oouncil : 
After some preliminary observations in regard to the next 
meeting of Council, His Excellency, the President, spoke as 
follows : As, however, in any case I shall be precluded from 
being present should such a council be held, 1 desire to take 
this opportunity, on behalf of my colleagues and of myself, to 
express the very great regret which we all experience at the fact 
of this, being the last occasion on which wo shall have the co- 
operation and assistance of our honourable colleague, Mr. Ameer 
Adi. Every one of us has fully appreciated not only the great 
ability, conscientious industry, good sense, and large and 
thorough knowledge of affairs which Mr. Ameer* Ali has brought 
to boar upon our deliberations ; but we have also had occasion to 
admire the unfailing courtesy .and good temper with which he 
has discharged his important duties. 1 may add for myself 
that he never speaks without exciting my personal envy at the 
eloquence and facility with which he uses the^English language. 
In conclusion, I can assure him that ho carries with him the 
personal respect and regard of us all, and that we are united in 
our deep regret at the loss of his valuable assistance.” 

We acknowledge with thanks Keports of Proceedings of 
the Meerut Association. Babu Kali Pada Eosu had given a 
Lecture on “What can Government do to prevent Infant 
Marriage?” in which he urged that* marriages of girls under 
11, and of boys ftuder 18, should bo made penal. It is satis- 
factory that the subject of Infant Marriage is now often under 
discussion in India, and that tlie Meerut and other Associ- 
ations haVb expressed themselves strongly against the present 
custom. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Byomkes Ghakravarti has passed the Intermediate 
Examination in Laws of the University of London .in the 
Second Division. 

At the late General Examination of Students of the Inns of 
Court, the Oouncil awarded the following certificates that they 
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have satisfactorily -passed a Public Examination: Mr. Asutosh 
Ohaudhuri (Middle Temple); Mr. Adhar Singh Gour (Inner 
Temple) ; Mr. Syud Mohammed Isi'ail (Middle Temple) ; Mr. 
Piyare Lai (Inner Temple). 

Mr. Asutosh Ohaudhuri and Mr. Piyare Lai have since been 
called to the Bar. 

Mr. Kumud Nath Sen Gupta has passed a satisfactory 
Examination in Homan Law. 

At the December Examination 1885, on the subjects of the 
Lectures of the Professors of the Inns of Court the Council of 
Legal Education awarded to Mr. Satyendra Frasanna Sinha 
(Lincoln’s Inn) a jDrizo of £ 50 , 

At the recent B.Sc. Ilonours Examination of the University 
of London, Mr. Parvati Nath Datta (University of Edinburgh 
and private study) passed First Class in PJiysical Geography 
and Geology. , 

Mr. Sorabji Manehji Kaka, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Bombay, 
has passed the Examination of the Society of Apothecaries in 
the facienco and practice of Medicine, and has received a certifi- 
cate to practise. 

At the close of the winter session of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, the following Indian Students received 
honourable mention in order of merit (qualifying marks, 2,500) : 
Mukerji, 2,800; Bannerjoa, 2,857; Khaslierno, 2,757; Sri Lai, 
2,600 ; Roy, 2,519. These Students have received several Class 
prizes, and marks entitling to ‘ high commendation,’ &c. The 
following have passed the Preliminary Examinations for the 
Diploma of Membership in their respective Classes : Class 3, 
Sheshadri. Class 1, Ban^Mjea, Sri Lai. The Principal, in 
announcing the results of the Examinations, stated that the 
extra courses for Indian Government Natiye Scholars and 
Civilians had been most successful, and that they had carried 
off a laiige proportion of tlie College Honours. 

Arrivals , Moreshwar Atmaram Turkhud, Vice-Principal 
of the Rajkumar College, Mrs. Turkhud, and two children. 

Departures , — Mr, Mahomed Ali Rogay and Dr. Cawas 
Lalcaca, for Bombay ; Mr. Krishna Govinda Gupta, B.O.S., 
and Mr. A. Chaudhuri, for Bengal; Mr. Piyare Lai, for the 
N. W. P. 


The telegraph code word for the National Indian Association, 
standing for name and address of the Hon. Secretary, is Ommes. 
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MEDICAL AID FOR THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


A General Meei’ing of the National Association founded 
by the Countess of Dufferin for providing Female Medical 
Aid for the Women of India was held on January 27th, 
in the Calcutta Town Hall, presided over by flie Viceroy. 
We regret that we are obliged to go to press* before we can 
receive the full report of the proceedings, which has been 
promised us by Lady Dufferin, and which will doubtless con- 
tain* most encouraging accounts. We are able however to note, 
from a telegraphic paragraph in the Tiw>es of India, that the 
Meeting was “ as successful as the warmest* supporters of the 
movement could have anticipated.” It appears that the 
following sums have been received since the Association was 
started; In August, Rs. 21,000; in September, Rs. 15,500; 
in October, Rs. 25,500 ; in November, Rs. 45,800, including 
Rs. 10,500 from England; in December, Rs. 18,300; in 
tTanuary, Rs. 18,300; total, Rs. 1,48,000. Among the latest 
contributions have been the following: The Maharaja Holkar, 
Rs. 6,000 ; the Maharaja Rana of tHiallawar, Rs. 2,000 ; and 
Mr. John Cook (6f Messrs. T. Cook & Sons), Rs. 1,000. 

The generous response in regard to funds which has been 
made from all parts of India affords most gratifying evidence 
of the favourable feelings with which Lady Dufferiu's scheme 
has been welcomed. There is now money enough in the 
hands of the Committee to make a practic^ beginning ; and 
considering the care with which the work to be done has been 
locally distributed, the movement has every prospect of steady 
growth and permanent success. Medical aid, adapted to the 
requirements of Indian homes, will by degrees become, more 
generally available, and the saddening amount of . present 
suffering which has resulted from the want of such aid will 
happily be lessened. And in addition to the good directly 
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aimed at, we look» forward to indirect benefits of a most 
valuable kind, in the increase* of useful work for Indian 
ladies, in the advance of their general education, and in the 
spread of sympathy and mutual appreciation which united 
labour for a common aim must tend to promote. 


CASTE IN MODERN INDIA.-I. 


The time has come now when grave social questions should 
be discussed with perfect freedom, and the dictates of Reason 
should fearlessly he opposed to old superstitions. Caste is 
one of those questions regarding which more than ordinary 
outspokenness is required ; and any one who is at all acquainted 
with the present condition of India can at once see the importance 
of this topic. To make the subject intelligible to the minds of 
our readers, it is necessary to say a word about the origin of Caste. 

The origin of Caste may bo traced to three sources — 
ethnological, political, and professional. The conquest of India 
by the Aryans laid the first foundations of Caste. The fair 
conquerors did not like to mix with the dark aborigines of 
India. When once this distinction camo into existence, the rise 
of political differences may easily be imagined. Professional 
differences soon became intensified under the- ancient political 
regime. In all primitive societies kings had an absolute power 
over their subjects, and appointed for everybody his particular 
avocation for life. The divine right of kings being in crude 
times a living belief among mon, professions fixed by kings 
came to bo considered as divinely fixed, and, therefore, any 
attempt .at leaving one’s profession and raising oneself in ■ the 
social scale, by adding a cu})it to his mental or '’moral stature, as 
an unpardonable sin. 

Ethnic and j)olitical causes, which gave birth to Caste in 
ancient times, have now passed away. But profession is still 
an active agency in the formation of castes. In order that a 
profession • bo able to give rise to a new caste, it is necessary 
that those who follow that profession should have very little 
communication with their parent society for some time ; in fact, 
the sooner they forget how they came to adopt their profession, 
the readier they will be to isolate themselves front the rest of 
the community. A remarkable illustration of this fact is fur- 
nished by the Kashmiri Brahmans. About three-quarters of a 
century ago they left their country under very unfortunate 
circumstances, and settled down in the Punjab and N. W. 
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Provinces. These seventy-five years have wrought a wonderful 
change in their customs and manners, and even their physical 
organisation. They have* identified themselves most closely 
with the Mohamedans; and though bearing the impwss of 
Islam in their habits and customs, in their ways of thinking 
upon almost all subjects, they think it a disgrace to marry with 
their brethren in Kashmere. Thus, to all intents and purposes, 
they have formed a new sect of 4;heir own, quite diifferent from 
that in Cashmere. 

This is the simple common-sense explanation of Caste, told 
to us by past records, and verified by present experience. But let 
me mention, if even for the simple amusement of our readers, 
a few philoHophical meanings of Caste, revealed to us by some 
of my countrymen. 

One says that the wise man who invented Caste anticipated 
all the political economists that have lived since Adam Smithes 
times, by giving a practical and permanent sha^e to the principle 
of the Division of Labour. This is too absurd to need any com- 
ment. Another says that the Caste system is the result of the 
process of specialization of functions, which reached that stage 
in India when one class became specially fitted for the intolloctual 
labour, another for war, a third for industrial, and a fourth for 
menial work ; and thus the four castes came- into existence. 

To my mind these explanations seem very saddening. 
Nothing, I have begun to think of late, can be more 
injurious to progress in India than to reconcile past ideas 
and institutions with modern civilisation. This mischievous 
tendency prevails in some quarters in India, and, from 
the touching faith which most of us still retain in old things, 
gains an enormous strongh. History tells us that it is in 
human nature to use every newly-dis<Jovcred truth in explaining 
old superstitions. It is after this explanation, too, has been 
exploded that truth is able to make its way into the minds 
of men? India is passing through this intellectual crisis. The 
first gleams of modern Science have begun to fiash upon a 
society Icfng clouded by superstitions; and the first result of 
this change is, as it has always been in the history of nations, 
that the educated waste their energies in spinning cobwebs of 
airy nothings, in order to prove that all our institutions are 
based upon the latest results of Science. 

. These reconcilers of modern culture and old prejudices, in 
my humble opinion, do more harm to their society than those 
weak, ignorant men who openly oppose every innovation. The 
great merit of the elder generation is that it has a genuine 
faith — whether it is well-guided or misguided is a different 
question. But the young generation of Indians has neither the 

10 ♦ 
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faith of the elder nor the bold questioning spirit of Europe; 
but destitute of faith, yet terri^ed at sc^ticism,” it tries to 
escape the inevitable agonies of a great intellectual crisis by 
pouring the new wine of modem culture into the old bottles of 
Indian superstitions. In order to give a definite meaning to 
my words, 1 shall mention here the name of an Indian who has 
left a permanent mark upon his age. Swami Bayanund 
Saraswati, who, with his mighty genius, revivified the dull 
and torpid frame of Indian society, stands at the head of the 
whole army of reconcilers. He, for the first time in India, 
tried to interpret the Vedas in the light of modern science. 
This, I have always thought, as an unfortunate part of his 
good work. Through some strange revelation, he found in the 
Vedic age the age of steam and electricity. The Mig Veda to 
him was a book which did not only contain aU that is best in 
religion and morals, but was full of all modem discoveries and 
inventions. I think the sooner we forget this part of his work 
the better it wilh be for the noble cause he so bravely took up 
and fought for till his last breath. 

I turn now from these scientific to some of the common-sense 
arguments for Caste. 

When it is. said that Caste is a pernicious institution, and 
that we ought to strive for its abolition, we are told by some 
that we need not be very much dissatisfied with it, as there are 
castes even in England. Supposing this objection to be valid 
in other respects (which it is not), still a comparison of our 
castes with those of England will prove its fallacy. By English 
castes, I understand certain prejudices which the aristocratic 
class has against the middle class, and certain other prejudices 
which the latter has against the lower class. But are inter- 
marriages prohibited among them? Is there any position of 
honour in the State, or in the Society, to which the most- in- 
significant Briton may not hope to raise himsdif by dint of his 
merit ? Contrast it with the Indian castes, according to which 
I cannot break bread with another Hindu, qannot marry my 
children anywhere except in my own sect, and can never hope 
to raise myself from my (;;aste into the one higher. Void of all 
sense as this objection is, it is advanced sometimes, strangely 
enough, by some Englishmen ; and then we are told that Caste 
is not a bad thing, because even some Englishmen approve 
of it. ^ 

Some say that it is of no use fighting against Caste, while 
the best minds are in its favour, and Society is not prepared to 
give it up. But how do we know, without making any experi- 
ment, that our Society is not prepared for the change ? It will 
not be willing to receive our views at a single. stroke; in order-' 
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to make them acceptable to the popular we must cany 

on our endeavours without bii;eak and without intermission. ** I 
know nothing about the best minds who are in favour of Oaste; 
but I can mention the names of three Indians, whom pobody 
would call men of inferior minds, who were certainly opposed 
to it. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the first Hindu reformer of this 
century, was opposed to Caste. Keshub Ohundra Sen was 
opposed to Caste. Even Swami Dayanund overcame his 
intellectual twist when dealing with Caste, and boldly pro- 
nounced for its abolition. 

Some say that Caste is our social police,” and by disturb- 
ing it, social morality will be greatly endangered. This is a 
very important point, and has, vo doubt, derived great strength 
from a remark made by Prof. Max M filler. “The healthy life 
of a political body,” says he,* ‘‘ can only be supported by means 
of associations, circles, leagues, guilds, clans, clubs, parties; 
and in a country where Caste takes the place of all this, the 
abolition of Caste would be tantamount to % complete social 
disorganization.” Now, with all respect due to his profound 
learning, I should like to make an observation upon the value 
he attaches to Caste in modern India. His proposition is, that 
for a healthy political body, associations, &c., are necessary; 
and as Caste takes the place of ftil this, therefore it is necessary 
for India. 1 object to the second promise of this proposition. I 
do not think that Caste takes the place of associations, clubs, 
&c. In fact, its otfect is quite contrary to what Prof Max 
Muller supposes it to be. Instead of welding men together, 
and making them capable of enlarged sympathies, it creates a 
sort of bitterness which makes all unity impossible, a sort of 
spiteful indifference towards the affairs of other people. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that Caste* promotes any kind of 
co-operation by means of leagues, clubs, &c. Of course, I am 
fully alive to the good it does sometimes by checking man 
from doing some rash things, such as marrying one’s maid- 
servant, eating and drinking publicly in English hotels, or with 
Natch-gisls, and so forth. But to suppose that if Caste be 
abolished, a general rush of the marriages of maid-servants 
with their masters would be the result, or all the people would 
at once begin to eat and drink with dancing- girls, is a danger 
which my sense of humour prevents me from anticipating. And/ 
sjjpange to say, that while Caste is ready with swift punishment 
for anybody who commits these rare and sometimes quite in- 
nocent breaches of social conventionalities, it is powerless against 
a spendthrift husband who leaves his wife upon the charity of 
strangers, against an immoral and dissolute father who spends 
* Cfiipst II., p. 354. 
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thousands over a ^l^atoh-girl, though his children may starre. 
If is powerless against a thief, or a murderer. Instead of 
sheltering the weak from social tyrannies, it becomes a for- 
midable instrument of evil in the hands of the rich. Thus, 
instead of being a guai*dian of social morality, it becomes a 
helpmate of vice. Politically, too, it is a source of national 
w6i|J(nesB. The varied interests of different castes are not so 
interdependent upon one another that each, for the complete 
security of its own, must strive for promoting those of others. 
And thus, in moments of political crises, Caste does nothing at 
all, and the slight manifestations of public spirit and national 
sympathy which we now and then observe in India are the 
result, not of Caste, but of that education, the first effect of 
which is the levelling of Caste. 

There are some men who favour Caste, because they think 
it necessary that we should preserve our national features. 
the opponents of change and progress, when pressed hard by 
the advancing tide of opinion, generally shelter themselves 
behind this argument, it is necessary to grapple with it in its 
general bearings upon social reform. When we change our 
dross, we) arc told that we have lost our nationality. When we 
eat and drink in a different manner from what wo do at present, 
we make ourselves liable to same charge. But what are 
our national features ? Anyone who thinks that our present 
gustoms and institutions represent our national features, betrays 
a lamentable ignorance of history. Is our dress a national 
dress ? Is the Persian education we receive at homo our 
national education ? Are our social gatherings marked by any 
national peculiarity ? What is that in our social life which we 
may claim as peculiarly our own ? Is not it irritating, to say the 
least of it, to find men, saturated with Mohamedan ideas, 
following Mohamedan habits and customs, yet denouncing those 
who adopt anything European, as .being denationalized? What 
we call our national features are the result of the conflict of 
many nationalities. Macbeth’s cauldron may, perhaps, be able 
to hold the various and inconsistent elements which outer into 
the composition of our so-called national characteristics. Some 
of our customs are derived from the aborigines of India, some 
from the Mohamedans, some from the Europeans. ** The voice 
is the voice of Jacob ; but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 
Besides, the nationality ” argument is open to another objectiq||^« 
Are all our national peculiarities good, or incapable of any 
further improvement ? No sane man woiild answer this question 
in the affirmative. Then, some changes are necessary. Thus, 
unless those objections are answered, the ** nationality ” argument 
does not strengthen the position of Caste at all. 
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Having cleared my way by answering the above objections, I 
oome now to the main point of jny article. l?&at Oadte in modem 
India is a mischievous institution, and the sqpner it is done 
away with the better, is my proposition, and I shall state a few 
reasons in its support. 

Our Society stands greatly in need of Social Beform, and the 
chief agencies of that reform are, the abolition of early mar|mge 
and forced widowhood, sending young men to Europe for the 
purpose of study, female education, sanitation, the introduction 
of lady doctors, &c. But Caste is ono of the most formidable 
obstacles in their way. Sanitation is so hard in India, because 
Caste does not allow the people to take full advantage of the 
rules of European sanitation. F male education is in its infancy, 
because the Indians don’t like their houses to be polluted with 
the touch of European ladies. Lady doctors are disposed of on 
the same ground. Parents do not send thoir children to Eng- 
land because of Caste prejudices. 

But there are some who deny the efficacy ef these agencies, 
who think that if Caste is opposed to these movements, it is 
because they are too insignificant to work any great and useful 
change in Indian Society, and may, if left unchecked, do a great 
deal of mischief, by disturbing social ideas. It appears to me 
a very singular instance of the narrow-mind ejdness of my country- 
men, that movements like those mentioned above are considered 
by them as insignificant movements. How far-reaching in their 
consequences those movements are, will become apparent by 
looking at one of them ; viz., Lady Doctors for India. The direct 
results of this movement may appear very unimportant; but 
look at its indirect results. In the absence of lady doctors, 
Indian women have, in times of illness, to resort to two things ; 
namely, quack physicians, and supernatural cures. Very often, 
they do not find much to choose beTiween the two, and not un- 
frequently incline towards the latter. Ignorant and superstitious 
to tie core, they*prefer charms to doctors’ prescriptions ; and he 
is the most successful physician among them, who with the dose 
of medicine can give them an amulet as well. Lady doctors, 
by their successful cure of diseases (as it may very reasonably be 
expected from those well-versed in the medical science), will, in 
course of time, create in the minds of Indian women a belief in 
the efficacy of medicine, and thus dispel the superstition of super* 

E tural cures. And look what a grand achievement this is! 

kdy doctors, besides healing physical diseases, will heal mental 
and moral diseases too. Indian women wiU begin to see that 
not fairies and genii, but certain fi£ed laws govern the oourse of 
Nature, and thus the work of Science will be facilitated in Inddan 
Society, Like this, all other movements hold the promise of an 
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incalculable good, and lie will be the tru^ reformer who, ignoring 
tbeir apparent littleness, will strive to sow the harvest of good 
things which, if not he, his chil(irenj^s children are sure to reap. 

But, as we have already said, Caste stands in the way of 
these *^movements. We have to choose one of the two — Caste, 
or those agencies of social reform. Those who are contented 
w^ the present state of things, who think they have got all 
wBR they require, and must now * rest and be thankful,’ are, 
of course, quite justified in sticking to Caste as one of their 
strongholds. But those in whom English education has created 
a strong and restless yearning for change and progress; who 
think that the old ideas and institutions were good for days which 
are gone by, and grew up under conditions which have wholly 
passed away ; who think that a new world has come into existence, 
and that we must adapt ourselves to it or perish, are bound to hew 
down the Agag of Caste. 01(f customs and their principles are 
parted poles asunder ; and it is only when the cruel anarchy of 
Caste comes to ar. end, that the Astrma of Modern Culture will 
commence her blessed reign. 

But there are some who, though willing to diffuse European 
civilization throughout the country, and make men acquainted 
with the intellectual and social life of the West, yet endeavour — 
and, I believe, moat earnestly and disinterestedly —to preserve the 
relics of old customs and impress their sanctity upon the hearts 
of the people. They believe that in some mysterious way 
Modern Culture and Casto may be reconciled without causing 
any detriment to the Society. Now, is this state of things 
possible ; or, if possible, is it desirable ? 

My impression is that modern and ancient civilizations are 
incompatible with each other. The central idea of the one is 
progress, that of the other fixity : the one tests its intellectual 
and moral problems by their agreement with the Past, the other 
seeks for their solution in the Future. Bet week these antagon- 
istic forces, no artificial compromise is possible^ I say artificial, 
because a natural compromise is going on, which no mortal hand 
can touch. The stationary spirit of ancient civilization has taken 
its refuge in Caste ; the progressive spirit of modern civilization 
is best manifested in a free Scientific Education. The Caste 
system was maintainable, and perhaps rightly, when those who 
belonged to the privileged Caste were really superior to others 
in intellect and humanity. But now, when Popular Education 
is daily spreading in India, casting the sympathies and aspirations 
of all classes into one intellectual mould, Caste has become 
obsolete — standing in the ifiidst of a tide of new ideas, as the 
one solitary rock of a continent that has now been washed away. 

London. * A Kashmir! Pahdit. 
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REMAEKS ON THE MALAY LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 


It is now some years since the Malay poem of BidaWH, 
or TJie Sleeping Beauty^ was made accessible to European 
readers by means of a French version. In the volume which 
contains his translation from the Dutch, into which the 
original was first rendered, M. de Backer has given us some 
charming pages of introduction and appendix, where he seeks 
to prove the community of ideas between the East and West, 
and to trace their origin to one common source. Hence, he 
further seeks to establish for the Malay poem a claim outside , 
its own merit to be read by us with interest, because, in its 
leading incident, it reproduces a legend on which is based 
one of the most popular fairy tales in Western lands. 

As to the autlior of the poem, or tlie time or place at 
which it was written, the translator is obliged to admit that 
a perusal of Bidasari tells us nothing. The first four lines 
only inftjrm us that a fakir — a begging monk, or a beggar in 
service of God — found the story, and put it into Malay verse. 
M. de Backer desires, however, to draw a broad line of dis- 
tinction between the time when the poem was composed, 
and that at which the tale on which it is founded was in 
circulation, lie does not contend for anything more than a 
comparatively recent date for the former, but he is most 
anxious to prove the antiquity of the original legend. 

^ ‘ Others have^aid before*’ — thus ho begins his introduction — 
“that humanity is one, and from the East to the West the same 
poetry breathes the same complaints, and expresses the same 
joys and tho same sorrows. However, what we wish to -point 
out, in the following pages, is not the similarity of the sentiments 
of the human soul, which the poetry of the East and of tho West 
translates into a language almost uniform in its imagery — for 
man loves and weeps in every latitude. What we do wish to 
bring forward, is the identity of the ancient traditions or ancient 
legends, which have been the cradle-songs of the peoples of the 
East and of the West, and which th^ have handed down from 
generation to generation. These traditions, with the compar- 
ative study of languages, may help to trace the common ongm 
of certain nations. They are, if 1 may so express it, title deeds 
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which go to prov^i *i^at the nations who possess these traditions 
and these legends are -allied by blood, or that there has been 
frequent intercburse between them, 'or that they have exercised 
a dii^ct or indirect influence upon each other.” 

He proceeds to say that already Jacob and Wilhelm 
dknm, Benfey, and Manhardt, in Germany; Erben, in 
Bohemia; Abjornsen and Moe, in Norway; Dasent, Ken- 
nedy, and Cliambers, in England, have shown that the 
popular tales collected by them arc allied to the religious 
beliefs of the primitive populations of India. Later on, 
French learning has also traced back to India some of the 
classical poems of Europe. The religious and heroic traditions 
of the Asiatic Archij)clago are still unknown to us ; but there 
would be great interest in studying them, and comparing 
them with those which European i)octry has propagated. 
By such a comparison, what Wilhelm von Humboldt has 
established by means of the *^‘Kawi would receive confirma- 
tion ; viz., that the descendants of the Aryan race ■ have 
penetrated into the Asiatic Archipelago, and being mingled 
with the populations of these ^islands, have left there the 
beliefs and the legends of their ancestors, which are also ours. 

As to the Malay language itself, it is a subject on which 
there exists the widest divergence of opinion. Some people 
speak of it with contempt on account of its defective 
grammar, — or rather, the non-existence of such a thing as 
Malay grammar, — and deny that it possesses a literature 
deserving the name. Others praise it for its soft and musical 
sound when spoken, for which it has been compared to 
Italian ; and while it must be admitted that for the sake of 
its literature there would be little inducement to Europeans to 
study it, its importance as a general medium of communication 
throughout the Archipelago cannot be denied. In this respect 
it has come to be used very much as French is usfed all over 
Europe. Again, it is said by sotne that Malay is the easiest 
of ail languages to acquire, while by others the difficulty of 
learning it is much dwelt upon, in consequence of the great 
variety of its idiomatic expressions. Though the verbs have 
no tenses and the direct power of expressing the plural is 

* **Tho Kawi,” says Tugault, “which is to Java what the 
Sanskrit is to India, the learned language, of ten words has about six 
of Hindu origin, and less adulterated than those which are borrowed by 
the Pajli or sacred language of Siam.” 
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absent, the facility thus afforded to stud^hts is somewhat 
nullified by the fact that, there are no less^than sixteen 
different terms to express the various ways of striking, as 
many for the different ways of speaking, and eighteen to 
signify modes of carrying. ^ 

In the introduction to his Malay grammar, M. Tugs 
has given a brief history of the language, and the means^ 
which the various elements included in its construction have 
come to assume their present form. The Malay, he tells 
us, has received, but in a much less degree than the 
Javanese, the fertilizing and regenerative influence of the 
Sanskrit: it owes to this language a part of the words 
which represent moral or metaphysical ideas, and several 
terms of Hindu mythology. The reign of Hindu civilization 
ceased in the Indian Archipelago when Islamism was first 
introduced there, towards the beginning of the 13tli century. 
Of the two great races which inhabit tliesc countries, the 
Malay and the Javanese, it was tlie first which most 
ardently embraced the new religious fiiith, and in a little 
time was entirely Mussulman. The town of Malacca, 
founded towards the second half of the 13th century, 
occupied during this new period the same position of 
religious and intellectual predominance as the different 
capitals of the Javanese empire until the destruction of 
Madjapahit. Its code was a rule to all the populations of 
the Asiatic Archipelago, while its port became the centre 
of an important commerce. The taste for arts and literature 
reigned at the court of the Malay sovereigns, and the greater 
part of the historical compositions tind Malay poems which 
remain to our day date from this time. After two centuries, 
however, the to^n of Malacca fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese, and its civilization began steadily to decline. 
The points of difference pressed by the action of Islamism 
on the Javanese and Mal^Ptre reproduced in the monu- 
ments of fheir literature, ^le former have adopted a very 
small number of Arabic words, which it is, besides, very 
difficult to write in their national character ; while the latter 
have taken, not only the Mussulman religious nomenclature, 
but even many words of the vulgar Arabic, as well as the 
characters with which it is written. We 'do not know what 
system of caligraphy was used by the Malays before they 
adopted the Arabic, though some inscriptions found in 
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Sumatra would 'tead us to suppose that it was similar to 
that of the Javanese. It has, liowever, been argued, from 
the absence oi* Malay manuscripts, that the Malays possessed 
no Kind of writing previous to the introduction of the Arabic 
alphabet. 

A According to Crawfurd, of a hundred Malay words, fifty 
bmong to the general Oceanian fund, twenty -seven are 
peculiar to Malaysia, sixteen are Sanskrit, five are Arabic, 
two are borrowed either from Teliiiga or Persian, or from 
some of the European nations who rule, or have ruled, in 
those parts ; that is to say, the Portuguese, EDglish^ or 
Dutch. 

A very interesting volume, entitled TraiislatioTis from the 
Hdkayit Abdulla^ or Autobiography of Abdulla^ was published 
in 1 874. The autlior, Abdulla bin Abdukadar Munshi, the 
best recent Malay writer, vras a Mohammedan, and a British 
subject, and was born at Malacca in 1797. He was a 
literary man by descent, and his father had been guru or 
native teacher to TMarsden, the well-known author of The 
History of Sumatra and nie Malayan Dictionary. Abdulla's 
original native education seems to have been carefully 
attended to, and qualified him for his subsequent employ- 
ment as a Malay writer in the service of Sir Stamford 
Eafiles, and native teacher in connection with the missions at 
Singapore. Having written his autobiography, he requested 
Mr. T. T. Thomson, F.RG.S., to translate it, which he after- 
wards did, though he was obliged to postpone the work 
through press of business. Abdulla's autobiography forms a 
sort of contemporaneous history of his country. It describes 
the destruction of the Fort of Malacca, and relates how the 
possession of that town twice changed hands between the 
Dutch and English. It also gives an account of the founding 
of Singapore, and tells of the difference of opinion between 
Sir Stamford Raffles and Colonel Farquhar as to the best 
place for its site, and how it finally occurred to the former to 
cut down the hill near the Point, and lay it on the plain. 
This was actually done. “It was three or four months,” says 
Abdulla, “ before the hill was removed and the hollows filled 
up.” It is, however, Abdulla's remarks on the subject of his 
own language which directly concern the present subject. 
He says, “ I was engaged for three years in teaching Malay 
to young English merchants and to new comers. They did 
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not study the polite literature^ nor the mofe* difficult works, 
nor the idiom of the langu|ge/ So before they had washed 
or bathed in the principles of the Malay language, they Jost 
all as time flowed, till they could not tell how many crooked 
alifs there were.” “Abdulla’s allusion to the crooked hlifsl* 
says tfie translator, “indicates how little he thought of th^jir 
Malay acquirements, alif being the only straight letter in the 
Malay alphabet.” Abdulla indeed speaks in very unflattering 
terms of most of his pupils. He was employed by a Dr. 
Milne, a missionary, to assist a German in making a trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Malay, but they squabbled 
over the work. The German tried to construct a Malay 
grammar put of the rules of Lindley Murray, and then to 
translate the Scriptures on these principles. The result was 
a Bible ‘in Malay words and English idiom; so that when 
they got to the end of their labours, they were obliged to 
admit that there were not to be found in the whole work ten 
sentences that were not wrong. Abdulla further says that 
he was anxious to learn English because “ there were many 
things for which the Malays knew no word,” and he com- 
plains of the want of a Malay grammar- which could be 
taught in the schools, and says he thought of constructing 
one himself. He seems to have been much hurt by the 
questions of his pupils, who, finding it difficult to learn 
where to put certain suffixes, and where to omit them, 
demanded why they should not be added in every case ? 
“ To this,” says Abdulla sternly, “ I made answer : ‘ Put 
suffixes to your own language, and, try them in all 
cases; as, if mission is correct, why should not kiss be 
written kisslonV* On this account, it is very stupid of 
Europeans to question their native teachers (munshis), telling 
them that this is right, and the other wrong, because the 
European grammars say so ; for know, 0 reader, that every 
race is the judge of its own language, and don’t think from 
what I have said that the Malay language is an easy one.” 

Such are the opinions of a native with regard to his own 
language, and the difficulty of learning it; and it is not 
surprising that he should speak of his people, and country, 
and literature with a respect not always expressed by others. 
His translator’s view of the subject is somewhat different. 
In commenting upon a correspondence between the King of 
Siam and Sir Stamford Baffles, he says, “ It will be observed 
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that the ^ommuhication of 4he Siamese Baja was in the 
language and fetters of the Malf^ys, accounted by him as an 
inferior and subdued -people. 1 think Raffles was wrong 
in corresponding in such a language. The correspondence 
shoulS^have been in English or Siamese.” ^ 

The Malays,” says Sir P. IT. Maxwell,* “ have the msual 
defects or vices which are found in weak and down-trodden 
races.i" An old writer says of them, ‘They are such horrible 
savages, that if you strike them, they will retaliate.' ” All 
writers on the subject of the Malays are unanimous in 
describing the friglitful custom in accordance with which a 
man will take opium till he is frenzied, and then rush from 
his house with a kriss or dagger in his hand, crying out 
“Amok, Amok !” (“Kill, Kill !”) and murder, if he can, every- 
one he meets. This, liowever, as well as its being supposed 
to have originated the expression to “run Amuck,” is, 
perhaps, too well-known to bear repetition. 

Alice Lee. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GWALIOR MAHARAJA. 


The restitution of the Gwalior fort to Scindiah having been 
discussed by Sir Lepel GriSfin in the opening number of the 
Asiatic (Quarterly lic/imvj, I think that the unbiassed views of 
one of the Agra garrison in 1857, and who on the complete 
suppression of the Mutiny was stationed' at Gwalior, may 
prove acceptable to the readers of the Indian Magaziiu. 

This great Maliratta Prince, Scindiah, rendered invaluable 
aid to the British Government in the great crisis of the terrific 
Sepoy revolt and insurrection'in many parts of India in 1857, 
and in particular to us at Agra (the seat of the Government 
of the North-west Provinces), on which occasion, and after- 
wards in 1858, His Hfghness hazarded his life and crown on 
our behalf. If the Maharaja had taken part against us in 

* Our Malay Conquests. 

t A frightful description of the oppression and degradation of the 
population of Java under Dutch rule, forty years ago, is given in a 
striking book, called Max Havelaar, by Decker. 
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June or July, 1867, it is morally certain theft* our fate at Agra 
would have been sealed, an^ tBe siege of Delhi raised, which 
would have been followed by the revolt of the Jfizam, Holkar, 
the Rajpoot States and the Sikhs. This would have precipi- 
tated upon us ^n avalanche of the most terrible disasters. 
From such a tremendous catastrophe we wete, according to all 
human appearances, saved by the admirable staunchness of the 
Gwalior Maharaja, who in June and July, 1857, had it in his 
power to turn the balance against us. These momentous ser- 
vices, rendered to us in our time of need by Scindiah, imposed 
upon the British Government (as I pointed out in my Eisiory 
of the Indian Mutiny)^ a heavy debt of gratitude, whicli, on 
the restoration of our prestige, we utterly failed to discharge; 
for after the return of peace in 1859 we kept the hill fortress 
of Gwalior and Morar (Gwalior), then garrisoned by my regi- 
ment and other British troops, which was of course a menace 
to the capital of our trusty ally, who had given us such 
effective support in our trouble. At page 265 of my History 
I denounced this proceeding of our Government, who I main- 
tained had behaved ** most ungratefully to Scindiah for his 
invaluable services to us throughout the Mutiny.” Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India took a copy of my book, 
which I presume he read and profited thereby. At all events, 
I am glad to find that a too long delayed act of justice has at 
last been done, inasmuch as a treaty Vas last month concluded 
by Lord Dufferin with the Gwalior Maharaja whereby the 
British Government restored to Scindiah the Gwalior. Hill 
Fortress and the cantonments of Morar,, the garrison of which 
was to be withdrawn 4|^d stationed •near the frontier. Thus 
has been mlfilled the deepest wish of Scindiah’s heart, in 
having restored fo him the fortress of his ancestors, and for 
this act of bare justice the Maharaja expressed his gratitude 
to the Viceroy, and trusted that he might be counted among 
those most warmly attached to the Empress. At the very 
commencement of the Mutiny the Maharaja testified* his 
loyalty to Government by the despatch of his own favourite 
body-guard to Agra, where I was stationed with my regiment, 
the 3rd Europeans. 

The month of J une was a period of extreme anxiety and 
embarrassment to Scindiah. The fidelity of the Durbar troops 
was doubtful, and there was reason to fear that they would 

* Published last year. 
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fraternize with the mutinous Gwalior contingent, and call 
upon His Highness to place himself at their head, and advance 
against us, Nbw I declare from general report at Agra, that 
at this crisis Scindiah*s services were simply invaluable. 
Though embarrassed by native intrigues, he never swerved 
from his allegiance^ He cei'tainly did his bS^ to serve us 
and promote our safety. This was shown by his keeping the 
mutinied Gwalior contingent quiet at Gwalior, first with one 
false promise and then with another, at the very time we were 
in expectation of their marching upon Agra with their power- 
ful train of artillery. Then lastly, in June 1858, Scindiah 
had to fly for his life into Agra, having been defeated at 
Gwalior by Tantia Topee (a desperate character, too much 
implicated in the Cawnpore massacre to hope for mercy). I 
have only to add that these statements are in unison with 
those of Sir Eichard Temple and Sir John Kaye.* 

A brief description of Maharaja Scindiah’s capital may 
here fittingly be given. The Mahratta town of Gwalior is 
not a very interesting city to look at, being irregularly built 
and dirty. It is famed principally for its hill-fortress, which 
is situated high up on a huge solid rock, a mile and a half 
long by about a quarter of a mile broad, which rises in some 
places to a height of 340 feet — that is, in many parts perpen- 
dicular, and is quite isolated from the other hills in its vicinity. 
This fortress, once deemed'^impregnable, has ever since the sup- 
pression of the Mutiny, till its recent restitution to Scindiah, 
been held by British troops, as I have already mentioned. It is 
a fortification which might be held by ten thousand resolute 
soldiers against a hostile force of hu^reds of thousands; 
and its capture on the 20th June, ISSof by Lieutdhauts Eose 
and Waller, t with a detachment of tlieir regiment (the 25th 
Bombay N.I.), was one of the pluckiest enterprises of that 
eventful time. The city of Gwalior is situated gloiig the 
Eastern base of the rock, and the British cantonment of 
Morar, where I was stationed in 1859, and again in 1869, was 
on the opposite side of the town, and completely separated 
therefrom. 

S. pEWfi White, Colonel 

• Temple’s Men and Events, p. 112, and Kaye’s Uiat, Sepoy Muiiny, 
a Yol., p. 316. 

+ Lieut. Rose was killed in the moment of victory, and Lieut. Waller, 
afterwards Lieut. Colonel W. F. F. WaIler,.V,C., died in 1886. 
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REPOETS ON THi; ifOMINISTE^-TION OF 
TRAVANCOEE, 


FOR 


T^E 


YEARS 


M.E. 1058 AND 1059 . 

A.D. 1882-83 AND 1883 - 84 . 


The progress made in Travancore during the two first * 
years of the rule of Il.H. Kama Varma, G.C.S.I., and his 
Dewan, Mr. Vernbaukura Kamivjiigar, O.S.I., was noticed some 
time ago in the Journal o; the National Indian Association. 
These reports carry on the history for a further period of two 
years. Of the measures described in them the most important 
is the institution of a revenue survey and settlement. The 
earliest survey ol‘ wdiieli any account exists was one made in 
the Malayalam year 948 (a.d. 1772-73), whuih purported to 
be a “ record of what was heard.” This was followed, thirty 
years later, by a “record of what was seen,” and in the 
Malayalam years 993 and 1012 by so-called surveys of 
garden lands. In these accounts the area and assessment were 
given in a rough way by estimating tha quantity of seed 
required to sow each field, but the superficial contents and 
boundaries of the different holdings were not in any case 
properly defined; tliere were no maps; no puttalis or receipts 
were given to the ryots ; and no register was kept of the 
transfer of lands by deaths, sales, gifts, mortgages, and leases. 
All kinds of abuses necessarily grew up under such a system. 
A meeting of the principal landlioldcrs was convened at the 
capital on the .24tli M-"^ch, 1883, to discuss the whole subject, 
and the vie Vs of# Government were very clearly explained to 
them by the Derwan. The new revenue survey has been 
entrusted to Mr Tomlinson, late Assistant Superintendent in 
the Madras l*residency, and the work is to be carried out on 
the lines of the Madras Keveiiue Survey. The acre with 
the decimal notation is to be adopted as the unit of measure- 
ment. Permanent boundary marks are to be fixed to show 
the limits of fields and villages. Field, Village, and Taluq 
maps are to be prepared and rendered available to the public. 
The new revenue settlement has been placed under S. Shungra 
Soobier, an experienced local revenue officer. A few ex- 
perienced men from Madras have, been engaged in this 
department, but it has been necessary to form a cOass for 

11 
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training demarcators, surveyors, and classifiers of soil. Another 
important measum is the complete reorganization of the salt 
department. The average out-turJi of the salt manufactured 
in Trtivancore has been hitherto about two lakhs of maunds, 
and as^ about five lakhs are required for local consumption, it 
has been always necessary to import largel^Nrom Bombay, 
and sometimes from Tuticorin. The Travancore salt is not 
• so good as it ought to be, and owing to the multiplicity of 
officials on small salaries, and the absence of proper super- 
vision, there has been a great deal of dishonesty in the manu- 
facture, storage, and sale of salt. An oflicial styled the Salt 
Deputy I\^shkar has now been placed at the head of this 
department, and he. has already introduced many salutary 
changes. The subordinate establishments are better paid, 
and the home-made salt is beginning to be more largely con- 
sumed. The salt revenue has decdiiied, but this was to some 
extent anticipated, when tbe selling price was lowered 8 annas- 
a maund in consequence of the reduction of price iii British 
India. Some new privileges have been conferred on the ryots 
with regard to the felling of jack, palmyra, and other trees 
assessed to the revcniui, the cultivation of waste lands, and 
the transi’er of Tat tom land.s. The system of forced labour 
imposed on rislievmen in connection with the preventive 
service has been abolished. The import duty on tobacco has 
been readjusted, and that on opium abandomjd, with good 
fiscal results in both cases. The export duty on thirty pettj^ 
articles has been taken off, but tbe revenue from customs in 
1883-84 w’as, notwithstanding this revision of the tariff, the 
largest on record. The assessment on tsjoffee lands has been 
temporarily given up, owing to the Jfepres^ied stale of this 
industry, and an export duty of 5 per cen1i> substituted. A 
Stamp Act has been introduced, and is expected to eventually 
yield a revenue of two lakhs of rupet^s, and cover the cost of 
the revenue survey and assessment. The Police Department 
has been strengthened by the appointment of an Assistant 
Superintendent to the charge of tl;e Southern and Trevandrum 
Divisions. Some changes have been made in the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, with a view to securing the 
convenience of the suitors, and the ministerial establishments 
of the courts have been remodelled by reducing the number 
of employes, and giving higher salaries to those retained. 
Public servants are no longer , permitted to acquire lauded 
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property within their jurisdiction without the sanction of 
Government. In the Edueational Department may be 
mentioned the establishmdht of a chair of Physical Science 
in the Maharajah’s College, the offer of grants-in-afd on 
certain conditions to the indigenous schools, the establish- 
ment of two Iformal schools for the supply of vernacular 
teachers, and the revival of the defunct Book Committee for 
the preparation of vernacular school books. • 

Attacks have been made in some quarters on the financial 
policy of the new regime. Administrative reforms no doubt 
involve increased expenditure ; hut the Dewah shows that, 
in spite of the numerous and importaiit measures which have 
been carried out in almost every department, the unpre- 
cedentedly large balance of Us. 54,48,182, which was in the 
Treasury on the accession of H.H. Rjima Varrna, has not 
only been maintained, but lias actually incjeased. 

The following passage in the Dewan’s address to the 
leading landholders on tin* introduction of the Uevenue 
Survey and Settlement will be read witli melancholy interest: 

‘‘ More than all this, I have had the benefit of His Highness 
the Maharajah’s own opinion and advice in the matter. During 
the long period he was First Prince, though in no way con- 
nected with the administration, yet \\dth an inquiring and 
thoughtful mind, with strong sympathies with the country and 
its people, and witli groat iiowers of observation, he rurned his 
opportunities t<i the best account, and acquired a degree of 
familiarity with the conditions and wants of the State of which 
few can boast, and which lias enabled liim to form definite and 
sound opinions on most important public questions.” 

U. M. Macdonald. 


REVIEWS. 


A Briei' View oy the Caste System oe the Xouth-West 
Provinces of India. By John C. Nesfield, M.A., 
Inspector of Schools, Oudh. 

We have before us, under the above title, an Indian Blue- 
liook of 132 closely-printed folio pages, which, for careful 
reslearch and elaborate treatment, will b(‘ar favourable com- 

11 ^ 
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parison with any‘<lther treatise we are acquainted with on 
the same subject. It has alreWy^ we believe, given rise to 
much^ controversy among Orientalists, and has elicited some 
unfavourable criticism ; but, whatever opinion may be held as 
to the soundness of Mr. Nesfield’s tlieories, there can be but 
one opinion as to the value of the information collected, or as 
to the interest which attaches to his classification. 

The work was undertaken by the desire of the local 
Government, with the view of utilising the information 
brought together by the last census (1881) ; and Mr. Nesfield 
“thought it better to examine the 'subject from a purely- 
independent standpoint,— that is, in the light of such infor- 
mation as I happened to possess already respecting Indian 
castes, or have been able to procure from private sources.’^ In 
carrying out his enquiries, Mr. Nesfield acknowledges the 
valuable help of M. Ambika Trasad, Deputy Inspector of 
Schools, Lucknow, who was his appointed assistant. 

The classification of castes in the census rci>ort is rough 
and imperfect. The population to be dealt with is about 
38 millions, and these are divided into 180 castes, which are 
given in alphabetical I’ovin. Mr. Nesfield attempts a scientific 
classification, which resolves itself into the following main 

groups: j (jasteless Tribes. 

II. Castes connected with the Land. 

III. Artizan Castes. 

IV. Trading Castes. 

V. Serving Castes. 

VI. Pries 1 1 y ( 'astes. 

VII. Keligious Orders. 

The first of these groups “ consists of th6se backw^ard and 
semi-savage tribes which have not yet been absorbed into 
caste,” and numbers 427,62V). “ The other six groups consist 

of the great divisions of caste into which the people of 
Hindustan have become gradually distributed and absorbed 
in the course of thousands of years, each group being dis- 
tinguished from every other by some speciality of function 
which marks its general character.” 

' Mr. Nesfield 8 theory assumes, as its necessary basis, the 
iiniUj oj ike Indian race. He rejects the modern doctrine' 
wiiicli divides the population of India into Aryan and 
Aboriginal, and maintains that the blood imported by the 
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Aryan race “ became gradually absorbed Into the indigenous^ 
the less yielding to the greater, so that almost all traces of 
the conquering race eventually disappeared.” “Language 
(Mr. Nesfield says) is no test of race ; and the question of 
caste is not one of race at all, but of culture.” 

In like manner, he maintains that the old semi-mythioal 
division of caste into Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, 
“was not even of Indian" origin, and >\as never actually in 
force in India except as a current tradition — the only reality 
which attaches to it to this Jay.” “In any case, (he says), 
the caste system of tlie present day is something entirely 
dififerent, and the attempts that have been made* to adapt 
existing castes to the classifying framework of Vaisya and 
Sudra have resulted in nothing but confasion and failure.” ' ■ 

We will endeavour to give as clear an outline of Mr. 
NesGeld’s classification as our space will a^Jow, introducing 
here and there such graphic sketches as may serve to illus- 
trate his method. 

I. The Casteless Tiubes. Of these, Mr. Nesfield 
enumerates nineteen, of whom he says : 

“ These tribes are the last remains and sJolo surviving repre- 
sentatives of the aboriginal Indian savagp, who was once the 
only inhabitant of the Indian continent, and from whose stock 
the entire caste system, from the sweeper to the priest, was % 
fashioned by the slow growth of centuries. They enable us to 
form some idea what the ancient tribes of Hindustan were like, 
say some six thousand years ago, before cattle grazers, husband- 
men, artizans, traders, and the priestly and royal clans, had been 
differentiated into distinct social and indflstrial types.’* 

II. The Castes connected whth the Land are sub- 
divided into groups. 

1. There are eleven Castes alliqd to the Huntiny State^ of 
whom it is said that they are addicted to drunkenness, 
debauchery, the eating of swine's flesh, and other practices 
forbidden by Hinduism. They hold the lowest rank in the 
scale of respectability, as hunting is the lowest and earliest 
stage in the development of human industry. 

2. Next in order are the Tribes allied to the Fishing State, 
nine in number; in point of culture little, if at all, higher 
than the hunting, but higher in respectability, 

partly because water in the Hindu creed is a much more 
saored element than land, partly because there is less apparent 
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cruelty in the capturing of fiab than in the slaughtering af 
animalB, and partly because eveit the highest and purest castes 
(including Brahmans) have been cofapelled to recognise certain 
classes of men as pure enough to draw water fur their use^ 
rather than accept the necessity of always drawing it for them- 
selves. . . . Many members of the water-castes have left 

their original calling of fisherman and boatman, and have 
become doniestie servants, being called KaJiars in Hindu houses, 
and Bhistu in Miihammadan and European ones.** 

3. The Cmtes allied to the Padoral State, seven in number, 
stand on a higher social level, inasmuch as the occupation of « 
cattle grazing represents a higher grade of culture than that 
of hunting or fishing. The Gaddi or Goshi, the lowest in the 
list, is not merely a cattle grazer but a cattle lifter, and in 
this and other ways recalls the predatory or earliest phase of 
nomadism. The Jat — then, as now, a pure pastoral tribe; 
but sometimes, and in some parts of the E^anjab, confounded 
with the Eajputs — was tlie tribe in wliich the great popular 
hero Krishna was born, and became, owing to the fame of his 
greatness, tlie liighest and most pow^erful of the pastoral 
tribes of Upper India. Mr. Nesfield disputes the theory 
which ascribes to tlio pastoral castes a Scythian origin. 

-4. T:\iQAgricnliural Cr/sto, numbering eleven, manifestly 
r* represent a higher order of intelligence, and rank higher in 
the scale of human progress, and therefore stand higlrer in 
the Hindu social scale, than either of the preceding. Amongst 
these castes there is a graduated scale of dignity, from the 
Lodhdj or “ clod-breaker,” to the Bhuinhar, “ who is almost a 
Brahnjau.” Mr. Nesfield thus describes one of the, to 
Europeans, most familiar castes: 

The Mdli is the well-known caste of flower-gardener. His 
art indicates a degree of* refinement above that of the more 
grain-grower aud vegetable-gardener. But a refined art leads 
to a corresponding refinement in manners, feelings, and mode of 
life generally ; and auy caste which practises such art or arts 
rises to a proportionate height in the social scale. Such has 
been the case with the Mdli, and such is the theory of caste- 
gradation assumed in this paper. Another fact which has 
raised the Mdli above his fellows is one connected with relig^OQ. 
To Hindus of all ranks, including even the Brahman, he aots as 
a priest of Mahadev in places where no Qo%kwgm is to be founds 
and lays the flower-offexing on the Ungam by which the djsity is 
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symbolised. ... He is thus the refcOgnised hereditary 

J riest of the lower and more ighorant classes of the population, 
t is not improbable that fiertain Mdli families have at times 
gained admission into the ranks of Brahmanhood.*’ • 

The highest of the agricultural castes, the Tagd and the 
Bhidnhar, do not allow the re-marriage of widows, a practice 
which those previously mentioned permit. The Bhuinhar 
even wears the Brahminical thread, attends Brahrninical 
festivals, and adopts the same marriage ceremonies as Brah- 
mans; in fact, “no Hindu can tell you distinctly whether a 
* Bhuinhar is a Brahman or not.” 

5. The Landlord or Warrior Ga^Ui^ the last of the series of 
castes connected with the land. Its name is variously known. 
as lidjjmt, Cluittri, or Thahvr. 

“In every part of the world, wherever agricultural settle- 
ments have superseded nomad hordes, the landlords or landed 
aristocracy have led and organised the armies of the 8tate, and 
have constituted pre-eminently the military class or caste. India 
has been no exception to this rule. The very name Chattri (or 
Kshatriyay as it was originally spelt) implies this ; for though 
the name ‘ Kahatriyck ’ has been universally used to designate a 
warrior, its primary meaning is ‘Landlord,’ being derived from 
JTshatray which signifies tlie possession of a territorial domain. 
One of the other titles, ^Rajput' signifies ‘a man of royal blood* * 
— a further indication of tlie original identity of the landowning 
and militant functions. . . . 

“ The fact of the names of this caste being purely functional, 
and not trilial, gives no countenance to tl^e theory, so commonly 
expressed by writers of establislied reputation, that Chattris are 
the direct deset^dants of the Aryan tribes who came from 
Central Asia, whtle the castes below them are of aboriginal or 
mixed blood. ... ’ 

“ It might bo assumed, on d priori grounds, that each stage 
of industry has contributed its quota of victorious chieftains, 
and that the caste of Chattru is simply a congeries of men, of 
any tribe whatever, who were able at various times to seize 
lauds and heej) them, and who, by inter-marriages and alliances 
with others of their own status, built up by degrees a separate 
class or caste distinct from and above the rest of the community. 
This is exactly what we find to have been the case in reading 
the histories and names of many of the Chattri families given in 
published Gazetteers of these provinces. . . . 

“ In speaking of the Chattri or Rajput as the ruling and 
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warrior caste, 1 was of course referring to its original function 
rather than to its present status. ... Its function as the 
ruling caste received a shock from (the Muhammadan conquest 
fromcwhich it never recovered; and many Chattris of high 
rank have at various times embraced the creed of Islam in 
order to retain their estates. What survived of this function 
was annihilated by the establishment of British rule. The 
other function, that of fighting, still to a certain extent remains ; 
. . . but the Pax Britannica is rendering even this function 

almost a thing of the past. The Chattris in fact have seen their 
best days, and for several centuries past have been a down-going 
race. They have not had sufficient intellectual keenness to com- 
pete with Brahmans and Kayasths under the new order of things, 
and a largo nuuiber of their estates have passed into the hands 
of successful pleaders and merchants.’^ 

HI. The Arti7an Castes possess functions altogether 
distinct from those of the preceding. 

“ Any and every kind of commodity produced by human 
contrivance or human skill, as distinct from the raw materials 
furnished by the soil or from the animals which live thereon, is 
considered to be a product of art, and comes within the function 
of the artizan castes. This is the sense in which the term 
‘ artizan ’ is meant to be understood in this paper. This, too, 
is what the natives of India mean by the term karigar^ * artificer 
or skilled workman.’ ” 

They are described under two main headings — those who 
preceded the age of metallurgy, and those that represent this 
age, or are coeval witli it. 

1. Preceding the Age of Metallurgy, Ten castes are in- 
cluded in this series, all of which are distinguished by a 
functional, as distinct from a tribal name/* Of these, the 
lowei^t is the Bansi^lior or Dharlmr, or basket-maker, repre- 
senting the lowest of human arts. 

The Dharkar is simply a reformed Bom ; that is, he has 
left ofif eating dogs, burning corpses, executing criminals, and 
sweeping away filth for hire ; but he has retained the ancestral 
art or industry of making chairs, mats, baskets, &c., out of 
reeds and cane.” 

•The Bari, or leaf plate-maker, has often attained, by the 
nature of his trade, to the dignity of domestic service,. 

The strictest Brahmans never eat off any plates other than 
those made of leaves, and it is very probable that, through long 
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attendance on such masters, some Baris have imperceptibly 
learnt the craft, and .raised themselves into the ranks of Brah- 
manhood.” • • 

• 

The Chamar, or hide-skinner and tanner, “ is still the field 
slave, the grass-cutter, the remover of dead animals, the hide- 
skinner, and the carrion-eater of the village.” 

“Some have learnt the English language, attended dispen- 
saries, and become native doctors — a prof ession . well - suited 
to their traditions, as they do n >t share in the objections felt 
by some of the higher castes to the use of the dissecting knife.’’ 

The Mochi, or cobbler; is a distinct caste from the Chamar, 
for they do not eat together, nor intermarry. His touch is 
considered less impure, and he is decidedly higher in the 
social scale. A considerable portion of this caste has become 
Muhammadan. • 

The Korij weaver caste, represents a low stage of art, and 
has been much depressed by the introduction of machine- 
made stuff from Europe, and also by the increasing employ- 
ment of machinery in India. 

The preceding castes are absolutely excluded from the 
Hindu temple. The four following are allowed but not 
encouraged to enter.” They consist of the Tel% or oil-presser, 
whose industry is con fined to the extraction of oil from plants; 
the Kalwar, or spirit-distiller; the Kumhar^ or potter; the 
Lunia, or salt-maker, whose industry has been destroyed by 
the importation of salt, and who has now taken to road- 
making, well-digging, mud-masonry, &c.,*his work correspond- 
ing very nearly ^ith that of the English navvy. 

The work of the potter is not likely to decay so long as 
the ceremonial observances of Hinduism necessitate the 
frequent destruction of all the pots %,nd pans in the house- 
hold. 

2. Castes coeval with the Age of Metallurgy, Of these 
there are fifteen, representing higher stages of art, and 
consequently standing higher in the social scale, than the 
preceding. Mr. Nesfield paiticularises the following marks of 
social superiority : 

“(1) Men of the highest Hindu castes or classes can sit down 
in their company without loss of dignity; (2) no Hindu, not 
even a < Brahman, would refuse to drink water drawn by their 
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hands; (3) they'lBiTe more punctilious than the castes. named in 
the previous list in the Hindu Observances of bathing, praying, 
&c., at the a{)pointed times and ' in the appointed methods ; 
(4) they are allowed the freest access to the inside of a- Hindu 
temple; (5) they decline to drink water drawn by any caste 
whose services as a water-carrier would be rejected by a Brahman ; 
(6) they invariably eat their food on the floor on which it has 
been cooked, and would reject as impure any cooked food that 
has been taken outside the chaukaP 

Mr. Nesfield ^ives the derivation of the caste names — 

Lohar, from Loha, iron ; Sonar, from Sona, gold ; Barzi, 
from the l^ersian iMrz, sewing ; Halwai, irom Hahva, a kind 
of sweetmeat — in coniirmation of Ins argument that every 
name is functional and not tribal. 

The caste Sangtarash, or stone-cutter, has its chief centres 
in Muttra, Btmares, and Mirzapur, and its art has been 
developed chiefly in connection with the making of idols and 
the ornamentation of temples. 

The Barhai, the well-known and time-hononred carpenter 
of the old Hindu township, is a kind of public servant, and 
no village would be complete whicb did not contain one or 
more of such functionaries. The Gokain, or wood-carver, is 
somewhat liigher in station, as his work demands higher 
skill. 

The Lohar, or ironsmith, is also a kind of village 
functionary. 

The^ Brazier castes, Kascra and Thathcra, are held- in still 
higher esteem. 

*• There are scarcely any articles of furnitAre which a Hindu 
prizes so highly as the brass loluj with which he draws water 
from the well ; the hatud^ or brass bowl, in which he cooks his 
food ; the ilidthi^ or brass platter, on which he eats it ; and the 
tdm, or copper platter, on which ho places the offerings of ghi, 
rice, water, &c., intended for the propitiation of his patron deity 
or deities. It is a mark of the deepest social depression not to 
be the owner of such articles, and no expression conveys a 
stronger idea of poverty than to say of a man that ‘ he does not 
possess even a lota? 

The Bonai, or gold and silversmith, “stands a little higher 
than those castes who manipulate the inferior metals ; and 
his art, being more delicate and costly than theirs, brings him 
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more into contact with the higher and wealthier classes of the 
community.” * • ^ 

The speciality of the Manihdr and Turhihar lies in 
making and moulding glass, especially glass bracelets and 
bangles— so necessary in the life of the Hindu woman, for 
the glass bangle is not worn for personal ornament, but as the 
badge of the matrimonial state, like the wedding-ring worn 
by women in Europe.” After childbirth the mother breaks 
her bracelet, and is immediately provided with a new one; 
and the widow breaks her bracelet in token of her widow- 
hood. 

The four next castes — the Dharzi, or tailor ; the Patwa, or 
fringe-maker; the Chhvpi, or stamper; the Baiigrez, or dyer — 
are those whose industry is connected with the making of 
wearing apparel. 

The last caste of arlizaiis to be mentioned is tlie Halwai, 
or sweetmeat maker. 

There is no caste in India which considers itself too pure 
to eat what a confectioner lias made. In marriage banquets it 
is he who supplies a large part of the feast, and at all times and 
seasons the sweetmeat is a favourite viand to a Hindu requiring 
a temporary refresliment. . . . With the exception of Brah- 

mans, there is no class of men in India which declines to eat a 
buttered pancake prepared by the Hulwai ; and considering the 
immense amount of fuss (involving oven forfeiture of caste) 
which is attached to the domestic fireplace, this says much for 
the respect in which the Hulwai is held. , . . The Hulwai 

is a strict Hindu, but lie has nut gone so far in the direction of 
Brahmanism as to disallow the re-marri&ge of widows within 
his fraternity.” • 

Mr. Nesfield* classifies aU the foregoing as wealth- 
producing castes. He acknowledges the influence of the 
Aryans in introducing “the art of metallurgy, and with 
this the higher kind of art, including that of agriculture 
itself, which invariably come with it or follow it;” but 
.points out the inconsistency of classifying the first three of 
the old fourfold division as of Aryan blood, .while it degrades 
the fourth — the Svdras — in which all the agricultural and 
metal-working classes are included, to the rank of non- 
Aryan. 

Jas. B. Knight. 

(To he contimjxd^) 
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The English W.orks of Ra/a Ram Mohun Roy. Edited 

by JoGENDKA CiiUNDER Ghose, M.A., B.L. Published 

••by Eshan Chunder Bose, Calcutta. European Agents : 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 

Vol. I. 

Until now tlie English works of the great reformer, Ram 
Mohun Roy, have been only accessible in separate tracts and 
pamphlets. We gladly welcome the first of the two volumes 
in which Babu Jogendra Chunder Ghose and his associate 
Babu Eshan Chunder Bose have undertaken to give to the 
public a complete edition of his writings. The Introduction 
contains a brief account of the Raja, and of the main social 
and religious characteristics of his time, and this volume com- 
prises his translation of an abridgment of the Vedant, and of 
some of tlie Upg^nishads ; a Defence of Hindu Theism ; Papers 
on the practice of Burning Widows ; an Essay on the rights 
of Hindus over Ancestral Property ; a Letter to Lord Amherst 
on English education; an Address to Lord William Bentinck ; 
a Petition to the House of Commons against Suttee, and other 
treatises. As the Editor says in his Introduction : There is 
no subject of importance to India, whether it be social, re- 
ligious, or political, which has not been dealt with by the Raja 
with an ability to which few of his countrymen after him can 
lay claim.” He continues : “ Reformers and patriots of India 
of the present nge will al>vays find much to learn from the 
first and the greatest patriot and reformer of modern India.” 
The Bengalee states that tlie Editor has been at great pains in 
fixing the identity of the Raja as the writer of some of the 
tracts, and in generally ensuring the correctness of the volume. 
Ram Mohun Roy met with great opposition in his lifetime 
from the native community, as was to be expected, on account 
of his outspoken opinions in regard to superstitions and 
objectionable customs ; but now, fifty years after his death, 
a very large number of his countrymen look back on him with 
esteem and pride, recognising him as a great leader, by whose 
courageous struggles they are encouraged and inspirited to 
labour for enlightenment and progress. A liberal Hindu has 
asked us to add in regard to this work as follows ; 

*‘Many of the so-called noisy Reformers of India would do 
well to follow the noble example of Ram Mohun Roy. If he 
had ended his reformation by laying all the faults for degrading 
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the Hindu community on the Brahman Priestd* shoulders, neyer 
trying to emancipate himself frdm the slayei«y of superstitious 
religion, many of the good f:iPg.it8 of his labours that are seen at 
present in the Hindu society would haye remained fabulous? like 
the fruits of the Kalpa-vriksha. Our friends the Eeformers 
should know, that unless the tiller of the soil labour month after 
month preparing tho ground, sowing good seed, then waiting 
patiently for the good time, Tie cannot expect to reap a plenteous 
harvest. And why should the reformation of the Hindu society 
he an exception to the Laws of Nature 


The Fellow Worker. A Montlily Magazine. No. 1. 

Madras, December, 1885. 

The aim of this little periodical seems good. Its editor desires 
to harmonise the present oppo.sing elements in*Indian thought 
and life : “East and West, the Spiritual and the Practical, the 
Speculative and the Active.” The present number contains 
a sketch of Tiikaram, the religious poet of the Deccan ; also of 
Syed Ahmed Khan, .and an article on Female Education, in 
which the importance of women te.achers in Schools is one point 
urged. The editor, in putting forward his intention of taking 
up the position of a Fellow- worker with those who are labour- 
ing honestly .and faithfully for good objt^ct s, modestly compares 
himself to the squirrel which, with its little burden of sand, 
helped “ Rama's hosts” to build the bridge across the channel 
of the sea. 


TilE NORTHlUiOOK INDIAN CLUB. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

Executive CommiUee : The Right Hon. the Earl of North- 
brook, G.C.S.I., President; Sir Barrow H. Ellis, K.C.S.I.'; 
S. V. Fitzgerald, Esq. ; T. H. Thornton, Esq., D.C.L, C.S.I; ; 
A. Brandretli, Esq.; E. Owen Tudor, Esq.; R. D. Sethiia, 
Esq ; S. A. Kapadia, Esq. ; T. U. Ahmed, Esq. ; S. M. Eaka, 
Esq. ; J. J. Gazdar, Esq. ; C. W. Arathoon, Esq. Bankers : 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co., 23 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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Hon. Secretary : {T. N. Banerjea, Esq. Assistant Hm. Secre- 
taries : S. M. Kaka, Esq. ; Abti Eeza, Esq. 

Since the '^issue of the Fifth*'Annual Eeport a general 
meeting of the Club, under Eule XXIII., * was held on 
Wednesday, the 29th of April, 1885. The Annual Eeport 
was read to the meeting by the Honorary Secretary. It was 
proposed, and carried unanimously, that a new rule relative 
to the admission of Life Members should be added to the 
existing rules of Ihe Club, in the following terms: “Any 
gentleman elected may become a Life Member, on payment of 
a capital sum not less than twenty-five times the annual 
subscription for Eesident Members.’' 

The following gentlemen vrere elected Members of the 
Committee : E. I). Sethna, Esq. ; S. A. Ka]>adia, Esq. ; T. U. 
Ahmed, Esq. ; S. M. Kaka, Esq. ; J. J. Gazdar, Esq. ; C. W. 
Arathoon, Esq. - The Northbrook Indian Society, as proprie- 
tors of the Club, nominal c(l the following gentlemen to serve 
on the Committee : Sir Harrow H. Ellis, K C.S.I. ; S. V. 
Fitzgerald, Esq. ; T. II. Thornton, Esq., O.S.I. ; A. Brandreth, 
Esq.; E. Owen Tudor, Esq.; M. M. Bhownaggri, Esq. 

Duiing the past year the great improvement in the 
management of the Coffee Eoom, to which the Committee vrere 
able ’to draw attention in their last report, has been main- 
tained by the juesent Steward. An arrangement for Club 
dinners has been introduced during the year, by which 
members can obtain, without notice*, a dinner at 3/- per head, 
which will bear coujpai’isou, both as regards price and Menu, 
with that of most other Clubs. The number of members 
dining is increasing, and- the Committee hope that members 
will more largely avail themselves^ of the 'resources of the 
Club in this respect, so that, tlie present ec?>nomical scale of 
charges may be maintained. The Uvsual monthly house 
diniici’s were unavoidably interrupted last year owing to 
special circumstances. A complimentary dinner was given 
to Sir James Fergusson, whicli was numerously attended. 

At an afternoon meeting, held in June last, engraved por- 
traits of the President, Sir Barrow H. Ellis, and Mr. S. V. 
Fitzgerald, were presented to the Club by a number of Indian 
gentlemen, who defrayed the entire cost of the engraving. 

Considerable additions have been made during the year 
to the library which tlie Club is forming. The Committee 
desire to take tins opportunity of expressing their gratitude 
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to the Secretary of State for India for the (Constant supply of 
interesting returns, &c., which ve&oh the Club owing to the 
initiative taken by the President. The Commitlee also desire 
to thank the President of the Club for a handsome donation, 
of books; and they have to record their special thanks to 
Sir Juland Danvers for a present of nearly 100 volumes; to 
Sir George Campbell for a liberal contribution of books of 
interest; to Mr. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E, for a number of works 
on Art ; to Colonel Yule, Sir W. Andrew, and Sir Barrow 
Ellis, for other books of great interest ; and to Lord Napier 
of Magdala, who took mnch interest in this endeavour to 
collect a Club Library. Their thanks are further due to Sir 
H. Maine, Sir R Temple, and to Lord Lawrence, for other 
valuable gifts ; to Mr. Tennyson for a copy of his father’s 
works; and to otlicrs who have .similarly assisted.- The 
Committee further desire to record their sptjcial thanks to 
Mr. H. S. King, who, as soon as he heard of the proposal, 
sent a liberal contribution of 10 guineas; to the Marquis of 
Eipon for a similar contribution; and to several others. who 
have contributed to the fund. A full list will be circulated 
later, as the Committee hope for further assistance in this 
important object. 

During the year 1885, the names of 48 nqw members 
were added to the Club. Twenty-two members have resigned, 
and three members have died. The number of members 
resident in India, whose names are retained on the Club 
List, is 06. 

The Committee are glad to be able to inform the members 
that the success of the Northbrook Indian Club has led to 
the proposal for founding a similar institution in Bombay, 
under the auspices^of Lord ^ay. The Committee have been 
informed by their late Hon. Secretary, Mr. R D. Sethna, that 
His Excellency has already taken the initiatory steps to learn 
the views of Indian gentlemen on the subject. 

The Eipon Club, of Bombay, has put forward proposals 
for friendly interchange of spare periodicals and other printed 
matter, which the Committee hope to arrange to the benefit 
of both institutions. 

The Committee are indebted to the Eight Hon. the 
Secretary of State for India for the following Indian news- 
papers; The Times of India, The Boihbay Gazette, The 
Madras Times,' The Madras Weekly Mail, The Civil and 
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Military Gazette, The Pioneer Mail, The Englishimui^s 
Overland Mail, «The Calcutta Commercial Gazette, The 
Simla Couriei^ The Friend 6f InUia, and The Indian Daily 
, News. 

In addition to the above, the Club has supplied : Daily 
Papers — The Times, The Daily News, The Daily Telegraph, 
The Standard, Pall Mall Gazette, The , Globe, The Echo, 
St. James's Gazette, and Evening News. Weekly Newspapers 
and Periodicals — The Observer, The Fortnightly lieview, 
The Saturday Jieview, The National lieview. The Illustrated 
London News, The Graphic, Punch, The Nineteenth Century, 
The Pump Court, The Lancet, Spectator, Debater, Trutli, 
Harper’s Magazine, Century Magazine, and English Illus- 
trated Magazine. 

For the following the Committee are indebted to the 
kindness of the Editors and Proprietors: Leisure Hour, 
The Indian Spectator, The Indo Prakash, The East (ioftar, 
The Tribune, The Ilombay Native Opinion, The Hindoo 
Patriot, The Bengalee, The Gujrati, The British Mercantile 
Gazette, The Calcutta Eeview, The Madras Native Opinion,, 
The Hindu, The Indian Mirror, and The India Chronicle. 

In conclusion, the ("ominittee desire to express a hope 
that their efforts to maintain the prosperity of the Club, with 
a due regard to efficiency and economy, have met with the 
approval of Members. 

J. N. Banekjea, Ho7i, Sec. 

' 3 Whitehall Gakdens, 

^th February^ 1886. 


THE INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 


At Culcutta and at Bombay an Exhibitiqp has been held 
of the articles from each Presidency intended for the London 
Exhibition of this year. The account in the Times of India, 
Jthe Hindoo Patriot^ and other papers, of the interesting 
exhibits which are being sent makes one anticipate that the 
English visitors to South Kensington will have a grand 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the art and 
products, as well as with the. domestic life, of India. Besides 
the best examples of fabrics and embroideries— silk kinhhdbs 
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and other brocades — ^there will be beautifiigold, silver, brass, 
and iron work of many varieties, leather work, paintings, 
ivory carvings, straw and ebony work, pottery, &c. We 
shall wait till the Exhibition has been opened to give par- 
ticular descriptions ; but on this occasion we will briefly 
refer to son\e specially remarkable models and paintings 
illustrative of Hindu life. 

A collection has been made of models of the native craft 
which frequent the port of Bombay. The little fleet consists 
of five vessels — an Arab huteUa, an Arab dhow, an Arab 
Imglow, a Goanese 'patiimar, and a yacht. The yacht repre- 
sents exactly the Water Queen, vhich was built in 1856 by 
Khan Bahadur Jainsetjee 1). Wadia, and has been for years 
the first racing yacht in India. In the Arab iuglow the 
workman lias most minutely imitated the original. , ‘‘ The 
lateen sails, the rough-looking pulleys, the tangled ropes are 
all there. The hiiteMa and the dhow have Seen constructed 
from drawings made from some of the pirate cruisers captured 
on the coasts of Persia and Africa by British gunboats. They 
are armed with four brass guns each,, and look quite for- 
midable.” The patiimar is very familiar at Bombay. These 
little boats with white triangular sails are constantly seen 
sailing about in search of fish, or scudding before the wind 
with a freight of passengers or 'cargo. The collection is 
excellently constructed, and the work is said only to have 
been begun last October. 

From Bengal come models, well designed and executed, of 
a Bengali pa'tsala, a village school, a Bengali hazar, of the 
temple of Juggurnath, and of an Indigo factory in working 
order. The lattej will show the whole process of the prepara^ 
tion of Indigo fo^ the market. There are also ethnological 
and other figures by the clever native clay modellers. The 
Calcutta School of Art will send specimens illustrating the 
various stages of instruction in the.School, Tcpouss6 work, wood 
carving, designs for Monghyr slate work, and for pottery. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Gooch Behar has made a grant of 
£500 in order to secure a good representation of the wfld 
beasts and birds in his territory, and of its resources. He 
has supplied also many skins for the purpose, and it is ex- 
pected that Mr. Eowland Waifl, F.G.S., who has received the 
commission, will produce a very picturesque trophy. 

Mr. Horace Van Euith was invited by the Government 

12 
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of India to contribute a aeries of pictures illustrative of 
Indian life. One-*— “At the Temple Door” — shows a high 

caste ^Brahmin* lady beautifully (fi’essed in a gold-coloured 
and distinguished by her graceful carriage, returning 
from the devotions at the Temple. Another large painting 
represents the Nag Punchuri, the Festival of Serpents. At 
the time of this festival, the snake charmers carry the 
cobras from house to house and receive offerings of flowers, 
rice and milk. In the picture, a Hindu woman, with a child . 
on^ each side, is pouring milk into a brass bowl, held by a 
snake charmer, who prevents the cobra from tasting the 
milk. One of the two children holds a brass tray filled with 
Indian sweetmeats ; the otlier, much younger, crouches back, 
awed by the cobra and the basketful of snakes obviously 
beating* against its lid. A third oil-painting represents 
“Bombay Scenery in the Monsoon.” There is also a spirited 
sketch of “Katty war Minstrels,” giving an entertainment on 
the Esplanade, with their peculiar musical instruments, the 
audience illustrating the picturesque elements of a Bombay 
crowd. 

Excellent photograplis will also help towards the realisa- 
tion of Indian scenery and towns and of living groujjs. 

In a private letter from Singaj)ore the following reference 
is made to the contributions to the Exhibition from the Straits 
Settlements : “ Besides specimens of the various kinds of 
produce exported from these settlements, there are a large 
number df exhibits which will perhaps be more attmetive to 
casual visitors. There is a large model of one of the principal 
Chinese temples in Singapore, and a model of one of the 
quays, showing th(^ Chinese shops j^nd the motley passers-by 
•^amusingly life-like, although perhaps the street is a trifle 
over-crowded ; a number of models of the numerous kind of 
boats used by Cliinese and Mala3"s, fishing instruments and 
apparatus ; a large collection of fish, so preserved as to show 
their natural colours, which, in these latitudes, are very 
brilliant ; specimens of the curious kites affected by Chinese 
and Malays, some representing ships in full sail, and various 
fantastic forms ; a large collection of Malay instruments, im- 
plements, weapons, dress, iiiodqis of looms, spinning wheels, 
&c, ; a specimen of the little hand carriage, called Jinricksha^ 
with a life-size and life-like figure of a Chinese coolie between 
the shafts, &c., &c.” 
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THE VERNACULAR I^ITERATURE AND FOLBILOEE 
OF THE PANJAB. 


From a Paper on “ The Vernacular Literature and Folklore of the 
Panjdh,'*^ hy Thomas H. Thornton^ C.S.I.t JJ.V.L. (printed in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society), 

( Contimied from page 79, ) 

After referring to tlie chief language of the Panjab— 
Panjabi — as shown in our j^rcvious number, Mr Thornton 
writes of the other nine vernacular languages, or distinctive 
forms of .language, spoken in parts of the Panjdb, and then 
describes the literature of each. The nine are, Hindi and Urdu, 
Bilgri, Pahari, Tibetan, Dogri, Kashmiri, .Bitki, Pashto, and 
Bilochi. 

The peasantry of the eastern districts sjeak the western 
dialect of Hmdi known as tlie Brij Bhdsha, and the Persianized 
form of that language known as Urdu or Hindustani is spoken 
as a vernacular by all the bettor classes resident in towns, and 
is further used as a lingua frama throughout the jirovinco. The 
language-field of Hindi (wnthin and without the Panjdb) is said 
to cover 240,000 square miles, and the number siieaking it is 
estimated to exceed 50,000,000 persons; but of these not more 
than 2,000,000 reside in the Panjdb. 

On the south a form of Hindi called Bdgri (the language of 
the Bikanfr jirairie) is spoken by 117,000 settlers from Raj putdna. 
In the hills north-oast, Pahari (oi* the mountain language), 
another foi m Hindi — subdivided into numerous dialects — ^is 
the vernacular of* 1,500, 000 persons, and far away in the valleys 
of Pdngi, Ldhul, and Spiti, Tibetan (or Bhot as it is termed by 
the natives) is the language of a few thousand mountaineers. 
In the hiUs west of the Rdvi Dogri or Chihhdle, a language akiTi 
to the Panjabi, is spoken ; and Kashmiri^ an Arian vernacular, 
distinct from Hindi and Panjabi, is spoken by 50,000 immi- 
grants in British territory. 

In the south-western plains 1,272,000 persons are recorded 
as speaking Jatki or Mulidni, a language intermediate between 
Sindhi and Panjabi. 

On the north-west frontier Pashto or PakhtOy the language of 
the Afghans (the Wdicrw^ of Herodotus), is spoken by 900,000 
British subjects. It is an Arian language of the Iranio rather 

12 * 
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than the Indio cla§s, but has many points in common with the 
Sindhi. ' 

Lastly, Bihohiy an archaic form of (L^ersian, overlaid with Sindhi 
and Jatld words, is still spoken by a few tribesmen — ^the number 
given is 25,748 — on the south-west border of the province. 

The Literature in these vernacular languages is described 
in the following extracts : 

Hindi and U'kdu'. — ^T he written literature of the Hindi, and 
its Persianized form of U'rdu or Hindustani, is very extensive, 
.and has found an enthusiastic admirer in the late M. Garcin de 
Tassy, who, in his llistoire de la Literature Hindoui et Hinduetdniy 
has described the works of some 720 writers, consisting almost 
entirely of poets. Its folklore is similar in character to that of 
the Pan jab proper,, and will not be further noticed. 

Hindi literature commences with the Prithirdjd liaadu of 
Cliand Bardaty amative of Lahore, who wrote about a.d. 1200. 
His poem describes the birth and death and final overthrow of 
the last Hindu king of Delhi, to whose court he was attached in 
the capacity of# bard. U rdu literature may be said to com- 
mence with Khosrau of Delhi, who was born in the thirteenth 
century, but lived to a great age ; though Waliy who lived at 
the end of the seventeenth century, is usually regarded as the 
father of TJ'rdii poetry. The two literatures have since 
developed side by side, the Hindi following the form and style 
of Sanskrit poetry and current folklore, the Urdu taking as its 
model the diwdns (medleys), the yhazals (odes) and romances of 
Persian poetry. The general character of later Hindi literature 
is thus described by Beames (pp. 83, 84, of his Co^nparative 
Gramma/r) : 

Subsequent Hindi literature consists almost entirely of 
long tiresome religious poems, together with 'Some of a lighter 
type, translations, or rather ‘ rifaccimenti ’ of older poems, such 
as the * Ramayan ’ of Tulsi Das, none of w'hich are particularly 
worth reading, except for the light they throw on the gradual 
progress of the language. . . . 

<<The same description is applicable to modem IT'rdu litera- 
ture. . . . 

<^But there is a work in old Hindi which deserves special 
notice in an account of the literature of the Panj&b. I refer to 
the Grmth Sdhihy or sacred books of the Sikhs. This is com- 
posed, as has been before mentioned, of two parts — the A'dj 
Granthy collected by Guru Arjun (a.d. 1581 — 1606), and the 
Baaamah Bddehah Ka Granthy collected by Guru Govind, the 
tenth Guru (a.d. 1675 — 1708). The first part has been trans- 
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lated by Dr. Trumpp. It consists of (1) tho«C^, to introduction 
by Nanak; (2) some devotional pieces; (S) thirty-one Rdg%^ 
each Rag being a medley* of verses by different Gurus and 
Bhagats (or saints), including a Mahomedan Suff known as 
Sheikh Fa/rid; (4) the Bhog^ or concluding portion, consisting of 
Sloksy or distichs in the Panjabi language. The second part, 
written in a purer form of Hindi, consists chiefly of the produc- 
tions of Guru Govind*8 immediate followers 

To return to Urdu literature in the Panjab. It has im- 
mensely developed of late years, and on an average 400 works 
issue per annum from the local presses. 

Ba'gri. — No information. 

Paha'ri. — The only written literature the language appears 
to possess begins and ends with a small but interesting collection 
of rhapsodies in praise of Raja Jagat Singh (a.d. 1650), by a 
Kangra bard called Oamhhir Rae. {Journal of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal^ 1875, p. 92.) * 

Tibetan. — Mr. Oust (Modern Languages of the Fast Indies) 
says : It has a vast literature, four peculiar forms of character 

derived from the Indian, but the pronunciation has long 
departed from the mode of spelling. The New Testament has 
been translated into Tibetan in the Tibetan characters, but the 
study of the language and literature of this important field has 
been so neglected that scarcely one scholar exists. Jaeschke’s 
Dictionary is now ready for the press, and will be published by 
the Government of India. 

Doori. — No indigenous literature, but folk-songs and ’the 
like. 

Kashmiri. — No indigenous written literature ; but several 
folk-tales have J^een published by Mrs. Steel in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xp, and an extract from a religious poem by 
Sheikh Shihli, translated by Dr. Leitner, is given in the 
appendix. 

Jatki. — Not a written language, but it abounds in most 
homely and vigorous proverbs, stories, riddles, aphorisms, and 
poems, specimens of which are given in Mr. O’Brien’s Glossary 
of the Multdni Language, published by the Panjdb Government 
The most popular form of poetry is the dorha, which is a verse 
containing two lines, — one sings a couplet and another answers 
him. One of their favourite stories is that of the Three 
Tools.” A traveller salutes three men who are sitting beside a 
road side. They quarrel as to which of them the salute is 
intended for. The traveller says he saluted the biggest fool. 
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Tho men th&feupen go to the QizU and. each relates his 
adventures to provefthat he answers that description. . . . 

Pashto. — The earliest book to which a date can be assigned 
is a history of the Yusufsai, written by one Shekk Malt in a.d. 
1417. There is now a considerable mass of indigenous literature. 
Ballads are numerous, and some of them very spirited. A trans- 
lation of one on the Eight at Naushairha (between the Afghans 
and Sikhs in 1 823) is given in' Major llaverty^s Pmhiu Orammar; 
and there is an excellent collection of Marwati ballads, stories, 
riddles, and proverbial sayings, in Mr. Thorburn*s Bannk 
(1876). 

BaIjOchi or BALiicni. — Not a written language; but the 
memories of the people teem with ballads setting forth the brave 
deeds and loves and adventures of their national heroes, and the 
poetic fire is not extinct, for additions are being made to the 
stock. They are also fond of riddles, which are always in verse. 

Specimens (from ''the Appendix) of Vernacular Literature 
OF the Pa'njab. 

Hindi and Urdu' Literature. 

The subject is far too extensive for adequate illustration 
here ; but a few quotations from the Hindi i)ortion8 of the Sikh 
Scriptures (the Granih Sdhtb) may appropriately be given. Those 
who seek further information are referred to the groat work of 
Oarcin de Tassy, and the Dictionary of Hmdasidni Proverbs by 
the late Mr. Pallon ; and the lovers of Folk-tales will find much 
to interest them in Captain T topic’s W^de-atoake Stories^ and 
Miss Stokes’s Indian Fairy Tales, all procurable at Triibner’s, 
The following quotations from the Granih will give some idea of 
the language and also of tho doctrines of the book : 

From the Rag Gauri (Nfinak).^ 

Whom shall I call the second ? There is none ; 

In all is that One Spotless One. 

' From the Rag Gauri (Nanak). 

"Know there are two ways (of Hindus and Mussalmans), but 
only one Lord. 

From the Mdjh (N^nak). 

Thou (God) art without qualities and endowed with all 
qualities, giver of comfort. 

From the Siri Rdg (Bavid&s). * 

Between thee and me and me and thee what is the difference ? 
Like gold and the bracelet, like water and the wave. 
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From the Rdg Qmri (Nai5^). 

The lot has fallen, none effaced it, • 

What do I know what will-*be in the future ? * 

What has pleased him, what has come to pass, 

None other is acting. 

From the Rdg Qami (Nanak). 

If hand, foot,' body, trunk become defiled; by washing with 
water the dirt will be removed. 

If the intellect be defiled with sin ; it is washed with the dye of 
the Name. 

A few Hindi Proverbs (from Panjdh Note» and Queries), 

Something black in the peas. (A screw loose somewhere.) 
The sins of the stable are on the monkey^s head. (The 
cat did it !) Natives commonly keep a monkey about a stable. 
Cheap weeps oft, dear but once. 

PaiiArt. 

From the Rhapsodies of Gamhhtr Rde, the bard of Nurpur, in 
the Kangra district of the Paiij^b. (Beames’s paper in A.S,J. 
Bengaf for 1%7C}.) 

Swelled like the sea Sh^h Jahdn, Lord of Delhi, 

Arranging an army of many lakhs, he came and pitched his tent. 
Beautiful, fair-faced is here, Jagat, king of Sumeru. 

In the plain of Mau, planting the pillar he fought, 

Making hedges and entrenchments, that no one might touch him 
from afar, 

Restraining the Patshah’s forces, he swept with the steel, 

The son of Basudev, arranging all his hhnourod ones. 

Like a Binjara, having loaded his tand£, has alighted. 

• 

Kashmir! 

From the Ddstdn of S?ml: Shihli (translated by Dr. Leitner, 
Indian Antiquary^ vol. i. p. 266). 

Once there lived a holy man called- Sheikh Shibli, who on 
ond occasion saw a man weeping bitterly from excessive grief* 
The Sheikh said, “ Tell me, O thou who art plunged in sorrow, 
who is it that has caused these tears?” The man replied, 
Because I have lost my beloved friend.” The Sheikh re- 
joined : ** Seek [another] faithful friend, seek such a friend as 
thou mayest never lose, and find this faithful friend only in God* 
Thy fault only will it be if thou lose him, for he is never far.” 
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OF this good news Tthe meaning to the seeker of truth is that 
he should not abandon the reality of God’s love for human 
friendship. 

Buddies : 

It issues from an orifice and enters one ; eyes see it not, hands 
grasp it not; sometimes a rose in the garden; sometimes a 
Siunderbolt. Answer — A word. 

Its head is in man ; its middle in the ox ; its end in the 
ground. Answer — A wheat-stalk. 

Proverbs and sayings (selected from the collection in Thor- 
burn’s Bannu). 

If you have, eat ; if you have not, die. 

Though I am a straw, I am as good as you. 

Better be a childless mother, than have a son flee from the 
battle-field. 

The spectator is a great hero. 

Duck a Hindu, and his feet will remain dry. 

You cannot clap with one hand. 

Fear and shame are father and son. 

Don’t die till death comes. 

The fly said, Had I died on the maiden’s face, it would not- 
have been death,” (An honourable end deprives death of its 
sting.) 

When your cousin is little, play with him ; when grown up, 
fight him. 

Speak good words^ to an enemy softly; gradually destroy 
him root and branch. 

God’s will be done, but tie your camel’s knee tight (lest he 
be stolen or stray). 

The friend appears in hard times, not at big dinners. 

If you don’t vex your own heart, you will never make 
another’s happy. 

Be it a grain of pea-seed, let it be with love. (Hoin:ever 
small the favour, bestow’ it graciously.) 

Though an infidel, you are my liver. (Beligious diflerences 
do not interfere with true friendship.) 

Who eats not, eats the stick. (Honesty is not the best polioy.) 

Patience is bitter, but bears sweet fruit. 

To every one his home is Oashmere. 
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A river cannot be drained with a cum (A good man s 
character cannot be taken away Jsy the attacks of slander.) 

The ass’s friendship is a kick. * 

Your ass goes to Mecca, he comes back an ass. 

Sons are sweet, but their arrows are barbed. 

Another’s misery is half- enjoyment. 

The waters flow by, but the stones remain. (The outburst 
of grief may pass away like a flood, but will leave marks 
behind.) 

A wandering jackal is better than a reclining lion. 

A poor man is nobody’s brother. 

An ass and a packsaddlo and no anxieties. 

The great have ears, not eyes. 

Law is good, but force is its friend. 

A woman is well in the house, — or in the grave. 

Though a cow be black, its milk is white. 

Where there are pots, there will be a clatter. 

Don’t put your feet into two boats. 

If you think of a hynena, you are sure to meet one. 

Bose from rose, and thorn from thorn. 

The fingers of one hand are not all alike. 

As the^rock, so its chameleon. 

The sleep of kings is on an ant-hill. 

A few Kashmiri proverbs (from Pavjdh Notes and Queries), 

Don’t give an^ eat shoes. (Don’t pay until you are forced.) 
At a distance black pepper is sweet. (Distance lends en- 
chantment, &c.) 

Take five, give five, all the same. (Poco curante,) 

Jatki or MultAni. 

A few proverbs : 

You may cry ‘‘Down! down!” but the camel won’t kneel. 
(You may bring a horse to water, &c.) 

Mother a weed, father a weed, do you expect the daughter 
to be a root of saffron ? (You cannot make a silk purse, &o.) 

A rope always breaks in the weaker place. 

* When you see the water is narrow, don’t make a great jump. 
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Pashto. 

A Pathdii War-ballad (fr&m .the ‘‘Marwats’ raid into 
Is£kh61,” composed about 130 yearns ago. See Mr. Thor burn’s 
Banwkf p. 227). 

‘'On the west of the Tanga fine dust has risen,” 

A Marwat shouts — a long and deep halloo. 

The Marwats had strength — they heeded not the drum. 

Before early afternoon prayers they had prepared their army ; 
Before late afternoon prayers fires blazed in Tarna. 


“ The Marwat swords are flashing, come forth from your shelter !* 
Begu, son of Hathi Kh^n, is upon you.” 

Isakki brought homo a white beard and a red sword ; 

In the field he swooped like a falcon. 

Amongst the Dilkhozais was Atal, a brave w^arrior : 

He brought back a spear broken in the (enemy’s) breast. 
Kalendar, son of Mamut, is the star of the morning, 

With one thrust he made such havoc with his spear 
That the Adamzais were sacrifices to it. 


The fire of the Niazis blazed like burning faggots ; 

The Marwats rushed into it like blind men. 

% ^ 'is- 

For a man self-praise is unlawful, f 

But the clothes of Shekhi, my brother, were reddened with 
blood. , 


The Paper concludes as follows : 

I proceed to give a few facts indicative of the develop- 
ment of vernacular literature in the Panjab, and of the 
intellectual condition of the people since the province was 
annexed. 

In the first Administration Report for 1849-50, 50-61,. 
there is no reference to literature. 

Ten years afterwards I find the following remarks ; 

" Lahore of the present day cannot claim to be the abode 
of vernacular learning : the better educated are content with 
a smattering of Sadi, Hafiz, and Nizami, and the* favourite 

* The women of the Isdkh^ls ^e the speakers. They are supposed to 
be trying to rouse their men to the fight. 

t The poet is the speaker. 
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literature of the day consists of songs, ballads, and tales. 
There is one newspaper with circulation bf 400 copies, and 
four vernacular presses, bul as yet the native* of the Panjab 
is not fond of rushing into print. The few vernacular works 
published consist principally of reprints of old works on the 
Muhammadan faith, a few pamphlets on Hindu religious 
subjects, a few Muhammadan works on medicine, and a few 
simple educational books ; tales and popular ballads make up 
the remainder of the list. Books of travel or on history find 
no sale/’ 

I now turn to the last Administration Keport available — 
that for 1882-3, — and find that there were 858 vernacular 
books published in the province during the year, and among 
them 9 on historical subjects, 47 on science, (>6 on language, 
and 7 on mental and moral science; that tliere were 28 
vernacular newspapers, and 24 periodicals (4 literary, 2 
biographical, 4 medical) ; and 26 societies for the encourage- 
ment of different branches of literature, and the discussion of 
social, political, and religious questions, and dillusing ’ useful 
knowledge through the medium of the vernaculars. 

Again, respecting education, the writer of the first Report 
above referred to, after giving an account of tlie indigenous 
schools which professed to give a certain amount of instruc- 
tion to less than 5 per 1000 of the population, observes: 
“ The studies being chielly confined to sacred books w^ten 
in a classical phraseology, unintelligible to both teacher and 
pupil, do not tend to develop the intellectual faculties of 
either.”. 

In 1882-3 we find there is an* incorporated university, 
2j5 high schools,* upwards of 2800 primary and indigenous 
schools, besides a*medical school, 3 industrial schools, a school 
of Art, and several hundred girls’ schools. 

So far, so good ; but then regard for a moment the fol- 
lowing figures taken from the Census Report of 1881 : 

In the Panjab, out of every 1000 males (including those 
of 6 years and under), 920 are uninstructed. 

In England, out of 1000 persons of all ages, 120 are under 
instruction ; in India 28 ; in the Panjab 15. 

What is the inevitable conclusion from these facts ? That 
the eflbrts made and being made to extend and improve 
education are? very praiseworthy, and the advance, from one 
point of view, 'prodigious ; but thot, after all, we have hardly 
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touched the great ifi'ass of the population. In these circum- 
stances it will not, perhaps, her inappropriate to offer a sug- 
gestion based upon the subject l^e have been considering. 
In the imperfect sketch I have given of the past and present 
condition of the literature of the Panjab, one fact, at least, 
has been established — the ardent love of the Panjabi, whether 
from the hills or from the plains, whether Hindu, Sikh, or 
Musa-lman, {or poetry and talcs. Would it not be possible to 
utilize this love in the cause of education in the widest sense ? 
Would it not be possible for the Educational Department and 
the twenty-six Literary Societies of which we have just 
heard, to prepare and diffuse, through schools, zenanas, and 
other means, a better class of tale and poem and song, and 
thus develop in the early future, not for the few thousand of 
the better class alone, but for the entire, population of a great 
province, — a more wholesome, a more refined, a more elevat- 
ing Literature of the Panjab ? 


INSPECTION EEPOPiT OF MKS. BEANDEE, 

Inspectress of Girls* Schools, Northern, SoiUhern, and Central Ranges, Madras 
Presidency, for 18SJf-S5. 


Mrs. Brander’s Eeport shows that female education is 
steadily advancing in Southern India. There are 26,039 
girls under instruction, -against 23,894 iu 1883-84. The 
increase extends to Hindus, Native Christians, and Euro- 
peans, but it is most marked in the case of- Muhammadans, 
who have hitherto been the most backward of all. There 
are now eighteen schools for Muhammadan girls, instead of 
six, and 405 Muhammadan girls in them, instead of 198. 
The standard is also rising, there being 189 secondary schools 
for girls, with 815 pupils, against 108 schools with 652 pupils 
in the previous year, although only 120 girls are as yet in the 
High School classes of these institutions. The number of 
Normal Schools has risen from five to seven ; and one of the 
new schools has been opened in connection with the Hobart 
School, and is specially intended for training Muhammadan 
cho olmistresses. 
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The following table shows the numbe^f successful can- 
didates at the public examinations : f 


Year. 

School 

Management 

Examination. 

Higher 

Examination. 

Middle 

School 

Examination. 

1 

Special Upper 
Primary 
Examination. 

1883-84 

18 

23 

113 

161 

1884-85 

39 

29 

1 108 

162 


A few of these candidates were, of course, teachers, and a 
good many were Normal students. The number of girls 
presented for examination under the standards for results’ 
grants was 4,43H, and 3,800 passed. ^ 

Mrs. Brander makes the following remarks regarding 
physical education : 

‘*In the majority of schools for Europeans, Eurasians, and 
Native Christians, drill has been introduced into the higher 
classes, and marching and action-songs into the lower classes. 
Applications are also constantly received for grants for swings 
and other apparatus for out-of-door games. 

* < 31 . 

“ The most marked improvement in this respect is now to be 
seen in caste Hindu girls’ schools. The swings put up in the 
Government schools are most popular, and the schoolgirls enjoy 
games in the playgrounds to a degree that surprises me. They 
enter with energy into games of ball, skipping, action-songs, 
and their own kolattam or stick-dance. • 

‘^In many aided schools, also, action-songs and drill are 
being introduced ; and even in the Hobart School for Muham- 
madan girls, the younger children go through calisthenic 
exercises with evident pleasure.” 

The Madras Branch of the National Indian Association 
continues the work of Home Education. In addition to 
three trained mistresses, there is now a superintendent. The 
number of pupils, who were all Hindus of the richer or 
middle classes, was 24 against 25 in the preceding year. 
Three passed the Upper Primary and four the Lower Primary 
lExamination. Of the total cost, Es. 2,122 : 5 : 4, the portion 
defrayed by fees was Es. 386 : 8 : 0. The Free Church 
Mission has now received grants for three teachers for the 
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Home Education friasses of the Indian Female Normal School 
and Instruction S\)ciety. 

About twa-fifths of the girL^ at school in the Madras 
Presidency belong to the districts' under Mrs. Brander’s 
charge ; but the figures given by her show how much more 
remains to be done.even in them. The Government has but 
few schools of its own. In the Presidency Town there is 
none except the Normal School and the Practising School 
attached to it. In the other towns there are but ten secondary 
and three primary schools. The total number of pupils in 
these fifteen Government schools is 1,007. The number of 
girls who ought to be under instruction is stated to be 
892,900, while the number in schools of every kind is only 
26,0o9, less than tliree per cent. Provision is therefore still 
needed in this part of the Madras Presidency for 860,861 
girls. 

Facts such as these show what a vast field there is in 
India for additional agency before the work to be done can 
be overtaken. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOP INDIA. 

A KEPLY. 

I am very glad to see that Mr. James B. Knight, who 
reviews in this Magazine my pai)or on Technical Education in 
India, agrees with me that education is a question, as in other 
countries, for the Government and the Municipalities. To impart 
education through the indigenous schools, where a barbarous 
practice of teaching. is carried out; through the mij=iRionary 
schools, wliere conversion is principally aimed at ; and through 
the schools under private bodies, where the difficulty of collecting 
sufficient fees for making them efficient is well known — is urged 
nowhere else than in India. The country must suffer, and 
suffer terribly, as long as she neglects the education of her 
children. I say this after careful study. 

My critic does not like to enter into my figures, saying, 
^^Gompansons of 'the income per head, and of the sums spent 
on education per head, in various countries, are mere figures, 
not ideas.” If I understand aright, the figures are solid facts, 
which cannot be disputed; whereas ideas are theories which 
involve discussion. I may observe, too, that the article criticising 
my paper is itself loaded with figures. 

Acknowledging that the cotton industry of India is crushed 
by the competition of Manchester, Mr. Knight puts forth that 
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similar fate befel the hand-loom weavvs of England on 
the invention of the mule-jen®y,” and d:^ws attention very 
prominently to the fact tl^t there were lastly ear 74 cotton 
mills employing -61,386, hands, and 21 jute mills employing 
47,868 hands, in India. It is absolutely necessary for us, when 
we speak about these mills, to examine various circumstances. 
In India factories are started by foreign capitalists, fitted with 
machinery of foreign make, supervised by officers who are 
foreigners, and the outcome is shipped, when exported, in 
foreign vessels. No such conditions exist in the case of factories 
started in England. The fact should not be lost sight of, that 
India imports in one year cotton yarn and manufactured goods 
of the value of £25,000,000. It i^ an undoubted fact, that the 
industry is diverted into the hands of outsiders, while the poor 
Indians are forced to seek the phough. Poverty 2 )revents them 
from establishing mills of their own ; poverty equally prevents 
them breaking their own rich soil. 

‘‘The remaining fifth, or forty millions, gT) through life on 
insufficient food.” Thus W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, the dreadful picture of poverty. 

Some of the Eur() 2 )ean countries have taken extraordinary 
measures to j^revent 2 »oor traders from suffering from the effect of 
inventions. I take one instance from the Second, Report of the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, which says, in referring 
to the silk industry of Lyons, that the silk-weavers object to 
become oi^eratives in fatJtories, and that an influential society 
had been formed for 8 U 2 )plying to them small gas-engines, which 
can be fixed in their own homes, and which are offered at a 
small weekly rental, or are sold to the weavers at cost price, 
23ayable in weekly instalments. 

In India we regard the decline of an industry as inevitable. 
“Apart from the weaving industry, we look in vain for any 
evidence of decline for the work of the Indian artisan,” is a 
statement wo hear from Mr. Knight. I shall be delighted if 
I find that this stands the test of inquiry. If we do not look 
through a telr^seope from a distance, perha 2 )s something to the 
contrary will bo discovered. 

Mr. Knight, referring to my statement resj)ecting boots and 
shoes, says it “does not prove the increased use of such articles by 
natives,'*^ But the words in italics- are not mine. I have actually 
quoted them from the Statement of Trade of British India with 
British Possessions and Foreign Countries. From what particular 
data Mr. Knight subverts this official statement, I do not know* 
The contract for boots and shoes for the Indian Army, secured 
by a firm at Oawnporf', is cited in support of the argrument that 
the boot and shoe industry is prospering. It will be interesting 
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to know whether ^^e firm is' European Qt Indian, and whether 
the manufacture iif foreign or otherwise. ^ 

Mr. Knight advises me ndt to grudge my bi^thren the 
inevitable umbrella, representing that, though it is of English 
mani^acture, it is far more serviceable^^than the chuttah. I can- 
not help saying that European countries do not let industiy 
suffer by advancing similar arguments. Umbrella-making or 
shoe-making are , not such intricate arts as to prove beyond the 
grasp of Indians. We see in European countries classes for 
carriage-making, shoe-making, dock-making, &c. Have we 
got any such schools in India ? 

I do not like to go into the question of pottery. If this in- 
dustry has not suffered from foreign competition, it is due to sopie 
other cause. The ghurrah and serai will not die out, because the 
mass is too poor to purchase foreign-made articles. For similar 
reasons the brass dish and lota will not be superseded by the 
manufactures of Birmingham.” If Mr. Knight examine 
cutler3% he will find that Birmingham has a considerable hold 
of the Indian market in that trade. 

Precious metals are for the rich : I will not waste time by 
dwelling upon them. 

An examination of the articles of imports and exports will 
decide the question as to the manufacturing capacity of the 
country. While seeds of the total value of seven million pounds 
are exported from India, the export of oil comes to half a 
million only. Is oil expression a difficult process? Does it 
fequire a costly plant? I have investigated these questions 
fully. Oil expression is a very simple i)rocess : if we reject 
the hydraulic press, which is generally adopted, we could use, 
for the sake of simplicity, the screw. Cannot a philanthropic 
society, like that at Lyons, suj)ply the Indian oilmen with 
small screws on hire, or on weekly instalments of payment ? Not 
only the noble aim of supporting an industry) and of enabling 
a number of families to earn an honest living, «would be secured, 
but the cruelty to animals employed in the mills made by natives 
will be prevented. The crude and hideous-looking mill is ex- 
tremely low in efficiency. The result is, that only a few pounds 
of oil are obtained after a day’s heavy labour. There are some 
mills in Calcutta well fitted up with machinery; but Madras, 
which produces a considerable quantity of seeds, does no more 
than send them to Calcutta for extraction. 

Beporting and criticising have resulted in no practical im- 
provement. What I advocate, therefore, is technical teaching. 
To teach a mass we should have a large fund. My proposal for 
an annual educational expenditure of 3s. per head* made in my 
* I find in the review 5b. per head, which is a mistake. 
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paper aeoms to Mr, S^ght startling. , WlSft England proyid^s 
4 b. 3d. per^ead for s&engthening the intellectual fibre, we see 
that . India pays hardly 2d* per head for the purpose. Is xtot 
this contrast terribly startling ? If more be expended on teaching 
arts, and if the principle of trusting be adopted, we should soon 
find our way out of the existing difficulty. The public treasury 
in England pays 2s. 8d. per head for educational purposes ; muni- 
cipal rates, funds, &c., raise the sum to 4 b. 3d. Hardly one penny 
is provided by the Indian Government for the same ; local funds, 
fees, &c., double the sum. If Government would pay a larger 
sum, the other sources would still double it. 

I have tried to show in my paper that educational work is 
very productive. For the purpose of securing increased ad- 
vantages our grant should bo liberal. In the Eeport of the 
Indian Educational Commission we find it mentioned that *^in 
Bombay the demand for cess schools is such, that 50,000 more 
boys would immediately attend departmental^ schools, if funds 
were available for opening them.” Now, why are we making 
an unnecessary fuss for female education? The boys them- 
selves, who ar^ the future bread-winners of thousands of 
families in the Bombay division only, are shut out from taking 
ordinary educational advantages. “ Parsimony in the education 
of your children is a 9vattte of tlio worst sort,^* are the words of 
a great man, which we should always remember. 

I have something important to say with regard to the state- 
ment of Mr. Knight, that 95-79 jier cent, of employes in railways 
are natives ; but I am afraid 1 have already taken too much 
space. Akdesueer BuRJoiai Master. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE EAST. 

III. — THE LET'ER JIOSPtTAL IN THE PANJAE, 


When stationed at Kawiil Pindi, in 1876, T became very 
intimate with the Civil Surgeon, and on calling at his bunga- 
low one afternoon I found him just starting off on his rounds, 
which lie told me would on that particular day include the 
Leper Hospital. Never having seen a leper, I asked him if I 
might accompany him, to which request he readily acceded, 
and we were soon threading our way through the narrow 
crowded streets of the native city, about two miles on the 

13 
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other side of wl^h lay the Lazaretto. When we had left 
behind us the din and uproar incidental to life in ^an Eastern 
city,^ and had debouched on to th6 burning level plain across 
which our road stretched in a long white line, my companion 
beguiled me with a few interesting facts concerning the loath- 
some disease from which the objects of our visit were suffering. 
It appears that these leper hospitals, in which the inmates are 
subsisted, were first provided during the middle ages, when 
the epithet “ leprous ” was a sufficient claim upon the charity 
of the Christian world ; but that they were then much abused, 
multitudes of idle persons ranking themselves as leprous for 
the sake of the suteistence they thereby obtained, employing 
every species of trick to imitate leprosy, or to produce appear- 
ances of cutaneous disease. Concerning the malady itself, he 
informed me that, in his opinion, Leprosy, or Elephantiasis as 
it is sometimes* termed, is entirely hereditary and in no way 
contagious, that it is not incurable, and that it ‘is far from 
being confined exclusively to Eastern races as many of ns 
imagine, but that, owing to the coiillicting descriptions of the 
disease tliat have been left us by the ancient Greek and 
Arabian writers, the term Leprosy has become rather the name 
of a class of diseases than a specific term, embracing almost 
every severe chronic alfection of the skin. Tlie real reason 
for the severity of the law of exclusion in some countries was 
dpubtless the horror and disgust tliat was felt towards the 
foul nature of the disease, though on the other hand we read 
of lepers being enjoined not to come near to sound persons for 
fear of contaminating them, and of their being provided with 
a wooden clapper, with "which they were to make a noise to 
‘apprise people of their ajiproach., 

When we pulled up at our goal I was ‘quite prepared to 
witness a sickening spectacle, having in my untutored mind 
conjured up horrible visions of rows of men and women 
originally black transformed to the whiteness of snow, but to 
my surprise and intense relief there was nothing in any way 
horrible or revolting in the sight that presented itself as we 
entered the home of these social pariahs. The home itself 
differed from the ordinary Indian village in no respect what- 
ever save one, and that was its extreme cleanliness. There 
was the customary enclosure wall of mud, plastered over with 
“ leeping,*’ a mixture of cowdung and finely-chopped straw ; 
there were the same little rude huts of like material^ with 
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men and women squatting at the doors, son^ sleepily inhaling 
the fumes of their “ hubble-bu'ft)le,”* while othfjrs were busily 
engaged in preparing the one meal of the day, or cleaning and 
polishing up their “ lotas after it. On all sides men, women, 
and children were engrossed with their daily occupations, 
and to a casual visitor there would appear on the surface 
nothing unusual in the scene. 

With regard to the lepers themselves, of whom at the date 
of our visit there were some three hundred, the parts affected 
were for the most part the elbows, knees, and shoulder blades, 
which were being gradually eaten away by what appeared a 
circular patch of dry skin, covered with scales, and surrounded 
by a tender-looking red border. They were as a rule entirely 
free from pain, the only inconvenience they suffered being 
from the occasional irritation of the affected parts ; they were 
otherwise in good health and wonderfully cheeft-ful considering 
their lot in life, and I looked in vain for the wlrite and blood- 
less skin that has been likened to that of the oyster. One 
peculiarity was, that almost without exception the same part 
of the body was affected on both sides ; for example, if the 
right ann or leg were reduced to a mere stump, the left was 
also, and so on ; but I did not see a single case of the disease 
attacking the face, and the fleshy parts of the body were as a 
rule entirely free. Most of the inmates were over thirty, but 
there was a sprinkling even of children, and the sexes were 
about equally represented. 

As soon as the poor creatures recognised the kindly face 
of the Doctor Sahib they thronged around us eagerly to see 
what treasures w^ had brought them'from the outer world, as 
the tender-hearto4*man made it a rule never to go to them 
emptyhanded. On previous occasions he had made them 
presents of rabbits, pigeons, fowls, &c., which we found had 
been tended with scrupulous care, and this time he had 
brought them a large basket full of flowering plants, over 
which they went into ecstasies, and commenced forthwith to 
plant. 

After making an inspcctional tour of this lonely little 
world, and after my friend had attended to such few cases as 
required his attention, we prepared to take our leave, being 
escorted to the gate by almost the entire population, whence 

* Hookah. 

f The brass vessel used by the Hindoos for cooking and drinking purposes* 
* 13 
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we drove away a&dst profound salaams and a chorus of 
genuine gratitude swelled by these pitiable outcasts, against 
whom the law "of exclusion had been ordained by Moses 
thousands of years before : “ The leper in whom the plague 
is, his clothes shall be rent, and his head bare, and he shall 
put a covering upon his upper lip, and shall cry ‘ Unclean, 
unclean.’ ♦ All the days wherein the plague shall be in him, 
he shall be defiled; .he is unclean: he shall dwell alone; 
without the camp shall his habitation be.” 

James T. Johnston, Cajptain KE. 


ENGLISH LIBRARY AT THE ALIGARH COLLEGE. 


It is desired f;o establish a good library of English books 
at the Mahometan Anglo-Oriental College of Aligaijh, N. W. 
Provinces, India, an institution of native origin and independent 
of Government. 

This College is the fruit of a desire on tlio part of the 
Mahometan populations of India (of whom thijre are some fifty 
millions) to share in modern education, which (chiefly through 
religious j)^® 3 ^dice and national i)ride) tliey have so long 
diunned, but are now giving proof of an awakening to a sense 
of its great importance. 

Such a result is largely duo to tlie zeal displayed on* its 
behalf by Syed Ahmed Khan, the founder of this Aligarh 
College, a native gentleman of high social i)osition and personal 
character, whose loyalty to the British Crown was conspicuously 
shown during the Mutiny^ and Avhose great influence among fiis 
co-religionists has of late years been given to ^this promotion of 
education among them. 

The College (founded in 1874) has been located in sub- 
stantial Collegiate Buildings erected througli funds obtained 
mainly from Native Princes and others. Its students come from 
all parts of India to tho number of near ujxm 300, and, being 
cosmopolitan in its character, there are on its rolls members of 
different races and religions, such as Mahometans, Hindoos, 
Parsees, and others of India’s mlscollaneous jpopulations, all 
drawn together by this desire to obtain a collegiate education. 

A Committee of native gentlemen form its Board of Manage- 
ment ; but the Professors for the higher departments of "know- 
ledge are from English Universities, and the Principal is at this 
time of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. 

It needs no words to convey a sense of the value of the 
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opportunity thus afforded for br&ging; tbise young men of 
inffuehtial birth and character, and of vawd nationality and 
religion, under the powerful in&uenco of the literature of the 
English language they all fhus acquire. ^ 

Eor the furtherance of this object, it is desired to obtain 
and present to the College library a good collection of the 
worts of standard English authors in all branches of literary 
knowledge. * 

This cannot fail to prove a most acceptable and potential 
gift; for, as yet, their library possesses few of such works on 
its shelves. The Queen has been graciously pleased to give 
copies of her works. 

Donations in money or books towards this object will be 
willingly received 'by William Beck, 3 Glebe Place, Stoke 
Newington, N. ; or Joseph Beck, G8 Cornhill, London ; to 
which latter address any works on History, Voyages, Travels, 
Biography, or those of an Encyclopoedic, Theological, or Philo- 
sophic character may be sent, and will be dulyrforwarded. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The scheme for encouraging native youths to proceed to 
England for the purpose of completing their education at 
Oxford or Cambridge has at last taken definite form, after 
having been under consideration many years. The Government 
has announced its intention of founding six scholarships, each 
worth £200 yearly, tenable in England by persons coming under 
the statutory description of natives of India. The scholarships 
will be placed at the disposal of the Upiversities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras^ and Lahore in rotation. In announcing this 
scheme the Governor- General in Council records his acknow- 
ledgments to Pr&fessor Sir Monicr Williams, with whom it 
originated, and who has always taken a deep interest in 
measm-es designed to promote the educational progress of the 
natives. — Times. (Calcutta news.) 

We have the pleasure to report that at the recent Matriculation 
Examination of the Bombay University there were three Pars! 
ladies. One is granddaughter of Mr. Maneckjee Cursotjee, 
ox -Judge of the Small Cause Court, who founded the Alexandra 
School. The two others are daughters of Mr. Ardasir Framjae, 
a Solicitor of the High Court. All obtained high marks in the 
Examination. 

. A discussion meeting was held a few weeks ago, at Bangalore, 
amongst the Pundits of the Madevah oozmuunity, and it was 
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resolved that Brahn^s are allowed to make sea voyages. On 
a careful reference rto the Shas^rasy and religious books^ the 
Pundits found tl^at there is nothing said to prevent Brahmins 
from crossing the sea. 

The study of Vedic literature, and more particularly of the 
Rig-Veday is spreading more and more every year among 
native sti^ents in India. There is the edition of the Rig- 
Veda with* Mara^7«i and English translation, which was begun 
at Bombay in 1876. There is Dayananda Sarasvati’s edition of 
the Rig-Veda with translation and commentary in Sanskrit 
and Hindi, which is being carried on even after the great 
reformer’s death. And now wo have just received the first 
volume of a Bengali translation by E. C. Dutt, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, as well as a reprint of the text in Bengali letters. 
Mr. Dutt follows Sayawa’s commentary as edited by Prof. Max 
Miillor, except in passages where the native commentator is too 
glaringly wrong. Mr. Dutt’s work will, therefore, take the 
Same place in India which the late Prof. Wilson’s translation 
took in England, showing us how the ancient hymns were 
understood or misunderstood during the Middle Ages, probably 
ever since the renaissance of Sanskrit literature in the sixth 
century a.d. This is an important period in the development of 
religious thought in India, and interests native theologians and 
reformers even more than the attempts to discover the original 
meaning of tiro Vedic hymns, which have occupied for many 
years Sanskrit scholars in Europe. — Athencoim, 

- Nawab Abdul Lutoef has been summoned to Bhopal, to act 
as Dewan of that State. 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, B.A. Cantab, Barrister-at-Law, 
has been invited by the Lieutenant- Governor to become a 
Member of the Bengal Leglsfative Council. 

H.H. the Nizam has contributed , Es. 4,000 ‘towards the ex- 
pense of translating the MaMbJidrafd, 

M. E. Ky. P. S. Eamasawmy Mudaliar, C.I.E., has given 
Es. 1,000, from the interest of which a gold modal will be 
annually awarded to the .most successful student in Midwifery 
in the Madras Medical College, in commemoration of Hie Excel- 
lency the Marquis of Eipon’s visit to the city of Madras. The 
medal is open to all students of the Medical College, irrespective 
of nationality or creed. It will be awarded on the recommenda^ 
tion of the College Council. 

Sir Walter de Souza lately offered a certain number of scholar- 
ships to the .Calcutta Medical College, for enabling women who 
have no other means of subsistence to carry on medical study. 
Sir Walter’s generous offer had the full approbation of the 
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Countess of Dufferin ; but as a ^separate 4pbscription list was 
considered unadvisable, he has paid the am^nt that he intended 
to devote to the above object into Lady Dufierip’s Fund. 

A Female Training Colfege was formally opened at Bajkote 
by Colonel Nutt, Acting Political Agent, on December 30th. 
The funds for this College have been provided by subscriptions 
from the Kathiawar States, and the building of t^ late Art 
School has been utilised as a suitable place, with thiRiecesBary 
alterations, for the new institution. The College is called the 
Barton Female Training College, after Colonel Barton. 

Professor A. M. Kunte, M.D., of Bombay, has established in 
that city a manufactory for preparing lucifer matches. The 
scheme is said already to be a commercial success. The chemir 
cals used are of Indian origin, and the whole process, including 
the making of boxes, is carried on in the manufactory. 

The Public Health Society at Calcutta has arranged a course 
of lectures by medical men on x>ractical questions of public 
interest. Dr. McLeod was to give a Lecture on Milk ; Dr. 
Harvey on Vaccination ; and Dr. K.‘D. Chose on Underground 
Sewerage. Dr. Harvey has also adapted to the conditions of 
Indian life a tract on the treatment of Infants, which will be 
issued shortly. The lion. Prokash Lall has made a donation 
of Bs. 200 to the Society. 

A monthly Magazine called Bang a Bala^ on Female Education, 
has been issued in Bengal, edited by Babu K. C. Basu. 

M. "R. SWasankara Pandiab, BA., editor of the Hindu 
Excelsior Series, has brought out Angleya Lohohti Vajravali ; or, 
llie Diamond NocMace of English Frovcrls^ containing the best 
English proverbs, with their Teliigu and English meanings, ex- 
planations and Sanskrit equivalents. It is intended as a class 
book for students. 

The Calcutta ^5chool of Art is keeping up its excellent work, and 
the number of sthdents on the rolls is increased from 139 to 157, 
An industry hitherto uiikown in Bengal lias been introduced for 
the first time during the year, in the x>roduction of specimens of 
engraved and chased brass ware, copied from exhibits in the late 
Calcutta Exhibition and in the Museum in Chauringhi. 

Babu Shripad Babajee Thakur, B.C.S., has set an example 
to his community by marrying “ out of caste,*' that is, by accept- 
ing a bride not exactly of his own caste. 

In December a successful afternoon reception for Hindu, 
Mahomedau, and English ladies was held by Mrs. Dunc^, at 
Madras, in connection with the Madras Branch of the Ncitional 
Indian Association. Some work for the Exhibition was shown, 
and liyeljr games were played by the younger ladies with gy^at , 
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enjoyment. The endedf with a Christmas tree, lighted, and 
loaded with fruit, trackers, and Bweets, whioh were distributed 
to everyone. About seventy were ^present. Mrs. Brander.has 
continued her Saturday parties, at whioh she always provides 
some pleasant entertainment. 

We ^ve the pleasure to announce that Professor Monier 
Williarm^ Boden Professor of Sanskrit, has received the 
honour of Knighthood. 

PEESONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. B. K. Basu and Mr. N. P. Sinha were among the sncceBS- 
ful candidates in the late Competitive Examination for H. M. 
Indian Medical Service. Mr. B. K. Basu stood fourth with 
3,105 marks, and Mr. N. P. Sinha eighth, wdth 2,900 marks. 

Mr. Syud Mohammed Israil was called to the Bar on Jan. 26th. 

Mr. M. Mrthdi - Hassan (Christ’s College) and Mr. N. D. 
AUbless (Gains) have passed in the Additional Subjects of the 
Previous Examination for the Ilonour Degree of the University 
of Cambridge in Class II. 

Two of the three annual Silver Medals of the Cobden Club 
have been awarded to Ambikacharan Chatto-padhyay, who 
stood first in Political Economy in the M.A. Examination at the 
University of Calcutta, and Framji Kavasji Banaji, of Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay University, who in the B.A, Examination 
took the highest number of marks in Political Economy, 

A new Freemasons’ Lodge for the Province of Middlesex 
has been founded bv Mr. D. P. Cama, Mr. N. D. Fracia, 
Mr. H. D. Cama, Mr. D. 0. Dharwar, Mr. S. M.' Kaka, and four 
English gentlemen. It is called the Cama” Lodge, and was 
consecrated in December by the Provincial * Grand Master for 
Middlesex. Mr. D. P. Cama was on that occasion installed 
Deputy Provincial Grand Master of Middlesex. 

JOepm'iwres, — Mr, Kharsundas Chubildas, for a visit to 
Bombay on account of health, with the hope of returning to 
continue his studies in England; Mr. N. Jaya Eao, for Madrjas; 
Mr, A. B. Master, for Bombay. 

We acknowledge with thanks a Leciurti on Child Mtirrig^e 
an^ Enforced Widowhood,” by Eev. T. E. Slater, Bangr^ore ; 

a Collection of Papers having reference to the Bill legal- 
ising Eemarriage of Hindu Widows, compiled by Partdit 
Narayan Keshav Vaidya; printed at the Mazagon Press, 
Bomb 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of tlie National Indian Association 
was held on Monday, March 15th, in Willis’s Eoorns, St. 
James’s, at 4 p.m. His Itoyal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
presided on the occasion, and there was a large attendance. 
Among those present were the Countess of Iddesleigh, Lady 
Agnes McLeod, General Lord Mark Kerr, Sir Charles and 
Lady Turner, Lieut. - General Sir Eichard Meade, Major- 
General Chesney, J. B. Knight, Escp, Eyre B. Powell, Esq., 
Sir Eichard Couch, M. Hameed Ullah, Esq., Surgeon -General 
and Mrs. Balfour, Dr. Beddoe, Miss Temple, Dr. Payne, 
General Sir William Wyllie, Surgeon -General and Mrs. 
Cornish, Mr. and Mrs. M. J). Cama, Lieut-General Pollard, 
Mrs. Scott, I). F. Carmichael, Esq., Mrs. Woodrow, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hunter Adam, N. P. Sinha, Esq., ?>. Chakravarti, Esq., 
Khushwakt Eai, Esq., Major-General ana Mrs. Macdonald, Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Wood, G. B. Munshi, Esq., Eev. James Long, 
Nathaniel WaterM, Esq., and many others interested in India. 

Tlie fifteenth Annual Eeport of the Association was 
distributed in the room. 

The Earl of Iddesleioii said : Your Koyal Highness, 
my lords, ladies, and gentlemen, — I had understood that the 
Eeport for the past year would have been read to you before 
I was called upon to move that it should be adopted, printed, 
and circulated. Probably it will be sufficient if I assume 
that^hose who are present have either now received, or will 
in a short time receive, copies of that Eeport. I needpnot 
Bay that it is so full of interesting matter that it will wel] 
recompense you for the trouble of perusing it. In the mean. 

14 
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time you will hai'^e brought before you, by those who are 
more practically acquainted than ^ am myself with the work 
of th^ Association, some account of its general policy, of the 
ineasures which have been taken in pursuance of it during 
the past year, and of the success which has so far attended 
those efforts. It rests with me to say only a few words in 
support of what I understand to be the general objects and the 
general principles of this Association. 1 am (juitp sure they 
are of a character wliich imist couiinend the Association to 
all who take an interest in our Indian Empire. I am quite 
free to say that they ought to commend themselves to the 
approval and to the hearty good will of all who take aji 
interest in the Eritisli Empire itself ; for tli(^ principles which 
underlie the Association are a])plicable, 1 tlunk, to the rela- 
tions of this country with all the ])arts of tlie em])ire, which 
is scattered over "the wdiole surface of the globe. Of course, 
they apply witli peculiar force to onr relations with India ; but 
they apply also to our l elatioiis with our colonies and with our 
dependencies ; because it is t)f the higliest importance that, 
in the maintenance of our inij)crial position, we should as a 
nation do that which this Assoination, in its measure, attempts 
to do for us as regards India, — that is, we should bring about 
and encourage friendly relations and good mutual umlerstand- 
iug between inliabitants of all parts of her Majesty’s dominions. 
I need not say tliat ignorance on sucli matters, and want of 
appreciation of the ditlicuilties and of the ])ecuUarities of 
different parts of our ejn])ire, .are dee])ly to be ijei>lored. 
When wa find such .ignpnince exists, we ouglit to strive to 
remove it by every means iji our powei*. You will agree with 
me when I say there are different ’^legrecs of ignorance with 
regard to our Indian iuiipir(\ and they produce different 
kinds* but very serious kinds, of mischief. Jn the first place, 
there is the ignorance of those who know nothing at all about 
India, and to wliom it is simply a name. They may perhaps 
see occasionally some Indian productions, or tliey may from 
time to time hear of India through relatives or friends who 
have been in that country ; but it really presents to them no 
substantial idea at all. I remember a gentleman who knew, 
both this country and India very well, and wdio occasionally 
used rather good metaphors, and I heard him say he knew 
many people who had no other idea of India than that it 
was a country inhabited by natives and kept in order by 
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punkahs ! And the prevalenee of such iiJformation, or want 
of it, when you consider what is the distribiftion of political 
power in this country, whaf arc the weight and force brought 
to bear by the masses of the country upon the administration 
of the empire, is rather serious to contemplate ; because, 
without entering into questions of a political character, every- 
body must see that it must be a misfortune if, in tlie metro- 
polis of the country, there is a want of knowledge of the 
true state and condition of the countries that are affected by 
our political action or legislation. Perhaps the kind of ignor- 
ance T am speaking of is the least important kind of ignorance, 
bad as it is ; for, alter all, the ])eo[de who have not advanced 
further than that, or l)eyond tlie information given to children 
in Board ‘Schools, — these pe()j)le are conscious of their own 
ignorance, and, being conscious of it, they may be trusted, if 
they do not help matters forward, at least not to interfere 
and meddle to do lianu. But what is worse sometimes is, 
that there are people, with good iiiteuiions and with a certain 
limited amount of knowledge, who think they know a great 
deal more than they do, who are for rushing in and dealing 
with problems of a most delicate and most important cliarac- 
ter with a want of knowledge, a want of tact and of proper 
consideration, which makes their interference, not good, hut 
simply dtJplorable. You will find there are many peojde who 
have? a sort of idea thet India is all one uniform country, 
like Middlesex or Yoikshire, only a great deal larger; they 
suppose it to be inhabited by persons of the same race, the 
same character, the same language, and the same creed. 
There are otliers»who think and speak of India as if it were 
some New Zealawd or Australia that had been (Hscovered of 
late years, which had no civilisation and no institutions of its 
own, and who are utterly unaware, when they speak of what 
is to be done for India, that it has a history, a great history, a 
civilisation, and a great civilisation, of its own, — that it has a 
history which shows tliat it ought to take a very foremost place 
among the great historical civilisations of the world. It is 
clear that nnhiss we understand and appreciate these things, 
it is impossible for us to deal properly with questions afi[*ect-, 
ing Such a country as India. I cannot help likening India 
to the impression said to be given by that great architectural 
monument, the Taj Mahal, of which every Indian is so justly 
proud. Fergusson says, in his history and description of 
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that magnificent building, that^ it has often been described 
and photographed, but that tlie attention of the people is 
drawn to it still, and it is impossible to convey to any one 
who has not seen it any real idea of what it is ; for, he says, 
not only do we see the unrivalled delicacy of the work and 
the great beauty of the materials, but, above. all other things,, 
we see the complexity of the design. And it is because we 
fail to see sufficiently in India, not only the beauty of the 
materials and the delicacy of the workmanship, but also the 
complexity of the design, that we fail sometimes sufficiently 
to appreciate the problems that are before us. I understand 
that the object of this Association is, in its measure — in a 
small way it may be at present, but in a way which will lead 
to that which is more important — to remedy the state of 
things to which I have alluded, by endeavouring to make the 
people of India and the people of England understand one 
another. One of the objects of the Association is to increase 
the knowledge of India in England. I hope I may not be 
wrong in saying that I presume the objects of the Association 
are both to increase the knowledge of India by Englishmen 
and to increase the knowledge of England by Indians; be- 
cause these are substantially two views of the same matter, 
and without either of these functions the discharge of the 
other would be imperfect. I have ventured to give you a 
comparison as to the sort of impression which the aspect of 
India as a whole seemed to make upon myself. I will give 
you another illustration of what I think sometimes must be 
the impression which an Indian may receive of this country 
when he first comes into it. Some years ago there was a 
heavy fog extended over London. , A friend of mine was 
feeling his way along, when a stranger ran Against him, and 
asked, “ Can you tell me where I am ? ’’ “ Yes,” replied my 

friend ; “ you are in Baker Street.” " Where is Baker Street?”' 
“It runs out of Portrnan Square.” “Where is Portman 
Square ? ” Upon which my friend said, “ Do you not know 
London, sir ? ” And the reply was, “ No ; I never was in 
London before ; and if it is like this, I do not think I shall 
ever come back to it.” That is the sort of darkness one can 
imagine an Indian, who had not been prepared for what he^ 
would meet with here, would feel himself plunged in when 
brought into a great metropolis like London, without a guide 
or a friend, or any one to point out to him where to go, and 
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perhaps with others to do him«aischief andPlead him where he 
had better not go. All thifi would be, not onl^ to be deplored, 
but it would be highly dangerous in its influence upon the 
peculiar relations between this country and India. If this 
Association can do anything to improve those relations, to 
'^increase the knowledge which each has of the other, to open 
channels of communication between nations which are so 
widely separated, then I say it is about a blessed work, and 
a work that ought to be forwarded by every means in our 
power. I see that the work of this Association is twofold : 
it not only takes action in England, but it also takes action 
in India. You desire in England to adopt such methods as 
can be devised for making Englishmen acquainted with India, 
for introducing Indians who come over here into English 
society, for letting them see what ore the points di interest in 
our empire, and fur explaining to them the secret of the 
greatness of England. In all that you have a wwk to do 
which an English Association can do very well, an4 in which, 
if it makes mistakes, it can correct them. You have 
also other work you have undertaken to do: it involves 
action, not in England, but in India ; and there we find the 
Association is doing an excellent w’ork through its branches. 
You re(|uire to be very careful that they take no steps 
without sufficient consideration, so as not to produce any 
misunderstanding in the country. In England you cS-n always 
explain what is wrong. We have a press which is able, not 
only to explain what is wrong, but even to make pretty 
severe remarks upon it. In India -no Kloubt there is also a 
press ; but in Iiulia you require a great deal of caution, lest 
you should unwittingly, from mere ignorance, take a wrong 
step and commit this country to a policy which it ought not 
to pursue in relation to India. I am very glad to see that 
the methods adopted by this Association are methods which 
are recognised as being without danger and without difficulty, 
and that the branches act as far as possible in concert and in 
harmony with the Government in India, at the same time 
being independent of it, and not making the Government 
responsible for any errors which may be accidentally com- 
mitted. I believe such a system of working as that is good, 
and by co-operating with the Government you avoid that 
which would be or might be most dangerous in what may be 
called a reforming society — ^the risk of bringing about any 
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apparent collision lietween the Association and the governing 
power. We must consider what the governing power in 
India ds, — how important it is to maintain it in the eyes of 
the people, and how important it is, for the sake of maintain- 
ing it, that there should be no misunderstanding between its 
agents and the benevolent agents of this Association. £ut,« 
on the other hand, there is very great advantage derived from 
having an Association which is not a Government Association, 
but winch is u orking in harmony with the Government of 
the clay, which is itself independent, and which can b^ more 
easily and more economically managed than Government 
action can bo. I naturally take this opportunity of expressing 
luy personal pleasure at linding myself speaking on behalf of 
an Association which is carrying on the w’ork of Miss Mary 
Carpenter, \vilh whom for many years 1 had the pleasure 
of frequent couifnunication. I should (“eel myself wanting 
in proper feeliug if 1 did ncft take the earliest opportunity of 
saying how much 1 think India is indebted to her for her 
self-deiij’ing and self-sacriticing efforts to promote the welfare 
of that country. I rejoice to have had the opportunity of 
speaking in favour of an Association in connection with 
which her name is so prominent. In conclusion, I move the 
adoption and circulation of the IJeport. 

In supporting tlie iiesolution, Mr. Tiioknton, C.S.L, 
said that, during the year, the Committee had taken an im- 
portant step in furtherance of the aims of the Association, by 
undertaking, upon certain conditions, tJie superintendence of 
Indian students coinmiited to their care by parents or 
guardians in India. The number of such students was 
increasing greatly, and it was believed tliat the arrangement 
would supply a great want. The scheme had been very 
favourably received in India, and was being worked in con- 
cert with a Society founded for similar objects by Lord 
Northbrook. With reference to Female Education, Mr. 
Thornton quotcjd the statistics of the late Indian census to 
show' that education in India, though it had been very suc- 
cessful up to a certain point, had made little impression on 
the mass of the people, and had not penetrated the house- 
hold. Tlius, in the l^unjab ifr w'as found, after thirty-five 
years of educational work, that in nearly nine-tenths of the 
households, Urdu — the language of literature and education 
— was not spoken, but some lingua rustica which had no 
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literature worthy of the naniQi The educrftion of girls would 
ultimately affect whole hojiseholds, and elevate and improve 
the many good influences which already existed in Indian 
homes. The recent movement in favour of the extension of 
medical aid to Indian women, through the medium of women 
doctors, had been long advocated by the Association, The 
necessity for it was proved by the excessive mortality of Indian 
women as compared with men, which led to the enormous 
preponderance of the male sex shown in the ligures of the 
Census Jieturns, especially in Northern and Central India. 
It was calculated that, in the rniijab alone, the excess mor- 
tality of women as compared with men amounted to o0,000 
deaths a year; and one of the principal causes was the im- 
proper and inade(piate medical treatment of women, owing 
to the strong feeling existing against the employment of 
male practitioners in such crises. How seriously this 1‘eeling 
operated, in depriving women of proper medical aid, would 
be seen from the lact that in the disp«ujsaries and hospitals of 
the Punjab, wliich gave relief in 1884 to 1,500,000 patients, 
only one-fiftli of tlie patients were females.^ The Committee 
were glad to say that JTiss Bielby, whose claims and (Quali- 
fications they had the pleasure of bringing to tlie notice of 
the Lieutenant-Gcjvernor of tlu^ Punjab, has been appointed, 
by the Municipal Committee oi Lahore, Medical Superinten- 
dent of the Women's Hospital recently established in that 
town. Mr. Thornton enlarged on several points in the Jteport, 
and made an appeal for increased subscriptions. He stated 
that the receipts of the Association sligwed a satisfactory im- 
provement as ccynpared with last year, owing to contributions 
received fit)ni tl^ie JMaharnja of Jeypore and other Chiefs of 
India. But, notwithstanding rigid ectmorny, the funds were 
insufficient to enable the Committee to carry out adequately 
the work they had before them. 

Mr. J. J. Gazdak ; After the exhaustive speeches you 
have heard, it is unnecessary for nui to say many words in 
support of the Kesolutioii. But I should like to make 
remark upon two subjects that have been mentioned. With 
regard to education, no doubt the Government, for a number 
of years, by what I may be permitted to call a system of 
bribes, in the shape of scholarships and other inducements, 
has encouraged the education of boys; and in this it has 
done a noble work. But the Government left the question 
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of female educatiob, which is. one of a delicate character, 
for the initiative of private individuals. Until twenty 
years *ago, female education in India was in a very 
rudimentary state. At that time there came out to 
India the noble lady to whom reference was made so 
feelingly by Lord Iddesleigh — I mean Miss Carpenter. 
I remember the three occasions on which she visited India, 
and the enthusiasm with which she advocated the cause of 
female education. Since then the movement in its favour 
has extended throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and female education has continued to progress. 
This Association, as you have been already told, was founded 
mainly through Miss Carpenter’s instrumentality. True to 
the policy of that beneficent founder, this Association has 
continued, sometimes with very limited means at its com- 
mand, but still tlirough good repute and evil repute it has 
always continued to assist the cause of female education by 
prizes and scholarships, and other methods. The branches 
of this Association in India are continuing to superintend 
that work, and are giving it noble aid indeed. As regards 
the promotion of social intercourse between the people of the 
two countries, such intercourse is on the increase ; and, as a 
result, female education is bound to come in the long run. 
The rigid exclusion of politics, and of everything savouring 
of politics, from the Association, makes its platform broad 
enough for the people of the two countries to meet and 
interchange their ideas, and thus to promote that good under- 
standing which is so advantageous to both. This is done by 
the pleasant reunions wdiich have been retmed to. It may 
be truly said, and my experience (!ionfirms it, that^the people 
of India coming to this country have been received with 
open amjs, and warmly welcomed. Eut how about India? 
Does the same intercourse take place in India ? Some 
eighteen years ago, before 1 left India, I thought it as 
impossible to bring* about that social intercourse as it was to 
mix oil and w ater. I am rejoiced to say I was mistaken ; 
and, thanks to this Association, social intercourse is now 
taking place frequently even in India itself. This is due 
principally to the activity of the I^dy Secretaries of the 
Branches and of the Association. As to the advantages 
resulting from such intercourse, they are obvious, and have 
been so eloquently placed before you that I should not feel 
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justified in taking up your iime by dwelling upon them. 
I have great pleasure in^supporting the Eesolution befoiie 
you. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report was then 
put, and carried unanimously. 

The Eoyal Chairman said that, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Earl of Northbrook, on account of the death 
of a' relation, Professor Sir Monier Williams would move 
the next Eesolution. 

Professor Sir M. Monier-Williams said : I must ask 
your indulgence, as I am suddenly called upon to take the 
place of one of the ablest Governor-Generals of India. 
Still, I claim to yield to no one in my desire to promote a 
better knowledge of India in England, and a better know- 
ledge of England in India. There is a very good Sanskrit 
word which means oTiA-pointcd ; and for the last forty years 
my one aim, my one |X)int, has been the same as that of this 
Association; viz., to draw England and India closer together. 
As some of you know, I have been much interested in trying 
to establish at the University of Oxford an. Indian Institute, 
the aims and objects of which are very similar to the aims 
and objects of this Association. In 187o I was in India, at 
the same time as the Ihince of Wales, and I was surprised to 
find, from conversation with His Eoyal Highness, with what 
success he had studied the people of India. Two years ago 
I was again in India, and had the honour of meeting His 
Eoyal Highness, your Chairman ; and I found in him exactly 
the same determination to study ajid understand the people 
of India. His Eoyal Highness was further engaged in the 
study of Hindogtaui. In the Bodleian Library there are 
exercise books of Queen Elizabeth and of Edward VI.; and 
they show that there is no royal road to the acquisition of 
Latin. Both these princes had to write their Latin exercises, 
and no doubt the Chairman had to do the same thing in 
studying Hindostani, of which he acquired such a knowledge 
that he passed aii examination in it like any ordinary 
student. With such examples as the Chairman and the 
Prince of Wales, and that of Miss Carpenter, with whom 
I was a good deal associated in India, this Association may 
be encouraged to persevere in its policy of drawing England 
end India closer together, and promoting in each a bettor 
knowledge of the other. I have great pleasure in moving 
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‘‘ That the objects and work of ^the National Indian Associa- 
tion in England and India deserve the cordial support of all 
who desire the educational and so(Sal progress of India.” 

Mr.* A. CRorr, C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction in 
Bengal, in seconding the Kesolution said : I could hardly have 
ventured to accept the invitation to address this meeting if it 
had not been suggested to me that my connection for twenty 
years with the Education Department in India would enab]^ me 
to state some facts which might be useful. My actual experience 
is limited to Bengal ; but the conditions of social life in India 
do not differ so widely but that inferences that may be drawn 
from the circumstances of one province may be fairly held to be 
applicable, in a greater or less degree, to the other provinces. In 
Bengal, while there are a million and a half of pu})ils of all classes 
over whom the Education Department exercises more or less 
control, of these only 75,000 are girls, or one girl feu* every twenty 
boys. Again, tlie*vast majority of girls are in the lowest stage of 
primary instruction ; the number wdio advance to a higher stage 
is practically (luite insignilicant. Lastly, nearly all the girls are 
under male teachers, whether in mixed schools or in purely girls' 
schools, for it is difficult to find a woman capable of teaching or 
trained to it. It is thus clear how little has been done for 
female education, and how much remains to bo done ; the 
field is practically uutilled. The education of girls falls short in 
quantity, in quality, and in teaching power. IStany experiments 
have been made with the view' of supplying the doliciency of 
teachers. Efforts have been made to utilise native Christian 
women as teachers. They are free from the necessity of infant 
or early marriage ; and there is little practical objection on the 
score of their creed. hfive also tried to utilise Hindoo widows, 
"We should rejoice if we could do anything to alleviate their lot ; 
but women who become widows at a mature age, end possibly 
after a life S 2 )ent in ignorance of letters, do not turnish 2 )romi 8 iD^ 
material for the sujqdy of teachers. It is, in fact, a hopeless task 
to attempt to convert any class of persons wholesale into teachera 
merely because they command our sympathy. We have tried 
these jdans and other plans too, but all our efforts bave 
practically failed, partly because a professional teacher requires 
to have a long and c.'irly training and a & 2 >ecial aptitude for the 
work, and* partly, I may say chiefly, for another reason. It is> 
that the idea of an iude 2 )eiident career for women is as yet 
unfamiliar to the Indian mind. We must live in the hope that 
the idea will become more familiar as time goes on and civiliza* 
tion advances. We must go on educating as many girls as we 
can, in the hope that, as education spreads, there may spxdn^ up 
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an effective demand for female teachers, and’in the further hope 
that, in the varied circumstancesiof naiive life and societj, there 
may be found an increasing j;iumber of young w?>men willing to 
take the position of teachers and keep up a supply equal fo the 
demand. Meanwhile we must go on as we are doing with male 
teachers and mixed schools ; and in mixed schools in Bengal we 
hud a great advantage — chiefly this, that there is a spirit of 
robust emulation which springs up between the boys and the 
girls when they are taught the same subjects together. The 
examinations and scholarships are open to all alike. Girls in 
many parts are able to hold their own, and in some districts 
they are coming away at the head of the competition. I have 
spoken of the inferior quality of the instruction received by girls 
generally, and of the low standard they reach. That leads me 
to the deep-lying and permanent cause, the early ago at which 
they marry. At six or seven they are married, or, as we should 
say, betrothed- . For a little longer they remaiijL in their father’s 
house and attend school ; but at ten they are withdrawn to enter 
upon the duties of family life. This custom is too deeply seated 
to be easily uprooted. There is a gleam of hope in the emulation 
which is springing up between boys and girls. If a girl finds 
that by staying at school another year she has a chance of taking 
a good place at the examination, she urges lie’r father to let her 
stay, and her father often finds it possible to give his consent. 
We are beginning to hear that girls are allowed to stay till they 
are eleven, twelve, and thirteen. Of course such girls are 
found to be the most promising and successful pupils we have. 
This last year is of the utmost importance in the education of 
the girls. However rudimentary may be the education they 
have received, the benefit is seen in the training of the next 
generation. Still, the obstacle of early. marriage does not account 
for the small number of girls at school. More potent is the 
indifference of thq ordinary native of India to female education. 
The whole system of social and domestic lile in India ignores 
the necessity of education for women. I might go further, and 
say it is based on the denial of the necessity for it. The great 
majority of the men, with exceptions whicJi we are glad to 
recognise, are prejudiced against female education, as apparently 
irreconcilable with the maintenance of the existing social 
framework. Even many gentlemen who profess liberal and 
enlightened views with regard to female education do very little 
to put them into practice. I am afraid the same feelings and 
practice are not unknown even among oificers of the Education 
Department, whose duty it is to establish girls’ schools. The 
belief prevails that a little learning unfits women generally for 
domestic duties. The liberal principles which these gentlemen 
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frequently profess ;come into conflict, as they imagine, with the 
conditions on which depend their domestic happiness and 
comfort. But are we to blame them too severely? I firmly 
believe that if the men of India were suddenly to find all the 
women educated, and, still more, all the old social conditions 
properly adjusted to the new state of things, they would welcome 
the change. It is the long period of transition that troubles them ; 
they fear that it will be attended with social difiiculties. The natives 
have been in earnest and have shown enterprise about the educa- 
tion of boys. The whole primary system is maintained by native 
agency. For every secondary school established by the State, 
there are eight established and maintained by native gentlemen 
or native committees. For every college the State maintains, 
there is a college established and maintained by purely private 
agency, either by missionary societies or by native munificence 
and co-operation. What can the National Indian Associa- 
tion do to remedy the state of things existing as to girls? 
We can sedulously foster the smallest beginnings of female 
education. We can point to results. We can ask native gentle- 
men whether they do not see the results in the superior capa- 
city of the educated women of India, and we know what the 
answer will be. — A great advance has been made in the higher 
education of women, both general and professional. The 
University of Calcutta has opened its doors to women. Two 
Bengali ladies have taken the degree of B.A., and six more are 
now reading for the same degree. One young lady has achieved 
the further triumph of taking the -degree of M.A., with honours 
in English literature. My imj)reasion is, that this is the first 
lady who has received that degree from any University. Women 
have been admitted to the Medical College and the Medical 
Schools, and there are' now five ladies who are reading the full 
Course for the Medical Degree in the Medical College at Calcutta, 
after passing the first examination in Arts at the Calcutta 
University. Sir Rivers Thompson, the Governor of Bengal, has 
offered to every lady who adopts a medical career a scholarship 
of £2 per month for the full course of five years. Now this 
Association can do a great deal. We in India shall cordially 
welcome its aid. The Government Department, with which I am 
connected, does not undervalue the help which can be rendered 
by a private Association. The whole system of Government 
education is based on the principle of fostering private enterprise. 
In that respect Bengal can challenge comparison with any 
province of the empire. The Department of Education does not 
seek to make itself permanent as a teaching body. On the 
TOntrary, it seeks to reduce itself in the present, and to abolish 
itself in the future. Its highest triumphs will have been 
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achieved when it has brought the natives o| India to carry 
their own education, of course with the supei:viBion and assistance 
of the State. 1 do not now •refer to the great* State Colleges. 
Without them the work of the State in its highest forms cannot 
be carried on ; they are matters of State concern, too important 
and too costly to be entrusted to private enterprise. We look for- 
ward to the time when private associations shall do the whole work, 
leaving the supervision, control, and provision of supplementary 
funds to be made by the State. This Association can perform a 
valuable service in appealing to the public for funds ; and it has 
before it, among other obj ects, the great field of Zenana instruction. 
The great missionary societies have carried on the work of 
instruction by means of Zenana agencies, the object of which is 
to carry on in the Zenana the education received at school. The 
Association detaches itself from religious instruction, and 1 do 
not see why an Association, establfshed and conducted on such 
principles, should not achieve a great success. I wish this 
Association evei’y success. With its aims and objects we cannot 
but sympathise, for they are identified with that brighter day 
which is surely in store for the women of India. 

Mr. Pundit Bisuan Narayan Dab, In supporting the Eesolu- 
tion, said: It is imi)088ible to overrate the importance of the work 
which this Association has undertaken to do, and which is every 
day being more and more appreciated by the educated classes in 
India. Its object is not simply to stimulate the energies of the 
Indians in the direction of social reform, but it is also to create 
in the hearts of the English people a sympathetic interest in 
and intercourse with Indians, so as to commend to them what* 
ever may tend to the elevation of our fellow- subjects in the 
East. Considering the present state of affairs in India, I am 
inclined to think that the more fully •these objects are realised, 
through whatQver#agency, the closer and stronger will grow the 
ties between Engird and India, and upon this depends in a large 
measure the permanent integrity of the British Empire. If you 
were to ask me what is the best thing you have given us, I 
should say, **Not railways, telegraphs, post-offices, or hospitals: 
these are all good things, for which we should be thankful ; but 
you have given us something better, which perhaps no other 
people could have given us, — something which I consider the 
noblest fruit of your rule in India, — I mean a system of popular 
education.” It is a boon for which we Indians can never be too 
grateful to you, and upon the right use of which depends in a 
large measure our mental and "Social advancement. This educa- 
tion has wrought, and is working, two most remarkable changes 
in India. The first change is that, the Indians becoming con- 
scious of a new life, old superstitions are gradually being loosened 
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upon their minds, ^nd a new wmrld of ideas is opening up before 
them. The caste system is not*so rigid as it was a quarter of a 
century ago. I riestly domination exists — at least, amongst the 
educated classes — only in name. Female education, though yet 
in a very backward state, is gradually becoming popular 
amongst the people. Men are beginning to feel the importance 
of social changes to suit the altered circumstances of the age. 
They ore beginning to see that no country can make any reEd 
progress where women are kept in a state of abject ignorance 
and servitude ; and nothing but English education could have 
wrought this change. But there is another change, equally 
important and useful, which this education is bringing about in 
India. I believe I am expressing the general sentiment of 
educated Indians when I say that for the permanent security of 
the British Empire in India, and for the permanent wellbeing 
and progress of India, it is ne^^essary that there should exist a 
perfect mutual a^jcord and sympathy between the English and 
the Indians ; and I can assure you that there* is no class of 
Indians which feels itself so bound to you by ties of alfection 
and gratitude as tlio educated class. The educated Indians fully 
appreciate the good tljat'you have done to tlieir countrj^; they 
appreciate the salutary change that you have wrought upon their 
habits and ideas. It is those who have been brought up in English 
colleges, and not those unacquainted with your life and thought, 
who fully appreciate the advantages of modern civilization ; 
and because they see the good you have done, and are every day 
doing, to their country, — because they aj)preciate the advantages 
of social and political liberty, — they, more than any other class 
of Indians, feel themselves bound to you by tlie strongest ties of 
afiectiou and gratitude. In order that those tics may bo made 
still stronger and inoro durable, it is necessary that the English 
people should exert themselves more fully».Than they have 
hitherto done for the diffusion of education in, India, — that they 
should lend their support to any agency working for the same 
end. The National Indian Association is, in my humble opinion, 
that agency. It lias for its object the advancement of educa- 
tion and social progrt^ss in India; it has l)een doing its work 
for the last fifteen j ears ; and it has, I am most happy to say,- 
done an immense amount of good to India, botli directly, by 
giving prizes and scholarships to Indian children in English 
schools, and indirectly, by stimulating the energies of educated 
Indians in the direction of social reform. We can never be too 
grateful to those English ladies’^and gentlemen who, through 
this Association, are so zealously, so vigorously, and so disin- 
^H^estedly exerting themselves for the social and intellectual 
regeneration of India. Those of you who are interested in the 
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welfare of your fellow-subjects in the Ea^t, — who wish that 
250,000,000 people should be raised from their- degraded position 
to a higlior level, — who wis]^ that they should Be drawn to., you 
closer and closer, to love you, and respect you, and feel g/at^ul 
tp y(jfu, — those of you who are for sweetening, expanding, and 
exalting their social life, — those of you who have these things 
dear at heart can do no better than lend your earnest support 
and symiJathy tf> an Association which, under the wise care and 
management of those who are acquainted with the present state 
of India, is endeavouring most steadfastly and most earnestly to 
promote tlio cause of education and social reform in tliat country. 
The cliicf moveiiumts in India at the present day are those re-* 
lating to medical women, female education, and the visiting Europe 
by Indian youths for the purpose of study. Anyone who is at all 
acquainted with tiie present state of India can at once see the ex- 
treme usefulness of the medical movement, as well as of that for 
female education, which is a new movement, rc^piiring an extra- 
ordinary amount of encouragement* Christian missions are, in a 
way, trying to dilfuse education among ludiaii women ; but, for 
certain reasoTis which I need not explain at this moment, it is 
not a very sTriooth work for them to carry on. The chief thing 
is that we want female education on a purely secular basis ; and 
the National Indian Association has in a measure advanced the 
cause of female eilucatioii by granting j'U'izos and scholarships 
to Indian girls reading in English schools, and even to Indian 
lady teachers for learning their work in Training Colleges. I 
wish the Government would follow the example of this Associa- 
tion, and give more encouragement to Indian scliooimistresaes, 
and grant more scholarships and prizes to Indian girls, than 
it has done hitherto. The movement for young Indians 
coming over to this country for the.pui»p()se of study cannot 
fail to be of great benefit to India. While, on the one hand, 
it is breaking dqwn caste barriers, and dcstro^dug old aud 
antiquated suptjrstitious notions and customs amongst the people ; 
on the other hiind, it is infusing new life into Indian society, and 
bridging over gradually that gulf — that intellectual gulf — which 
separates tlie Indians from the English. Full of advantages as 
this movement is, still Indian parents are not very zealous in 
sanding their sons to England ; and one of the chief reasons of 
this is, that they do nf)t know at present who is to take care of 
their sons in a strange and distant land. To meet this want, 
the National Indian Assodation has formed a SuperintendencQ 
Committee, that will take charge of young Indians coming over 
hero to study, give them advice, and report their progress from 
time to time to their parents. These are the different thiugsi 
which this Association has undertaken to do ; and whether it 
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will succeed in its ojbjects depends main^ upon the sympathy and 
co-operatk)>n of these Jndians and Englii^men^iB^ho are interested 
in the welfare df Indian 1 hope the interest which the English 
people have begun to take in our social progress will 'go on 
increasing; and I have no doubt that if the objects of this 
Association be fully realised, — and it is^ the duty of every 
earnest-minded Indian and Englishman to realise them as far as 
possible and as soon as possible, — an enqrmous impetus will be 
g^ven to our education and reform movements. In conclusion, 
1 have to express my extreme pleasure in supporting the Besolu- 
tion moved by Sir Monier Williams, and my heartfelt sympathy 
with the aims and objects of this Association. 

The Resolution was then put and agreed to unanimously. 

Lord Hobhouse : I rise to propose a Resolution which I am 
certain every one in the room will be eager to support — a vote 
of thanks to our Chairman. How laboriously ho has qualified 
himself to understand and deal with Indian subjects you have 
heard to-day from Sir Monier Williams. I will only add that it is a 
very great gratification to the subjects of the Queen of England 
and the Empress of India when she herself, or any one of her 
family, comes forward to testify the interest they feel in what 
concerns the welfare of the Indian people. If it were an hour 
earlier, I would add a little by way of illustration of the mode in 
which this Association is working, and is intending to work, for 
the welfare of the Indian people ; but, as the hour is what it is, 
and as you must all be desirous to hear the Chairman himself, I am 
sure you will agree with me that I shall do wisely by preserving 
ulence and simply moving the vote of thanks. 

Lord Napieb op Magdala : Your Royal Highness, my lords, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it affords me very great gi'atification to 
have the opportunity of seconding the Resolution which has been 
proposed. It is exceedingly fortunate for this country and for 
the people of India that Her Majesty’s sons, should visit India 
and make themselves acquainted with that country. (Two of 
Her Majesty’s sons having visited India, a third has visited and 
served in India, and, as you have heard, has made himself 
acquainted in a remarkable degree with the language and people 
of India, with whom he has the fullest sym 2 )athy. Whatever 
duty His Royal Highness has undertaken he has done thoroughly. 
He has entered the army and studied every branch of the pro- 
fession. As a Brigade-Major at Gibraltar he learnt the Spanish 
language, to enable him to perform his duties with effect, and he 
performed those duties in a manner which might have been 
expected of the youngest soldier, and which certainly is expected 
from soldiers of any rank, however exalted. The objects of tbis 
Association cannot be too much commended. They are to im- 
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proire a Irnowledge of each other hy the people of Bngfand attd 
India ; and, hi aomg so, I amVery glad to learn that poBtibs 
hare been rejedted from the aoope of their view and ooiiside{iiti0a* 
That is the oonrse whioh I adopted in India. Workers in India 
never troubled about politics, but thought only of their duty to 
the State and the people of India. There is one thing wanted 
to a£^rd real knowledge of the obligations which England holds to 
India and which India holds to En^and, and that ifi a good general 
history; nut entering into minutieB, or into State intrigues or 
plots against the Imperial country, or wars, but giving a general 
cursory history of our relations with India, and the relations of 
the people of India with us. I think such a general history is 
much wanted, and I believe it would tend to assist the operations 
of this Assctciation very materially. I have great pleasure in 
Seconding the Resolution. 

The Resolution was carried amid applause. 


H.R.H. Duke of Connaught, in reply, said : I beg first of 
all to tender you my cordial thanks for the vote of thanks 
which has been passed. I assure you it has given me tbe 
greatest satisfaction to have attended here to-day. I feel 
that to have been asked to preside at a meeting of such 
importance, and of such interest, is a great honour to myself, 
when I am surrounded on the platform by those — and there 
are so many in this room — whose vast experience and whose 
vast interest in India are greater than mine can possibly be. 
We have listened with the greatest interest to the very 
admirable speeches which have been made, and I feel you 
already fully enter into the wishes and the motives of this 
excellent Association. We have heard of the great and en- 
couraging progress which has beeh ifiadc in education in 
India under the auspices of the National Indian Association. 
It is most satisfactory to hear the testimony of the two 
native gentlemen who have spoken, Mr. Gazdar and Pundit 
B. N. Dar, of Oude, whom I hope I may be allowed to com- 
pliment on his excellent and patriotic speech. I mention 
these two more especially as they are here as Indian repre- 
sentatives. We have heard what their feelings ar» and how 
they appreciated the manner in which we are anxious to 
promote their interests. The subject is one of vast im- 
portance. We have heard the very eloquent speech of the 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, on the suWect of 
female education, and. it is one which I am sure we shall all 
take greatly to heart, fot his large experience must have told' 
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him exactly wher^^the difficulties lie in our path. From my 
small experience, having been mosUj^ in the North-West 
Provinces of Iildia, where education apparently has made less 
progress than it has in Bombay or Madras — from my o^n 
experience, I can say how much has already been done, and 
how the younger generation of Indians are growing up with 
larger and higher ideas. I think the great difficulties under 
which the English authorities labour in India are not 
sufficiently understood in England. We have to combat a 
great deal of prejudice, and a great deal of ignorance. 
Being of a different race, of a different religion, and of a 
different stage of civilization, we sometimes get despondent, 
or we ignore those feelings which are so deeply rooted in 
the people of India. It is only by the careful, honest, and 
thorough manner in which we try to encourage education 
amongst the Indians themselves, and, as Mr. Croft so justly 
said, not forcing them by our Government, but rather making 
them feel the want amongst themselves, that we can raise 
them higher in the scale of education. I am sure that it is 
by these methods, rather than by some of the greatest works 
the Government have done, that we shall increase the interest 
in their welfare, not only in regard to Indian gentlemen, but 
Indian women, leading them to feel that they are in a higher 
state than they were before. Gentlemen, as a young man, I 
speak with great diffidence, in the presence of the distin- 
guished men around me, upon a subject of such vast import- 
ance. We have heard a great deal said about the education 
of Indian women. It is a subject upon which I feel very 
deeply. During the time 1 was in India, the Duchess of 
Connaught took every opportunity of going to the schools 
and the zenanas, and making the acquaintance of those 
Indian ladies she was able to visit — (cheers)— ^and she has 
told me, over and over again, that what slie regretted more 
than anything was the terrible ignorance she met with. She 
said that these ladies were charming in appearance and in 
manners, but their want of knowledge and education dis- 
tressed her beyond words. I feel certain that the excellent 
fund which Lady Duffenn has started will be the means of 
doing a vast amount of good. We have heard what Mr. 
Thornton said of the temble mortality amongst Indian 
women, and I am sure that the means adopted for educating 
native ladies to understand the rudiments of medicine, so as 
to be able to treat the numerous cases which occur in the 
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zenanas, will do a great deal to *elevate Ihose ladies, and if 
this goes on side by sMe with the gradual e&ucation of Indian 
women, we may, doubtless^ look forward* to a happy future 
for them. I am certain, speaking as I do in the presefloe of 
so many ladies, that it is the wish of all Englishwomen to 
help the Indian women to raise themselves to a higher state of 
civilisation, more in harmony with their own ideas. (Cheers.) 
One of the chief objects of this Association is to promote 
social intercourse between Indian and English gentlemen. 
This is an easier subject to write and talk about than it is to 
carry into practice. Here in England we are able to meet 
with greater freedom those Indian gentlemen who come to 
our shores, but the same Indian gentlemen at home will find 
greater difficulty in meeting Englishmen in social intercourse. 
The prejudice in caste and religion is so great that it is very 
difficult for them, whatever their own feelingp may be, to run 
counter to the opinions which exist amongst so large a 
number of their fellow countrymen. I do not say this 
difficulty is not to be got over : I mention it to show one 
of the great difficulties which exist; but I am sure the 
gentlemen of India will feel that some of their customs are 
hardly in harmony with the state of education which prevails 
in this age. We do not wish in any way to interfere with 
customs which have existed for hundreds of years, and I 
think sometimes that our wish not to do anything to hurt 
their religious or caste feelings is so great that perhaps we 
over-exaggerate the difficulties, and that sometimes we are 
not as social as we might be for fear of hurting their feelings. 
During the time I was in India I had the pleasure of meeting 
a large number of native gentlemen, and of having numerous 
conversations wit^ tliem, and I have returned to this country 
deeply impressed with the amount of good feeling and genuine 
kindness which exists amongst them. (Cheers.) We have 
heard of their great love of hospitality — and there is one 
subject I wish to mention; that they are thoroughly in 
harmony with ourselves in the great love of charity. There 
are no paupers in India. In every family, it is the pride of 
the senior member of it to help those who may be in any 
way dependent upon him. I arn sure that is a feeling that 
we shall thoroughly appreciate; for, without being egotistical, 
I suppose we might say there is ho European nation which 
has done more for chmty than we have done. There is 
another subject that has struck me in India, and that is the 
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great love and respAct that a^ family have for the head of their 
house — their pride in their family and its ancient descent 
being so great tiiat they would neiier stoop to a dishonourable 
action to discredit it. I have great hopes that the National 
Indian Association is still only in its infancy, and that year 
by year we shall hear that it has been able to spread the 
good work that it has initiated. I regret that when serving 
in the North-West Provinces I did not hear of the existence 
of the Association there, and I hope the funds will come in 
sufficiently to enable it to extend its good influence beyond 
Bengal to the North-West up to the Punjaub. I am sure 
there is no part of India where there is to be found greater 
facility for doing good than among the Punjaubees. Their 
warm-heartedness and generous dispositions would easily and 
cordially respond to the excellent and admirable intentions of 
this Association. ^ It has been especially a great pleasure to 
me to preside here on this occasion, when I remember that 
the Patroness of the Association is my sister-in-law the 
Princess of Wales — (cheers) — and the first President was 
my dear sister the Princess Alice. When 1 think of the 
interest she took in it, and of her great aflectioii for and 
frequent intercourse with the lamented Miss Carpenter, 
I cannot help feeling proud and grateful in having been 
asked to preside on this occasion, and in being able to take 
this opportunity — the first I have had since I returned from 
India — of associating myself in a very small way with a 
body which has so noble an object as that of the National 
Indian Association. (Cheers.) Allow me to say that I hope 
the result of the meeting to-day will be, increased funds. for’ 
the National Indian Association, so as to enable the good it 
has already done to be vastly increased. Let us remember 
from all we have heard to-day how great and good a work we 
are doing, not only for our fellow subjects, not only for our 
fellow creatures, but also for the good of our great Empire. 
We are doing in this way as much to promote the Imperial 
interest of the British Empire as we are doing to improve 
the social good of the people of India. I commend the work 
of this excellent Association most strongly to you, and 1 ask 
those who have it in tlieir power to influence others to do so, 
so that they may send some subscriptions to enable the 
excellent work which has been begun to be continued and 
perfected. (Cheers.) 

The proceedings then closed. 
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A SKETCH OF THE I!aT|: MAHARAJAH OF 

teaVancork 


The Hindu State of Travancore lies in the extreme south- 
west corner of India. Its area is 6,480 square miles; and 
its population, according to the last Census, is nearly 2,500,000. 
It is in subsidiary alliance with the British Government, the 
treaty in force being that concluded in 1805 by the Marquis 
Wellesley on the one part, and the then Rajah on the other, 
111 Travancore, as in the British District of Malabar, succession 
passes through the females of a family and not through the 
males. Under the operation of this law, a family would 
become extinct by the failure of female descendants ; females 
are therefore adopted, when necessary, to continue it. The 
Royal House of Travancore ^having been placed in this pre- 
dicament so far back as 1789, when the celebrated Rama 
Rajah was reigning, two girls were adopted from a collateral 
branch of the Palli Kovilakam family. The elder of these 
two ladies thus adopted left two daughters, named respectively 
Lakshmi Bhye and Parvati Bhye. In 1811, Lakshmi Bhye, 
the elder of the two, succeeded to the throne ; but after a 
brief reign of four years she died, leaving a daughter, by name 
liakinini Bhye, and two young sons, named Rama Varma and 
Marthanda Varma. Parvati Bhye became regent of the 
State during the minority of the elder prince. The brothers 
ascended the throne in succession, p.nd, reigned for eighteen 
and thirteen yea^s respectively. Parvati Bhye had no issue ; 
there was therefore only Rakmini. Bliye left to continue the 
family. She gave birth to seven children, of whom three 
died and two were unfortunately imbecile. Two brothers 
alone remained capable of reigning ; of these the elder mled 
for twenty years, and was succeeded by Prince Rama Varma, 
the subject of this notice. 

The late Maharajah was born on the 19th of May, 1837, 
His mother died when he was scarcely eight weeks old, but 
his grand-aunt Parvati Bhye tended him with motherly care 
and affection. The Prince was from the first of a delicate 
constitution, and continued so through life. His early educa- 
tion was carefully and ably directed by his father, the Coil 
Thampuran of Tiruvallah, a nobleman of spotless character* 
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In the waj of physical training he had gymnastic exercises 
md riding; bat ihdisposil^ion of^n intervened and incapa- 
citatcfd him for hard work of any kind. In 1844 he became 
seriously ill, and was pronounced consumptive; but under 
skilful treatment he rallied, and recovered his health. 

The propriety of giving the two young Princes a good 
education in English literature and in some of the sciences 
having suggested itself to the Maharajah, Mr. T. Madava Kow 
(now Kajah Sir T. Madava Row), one of the most distinguished 
ex-pnpils of the Government High School at Madras, was 
appointed their tutor in 1849. The selection was a peculiarly 
happy one, as this gentleman's ancestors had borne high office 
in Travancore, and he was himself possessed in an eminent 
degree of the qualities required for the successful discharge 
of the duties confided to him. Mr. Madava Row filled his 
important office for four years to the great benefit of his 
pupils, and especially to that o! the younger Prince. Of a 
thoughtful, studious turn of mind, the late Maharajah acquired 
a great taste for reading ; and throughout his life continued 
an earnest student, being in the habit of making notes of all 
remarkable thoughts and expressive passages which came 
under his observation. He knew several languages, but it 
was with English and Sanskrit that he was most conversant. 
For writing he had a special bent, and aspired to distinction 
in it. His first contribution to the public Press was a paper 
on the “ Education of Native l^inces,” written many years 
ago for the Madras Athenaeum, then conducted by the late 
Mr. John Bruce Noi;ton^ This paper was rejected, with the 
editorial remark that it was not worth publyghing except as a 
'literary curiosity, and that Ahere \^as no royal road to success. 
This remark naturally galled the Prince ; but, far from being 
discouraged, he was incited to put forth greater efforts, and in 
the subsequent year he followed up his rejected contribution 
with another, entitled “A Political Sketch of Travancore,” 
which was readily inserted in the Athanaium, and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Norton as “ a truly valuable communication.” 
From this time forward the Prince was a frequent contributor, 
not only to the Madras journals, but to those of other parts of 
India, including the Calcutta Review. In an article entitled 
“A Native Statesman,” which appeared in the October number 
6f the Review for 1872, he sketched the work of improvement 
effected in Travancore by Sir T. Madava RoW when holding 
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the office of Dewan. On oi^e occasion* *Lord Napier 'and 
Ettrick» while Governor of Madr^, remarked in addressing 
him: doubt if there 'i^ a Prince in Europe who «could 

write so well in a foreign language as your Highness does in 
English.” 

The Prince was* extremely fond of travelling, and was a 
great admirer of Nature. There is accordingly not a spot of 
any note in Travancore which he did not visit, and with 
which he wds not more or less intimately acquainted. He 
never returned from his travels, whether ip. or out of Travan- 
core, without specimens of remarkable plants, minerals, 
insects, &c. ; and he has left a considerable collection of these 
objects, and sevei*al excellently coloured drawings of indigenous 
medicinal plants. He corresponded and exchanged informa- 
tion with such men as Sir Joseph Hooker, of Kew Gardens; 
Doctors Anderson and King, of Calcutta ; Cblonel Puckle, of 
Bangalore ; Doctor Thwaites, of Ceylon ; and Doctor Benue t, 
of Australia. So great was the conservatism of the Travancore 
Court, that till lately the Princes never ventured to travel 
beyond the limits of their country. The English education'! 
however, which the Prince and his elder brother had received, 
led them to break through such trammels; and in 1861 the 
Prince visited for the first time Madras, and made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir William Denison, the then Governor, and 
of several of the prominent men, both officials and non- 
officials. Sir William, in writing to the British Eesident in 
Travancore at the time, said of the Prince : “ I was very much 
struck with his appearance and manners. He is by far the 
most intelligent ^Native I have seen.” * In .1866 the Prince 
repeated his visit to Madras, and formed new friendships. 
These visits to th5 seat of the Government, and his intercourse 
with Europeans and tlie more enlightened of his own country- 
men outside Travancore, gave him opportunities of improving 
his knowledge, and added to bis interest in public aifairs. 
He strove to raise the moral and the material condition of the 
people of Travancore by such means as lay in his power. He 
wrote and lectured on Education, and kindred subjects; 
sought to improve the Prose literature of Malay alam, which 
is perhaps the poorest of all the Vernacular languages of 
India ; and he employed himself frequently in the experi- 
mental cultivation of exotic plants, such as tapioca, tobacco, 
cotton, &c. He had the satisfaction of seeing the first of 
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these oultivated with success,, to the great benefit of the 
country. * ' * ^ 

The Prince, on the death of his uncle, and the succession 
of his elder brother to the Musnud in the year 1860, was 
recognised as heir-apparent, and it was advantageous to him 
to have to pass the next twenty years in fitting himself to 
ascend the throne of his ancestors. During this long period— 
though in no way connected with the administration, yet 
with an enquiring and thoughtful mind, wdth strong sym- 
pathies with the country and its people — he turned his 
opportunities to the best account, and acquired a degree of 
familiarity with the condition and wants of tin* State of 
which few could boast, and which enabled him to form 
definite opinions on the most important public qu»‘stions. 

His elder brother died in May, 1880, and the l*rince was 
raised to the Musnud on the 17th of June folh^wing. On 
that occasion, the representative of the British (iovernment, 
writing to him, said: ‘'It is a matter of the gvintest satis-' 
fitction that the crown will devolve upon one so wrll fitted as 
your Highness is to exercise an authority on wl)i> !i the wel- 
fare and happiness of so many depend. In sayin: this, I do 
not adopt the mere ordinary courtesy of Court In Linage, but 
I express an opinion for which the strongest groun i lias been 
afforded by your Highness’ former career and kimw ii attain- 
ments and principles. ... I am firmly of opinion 
that few Princes have ever succeeded to a tbrom' with more 
opportunity of earning a gi‘eat name; and if yovv Highness 
devotes your talents in -singleness of purpose to ihe good of 
your subjects, as I believe you will do, the benefit will not be 
confined to Travancore, but will' be reflected far and wide 
over Hindustan.” 

The Maharajah’s installation address was full <.f feeling, 
and showed that he was penetrated with a selisi* of the re- 
sponsibilities he was undertaking. His concluding words 
were: ‘‘May the great King of kings vouchsafe me that 
wisdom, that strength and that grace, which arc eminently 
needed to sustain me in this most onerous, but at the same 
time most blessed, work.” » 

One of the fhit acts of the new Ruler was to call to his 
side Mr. V. Ramiengar, C.S.I., then holding a responsible 
position in the British service, and to make him his Minister. 
This gentleman had been known to the Maharajah for twenty 
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years. Though full of promise, the nev/ feign was destined 
by Providence to be of short duration. The .Maliarajah had 
a presentiment that it was to be so : for immediately after 
his accession, in writing to Mr. V. Eamiengar, offering him 
the appointment of Dewan, he said : “ I am already in the 
44th year of my life. None of my predecessors even touched 
their 50th year since the celebrated old Earn Kajah. I am 
myself of a weak and sickly constitution. Humanly speaking, 
my reign cannot be a long one, and my sole ambition is to 
leave behind me a name which posterity may bless and grate- 
fully remember.” Under the influence of his belief that he 
had but some five years before him, he seemed most solicitous 
to achieve the utmost of good which could be effected in that 
short time. Although a great improvement had bean made 
in the administration, owing to th(5 exertions of Eajah Sir. T. 
Madava Eow, when Minister to the preceding Maharajah, 
there still remained a large field of action for the new Euler, 
and this he proceeded to occupy. 

His first object was to purify and raise the tone of the 
public service in all its branches. Of course there were strong 
vested interests, and even the most necessary changes in this 
direction could be effected only as opportunities offered. ^ But 
the object itself was steadily kept in view ; and the first step 
towards bringing about this relorm was to revise and raise 
the salaries of the public servants, which were generally low, 
having been originally fixed with apparently little regard to 
the duties and responsibilities of the office-holders. This was 
done ; and among the results of the action taken may be 
mentioned the /act that during the hve years of the late 
Mahara jail’s reign no fewer than fifty graduates in Arts or in 
Law, for the most pait educated in the Maharajah’s College, 
were introduced into the ( Government service, raising its tone 
both in intelligence and in moral principle. 

Among other important reforms effected in the adminis- 
tration were the formation of a new Police on approved 
principles in the place of the old, corrupt, and inefficient 
force; the remodelling of the judicial machinery, and the 
better distribution and regulation of the various Courts ; the 
improvement of the various grades of Magistrates’ Courts by 
increasing and better defining their powers, and so relieving 
the Superior Criminal Courts of petty cases ; the restoration 
and extension of some important ancient irrigation works in 
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the interests of thisUandholders and the public revenue ; the 
abolition of certfiin restrictions and duties pressing on industry 
and tx^e ; the promotion of elemefatary Education, tby afford* 
ing encouragement to indigenous schools, by the establishment 
of Normal schools, and by the compilation and publication of 
cheap Vernacular school-books; and the introduction of a 
comprehensive Eevenue Survey and Assessment, intended to 
secure the proper demarcation of landed properties and the 
registration of titles. 

Shortly after his accession the Maharajah undertook a 
tour to Upper India. He visited the Viceroy at Calcutta, 
and saw most of the chief places of interest. On his return 
he was admitted to the Order of the Star of India, being 
created a Grand Commander. He was thoroughly loyal to 
the paramount power; and when the complications on the 
north-western fn/ntier were at their lieight, he placed all the 
resources of liis little kingdom, such as they were, at the 
service of the Government of India. 

The Maharajah’s business habits and devotion to work 
were remarkable. He had set hours for the various occupa- 
tions of his daily life, of wdiich several were devoted to public 
business. While reposing the most unreserved confidence in 
his Minister, and giving him the utmost freedom of action, he 
himself took an active part in the administration. No I'aper, 
however long or weighty, was sent to him which did not come 
back with his remarks in tl}e course of a day or two. 

About the middle of 1885 he sliowed signs of failing 
health. He was weak, and seemed to sufler from poverty of 
blood, though no apprehehsions were entertained of any im- 
mediate danger. The disease however, wliich resulted in 
dropsy, gained upon him, notwithstanding caVeful treatment ; 
and eventually he succumbed to it, and peacefully passed 
away on the evening of Tuesday, the 4th of August, 1885. 

The British liepresentative in Travancore, in communica- 
ting the melancholy intelligence to his Government, writes : 
"I feel that, by the death of His Highness, the State of 
Travancore has met with a great misfortune. His entire 
abilities and energies were devoted with a single eye to the 
welfare of his country. To this end he personally worked 
vigorously and unselfishly; and, by his unsullied character 
and strenuous efforts to maintain a pure administration, be 
has set an example which will ever be remembered through- 
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out his domiDions, and whic^ will bear* good fruit in the 
future.” ^ , 

The Madras Govemmeflt, in officially notifying theievent, 
mftde the following remarks: ^'His Highness ascended the 
Musnud on the 17th June, 1880, and has during his reign 
maintained the high character which the Administration of 
Travancore deservedly enjoys, and which has largely con- 
tributed to the material prosperity of the State.” 

This was followed by a Despatch from the Secretary of 
State for India, in which he testified to “ the loss sustained 
by the Travancore State in the de ;ease of the late Maharajah, 
who, though he occupied the Musnud for only five years, 
showed himself to be a wise and enlightened ruler.” y 

( We are iiidehted to Mr. Eyre B. Powell, C,S.L,for enailing 
m to insert the above interesting sketch.) • 


A cheisTaMas dream. 

PART II. 

My vision of the twentieth century seems to be solving 
many difficulties, contradicting many foregone conclusions, 
and encouraging hopes of a happier future for the Indian 
world. I often recall the despair with which I used to look 
forward in the dear old days : tffough I hoped against hope, 
often the pressure of the conflict seemed to bar all chance of 
progress ; but those who liave persevered must ever realise 
that the highest^ ideal, even though* it may seem Utopian to 
the materialist, possesses an indescribable power and a prac- 
tical force when its inspirations give faith to life and purpose 
in life work. Poets, prophets, sculptors, and ideal painters 
have proved this to be the case ; but, without reference to the 
inspirations of classical and medieval days, some of our modern 
idealists 6f the last nineteenth century have said in words, 
or expressed in clay or on their canvas, thoughts which have 
been a force for the weary and a hope for the reckless ; and 
thus they have shaped and nerved the faith of an uncbnscious 
world. Few works coipe back to my mind with more power 
than some of Watts’s frescoes. Many were celebrated ; but, 
among others, I recall one which haunts my dreams. I saw 
it in a private house ; its idea was, “ Time unveiling Truth.** 
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Shades which had* passed left^ unveiled a lovely figure,— the 
ideal of Truth-i-majestic, earnest, and tender. She seemed 
rising* from out of a golden glow*of light, almost suggesting 
that Truth could best be realised by an embddiment of Love ; 
but the ideal of Love was divine in expression, and suggested 
a fuller meaning to the words, “ Truth must jjrevail.” The 
faith, which may be strengthened by the .possession of a high 
ideal, is to be especially encouraged in India, where social 
differences must be approached on all sides by generous 
admissions, true appreciation, and tender tact. Man may be 
merciful; he cannot be just. Justice requires more than 
human wisdom. 

* * Outwearicd with the bitterness and spite, 

The falsehood an<l the treachery of men, 

I cried, ‘ (rive me but justice ’ — thinking then 
I meekly craveil a common boon, which might 
Most easily be granted. Soon the light 
Of deeper truth grew on my wandering ken 
(Escaped the baneful diuii]>s of stagnant fen) ; 

And then I saw tliat, in my pride hedight, 

I claimed from weak-eyed man the gift of Heaven, 

God’s own great vestecl right ! And I gi'ew calm. 

With folded hands, w’ith Stone to Patience given. 

And pityings of meek love-distilliug balni, — 

And now I wait in hopeful trust, to be 

All known to God,, and ask of man sweet charity. 

• 

These lines, by an American poetess,* express the ** sweet 
charity which can soften the impatient jealousy that has a 
tendency to arise between different races, in hostile criticisms, 
and in their rivalries and strife for the prizes of civilisation. 
God only can be jusf. Love or Mercy is the safest and the 
most practical interpreter of Law in social '’questions. The 
sequence of events, the unravelling of refhilts, ever assert 
that Law is Love. The golden thread which links the cen- 
turies is pure, and its force is irresistible and enduring ; for 
its source arises and its continuity is lost in the love of an 
Eternal Father. The units have a common centre. The 
temporal depends upon the Eternal. 

Scenes in the garden are ever present, and give me con- 
stant interest. Many guests came one lovely afternoon, not 
long ago, just when the sunset and the lily buds bad some 
time to wait before they claimed each other. The tired trees 

* Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 
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and dusty air seemed already ^ghiug for the cool of eveoiBg. 
All was motionless, apparently, except the Aervous insect world, 
which seemed to murmur at the thought of the coming repose. 

The shadows of the Kiosk were sharp as they fell on the 
parched lawn. Though two 'deep on each side, 1 saw the 
central colonnade clearly ; for, as seems to be usual in beauty 
of form and proportion, the even number was avoided: on 
all sides tlie low approach of white steps was the entrance. 

I wonder whether it is generally known that the very fine 
cement of which all tlie older buildings in Madras are built, 
and which was especially used for the more ornamental parts 
of Hindoo architecture, was made by women ? 

The Kiosk was of no special style, but rather more Greek 
in its idea than Hindoo •, for the columns were round, whereas 
the square and more complex columns seem to characterise 
the Hindoo buildings. 

Touching on these subjects reminds me of one debt, among 
many others, which I owe to James Fergusson, the great 
authority on architecture in England in the nineteenth century. 
His studies began in India, where he was employed in business, 
as a yoUng man, in a Calcutta house. His opinions were often 
discussed in olden days by those who would let me sip, like a 
butterfly, at the results of their deeper knowledge. Extracts 
from Eergusson’s writings first prepared me for the architec- 
tural beauty of the Bathing Ghauts at Benares, on the banks 
of the Ganges, ^yhere, like altar stairs, they are so reverently 
trodden by the Hindoo pilgrim, in his tribute to the univers^ 
admission of an ideal of purity which requires purification or 
baptism. The ^thing Ghauts at l^enares, the majestic steps 
of the Jumna Musjid at Delhi — such steps everywhere speak 
also of a simple* reverence in their gradual approach to all 
that is held most sacred. , They may be seen everywhere — 
from Asia Minor, Athens, and throughout Europe. Greece, 
and Eome, and Europe, if not the world, may, however, owe 
their first feelings of art to an Aryan origin. Fergusson had 
always been my authority ; but somehow, until the summer 
of 1885, 1 had never realised him as more than a book. In 
the summer of that year, among six friends, of which I was 
privileged to be one, he was the centre ; but not until the 
conversation at the round table turned iio Athens, had I ati 
idea who he was. He was an aged man in years; but as 
young and as keen as ever when he talked of Athens, and of 
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his theory about thi lighting of the Parthenon. A few weeks 
later he showed mb his own beautiful little model of the 
Parthenon in his study, where he* explained it himself with 
the greatest patience. That room, which showed master 
enrrounded by the books, the models, &c., which he delighted 
in, — ever the student in a certain sense — was most interesting. 
I shall . not easily forget how, in my ignorance, it was a 
shock to hear him say that the Minerva of the Parthenon 
—the Minerva by Phidias — was not only a wooden figure 
inlaid with marble, but also clothed in gorgeous draperies. 
Once more I saw Mr. Fergusson, and watched him enjoying 
an exhibition of Carl Haag’s pictures, in November, 1886. 
He looked with much attention at a beautiful picture of 
Palmyra, which was a characteristic remembrance of on6 
who, in a preface to his History of Architecture^ dated 1866, 
says : “ It has been the accident of my life — I do not claim 
it as a merit — that I have wandered all over the old world. 
I have seen much,” he adds, speaking of those from 
whose writings he differed, “ that they never saw, and I haw 
had access to sources of information of which they do not 
suspect the existence. While they were trying to I'econcile 
what the Greek or Eoman authors said about nations who 
never wrote books, and with regard to whom they consequently 
had little information, I was trying to read the history which 
those very people had recorded in stone — in characters as 
clear and far more indelible than those written in ink. If, 
consequently, we arrived at different conclusions, it may 
possibly be owing more to the sources from which the infor- 
mation is derived than to any difference between the individuals 
who announce it.” The recollection I have of him is of an 
old man with a spirit too free from conventional fetters to 
have become enfeebled by age or prejudice ; a massive type 
of face, full of kindliness, sagacity, force, and common sense ; 
ever ready, I should say, to discuss his opinions, which were, 
of course, beyond question to the unlearned or ignorant. 

Palmyra and her ruined temples, which must be lovely 
beyond iJl description, will ever be associated in my mind, 
not only with the beautiful painting by Carl Haag and the 
story of Zenobia, but with the last remembrance of James 
Fergusson. His death, some two months later, occurred 
during the extreme severity of the last English winter which 
1 can recall. 
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Th^ memory of James Fergusson diverted me from the 
gnests in the garden. Meantime they were in full conclaves 
They reported good progress since the earliest meetings! great 
interest had been taken in their schemes, and in the best 
quarter for the real furtheraface of their object. Husbands 
and brothers had on all sides been consulted, and the work 
was being organised with deference to their wishes, so that 
no infringement of etiquette, or disregard of principle, could 
occur. To prevent or anticipate the possibility of mistakes, 
a working or inner Council had been formed, consisting of 
one member of each community. So far as is possible, 
Hindoos are represented by their different languages : the 
Telegu and Tamil community each have a representative ; 
the Mahomedans have their representative ; and two or 
three Englishwomen, who represent different schools of 
thought, also belong to the inner Council. Besides these, a 
Hindu Christian, and a member of the widely-^read Brahmo 
Somaj, have been added to their number. Each of these are 
controlled by their different communities. Where customs 
and tenets cannot be set aside, they are empowered to 
assert the necessary respect for their principles ; or, where it 
is desirable to adapt them to the broader basis upon which 
the Association is founded, every effort is used to maintain a 
conciliatory and harmonising influence ; nothing is advanced 
which does not rest on fundamental principles, held in 
common by each branch of the community. Every care is 
taken to anticipate difficulties before general questions are 
discussed or decided: the introduptioji of any measure or 
question is necessarily made at the meeting previous to its 
&scussion. BrejLdth of principle gives possibility to their 
aims, and brings their schemes into * tangible and practical 
limits. 

The conditions of home life among Indian families is 
the (question of first importance. Considerations connected 
with\hem can no longer be ignored. The cry exists for 
education in England, and for young men to complete their 
studies in Burope; but the question is many-sided, the 
great advantages which belong to such opportunities being 
balanced by difficulties. The necessary separations, and the 
severance of home ties, suiTound the measure with many 
anxieties; added to this, the risks of life in England are 
not few, and are connected with domestic affairs of a 
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complex kind. Lcllerty of action and want of restraint are 
greatly modified by the excellent arrangements ‘of the 
National Indian Association ; and unless parents can secure 
such guardianship as that proposed, the advantages of going 
to England are likely to be fewer than the disadvantages. 

It can, however, only be the fiivoured few who are able 
to seek education in England ; and to wives and mothers the 
separation is ever a painful necessity. 

Indian colleges and schools are admitted* to be as good as 
can be desired ; but it is the old idea of English home life 
that attracts the people of India. Fathers who have had 
these advantages, wish their sons to realise the English home, 
and be qualified thereby to mix with English people in India. 
The differences which separate society are a constant regret ; 
they are, however, being studied in a hopeful spirit, and a 
truer understanding of their nature gives more scope for some 
practical solution of the real difficulties. Added to this, the 
majority of students can have no chance of education in 
Europe. 

The conditions of home and family life are of the first im- 
portance in the changing condition of Indian society. English 
and Indian women have been estranged in a manner which, 
even though it may have been unavoidable in the past, is no 
longer justifiable. Indian women are devoted mothers and 
wives ; some of the greatest evils that have been prevented 
and discontinued in India are an unquestionable proof of 
their power of self-sacrifice. The sacrifice of life in the 
Indian suttee, and the cruel aggravations enforced upon 
widowhood, however’ objectionable and lamentable, assert 
with unspeakable eloquence that the Inclian women are 
ruled by the strongest and most sacred Idwe in their ideal 
of marriage. At the same time, while these customs had 
arisen and proved their power of devotion, the twentieth 
century has learnt that, according to the purer and earlier 
Hindoo teaching, re-marriage was sanctioned by their Skastms, 
and that child marriages were illegal. Infant marriages have 
been steadily decreasing, and the Normal School has found 
their teachers are in great request ; they carry on education 
in Indian homes in increasing numbers, and many families 
are discovering 'the happiness with which they are inspired 
by useful knowledge and occupation, and by the cultivation 
of refined tastes and interesting studies. Moreover, husbands 
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and fathers, and sons and brothers, ar^» greatly delighting 
in the effect of the change ml)on their ^wn family life; and 
the tone of society is greatly improving. English^yomen 
liave realised a new field of interest in India, and gladly 
welcome members of such, a society among tliemselves. 
Young men find less transition when they go into English 
society. True courtesy knows no caste, and is confined to no 
nationality, but depends on a certain humility and modesty 
and unselfishness which constitute nature's own gentleman ; 
and consideration for others results from the conviction that 
self is not to be the object of existence. 

The young Indian who learns at his mother’s knee that 
his sister is to be his care, and is his equal, blit never his 
slave, has won that for which he is sent to England. By the 
consideration for women thus imparted, by that alone, society 
will be refined, and home influences obtained which are 
supposed to belong in some miraculous way to English educa- 
tion. To my delight I am realising that a brighter life is 
opening for the women of India, and yet one that has learnt, 
when necessary, to conform itself to institutions which are 
unchangeable and form a part of their religion. Indian 
women are very discerning, and they warmly welcome 
English women into their homes, whose bearing carries with 
it the charm and influence of English gentle life. 

M. C. HOliAllT. 


THE COtTNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 


We have received the first Annual Report of the National 
Association for supplying female medical aid to the women of 
India^ founded by the Countess of Dufferin. It is a large 
pamphlet, and contains : 1st. Full information as to the 
origin, organization, and aims of the Association. 2nd. An 
account of the progress made in establishing it, and especially 
the action taken in connection with the formation of Branch 
Associations. 3rd. A brief analysis of the financial accounts 
of the Central Committee. . 4th. An Appendix, which gives 
the proceedings of the various public meetings held in support 

16 
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of the movement, ‘lleginning that at the Mansion-house, 

London, in October last year, and ending with the General 
Meeting of the Association, to wlfich we referred last month, 
and which took place at Calcutta on the 27th January. The 
Appendix also supplies a detailed list of the contributors to 
the Central Committee Fund. The whole Eeport is of a 
very interesting character, and it gives striking evidence of 
the laborious voluntary efforts made in support of the move- 
ment which Lady Dufferin has so successfully organised, and 
which, in the sympathy that it has called forth, proves its 
far-reaching importance. 

The short account of the action taken in the several pro- 
vinces in connection with the establishment of Branches of 
the Association is very promising. In Bengal, “the noble 
example of the Maharani Surnonioye, in founding a hostel 
for the accommodation of female students studying at the 
Calcutta Medical College, has been generously followed by 
Sir Walter de Souza, who has promised to give scholarships 
in support of European and East Indian women studying at 
the same College, but from various causes debarred from 
receiving Government assistance.” Mrs. Amir AU, one of 
the members of the Bengal Committee, has exerted herself to 
establish, by means of guaranteed family fees, a lady prac- 
titioner at Calcutta, and this scheme will lead to the founding 
of a Dispensary ; and the Maharajah of Dharbhanga has an- 
nounced his intention of establishing a Dispensary in his own 
town for women and children, to be placed under a lady 
doctor. In Orissa, the sum subscribed to build a Town Hall 
in commemoration o{ the assumption by H^r Majesty of the 
title of Empress is to be devoted, with the consent of the 
subscribers, to building a training institution for nurses. And 
a Dispensary is also to be built. In Bombay, Lady Ileay 
has established a Branch of the. National Association with 
an influential Committee. — As is well known, there is no 
need for new institutions to supply female medical ’aid to 
women in the city of Bombay, where Miss Pechey, M.D., 
and Miss Ellaby, M.D., are practising most successfully ; but 
in the provinces some practical efforts are beginning, espe- 
cially at Kolhapur, vdiere a qualified lady from America is to 
be secured for training women students in medicine in the 
South Mahratta country. — In Madras also, where medical 
education for women was earliest made available, and where 
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the Victoria Caste HospitaL J^as been liready opened, the 
efforts of the National Association will ]&ave4:he largest field 
at provincial centres. — In* Central India great interest has 
been shown in the movement, and the first scholatships directly 
founded under the auspices of' the National Association were 
given by H.H. the Eajah of Eutlam, who in August placed a 
sum of money at the disposal of the Countess of Dufferin, on 
condition that two girls should be trained in the Agra Medical 
School for medical practice in his State. — In the Central 
Provinces, Mysore and Burmah, meetings have been held^ 
and Managing Committees appointed. — ^Also, at Allahabad, 
for the N. W. Provinces and Oude. The Agra Medical College, 
where medical training is given to female students, has lately 
developed rapidly, and the National Association has given the 
work at Agra a fresh impetus. It is proposed to make large 
additions and improvements to the Female School. The 
Punjab was the first Province to take action after the pro- 
spectus of the Association was issued. Suitable medical 
works are already being translated into the Vernaculars, and 
scholarships and prizes awarded. At Delhi, a women’s ward 
is to be added by the Municipality to the Dufferin Hospital, 
which will be placed under the superintendence of a lady 
doctor. — ^The Chiefs of the Eajputana States have come for- 
ward with liberal donations, and are in many cases giving 
practical effect to the aims of the Association. A Hospital 
for women at Udaipur is being built by the Maharana, and 
the first stone was laid by the Countess of Dufferin last 
November. The Maharaja of Ulwar has asked Lady Dufferin 
to find a lady dpctor capable of taking charge of a Female 
Dispensary, ^iss Smith, who lately passed through the 
Madras College with credit, has been selected for the post. 
The Maharani of Ulwar has also sent two girls to Agra for 
medical training. At Tonk, a sum lias been subscribed, 
through the influence of H.H. the Nawab, for securing the 
services of qualified medical women in that State. 

The Eeport contains the following satisfactory announce* 
ments : ' # 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has graciously signified to 
the Countess of Dufferin her intention of presenting medals to 
the most distinguished female licentiates in the Medical Schools 
of India, and the Central Committee of the National Association. 
A gold medal will be offered for annual competition in each 

16 * 
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of the four Indianr jUniversities : Bengal (Oalcutta), Bombay, 
Madras, and Punjab (Lahore) f ttudents at the Agra Medical 
ISchoo} being allowed to compete at Lahore. These medals are 
to be called “Queen-Empress Medals,*’ and will only be 
awarded to candidates who attain a high standard of proficiency. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has placed five silver medals at the 
disposal of the National Association, and the Central Committee 
propose offering them for competition among the female students 
of the Hospital Assistant Class, one to each of the Medical 
Schools at Agra, Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, and Madras. These 
medals will be called The Viceroy’s Medals.” 

We have thus indicated to those who have not seen the 
Report of the National Association the activity and earnest- 
ness w’ith which the scheme, promulgated only last July, is 
being developed. We shall further briefly refer to the large 
General Meeting held at Calcutta on January 27th, presided 
•over by the Viceroy. The Hon. Mr. llbert presented the 
Report, and the following spealvers addressed the Meeting ; 
The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Hon. Justice C. M. Ghose, 
Dr. Cleghorn, Sir Steuart Bay ley, Mr. Keswick, Prince Furokh 
Shah, the Hon. Mr. Goodrich, Mr. S. P. Delvea Broughton, 
Sir Joteudro Mohun Tagore, Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadar, 
and Prince Jelian Kader. Several large subscriptions and 
donations were announced on the occasion. The Viceroy 
intimated his intention of giving Rs.1,000 annually as long as 
he remained in India. Mr. P. S. Ramasawmy Moodeliar, C.I.E , 
telegraphed a donation of Rs.1,000; Raja Gujapathi Rao, 
of Vizagapatam, Rs.1,000; Sir Walter de Sonza promised 
Rs.200 monthly for three years ; and Pundit Ajudhia Nath 
wrote that he would give lls.500. ^ The Maharaja of Ulwar 
sent a telegram proposing to give ‘‘all the proceeds of the 
Ulwar saleable exhibits at the lx)ndon Exhibition to H.E. the 
Gountess of Dulferin’s Fund.” 

The Viceroy’s opening speech, which placed before the 
Meeting the practical aims of the National Association, was 
as follows : 

Ladies and^ Gentlemen, — do not remember ever having 
taken part in any public proceedings with greater pleasure than 
I now experience in presiding over this meeting — one of the 
most important perhaps that has ever been held in India, and 
upon the successful issue of which a vast amount of human 
happiness is dependent. In the first place, it is always a delight 
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to me, as it is to all her subjects, to ob^tthe behests of our 
Sovereign ; and in endeavoui^ilg^ to launcly^a scheme for the im- 
provement of the medical t^atment of the. women of IncHa, we 
are fulfilling the special injunction of Her Majesty the Queen. 
In the next, I am standing before you as the advocate of an 
undertaking which has been initiated and shaped by one for 
whose* goodness, wisdom, and simplicity of purpose I have the 
most respectful admiration. But, however strongly the con- 
siderations I have mentioned may lead mo to plead with all the 
earnestness I can the cause of the Association we are about to 
found, a still more powerful inducement than either has been 
constantly present to my mind, and that ia, the firm conviction 
I entertain that, if only we are able to carry out in its full 
integrity and to the required extent the programme we have 
settled, there will ensue, in the course of time, a greater allevia- 
tion of suffering among the million million homes of India than 
has been afforded them during tho whole of the present century 
either -by tho spread of civilisation or by tho efforts of the 
Government. After all, ladies and gentlemen, if we analyse 
the conditions of human life and catalogue the material sources 
of its sorrows, where shall wo find a more fruitful cause of 
anguish than in bodily pain and sickness and tho multiform 
miseries of Ill-health ? Not only do they paralyse our physical 
energies and activities, and render us incapable of those pursuits 
and industries upon which the well-being of those nearest and 
dearest to us is so dependent, but they prostrate our mental 
faculties, and, what is even worse, they too frecpiently enfeeble 
and undermine the healthy tone and temper of our moral dis- 
positions. Happily, Providence, in this case as in every other, 
has provided men with the means, if not of extirpating, at all 
events of diminishing, to an extraordinary degree, much of the 
suffering to whiA 1 have referred. Within tho last few years 
the true principle® of sanitation have been recognised, the causes 
and sources of many preventiblo diseases which raged like a 
plague amongst the human race have been discovered, and their 
propagation has been almost completely arrested. Moans have 
been found of assuaging the intolerable agony with which 
surgidkl operations were formerly accompauied, and the average 
duration of human life in those countries where tho medical art 
is afforded a fair field has been sensibly prolonged. It is per- 
fectly true that India, in common with other Asiatic countries, 
has greatly benefited by the triumphs of the medical science of 
the West, who is thus paying back the benefits which, at the 
early dawn of modem history, she received from the physicians 
of the East. "iBut, however admirable and efficacious may be 
the Native school of medicine in this country, it is a patent fact 
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that the benefits i% Is able to confer remain almost completely 
beyond the reach of Ime half of Indian community. Custom , 
decorum, the tiladitions — I will npt say of immemorial ages, 
because I believe the expression would be historically incorrect, 
but of many generations — coupled with an instinctive delicacy 
of sentiment, which indeed is "by no means absent in other 
countries — have more or less closed the doors of the zenana to 
the visits of properly qualified members of the medical profession. 
As a consequence, the duty of combating those terrible bodily 
afflictions to which women even more than men are liable has 
necessarily fallen into the hands of a class of female practitioners 
who, however great their deftness and zeal, are utterly incapable 
of fulfilling the heavy responsibilities imposed upon them, and 
whose modes of dealing with their patients at certain critical 
conjunctures are, I understand, of a deplorably clumsy and in- 
effleient character. The object then of our present effort is to 
found an Association which, in its ultimate development, shall 
supply the women of the land, from one end of it to th^ other, 
with proper medical advice and attendance under conditions 
consonant to their own most cherished ideas, feelings and wishes ; 
and, in considering this object, we must remember that in some 
respects the maintenance of a high average standard of health 
amongst the women of the country is oven more important than 
that of doing so amongst the men. The sickness of a man 
indeed may mean loss of employment and manj distressing 
consequences to him; but the ill-health of the women of a 
household is tantamount to perpetual domestic wretchedness and 
discomfort, as well as a degradation in the strength and virility 
of subsequent generations. Whether, therefore, from the point 
.of view of pure humanity, or from that of utility, we are bound 
to strain every nerve to remedy this great defect in our present 
social system. Now, if there is one direction in which science 
has made progress, it has been in the rnean^ which have been 
discovered of alleviating the special sufierings and trials to 
which women are particularly liable ; and knowing what we do 
about the system in accordance with which they are at present 
treated in India, wo may well comprehend how grave and urgent 
is the obligation of placing within the reach of our Native 
female fellow-subjects those merciful alleviations which have 
been so providentially revealed to modem surgery. If the efforts 
of this Association were confined to this one object, it would 
amply justify its existence. But our ambition extends much 
further than this. It is with the whole range of maladies to 
which fiesh is heir that we are about to contend,, not only in the 
great centres of wealth and population, like Madx%s and Bombay 
— where the battle indeed has been waged for some years past 
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under very encouraging auspices— but th^Qugbout the whole 
region of the Mof ussil. Our^^bition is, eventually to furnish 
every district, no matter how remote, if iot Dfith a supply of 
highly-trained female doctors, at all events with nurses,* mid- 
wives, and female medical assistants, who shall have such an 
acquaintance with their businesi as to be a great improvement 
upon those who are now employed. Of course, where the cir- 
cumstances of the locality permit of a more highly organised and 
elective system, there our efforts will be more ambitious. It 
would be altogether out of place for me, however, to attempt to 
explain the practical details of our scheme. I have already 
detained you too long ; but T trust there is no one whom these 
M^ords may reach who will not he willing to come to our assist- 
ance, to join with us in this noble work, and in their respective 
spheres to do their beet to lighten the burden of physical misery 
by which at this moment and for ages past the women of India 
have been oppressed. Sickness and pain is tjie common lot of 
humanity, ilieh and poor, the people of all lands and the pro- 
fessors of all religions, are engulfed in this universal liability. 
Well may we hope then that on this occasion the various com- 
munities of India will unite in one determined national effort to 
countervail its effects. The response which has been already 
made from all sides to our original appeal proves that this will 
be the case. From a hundred different quarters, both from 
small and from great, from the princes of the land, and from 
individuals in more humble stations, sympathetic replies as well 
as considerable material assistance, have been received. 

In conclusion, the Viceroy stated that the sum subscribed 
to the Central Fund amounted to a lakh and a half, and that 
the Branches were doing weU. He .urged, liowever, that this 
sura was altogether inadequate for any extensive operations. 
What was wanted was a i)crmaneiit annual income, whether 
from interest on the capital, or from yearly subscriptions. 
He hoped, therefore, that when the Eeport had been fully 
considered a still more energetic impulse would be given to 
the mgvement, as well as material assistance upon a far larger 
scale and in a more permanent form. 

. We have now only to express our hearty desire for the 
continued^ success of the organisation, which in all its aspects 
tends to strengthen union between England and India, in 
addition to the carrying out of its special beneficent objects. 
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A Bkief Vii'rw of the Caste'System of the North- West 
Provinces of India. By John C. Nesfieu), M,A., 
Inspector of Schools, Oudh. 

(Continued from page JS9») 

IV. The Trading Castes, whose special function consists 
in the distribution and exchange of wealth, and has nothing 
to do with its production, come next in order, and are 
classified as (1) Trading, (2) Serving or personal, (3) Priestly. 

Among the Trading Castes proper there is a gradation 
of rank, from low to high, depending partly on the social 
status of the classes with whom they are chiefly brought 
into contact, partly upon the importance of the article in 
which they trade, and partly upon the amount of capital 
employed. 

The Bunjdra, or forest-trader, is the least civilised of 
these classes. 

“His speciality consists in conveying merchandise on'tho 
backs of bullocks through trackless forest-paths, where any 
other class of trader would be lost. To this industry he has 
added two more — the pursuit of cattle-grazing, which connects 
him with the nomad or pastoral state ; and the pursuit of rob- 
bery and rapine, which connects him with the hunting or savage 
state. . . . They have a caste or clan system of their own : 

it is not likely to last much longer; for, as a predatory or 
criminal class, they are being rapidly put do^Vn under British 
rule, and as a commercial and carrying class their usefulness is 
slowly, but surely, coming to an end through the extension of 
railways and the opening out of roads in what remains of the 
primeval forest.’* 

The Kuhijra, or greengrocer, raises no crops himself, but 
retails crops grown by men of other castes. The caste m 
now almost exclusively Muhammadan, but, as its nhrae 
implies, was originally Hindu. 

The caste of Ehunja, or grain-parcher, is much more- 
respectable : 

“There are two forms in which j^arched grain is sold — one 
in the whole state, and the other in the form of a powder or 
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flour, called Battu, which conwsls of parchAd gram mixed with ‘ 
parched rice or barley. Th^ Bhunja nerer mixes this flour 
with water, but invariably sfills it in a dry state. The buyer or 
consumer must add water drawn by his own lota^ or brasa 
pitcher, and even then the rul«s of Indian caste do not allow 
him to eat it anywhere but on a chauhay or prepared cooking- 
floor.” 

In the following castes, included under the generic name 
of Baniyay or shopkeeper or merchant, “ there is no speciality 
in the kind of trade which any one caste is accustomed ta 
practice to the exclusion ol other kinds.” “No restriction 
has been imposed by the laws or customs of the Hindus 
through which a man belonging to any of the landed or 
artisan castes could be debarred from setting up as a trader 
if he liked.” 

“Trade is not a pursuit in which hereditary skill is neces- 
sary to success. . . . The consequence has been, that while 

in the case of artisans, &c., there is a system of clearly-deflned 
castes, each distinguished from the other by some hereditary 
peculiarity of craft, in the case of traders almost every dis- 
tinction of caste that can be said to exist is a distinction without 
a difference.” 

Still, the names of the castes maintain the general law,, 
that function, and not blood or creed, is the basis on which 
Indian castes have been formed. 

The five following castes “ are for the most part pedlars or 
small retail dealers, who as a rule do not keep regular shops. 
Their status, thgrefore, ranks generally below that of the 
castes which follow. But there is nothing to prevent them 
•from rising to the* position of the highest merchant or banker,, 
if their business is sufficiently prosperous ” : 

The Rauniya is a crier or hawker of grq,in and other 
commodities. 

- Thfe Kuta, or Kuidmaliy is a seller of husked rice. 

The Bihoar is a weigher of market produce. 

The Bhartiya is a pedlar and usurer in a small way. 

The Lohiya is one who barters tobacco, grain, &c., for iron, 
old clothes, waste-paper, &c. 

Of the seven following castes, some are petty dealers like 
the preceding, others are men of wealth, but the majority are 
men of moderate means, who keep regular shops for the sale 
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of cloth, silk, spicen, scent, picldes, salt, sugar, grain of all 
kinds, &c. But> it \aust not W supposed that the names of 
specific trades represent corresponding castes. They are thus 
described : 

The Kasotidhan and Kasavhani, from kansa, bell-metal, 
and dhan, wealth ; or, hani, seller. 

The Vi^hnoi and Maheshv:ari, of religious orfgin. 

The Orh, one who stands security for a loan. 

The Rdstogi and the Undya (derivation not given). 

The five castes which close the list are, generally speaking, 
the wealthiest, and hence, in social status, tliey rank the 
highest. It is from these castes that most of the native 
bankers are drawn. 

The Agrahari and Agarwdla, from agar^ scent, “ must have 
been originally one — sections of one and the same caste, which 
quarrelled on some trifling question connected with cooking 
or eating, and have remained separate ever since.” “The 
Agarwala is as a rule a wealthy and prosperous caste. Many 
are bankers and usurers, some keep large grain shops, others 
deal largely in gold and silver je’wellery.” 

The Bohm seldom keeps a shop, and is almost universally 
known as a usurer, and celebrated for his unscrupulous 
rapacity. “He is by origin a Brahman. But as usury is 
deemed to be irreconcilable with priestly pretensions, he has 
been forced to detach himself from the parent stem, and to 
found a new caste.” 

The Khattri, or Kshutriya^ is the highest and most im- 
portant of the Trading Castes in India. 

‘‘Every tradition connects them, with the ^reat warrior and 
ruling caste, and as men of the ruling caste must necessarily be 
in the way of accumulating more wealth than their subjects, it 
is not surprising that certain families should have abandoned 
the military life, and formed a fresh caste of their own devoted 
exclusively to commercial pursuits 

“ The Ehattri is almost the only Indian trader who is inown 
outside his own country. The greater part of the trade of 
Afghanistan is in his hands, and he was seen by Yambery in 
Central Asia, throwing offerings on the eternal flame which 
bums, self-kindled and self-fed, at Baku.” 

Mr. Nesfield notices two remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the Trading Castes ; — one that they are the only 
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section of the Indian community in whittH Jainism, once the 
rival creed to Hinduism, has* held its /ground; the other, 
“ that some of the highest ^f these tjommercial castes,* espe- 
cially the Khattri, the Agarwal, and the Dhasar, and the 
Jain caste of Oswal, have a much stronger dash of Aryan 
blood than any other caste in Upper India,” He says : 

At the Sanskrit School in Ayodliya, which is attended ex- 
clusively by Brahmans, there are representatives of this caste 
from many different parts of India, and yet almost every face is 
as dark as that of the average Hindu, to whatever caste he may 
belong ; nor is there anything at all refined or Aryan-looking in 
the features. On the other hand, there is a ^ Khattri Patshal^’ in 
Lucknow, which is attended almost exclusively by boys of the 
banker caste, and here almost every face is comparatively fair, 
while the features are as refined as those of the Parsi or Kash- 
miri, both of whom are undoubtedly descended, with little or 
no admixture of foreign blood, from the ancient Aryans.” 

Mr. Nesfield recognises in these facts the care of an 
aristocratic moneyed class possessing no political power 
like the Chattri, and no priestly power like the Brahman, to 
preserve the -purity of their blood; and maintains that his 
theory remains unshaken, that caste is not a question of 
blood, but of function. 

2. The Serving Castes. “Their speciality consists in 
ministering to the wants of men, bodily and mental ; and their 
rank in the social scale depends upon the nature of the 
service rendered. . . . The broad line of distinction 

turns upon the question whether they are literate or illiterate. 
Boughly speakijjg, the first four are illiterate, and minister -to 
the bodily wants of men; the three last are literate, and 
minister to their*mental wants.” 

The lowest of the serving castes is the Bhangi, or sweeper. 

He ‘‘takes charge of his master’s dogs, and, like them, eats 
what Jie can get from the leavings of his master’s table. The 
function which has specially called him into existence as an 
Indian caste, and detached him as such from the ancestral tribe, 
is that of sweeping houses and streets, and removing everything 
that is dirty or unclean. He is himself, therefore, the type of 
all uncleannesB ; and to persons of the higher castes his touch, 
•even his presence, is considered a pollution. This is why he 
has received the name of Bhangi, for hhang literally means 
interruption, breaking, damaging ; and whatever a man is doing 
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when he is touched ^by a sweeper, he must at once leave oflP 
doing it and go end bathe 

**The patron saint of Bhangts is Lai Guru (called by 
Muhammadans Lai Beg), the prince of scavengers. Henco* 
Hindu sweepers are called Lai Gurus, aud Muhammadan ones 
Lai Begis. Another Muhammadan name is Mehtar^ literally 
prince, a title* of respect conferred upon the head of a clan, and 
hence transferred to the caste generally.” 

The Dhohi, or washerman, is an impure caste, but one 
many degrees higher than the Bhangi, from whom he has 
sprung : 

“No Hindu of any caste, even the lowest, will wash his own 
clothes ; so the Dhobi has been formed into a caste which shall 
bear the impurities of all. . . . His work, however, brings 

him into continual- contact with one of the purest of elements, and 
the quiet nature of his occupation has taught him a certain 
refinement of manner,” 

The Kahdr, or water-carrier, is now the general house- 
servant in respectable Hindu families. 

“Properly speaking, the name Kahar belongs only to those 
families who seceded long ago from their ancestral tribes, aban- 
doned the hereditary industry of fishing, and formed a new and 
distinct caste devoted exclusively to domestic service. The best 
evidence of the existence of such a caste is that it has a Muham- 
madan counterpart— the Blmtiy whose functions in a Muham- 
madan household are precisely similar to those of a Kahar in a 
Hindu establishment. The only difference between them is that 
the Kahar invariably carries w^ater on his shouljlere in a pitcher, 
while the Bhisti carries it across h5s back in a leather bag called 
a ma^aJcy which is made of the bide of a bullock or large goat. 
Orthodox Hindus will not even bathe in such water, much less 
drink it ; for they consider the touch of leather pollution to such 
a pure element as water. In European houses, the Kahar (who 
is called hearer y a contraction for water-bearer) is used for 
general house-work, and the Bhisti for drawing water. In 
Southern India the name for the corresponding caste is Bhoiy 
which has been corrupted by Europeans into * hoyJ ” • 

' The Ndpity or barber, is essential in every Hindu com- 
munity, He cuts off the birth-hair ofHhe infant; he shaves- 
iiwllv^ti'wi^ pares the nails of the dead preparatory to cre^- 
and, ten days afterwards, shaves the head of every^ 
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'member of the household ; in mamage fjel^monies he acts as 
the Brahman’s assistant, and is indeeia the match-maker 
among all the respectable castes. ‘ He is the ear-c4eaner, 
nail-cutter, cupper and bleeder, &c. “ In sliort, he performs 

any kind of operation on the body of man that requires a 
sharp knife, from shaving the head to lancing a boil. He 
might be fitly styled a barber-surgeon.” 

The Pdwariya, the Lhdri, the Doni Mirdsi, and the 
Kathak are musicians and singers. The first three, originally 
Hindu (the names are Hindi), are now Muhammadan. ^ 

The special function cT the Pdwariya caste is to sing 
songs of congratulation on the birth of an infant. 

The Dhdri caste go from place to place, and sing at 
marriages and at Hindu temples. 

The Dom Mirdsi is the family musician and jester. 

These three castes, Mr. Nesfield says, jfre offshoots from 
the wandering and casteless tribes. 

The Kathaky or Hindu caste of musicians, is entirely dis- 
tinct, both in origin and character, from the preceding. The 
Kathak has descended from the Brahman, and remained a 
staunch Hindu. Their function in olden days was to chant 
the Vedic hymns ; but their offices now are but little asso- 
ciated with religion or religious worship. “ The men are 
hired out to play and dance and sing at marriage festivals, 
and their wives occasionally sing in public.” 

The Bhdt is another caste — an offshoot from the ancient 
Brahman. They are hereditary bards, who frequent the 
courts of princes and the camps of warriors, to recite their 
praises, and to Ijeep record of their "genealogies. 

Both these castes wear the jamo, or sacred cord. 

The highest df the Serving Castes is the Kaijasthy or writer. 
The original function was that of estate manager, and this 
they have retained, through all changes of Clovernment, 
Hindu, Muhammadan, and English, up to the present day. 
Fronf the earliest times there was a higher and more ambi- 
tious class, who served as secretaries and finance ministers in 
the Courts of Kings. The favourite alphabet or character 
used by village accountants is the Kaithi, derived from the 
Nagri ; but, in various times and in various districts, Nagri, 
Urdu, or Persian have* been prescribed in its place ; and under 
British rule the Kayasths “ show equal readiness to learn the 
English language.*’ 
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There was a casti^ of physi&ians, called Baidya, meaning 
“a man of science.'*^ The caste still exists in the lower 
Provitices, but it has died out in the North-West, owing to 
the superior reputation of Muhammadan physicians, called 
ITakims. “ There are a few learned Hindus at the present • 
day who study the Sanskrit works on medicine, and who are 
called Baidyas by profession. But these men are not Baidyas 
by caste, but Brahmans.” 

It would be interesting to know in what way caste has 
influenced, or is influencing, the career of hundreds — nay, 
thousands — of young men who are, or have be({n, students in 
our Medical Colleges in India, and also in England. 

We must reserve our notice of the Priestly Castes till 

Jas. B. Knight. 


The Companion. A Monthly Magazine for Boys, published 
at Calcutta. 

This publication, now well on in its fourth year, has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of its originator, the late 
Babu Pramada Charan Sen ; but every effort is being made 
by his successor, Babu A. C. Sen, to maintain and increase 
its usefulness, and with marked success. Entertaining papers, 
suited to young minds, on natural objects, the wonders of the 
heavens and the earth, lively biographical sketches, tales, 
puzzles, games, and simple poetry, original and selected, fill 
its pages, and make it a most pleasant and. profitable boys^ 
companion. Each number is profusely illustrated, and the 
bright pink cover, displaying the various sports of boyhood, 
must prove attractive to young readers. The list of con- 
tributors is a guarantee for the excellence of the work, of 
which the names of Babu Protap Chandra Mozumdar and 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastri are perhaps best known to English 
readers. We are glad to see that the circulation is increasing 
steadily, and we trust that it may become daily more widely 
known to the public of Bengal, who need only to know it 
to support liberally this effort to meet the needs of the 
young. 
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Most men who have travelled much, or who have sojourned for 
any length in an Eastern clime, must occasionally have witnessed 
some terrifying convulsion of Nature, whose solemn and over- 
powering grandeur has suddenly brought them face to face with 
their Omnipotent Creator, tilling them with a profound sense 
of their own utter nothingness. Such convulsion may have 
appeared, for instance, in tho forni of a severe earthquake, a 
violent thunderstorm, or a hurricane at sea. ' But it has, I 
imagine, fallen to the lot of few to witness such a terrific hail- 
storm as that which visited Landour on the evening of the 
10th May, 1881. 

I was at the time of its occurrence occupyftig a small house 
at the extreme edge of a southing spur of the Ilimalayahs, 
about 7,000 feet above sea level. The day had been fine and 
bright, but had clouded over somewhat towards sundown. 
Suddenly hailstones began to rattle on tho roof, lightly at first, 
and the wind to come and go in ominous, feverish puffs, now 
and again fetching huge melancholy sighs, which swelled 
rapidly into violent gusts. And in proportion as the wind 
gained in force the stones increased in magnitude, until at last 
they reached such a size, that each weighed from 1 to 1^ 
ounce, and measured some 21 inches in diameter. Their 
form was very peculiar, closely resembling that of a small flat 
apple. These, of course, fade into insignificance beside such 
incredible monsters as those mentioned by Mezeray in his Hntory 
of France^ which are stated to have "weighed 100 pounds; or 
even by Dr. Halley, in his PhiloH02)hioal Transactions^ weighing 
from 5 to 8 ounces each, and measuring 14 inches in circum- 
ference. (The former, however, must be taken “cum magno 
grano salis^’ if we consider for an instant what their momentum 
must have been on reaching the earth from even a very low-lying 
cloud. The deafening noise accompanying their descent defies 
description, and so furious had the force of the accompanying 
wind become as to blow tho stones clean through the window- 
panes against the opposite wall of the room in which I was 
sitting, and from which I had to boat a hasty retreat, whilst my 
verandah was literally crumpled up and carried bodily away 
down the steep hill-side. In ten minutes all was over. The 
cAn that had heralded the tempest fell again, and in the east 
there appeared a glorious bow, reflected from the reddening 
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glory of the setting 'sun, as i!c to comfort us by recalling the old 
2)roverb : I r 

“ A i^inbow at night is the shepherd’s delight,” 

t 

or as a proof that the Oiant of the Storm, with his host of 
vapoury myrmidons, had really jjassed away. 

It was a pitiful scene that met my gaze as I ran out to 
gather some of the stoues that covered the ground to a depth of 
a couple of inches. The raging elements had in that short space 
of time wrought as much havoc to the surrounding vegetation 
as a swarm of locusts would have done in as many hours, and 
had been even more destructive, as was evidenced by the broken 
limbs and branches of trees that lay scattered broadcast in all 
'directions. Not a single leaf had withstood the combined fury 
•of the wind and hail ; nothing but an aiTay of stripped, bruised 
stalks remained, where so few minutes before all had been 
green and smiling. The mature labours of Spring were undone 
At A blow. 

The day following I made a tour of inspection round the 
station, when 1 learnt that many sheep and goats had been 
killed whilst browsing on the hill-sides. I found it difficult to 
believe that the sheet-iron roofs I saw riddled with holes had 
been perforated by hailstones ; and even more so that those of 
corrugated iron owed their numerous cracks and fissures to the 
same destructive agency! Every greenhouse and every window 
facing the brunt of the storm was a mere skeleton framework, 
with here and there a few jagged remains of glass held in by 
the putty ; which could not possibly be rei>laced for several days, 
.until a large supply had been brought up from the plains. 

The interesting part of these particular stones was that they 
so fully bore out Beccaria’s theory; viz., that hail is formed in 
the higher regions of the air, where the cold is intense and where 
the electric fiuid abounds. By the electric attraction a great 
many particles of water are brought together.; these are frozen, 
and in their descent they collect other particles ; these last form the 
outside of the hailstonesy less dense and hard than the central parts^ 
because the temperature in descending is more moderate.” 

The original hailstone of normal size was clearly discernible 
in the centre, surrounded by a kind of coating of hoar-frost, 
which, in* cutting through, 1 found to be much less hard and 
dense than the inner core. 

Another uncommon feature of this storm was that there was 
no thunder, which almost invariably accompanies violent hail- 
etorms. 

James J. Johnston, Oapt. E.% 


MeawnuiriSf Anglesey^ N, Wales, 
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The following extract from CooKs Excursionist describes 
the new arrangements recently made by the Government of 
India with Messrs. T. Cook and Son for the organised con- 
veyance of Mahomedan pilgrims to and from Mecca, by 
means of which arrangements it is hoped that much suffering 
and discomfort will be spared to the pilgrims from India : 

** Every traveller in Oriental lands will have remarked in 
going through a Mahomedan cemetery the number of headstones 
upon which a stone turban is carved, and has learnt from his 
guide that these indicate the last resting-place of some devotee, 
who has earned the title of Hadji by the performance of a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. Few, 
however, realise the didlculties, the discomforts, and the perils 
which the pilgrim has had to undergo to satisfy his conscience 
and to obtain the much-coveted and well-earned distinction of 
Hadji. From all parts of the Turkish Empire, during the 
autumn months, caravans are perpetually moving towards the 
Holy Cities. Most of the ports of the Levant furnish their 
quota of pilgrims, who, undeten’ed by the hardships to be 
encountered on sea and land, press forward in an unceasing 
stream. Many perish by the wayside, overcome with fatigue or 
famine ; but still the annual crowd of pilgrims augments rather 
than decreases, and, however much , we may condemn the 
fanaticism which ^eems an inherent part of Islamism, we can 
but admire the zeal which impels so many thousands to leave 
their homes and thftir kindred to follow out the dictates of con- 
science and the teachings of their religion. 

** Mecca, the port for which is Jeddah, and from which place 
it is about three days* journey inland, is the birthplace of 
Mahomed, who was driven from that city to Medina in a.d. 622, 
and in which direction all piously-disposed Mahomedan* turn in 
their devotions. Hence that epoch is called the Hegira, or the 
Flight, of the Mahomedan era, from which their dates are 
reckoned. The port for Medina (100 miles inland), where the 
prophet died, is Yembo, 180 miles north of Jeddah. The 
performance of the Haj tokes place this year in August. Last 
yeav over 90,000 pilgrims landed at Jeddah. 

would have been surprising if our Indian Empire had 
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not furnished a vely considerable number of worshippers at the 
holy shrines ojit fifty miUions of Mahomedans; hence 
thousands have every year been found anmous to leave India, 
chiefly from the ports of Bombay and Kurrachee, for the purpose 
of performing the Haj. Ilithei^o these pilgrims have to a great 
extent been compelled to trust to their own arrangements, to 
bargain with the various shipowners, and to rely wi3i whatever 
confidence they might possess upon proper treatment on ship- 
board and a safe arrival at their destination. Their perils have 
commenced at the very outside, and many have fallen the prey 
to the numerous crimps who infest tho seaports. Now, however, 
a change is impending. Numerous paragraphs in the public 
press have announced a new departure of the Oovemmdht of 
India in the manner of arrangihg Mahomodan pilgrimages from 
Her Majesty’s Indian Dominions to Mecca. The Government 
have from time to time legislated for the pilgrims, and have laid 
down stringent 'regulations for their conveyance from Indian 
ports to Jeddali. Special passports have been established to 
allow them to land at Jeddah, and a Mahomodan Protector of 
pilgrims has boon appointed at Bombay in order to further take* 
care of them. Special provisions have been inserted in the 
Native Passenger Ships Atst with regard to the fitting and pro- 
visioning of pilgrim ships, which are now bound to carry a 
qualified medical officer if there are more than one hundred 
pilgrims onSboard. The result however, on the whole, has not 
been satisfactory ; and the Government of India, knowing that 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son have on more than one recent 
occasion co-operated with the English authorities in Egypt, and 
given practical proof of their ability to organise transport 
undertakings on a large scale, have decided to place the entire 
management in their*hands ; and they will undertake the charge 
pf the pilgrims from any railway station in India to Jeddah and 
back. They are to receive all assistance from the local Govern- 
ments, and will appoint agents for the whole of India, local 
ofideers and ofiicors in charge of treasuries being instructed to 
assist that firm in making known the terms of through conveyance 
to Jeddah and back, an^ in disposing of through tickets. The 
Protectoj of pilgrims at Bombay will be instructed to work in 
harmony with the firm, and to render them every possible 
assistance. Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son will make all the 
necessary arrangements with the railway companies, steamship 
owners, and others, for the through conveyance of the pilgrims, 
and will secure their transit in ships supplied with proper 
accommodation in accordance with the Government regulations. 
They will also provide the necessary supervision for the work, 
and will open a pilgrimage office at Bombay, and another 
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probably at Jeddab. The firm has under^^en to comply with 
any regulations that may be laid down froip tin^p to time by thp 
Government, just as if they were in the service of the Govern- 
ment. The terms of this arrangement have just been published, 
and the Governor -General in ^Council trusts that the local 
Governments will afford Messrs. Cook and Son every assistance, 
and will direct local officers to co-operate with the representatives 
of the firm in carrying on their operations.” 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

We understand that the educational movement started by 
Mr. Adam at Madras in regard to commercial training is likely 
to be a success. Tho syllabuses suggested by In in for the Middle 
School Examination have been sanctioned. A series of Com- 
mercial Primers, specially designed to meet the requirements of 
this now branch, is now in course of preparation. Commercial 
Classes have been opened in Pacheappa’s. School, and it is pro- 
posed next year to open Oommercital Classes of a more advanced 
character for pupils desirous of appearing for the Commercial 
Higher Examination, which is to be instituted un^er tho 
patronage of the Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant Duff visited, on February 20th, the 
Industrial School founded by a Mahomedan Association at 
Madras. At this institution 280 poor boys are taught trades, 
and maintained. There are workshops for Carpenters, Turners, 
Blacksmiths, Gilders, Embroiderers and Tailors. The boys are 
also taught the fKoran^ and reading and writing. A certain 
sum is set apart fop founding workshops for Mahomodan women. 
Mrs. Girant Duft', in reply to the President’s address, stated the 
heads of a scheme which tho Madras Government is about ^tp 
start for the encouragement of technical education. ‘‘ At 
present^” Mrs. Grant Duff said, “boys can go up for carpentry, 
blacksmith’s work, printing, rattan work, tailoring, b^ot and' 
shoe-making and book-binding. It is now further prbposed 
to institute a higher examination, including a largo range of 
subjects, such os hytlraulics, surv(^ 3 dDg, agriculture, building, 
mechanics — theoretical and applied, &c., and to offer aid in the 
nature of (1) scholarships, medals and prizes; (2) stipendiary 
and also free scholarships ; (3) special and more liberal salary 
grants to teachers ; (4) payment on the results of e^aniinations, 
and on attendance; (5) aid to ordinary teachers and Kormtal 
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btudents attending )9^idap6t Agricultural College, the Madras 
Sehool of Arts, < and < the Madras Civil Eugineering College; 
(6) grants towards the purchase of demonstration farma I trust 
that some of the above advantages may be enjoyed by those 
whom I see around mo to-day.V 

.The annual prize distribution to the pupils of Bev. Mr. Haja 
Gopaul’s Caste Girls* Schools, Madras, took place on February 
18th, and was presided over by Mrs. Grant Duff. Miss Baja 
Gopaul read the Beport. It stated that these schools, which 
owe their existence and prosperity to Mr. Baja Gopaul, have 
lately been placed, owing to his ill-health, under the Free Church 
School Committee. The Government Inspectress had examined 
the schools during the year, and reported well of their manage- 
ment and progress. After a Tamil calisthenic song had been 
sung, Mrs. Grant Duff distributed the prizes. She then made 
an interesting address, in the course of which she remarked: A 
great deal is said in books and essays on the widening of the 
intercourse between Englishmen and Natives. It is iirged that 
facilities of travel, constant going ‘home,* and weekly mails, 
have rendered the friendships of former days impossible. I am 
no judge of what intercourse there was forty or fifty years ago 
between the two societies, but I think those who are constantly 
insisting on the above forget the presence of a new element in 
India, and that is, the enormous increase of cordiality between 
the women of the two communities. It is difficult to give very 
exact statistics, but I find that at least seven Christian bodies in 
the Madras Presidency undertake Zenana Missions, besides 
the Boman Church, which, both here and at Pundicherry, has con- 
siderable convents of Native Sisters. Privately also, the increase 
of friendship and cordiality between Native and English ladies 
in the last fifteen years is very remarkable.** 

Mr. Thanacoty Moodeliar has constructed a Fernery on an 
island in the Bobinson Park, Madras, in memory of his father, 
Mr. Armoogaum Moodeliar, who was long connected with the 
charities of the Presidency. Mrs. Grant Duff attended the 
opening ceremony. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda is determined to do his best to 
encourage education among the lower classes of his subjects. 
At present it appears that there are fewer than 300 schools in 
the whole of the State, and His Highness has given orders to 
open thirty Vernacular Schools every year for the next fourteen 
years. He has also sanctioned an expenditure of Bs.60,000 
annually on buildings for the new Vernacular Schools. 
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The Gaekwar of Baroda has, made a donation of Bs. ),000 to 
the State Library, in connection with his marriage, for the 
purchase of books. • • 

The number of Girls’ Schools in the Patna Divismn have 
increased from 34 to 61, and the number of pupils from 645 
to 1,174. Still, female education is very backward in Behar, 
and not a single girl of the Kayasta caste has been allowed to 
attend school. 

We have received a recent number of the 8tri Bodh^ a 
Gujerathi Magazine for ladies, to which wo have before referred. 
This publication contains many contributions from Parseo and 
Hindu ladies ; and the following (translated) list of the contents 
of the copy before us shows the useful aims -of its Editor: — 
(1) Gumasta’s Gentle Girl; or, Well-educated eons the best 
wealth of parents. (2) Suggestions to worsen as to the best 
way of rearing their children. (3) The late Mr. Nowrozjee 
Purdoonjee. (4) Duty. (5) Easy lessons on knitting. (6) Mis- 
cellaneous, (7) A Song of two Hindu months. — The Stri Bodh 
will in future include an English portion, to which English 
ladies of literary and educational experience have bedh asked to 
contribute. It is hoped that this new form of friendly inter- 
course between ladies of different races will have many valuable 
results, in leading to an increase of sound culture, and the 
growth of mutual sympathy. On the cover of the Magazine is 
a pleasing group of Parseo ladies and young girls. 

The Principal of the Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, Mr. 
Theodore Beck, visited Patna at the end of December last, as 
the guest of Moulvi Mahomed Ilassai^, and ho gave an interesting 
address, at the J^ouse of Syed Latif Ali'Khaii Sahib, upon the 
position and prospects of the Mahomedans. After referring to 
Mussulman achievements in the past, Mr. Beck strongly urged 
earnestness in promoting education in the present, quoting a 
saying of Hazrat Ali,, which is inscribed on the gateway of the 
Aligarh College ; “ Follow learning from the cradle to the 
gravet*’ He closed his address with the practical recommenda- 
tion that the Mahomedans should unite and found a University. 
This should be, not merely an examining body, but one that 
would encourage intellectual life in all aspects, and in connection 
with which there should be, all over India, good boys’ schools 
leading up to its matriculation. The Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh would, Mr. Beck considered, prove a nucleus for such 
a University; and he hoped that, by combined efforts, the sugges- . 
tion might before long become a reality. 
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The Bengal Tinm says : We read the following instance of 
suffering uncomplainingly borne ^by our Native soldiers in Upper 
Burma, Two companies of the second Bengal Infantry that 
escorted^ telegraph party from Laingha to Minhla last November 
had to march for four days over , hilly ground in pouring rain. 
They had no tents or any other shelter, and were forced to bear 
the inclemencies of the weather unprotected from its severity. 
Owing to a break-down of the Commissariat steamer, they had to 
go without any rations for two days and a half ; but these 
soldiers bore their privations manfully, and never complained. 
A remark of one of the Sepoys was characteristic ; * We had no 
food, but neither had the Sahib. It was the Sirdar’s orders 
that we should proceed, and so we did.’ ” 

H.ll. the Maharaja of Mysore presided, in January, at the 
prize distribution of th,e Girls’ School at Shimoga, which has 
existed ten years, and is partly supported by a Wesleyan Society. 
His Highness bade Mr. A. Narasim lengar, the Assistant Com- 
missioner in waiting, to address the children “a few words of 
advice from his large experience of female education.” Mr., A. 
Narasim lengar spoke as follows, in Canarese: There is 

no doubt that education makes women wise and clever. 
However poor, they have about throe hours leisure daily, 
which they generally spend, adding to their laziness, in an after- 
noon sleep, or in gossiping. Their gossip would run some- 
what to this effect: ^In yonder house there is a w^ell without 
water ; some one got into it and died. The house is haunted, 
and all who lived in it died; and nobody should go near it.’ 
Thus they frighten children, as well as grown-up people, with 
stories about devils, goblins, &c., which is just the same as 
frightening a blind man, and making liim feel wretched and 
helpless, by giving him a false alarm of a well or other danger 
in front of him ; whereas education would open their eyes and 
enable them to know things as they are. They would then 
spend their leisure hours in reading moral books, whicl^g^ould 
improve their mind*; or in reading historical works, which would 
give them an idea of what takes place in the world ; or in read- 
ing books On hygiene, which would teach them that wells with- 
out water contain poisonous gas (but no ghosts), and that 
consequently persons cannot get into them unless they first 
thoroughly ventilate them. Further, sons of unedu(jated rnothers 
do not entertain, ajiart from affection, any regard for their 
mothers. But if the mothers were educated the ease ■^ould be 
different. By their ability to manage the household, as well as 
to superintend the education of their children, they would com* 
mand respect, and thus secure their children’s respect as well as 
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their affection* It is to be noted that uneducated females are 
generally duped in mattexs.of acoountSi and as^t is, the husbimd, 
single-handed, toils hard t(k earn the means of livelihood^ as well 
as to attend to the household management and the edmeation of 
his children. Thi& is, as it wgre, working with only one hand, 
and consequently only a small amount of prosperity is the result. 
Whereas if the wife were also educated, she could manage the 
household and superintend the education of the children, and 
thus co-operate with her husband. This would be like working 
with both the hands which God has given, and in consequence 
the prosperity would be twofold. There is a tendency in school- 
going girls to look down upon their household duties. This is a 
serious mistake. The proof of a girl’s education must lie in her 
obedient attention to the household duties assigned to her by 
her elders at home, nay, in her discharging those duties 
more cleverly and carefully than her uneducated sisters. It 
would therefore be a move in the right dtrection if girls in 
schools are allowed to stay at home for a day or two in the week 
to attend solely to household duties, and to benefit by the example 
and influence of the elders at homo. As this is a very important 
point, I have reserved my remarks on it to the last, so as to 
impress it well on tho minds of children.” 

Tlie Barton FemiHe Training College at Rajkote, to which 
we referred last month, was not named after Colonel Barton, as 
we stated, but after Mrs. Barton, whose kindliness, and interest 
in female education, well deserved such a memorial. 

Pundit Mansa Ram, of Calcutta, has been awarded the 
Royal Humane Society Medal, for saving three Natives off 
Saugor Island, Bay of Bengal. • « 

Mr. B. M. Mulabari has lectured lately, in the N.W. Provinces, 
upon Infant Mtoiage and the Re-marriage of Widows. At 
Allabyabad, Agra and Aligarh, and other places, successful public 
meetings have been held, at which resolutions in favour of reform 
were passed. 

■vC^G learn from the that a lady zemindar in East 

Bengal, named Faizenmessa Choudhranoe, is distinguished by 
her liberality and her ability in business matters. She is pro- 
prietress by inheritance of her mother’s zomindari, and is the wife 
of ft wealthy zemindar of the district. This lady supports many 
schobls, and is well read in her own language. The zemindari 
affairs are managed by her independently, and with great success, 
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We have the 'pleasure tq anncmnoe that His Royal 
Highness the Bnke of Connaught' has made a donation cSf 
£25 t6 the National Indian Association, 

^ ' r - 

PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


An institution for teaching the Sanskrit language and litera- 
ture has been opened by Mr. Syed Ali Belgrami, in Qauligod^ 
near the Hyderabad Residency. The Hindu says: “We are 
glad to find that a Mahomodan gentleman in a Mahomedan 
State has shown so much practical interest in the value of 
Sanskrit studies.” 

A native lady, Ayacheeammal, sister of Honorary Surgeon 
Arokiam Pillay, of the Mysore service, has passed the Madras 
Matriculation Examination, and is the first native lady who has 
passed in Bangalore. She has also the credit of having passed 
the first European lady in the Examination. 

Taking advantage of the coming Indian and Colonial Exhibi- 
tion, a team of Parseo cricketers has arranged to visit England 
this year. ^ 

The following Class List was issued on February 27th in 
respect to the Indian Languages Tripos of the University of 
Cambridge : Second class (in alphabetical order). — Hameed- 
UUah, Christ’s; Ramdas-Chubildas, ChristU. Third class (in 
alphabetical order). — Ahmad Aziz, Trinity Hall; Inyatullah, 
Trinity Hall. 

Dr. Dominic Anaclote D’ Monte, of Bandora, Bombay, .had 
the honour of being presented to His Roytfl- Highness the 
Prince of Wales at the Levee hold on March 15th. 

Mr. D. P. Cama has been elected Grand Treasurer of the 
Grand Lodge of English Freemasons. This gentleman, who 
has lived in London for many years, is much respected, and the 
compliment paid to him will bo highly valued by the Parsee 
community in India, among whom the Cama family are well 
known for their great liberality. Mr. D. P. Cama is son of the 
founder of the Cama Hospital at Bombay. 

We acknowledge with thanks a Text-book of Deductive Logic, 
for the use of Students. By P. K. Ray, D.Sc. (Lond, and 
Edinb.), Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Dacca College. 
Second edition. ^ 
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THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to 
intimate her intention of opening the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition on Tuesday, the 4th of Maj^. The various 
exhibits are arriving in rapid succession from ,all parts, 
and great efforts are being made to render the courts as 
complete as possible before the day of opening, which will 
be marked by suitable state and ceremony. A Reception 
Committee has been appointed by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales to make arrangements for the reception of visitors 
from India and the Colonies. One of its objects will be to 
organise visits to manufacturing towns and other centres of 
interest, and to secure facilities for those who are anxious to 
see as much as possible of the country during the limited 
period of their stay. It is expected that the Mayors at the 
chief seats of industry will co-operate in these plans, and will 
arrange for ho^itable entertainment* in their respective 
localities ; and me Society of Arts has consented to use its 
organisation in aid of the scheme. In a letter addressed to 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Prince of Wales has expressed 
his extreme gratification at the guarantees given by the Cor- 
poration and the City Companies -to the Exhibition. 

Among the visitors from India lately amved is the 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal, whose Journal of his visit to 
England in 1883 has been printed as a record of his 
impressions of the West. Mr. Dadabhai Naorqji, Member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, has also already come 
again to Engird, after an interval of several years, accom- 
panied by some Parsee friends. The Times of India contains 
an account of the dinner given to this well-known reformer 
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before his departui^e, at the Bipon Club, which was presided 
over by Sir Japasetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., C.S.I. His friends 
desired thus to express their strong sense of his public 
services^ and their affectionate regard for himself. Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji replied in at dignified speech, in which he 
referred to the responsibility of the educated classes in India 
as leaders in regal'd to progress and civilisation, and as inter- 
preters to the Government of the wants and wishes of their 
countrymen. The next few mails will doubtless bring visitors 
from many parts of India, and the Indians already in England 
will have great satisfaction in the prominence given to their 
nativedand in the Exhibition, and in the consequent spread 
of knowledge among English people as to its magnific;ent 
products and arts. The Exhibition of this year promises 
to be even more attractive aind more widely useful than any 
of the three that* have preceded it. 


PEOGEESS IN JAPAN. 


It is, I think, a favourable sign of the progress that is 
taking place, not only throughout Europe, but throughout the 
whole of the civilized world, tliat quite lately two pamphlets, 
written by Japanese gentlemen, have been sent to the editor 
of this Magazim, with the evident desire to^. excite some 
interest in their country in the minds of the inhabitants both 
of Great Britain and India. The one is called A Comparison 
between Japanese Village Commninities and tlcose described by 
Sir Henry Maine, by Juichi Soyeda, in which the author 
endeavoui's, and I think successfully, to prove the superiority 
of Japanese village communities oyer Indian, and enters some- 
what fully into a description of the former. I believe this pam- 
phlet has already received the approval of Sir Henry Maine ; 
and I hope that the author may have sufiicient encourage- 
ment to induce him enlarge it into a small volume. It is 
true that we have some excellent English works written upon 
Japan, notably the popular work of Miss Bird, and the 
admirable and comprehensive work of Sir Edward . Eeed. 
Still, neither individually nor nationally, do men ever quite 
see themselves as others see them ; and in spite of the orthodox 
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moral generally drawn from .that undoubted fact, T am in- 
clined to hold, that although it is, no doubt, a difficult matter 
to “know ourselves,” it is\ very much more difficult Inatter 
for somebody else to know us. Doubtless, both , kinds of 
knowledge are desirable, sinfie the one sees what the other 
seldom, if ever, sees. But still, speaking for myself,^ — given 
the same amount of conscientiousness and intelligence, — I hold 
an autobiography to be of greater worth than a biography ; 
a political or historical work written by a native as likely to 
be more accurate, and certainly fuller and more comprehen- 
sive, than one written by an outsider. 

The other pamphlet of which I spoke has been written 
by two Members of the Association for promoting the adop- 
tion of the Eoman Alphabet in Japan. To both of these 
pamphlets I shall have occasion to refer more fully ; and if 
in the course of this paper I should also avail myself some- 
what freely of English authorities, I hope these Japanese 
gentlemen will believe that I only do so because the informa- 
tion contained within the limits of a pamphlet is necessarily 
somewhat scanty. 

It is a trite remark, that where the superficial observer 
only sees differences, the careful student perceives resem- 
blances, There is no method in the pursuit of knowledge so 
efficient as the comparative method ; and it is well, for this 
reason — even were there no other — that each nation should 
endeavour to study the causes of the gradual growth or the 
gradual deoii^ in the civilisation of other nations. Such 
knowledge does not stop with itgelf. By endeavouring to ^ 
comprehend thg political, ceremonial, and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions of other nations, we almost insensibly gain a better 
comprehension of our own. 

I wish in this number of the Indian Magazine to draw 
the attention of its readers to a country too little known to 
English-speaking people, or to races under the dominion of 
English rule — Japan ; and yet a country that repays studious^ 
investigation more than many others that are better known. 
For (in the words of Sir Edward Keed) * “ It was not upon 
a wild, barbarous, and untutored people that the fleets of 
America and Europe broke with menace and violence a few 
years ago ; but upon an unique, nation, which had developed 
within itself arts, letters, and religion in la^e part unknown 
* Japan : ifn Hintcry^ TrailiHons and JicUgions, lii^^duction, xxiii. 
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•elBewhere, and 'which now presents to the scholar and philo- 
sopher many no'uel and intensely interesting fields for research. 
Notwithstanding some adverse events, it is we English who 
are most eai'nestly invited to concern ourselves with this 
wonderful • country, and to cc«icern ourselves with it, not 
merely as traders and seafarers, but as men of intelligence 
and of progress, able to bear tlie banners of science and faith 
into the midst of a people in every way qualified to hail 
them with welcome, and to bring beneath them forces and 
ambitions not less worthy than our own.” And a little 
further on Sir E. Keed bids us rememlier that the civilisation 
of Japan, ” though so different from our own, long preceded 
it, and in some essential particulars still remains superior to 
it. In courteous demeanour, in cleanliness, in education, the 
•ordinary Japanese peasant far excels the artisan of the Black 
Countr}% the tenant of the Irish shanty, or the Eussian 
Moujik ; while the acquaintance of the native officials with 
jurisprudence, political economy, the science of government, 
and international law, will, on an average, favourably com- 
pare with that of the Europeans with whom they are thrown 
in contact. But,” adds Sir E. Reed, “I fear it must be 
acknowledged that all is this unknown or systematically 
ignored by us.” 

It is my intention to confine myself, in this short article, 
to the j)rogress in Japan of the last ten or fifteen years; but 
before doing this, let me endeavour to interpret what seems 
at first sight the somewhat curious co-existencett two quali- 
ties that are very rarely seen together. On the one hand, we 
must remember that the civilisation of Japan, though it is 
true it had early reached a somewhat high stage of develop- 
ment, was yet for many centuries almost in ^ stationary con- 
dition. On the other hand, we have to realize that when 
progress once set in, it made its way with a rapidity that is 
somewhat startling. A condition su^ as this is so curious as 
to be almost anomalous ; for as ^ rule the nation that has 
been longest in the stationary condition is the least amenable 
to progress. The interpretation, it seems to me, is to be 
traced to these two great factors in the civilisation of Japan 
— the superiority of the early religion and the superiority of 
its women. 

The early religion of Japan, or the Shinto religion as it 
is called, was, like the early rel^ons of other nations, cruder 
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and less developed than it is 9 .t present, but it was less crude 
and barbarous than the majority of other early religions, 
either in the East or West. Th# Japanese believed ih gods 
many and demons many, it is true. But (to quote Sir E. 
Eeed) “they did tiot so beHeve in gods and demons as to 
leave everything to them ; they put their own shoulders to 
the obstructed wheels of their own fortunes, and, as we have 
just seen, dug canals, raised embankments, bred silkworms, 
and planted mulberry trees on their own behalf.”* 

The importance of this cannot be exaggerated. A careful 
study into the history of v'^arious nations proves, that those 
nations that have prospered most are invariably those whose 
citizens have been least interfered with. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that willingness to be helped by others — 
whether in the shape of priestcraft, as in the earlier ages ; or 
in the shape of State interference, as with ourselves — gener- 
ally means unwillingness to help one’s self. But, since 
qualities perish from lack of use, unwillingness to help one’s 
self in one generation inevitably leads to inability to help 
one’s self in future generations. And thus a race must 
deteriorate. 

The second great factor is, the honourable position that 
has been generally assigned to Japanese women. The early 
history of Japan can boast of such a number of distinguished 
women as would be remarkable even in the early history of 
Western r^piis; in the East it is without parallel. 1 
need not flill upon the importance of this factor. All 
people are, 1 think, pretty well agreed, at the present time, 
that no nation ^an really progress where one-half of its popu- 
lation is in a state of ignorance. 

These then,T[ take it, are the factors in the singular capa- 
bility Japan has shown for progress. But why should it have 
remained so long in a comparatively stationary condition? 
From its comparative lack of communication with foreign 
natio*ns. And this is to be traced partly to the absence of 
foreign trade and residence ; partly to the extreme complexity 
of the Japanese language. Its elements of progress then are 
intrinsic, while its stationary elements are only extrinsic.. 
Bemove these external barriers, and progress has to deal, 
not with a people enervated, retrogressive, uncivilised, but 
with a people well-disciplined in self-help, self-reliance, per* 
* Vol. L, p. 58. 
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fected by long practice in ^at most difiBicult^ but most 
necessary, of aH duties, adaptation to circumstanoes. The 
complexity of the languageir it is tiiie, still remains. But the 
reforms that have simply come about from the opening of 
their ports to foreign trade and tesidence are almost amazing. 
I can only briefly allude to a few here. 

First, as to the reform in its criminal punishments. A 
better acquaintance with the more humane punishments of 
the West, made the Japanese, in two codes of 1871 and 1873, 
nbohsh tortufe and barbarous modes of execution, which 
unfortunately had been before but too frequent/ Punish- 
ments now aim, not simply at the prevention of crime, but at 
the reformation of the prisoners. Convicts are allowed to 
employ themselves in learning, in the exercise of various 
trades, even in drawing, painting, and other brancjies of the 
fine arts. 

The next improvement to which 1 should like to call 
attention is the money system. Here again the improvement 
has been owing to the intercourse between Japan and various 
European nations ; though — to the shame of Europeans and 
Americans be it spoken — they certainly did not gain their 
information of our monetary system by any knowledge 
voluntarily bestowed upon them by us, but rather from bitter 
experience of our dishonesty in taking advantage of their 
ignorance. When foreigners first penetrated Japan it was 
found that, in their money system, gold auA^ilver were 
accounted to be of the same value, weight for jBght. Con- 
sidering this too good a, chance to be misseo^he gold of 
Japan was rapidly bought up by foreigners— at least Sir E. 
Eeed has been so informed* — fol- exactly its weight in silver. 
Further dealings with Europeans soon convinced them of the 
way in which they had been plundered. Instead of repining, 
however, at their experience, they profited by it. Investigat- 
ing the European money system, they became convinced of 
its superior advantages. They have created a miuC and 
issued a coinage^in gold, silver, and bronze, which compares 
lavourably with that of any other country ; and they have 
also a national paper currency. 

One of the chief agents in civilisation is, I need scarcely 
say, a cheap and efficient system of postage. And here again 
the Japanese have adopted a method that is as good, if not 
* Vol. L, p. 325. 
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better, than any in Europe. Jhe Government postal system 
was commenced in 1871, and within five years from that time 
mail routes of more thafi thirty thousand miles in •length 
were established. The postage for an ordinary letter in large 
towns is otie cent (id:), and two cents for the rest of the 
Empire. Post-cards are carried at the rate of exactly half 
these charges. Money-orders are also in use, and post-office 
savings banks have been established. 

There is rather a deficiency in that other great agent in 
civilisation, railways ; though, strange to say, great progress 
has been made in telegraphs. 

In the face of all these improvements, it is scarcely 
surprising that Japan should assert her right to be treated' on 
an equal footing with other nations. The sudden opening up 
of intercourse with foreign powers has given to internationsLl 
<luestioiis a singular interest, — in some cases, indeed, an 
exaggerated interest. The average Japanese public is at 
present inclined to trace every change, whether for good or 
bad, to a foreign source; but. on the whole, it is frankly 
acknowledged that the benefits confemd are far greater and 
more numerous than the drawbacks, without which, as it, 
would seem, no great change for the better, unfortunately, 
•can be unaccompanied. Mr. Juichi Soyeda has mentioned 
that “ anything which is Western, a term identical with 
civilisation, is preferred to any,, other.” 

At no tuj^ have the Jax)anese neglect-ed education; but 
quite recen^B as with ourselves, there has been a remarkable 
increase in the belief of the paranigunt necessity education is 
to every citizqp, of whatever rank ; *and there is now p.n 
•establishment of an Education Board. Sir E. Eeed mentions 
that in 1868 this Education Board re-opened the Foreign 
lianguage School and the old Confucian College, both of 
which had been closed through the civil wars. The Medical 
School and Hospital were likewise brought under the new 
Boar3. In the following year the Confucian College was con- 
verted into a University. In the same yefir provision was 
made for translating and compiling text-books for Japanese 
schools from foreign languages. Provincial Governments 
have been authorised to select promising pupils for education 
in the Foreign Language School at the Government expense ; 
and to send students abroad for the study of Western 
acience, literature, and medicine. 
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Nor is female education behindhand. In the year 1872 a 
female school tos opened in Tokyo, for imparting education, 
both in Japanese and in English, to girls ; and many other 
schools have since been opened. It was under the special 
patronage of the Empress that •the ffemale schools were com- 
menced, and in 1874 Her Majesty contributed the sum of 
five thousand yem^ from her private purse for the education 
of Japanese girls. This interest she has continued to ex- 
hibit ever since. I am indebted to the editor of this Magw&vm 
for sending me the following interesting extract : 

“The opening ceremony of the Peeresses’ School,” says the 
Chi^ja Shimhun^ “took place on the 13th of November. Her 
Imperial Majesty the Empress proceeded to the school at 10 a.m. 
After inspecting the rooms of the school, and accepting a plan 
of the buildings, and a list of the teachers and pupils, her 
Majesty partook of refreshments, and attended tlie opening 
ceremony at 1 p.m. Her Majesty delivered the following ad- 
dress : — ^ The Peeresses’ School having been established, the 
opening ceremony of the institution is observed to-day. I think 
that upon women, whose destiny it is to become mothers of 
men, devolves the natural obligation of guiding, assisting, and 
giving culture to their offspring. Schools have been established 
at various localities for the education of women, and now this 
school is specially opened for the nobility. Young ladies enter- 
ing the institution should endeavour to attain proficiency in 
various subjects of study, and be thus enabled to discharge 
their own duties. In attending the opening c^||mioiiy of the 
school to-day, I deem it right thus to express my views, and I 
earnestly hope for the futuce progress of the seminary.’ ” 

In Miss Bird’s very interesting account of tJapanese 
education, she draws attention to the fact 'that the initial 
difficulty arises from the complexity of the language, and of 
the ideographic symbols, and that the teaching of 3000 of the 
latter is undertaken in the primary schools. The supply of 
properly qualified teachers for the lower grades of schools, 
though increasing, is, for this reason, still somewhat deficient. 
For a teacher to be efficient, it is above all things necessary that 
he shall himself fully understand what he has to teach ; yet 
many men take their place as teachers after having been only 

* A yen is a Japanese dollar. 

+ Unheal en Tracts in Japan, Vol. II., p. 329. 
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a hundred days in the Normal Schools. And this allusion of 
Miss Bird to the complexity* of the Japanese ideographic 
symbols, brings me directly to the subject of the second 
pamphlet to, which I have already alluded — the Edmaji Ka% 
or the Eoman Alphabet Association of Japan. This pamphlet 
was written by the two honorary secretaries of the Associa- 
tion, Naibu Kanda and* Eyokichi Yatabe, and at the instiga- 
tion of the British Minister, the Honourable F. E. Plunkett. 
I shall describe the method and aims of this Association as 
much as possible in the words of the authors of this pamphlet. 

The Society originated in this way. The difficulty of 
mastering the Japanese characters having long made itself 
felt, a committee of the Eomaji Kai was formed for the 
purpose of elaborating a consistent system of spelling 
Japanese words with the Eoman alphabet. The Eoman 
alphabet, as is well known, consists of twehty-six symbols ; 
but L, Q, V, and X are not used in writing Japanese, and 
thus the alphabet would be reduced to twenty-two. “ Wlien 
a language can be adequately represented to the eye by 
twenty-two signs indicating sounds, why,*’ ask the authors, 
very pertinently, “waste time and effort by continuing to 
represent it by many thousands of symbols, pictorially indi- 
cating objects and ideas ? It is a labour of years to learn to 
write the Japanese language as at present written; namely, 
with Chinese characters supplemented by the Karia* syllabary. 
To learn to write it with the Roman alphabet requires hardly 
as many weeH as the present method requires years.” “ It is 
certain that the gxcessive expenditure of mental power in 
one direction diyiiiiislies the stock available for use in other 
directions. In the effort of learning by heart thousands of 
intricate symbols of sounds and ideas, t he memory is exercised 
and strengthened at the expense of the other intellectual 
faculties.” Nor does the pamphlet .omit to point to the great 
advantages which the Japanese people. will derive from the 
empldyment of an alphabet in which the languages of the 
leading nations of the world are written. 

* According to Captain Brinkley, B.A., of Tokio, the Kana or 
Japanese syllabary consists of two sorts : the “ Katakana,’* consisting of 48 
symbols, and used only in conjunction with the square character wr ex- 
planatory purposes, or to express giammatical terminations ; and the 
‘*Hiragana,“ also consisting of 48 primary characters, but numbering 
nearly 150, if varieties of form be included. Quoted in Sir E. Heed's 
Japan, voL II., p. 73. 
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This new system adopted by the Committee has been 
based upon the following three principles : 

i • 4 

I. — In using the Eonian alphabet the consonants have 

been taken at tlieir^ usual English values, and the 

vowels at their values in Italian, German or Latin. 

II. — The actual pronunciation of words has been followed, 

irrespective of their Kana spelling. 

III. — The standard of pronunciation chosen is that of 

educated people in Tokyo at the present day. 

I do not gather that the Japanese Government has as 
yet done anything to encourage this new system. But if we 
study the history of any nation carefully, we are taught that 
few great agents in civilisation have owed their existence to 
Government assistance. On the contrary, they have generally 
had to make way in the face of Governmental opposition ; 
though it is right for me to admit that the present Govern- 
ment of Japan seems to be singularly enlightened and 
progressive. 

I am informed that strenuous attempts are being made at 
Lahore for the introduction of Koman type in the various 
districts of India. But the learned people are somewhat in 
opposition to the movement, fearing it may level the 
languages, or possibly destroy the delicate differences they 
are anxious to retain. 

From the Eoman alphabet let us now turn im the consider* 
ation of Japanese Village Communities. Ai^d in this pamphlet 
by J uichi Soyeda niiich will be found to interest the inliab^- 
ants both of Great Britain and India, though want of space pre- 
vents me discussing it at any length. The ailthor mentions in 
the early part of his work that, compared with other countries, 
Japanese village populations are more amenable to change 
and reform ; and points with pardonable pride to the fact 
that Japan, in the last twenty years, has made as much pro- 
gress as would take other countries some centuries. I have 
already pointed out that much of this rapidity of progress 
may be traced to the fact that the Japanese have never been 
fanatics in religion; and I believe also that they have no 
very rigorous system of caste^ Traditions, whether religious 
or social, always linger longer in rural districts than in cities, 
because the inhabitants are less frequently brought into inter- 
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course with other minds. But where they have not taken 
any very strong root, the rate of progress possible is always 
quicker than under the opposite conditions. The process of 
construction can be commenced without any previous process 
of destruction, which is oftentimes an injurious process, and 
always a painful one. 

The management and division of land in Japan is so very 
interesting — especially to ourselves just at the present moment 
— that I will give Mr. Soyeda’s paragraph dealing with the 
subject in exte^iso, before bringing this paper to a close : 


‘‘Formerly in Japan there was a distinction between the 
common people and those who wore direct vassals of feudal 
lords ; and as it was an agricultural country, the agrarian class 
was esteemed more than the artisan and the merchant.- But 
there was no legal difference among the common people. With 
the Bestoration came in the principle of libeVty and equality ; 
and at present no distinction whatever is made in the eye of 
the law, down from the nobility to the lowest class. With this the 
relation between large and small owners of land, and between 
lundowners and their tenants, were made .equal. Among village 
communities the old and large owners had formerly more 
privileges than the newly come and petty ones. But this is not 
the ca^e now. Large owners of former days kept many farm 
labourers, to whom they gave lodgings in their own premises ; 
and when the labourers rendered good service, the owners in- 
duced them to marry and settle down, with the promise of a gift 
of land. The relation between the owner and his labourers 
was thus very Intimate, and there existed a mutual and lasting 
interest between the two. The con8ej:iuent good effects of the 
settling down of ^labourers were many : Toremost among them 
was, that every deserving labourer became an owner of some 
portion of land. *The result of this is that there is hardly a 
villager to be found nowadays who has not interest in some 
landed property. These small holders having usually a larger 
family than can be provided for, become tenants of larger 
owners. Most of them having risen from mere labourers, are 
hard workers; and being themselves petty owners, none of them 
are ever placed at the mercy of large landlords. Hence the 
comparative weakness of landlordism in Japan. Yet with .the 
progress of time such an arrangement with labourers is beoom- 
ing very rare, and labourers for life are now replaced by those 
who are paid yearly or monthly, or even daily — ^Uie last inereas- 
ing very fast. As was not the case in former times, competition 
nets freely; and the owner changes tenants and labourers 
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according as his will or profit directs him. Things are going 
too far, and the evil of competition* has recently given rise to 
the refusal to pay rent by a body of tenants, and to the rapid 
exhaustion of the fertility of the soil by the excessive use of 
lime, which induces an abundant crop one year, but lessens the 
produce in the future, for which, however, cunning and tempo- 
raiy tenants by no means care. Thus the interests of owner 
and tenants are becoming antagonistic.” 

That “the beginning is half of the whole ” has passed into 
a proverb ; and so we cannot doubt that now that progress has 
once commenced in Japan it will certainly continue. But 
rapid as is its rate even now, it may yet bo greatly accelerated 
— first, by the establishment of a greater number of railways ■, 
secondly and chiefly, by the introduction of the Koman 
alphabet into the Japanese language. English writers have 
long complained of the difficulty, T might almost say the 
impossibility, of mastering a language in which, at the lowest 
estimate, a schoolboy was retpiired to learn one thousand 
difrei-ent characters ; in which a man laying any blaims to 
scholarship must know eight or ten thousand characters; 
while those who pass for men of great learning are expected 
to be acquainted with many tens of thousands. But now 
that the Japanese are themselves beginning to recognise the 
difficulty, there is every reason to hope that the desired 
simplification will take place. Europeans should be almost 
as much interested in this movement as the .Japanese;^ for it 
is easier for the Japanese to master the various languages of 
Europe, than it is for us fully to understand the language of 
Japan in its present complex condition. ,A.nd although, no 
doubt, Japan has much to learn from Europe, everyone 
possessing even a sliglit familiarity with the history and 
civilisation of the Japanese will admit that Europe also has 
somewhat to learn from Japan. 

Constance Plumose. 

* I would, however, point out to Mr. Soyeda, that though, no doubt. 
Competition is not without dangers of its own, the dangers of Protection 
sue very much greater. It has been well said (I think by Mr. J. S. Mill)' 
that to prevent competition is in reality to protect incompetence. 
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A Brief View of the CastE System of the Nobth-West 
Pbovinces of India. By John C. Nesfifld, M.A., 

Inspector of Schools, Oudh. 

( Conlimud from page 

VL The Priestly Castes. If we were to devote to this 
hranch of the subject the space which its importance demands, 
we should far outstep the prescribed limits. We must be 
content to sketch some of the leaj^ing features of the castes 
having some connection, direct or indirect, with religion, and 
commonly known by the generic name of Brahman, 

'^The lowest of these Brahmanical castes are despised by 
some Brahmans themselves, and are held in very little respect 
by the upper castes of the outside commutfity ; but by the lower 
and more ignorant classes almost every Brahman, whatever his 
rank or status may be among his own brethren, is regarded 
with a feeling of instinctive awe, such as no other caste of the 
Indian community can ever expect to inspire.’^ 

The total number of Brahmans in the North-West 
Provinces, according to the census report, is 4,690,850, or 
about twelve per cent, of the total indigenous population of 
that Province. • . 

# 

**The original function which called the Brahman into 
existence, and forlbed him into a distinct social unit, was the 
performance of sacrifice. It was so with the caste of Levite 
among the people of Israel, and has been so with every other 
order of priesthood throughout the world founded on a deistic 
basis. •. . . 

As Brahma (masculine) meant sacrificer in general, with- 
out any distinction of tribe or caste, so the word Brahmana 
meant the son or descendant of a Brahma — ^that is, one who had 
inherited a knowledge of the sacrificial art from his father and 
forefathers. This was the origin of the ^word Brahman, and in 
this way the nucleus of the Brahmanical caste was formed.” 

Mr. Nesfield proceeds to give a systematic description of 
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the fimotions of the Modern^ Brahmans, beginning with the 
ancient or Vedic Brahman, and making" “ a gradual descent 
to tlK)se who 01*6 furthest removed from this standard, but 
lepresent most nearly the reli^ous life of the present day/* 

The Hotri is the only class of Brahman still left whose 
title and function recall the animal sacrifices of the Vedic age. 
He also recites passages from the Vedic hymns when new 
temples are opened, when large feasts are given to Brahmans, 
and sometimes in the private houses of rich men. 

The Bidud is specially employed to consecrate idols, tanks, 
wells, and mango orchards. 

An image, or any other symbol, such as a lingamy intended 
to represent the presence of a deity, is worth nothing more than 
the material it is made of until it has undergone the process 
of consecration. , . . . Wells, tanks, and orchards are con- 
secrated in much the same way as idols. . . . An essential 

part of the ceremony in each case consists in feeding a host of 
Brahmans, and in making a homa^ offering to the gods. At 
such times a vast number of deities or unseen guests are in- 
vited to attend (the nine planets, the twenty -seven lunar 
mansions, the constellations of the seven Bishis or Sages, the 
three hundred and thirty millions of deities who make up the 
vast pantheon of Hinduism, the souls of departed ancestors, the 
ten Dig pals, and the sacred rivers of India and of the celestial 
firmament). Eor each of these groups a separate place and a 
separate dish, very small in amount, are assigned, and they are 
invited to come down and taste, or at least smell, the offering 
made to them. The smallness of the feast thus provided for 
the gods presents a strange contrast to the huge viands placed 
before the Brahmans, who are regaled with a 'fresh meal every 
day BO long as the ceremony of consecration lasts.” 

The AcJidrya, or Achdrja, is the highest kind of priest in 
modern India. His special function is to guide and superin- 
tend the Hotri and Bidua, and “ it is he alone who knows 
how to summon the hosts of divinities who are invited to 
partake of the offering, and how to send them back into the 
sky contented and propitiated. There are very few Brahmans 
at the present day whose attainments in Sanskrit are suffi- 
ciently varied and accurate to enable them to discharge the 
ottice of Ach/iryas.” 

' * The homa ofiering is made of ghi, rice, barley, oilseed, raisins, cocoa- 
nnt, &c«, all mixed up together. 
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The IHhshit is specially employed to initiate a Hindu boy 
into the performance of his religious duties, and to give him 
“the second birth.” Ouly^boys of the upper caste$p are 
entitled to the privileges of Dilcsha, The orthodox age for 
undergoing the rite is seven years, but it is not always strictly 
observed. 

boy, ^atever his parentage may be, is not a full 
Hindu until the diksha has bet n performed. Up till then he is 
little better than a Sudra or unregenerated person. But on and 
after that day he incurs the religious responsibilities to which 
his parents have all along intended to dedicate him, as a 
Ohristian boy does by the double rite of baptism and confirma- 
tion. Girls are never ‘ initiated ’ as boys are ; and thus a high- 
caste woman who marries a man of the Sudra rank cannot but 
become a Sudra herself.” 

^ • 

The Dilcshit priest is also specially employed in teaching 
and superintending the rites which make up the daily 
religious life of a Hindu ; the most important of which are 
the morning, mid-day, and evening oblations. “In fact, 
there is scarcely anything that a Hindu’ can do but he finds 
the cloud or sunshine of religion darkening or illuminating 
his path.” 

The Pdthak, or Ujxidhay, is the teacher of the young, 
especially of the “twice-born.” 

“ All tuition is nominally gratis. In fact, the Pdthak is not 
only debarred from receiving monthly tuitional fees, but he is 
even expected to feed and maintain his pupils for nothing. 
They in return perform many kinds of menial ofiicos for him, 
such as washing •his feet, spreading his bed, drawing water 
from the well, driying his cows out to pasture, milking them; 
nor do they disdain to eat the leavings which come from his 
table.” 

The Pathak is maintained either by the endowments of 
rich men, or by donations from his wealthier pupils after 
they have completed their education. 

The five kinds of functions described thus far are the 
highest and most respected in which a Brahman can engage. 
It is only the * twice-born ’ castes who have occasion to employ 
Brahmans for such purposes, and this is the main reason why 
the functions corresponding are held in such high repute. The 
principle of * condescending to men of low estate,’ which con«> 
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stitutes the ideal of the Christian and Buddhist creeds, is 
entirely alien to the spirit of Brahmanism, and was strictly pro- 
hibited by Bral&man lawgivers tl^^m selves. A Brahman who 
does anything to help or enlighten a low-caste man lowers himself 
by so doing, and the only motive that can lead him to commit 
such an impropriety is the fee which he exacts in return.” 

The Jyotishi is a Brahman specially versed in astrology, 
and in the Hindu township he is a most impoirant function- 
ary. Men of all ranks and castes look to him for the inter- 
pretation of the stars in every domestic event or industrial 
undertaking. After the birth of a child, he casts its horo- 
scope. His services are indispensable in settling betrothals, 
and in the performance of marriage ceremonies. At times 
of sickness, he is consulted As to whether there is any evil 
star in the ascendant by which the calamity is caused. For 
starting on a journey, for putting the first plough in the soil, 
even for putting on a new garment, an auspicious day must 
be selected by the astrologer. 

The office of the Paurdnik is to read out the Purdnas, or 
ancient histories so called, in the presence of mixed audiences. 

Before the reading is commenced, the man in whose house 
the entertainment is held bows before the poti (or manuscript), 
and makes it an offering of rice, sandal-wood powder, flowers, 
Ac., just as he would make before an idol; and, if he is a man 
of approved piety, he repeats this offering every morning, so 
long as the reading lasts. Even the priest who reads receives 
something like divine homage ; for his forehead is painted with 
sandal-wood powder, and he is crowned, like an idol, with a 
chaplet of flowers. One. or two hours are set apart every 
evening for the reading, and sometimes three months are spent 
before the poti is finished. At 'the close of the performance 
every member of the audience presents an offering to the poti^ 
which the Paurdnik appropriates as his own fee. The reader is 
believed to impersonate, for the time being at least, not only 
the book, but the gods and demi-gods whose actions it records ; 
and as neither the book nor the gods appropriate the offering, 
it is rightly made over to the priest who represents them.” 

The office of the Purohit, or family priest, is hereditary. 
He officiates as temple priest, assisting in the performance of 
minor ceremonies, tending the lamps, sweeping the floor, &c. 

At aU religious ceremonies, should the master be unable to 
a^nd, the pwrohit can act as his proxy. He can go on a 
pilgrimage for his master to some distant shrine, fast for him 
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at home, and even bathe for hinl in some sacred stream or 
tank.” • 

Th^ Ptinde, or Pundit, a teacher of the young — ipi fact, 
the village schoolmaster, but receiving pupils below the rank 
of the “twice-born.” ^ 

The Ojha lhahman is one who is specially versed in the 
practice of spells and charms. Most of these rites are de- 
scribed in the books called tantras, and a llrahman who deals 
in them is sometimes called a Tanirih ; i.e,, wizard or sor- 
cerer. The following sentence describes his claims : 

*'The whole world is in rhe power of the gods, and the 
gods are in the power of magic; magic is in the power of the 
Brahman, and therefore the Brahman is himself the god.” 

The Pandd is an inferior class of Brahman, whose special 
function consists in taking charge of temples, and assisting 
visitors to present their offerings to the shrine. They are 
wholly illiterate, and subsist for the most part on the offer- 
ings made to the idol at whose temple they preside, out of 
which they are expected to keep the temple in repair, to 
furnish oil for the lamp, and the daily offerings of cooked 
food for the idol. The temples of which the Pandd is in 
charge are principally those dedicated to Mahadev, whose 
symbol is the lingam; and he often acquires a prescriptive 
right to all the profits he can make, which may be very 
large, and bequeaths this right to his heirs ; so that some of 
the most celebrated shrines in Upper India, and we believe 
also in Bengal, have families of Pandds attached to them; 
and the local groups made up of such families marry among 
themselves, and carefully exclude outsiders from participating 
in their privileges. 

The special function of the Gangaputra, or river priest, 
consists in helping pilgrims to bathe in some sacred stream 
or tank during the periodical festivals. ’ He is wholly il- 
literate, and often cannot even repeat Wiq’ inantra, or sacred 
text, which the bather is supposed to have recited over him 
as he descends into the water. The Gangaputra is also em- 
ployed in assisting ignorant men in making the annual 
offering to the souls of ancestors. 

The Joshi professes the art of telling fortunes by the lines 
and other marks on the palms of the hands, on the face, and on 
the body generally. The art of palmistry is a very old one in 
India, and in some districts the Joshi is still held in repute. 

19 
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The last and lowest Brafiman caste is the Mahd-Brahnian^ 
or funeral priest. The bodies bf the dead are burnt, and the 
ashes rare cast on the rivers ; a^id after the funeral cere- 
monies, which last from ten to thirty days, according to the 
caste of the deceased, the MaJid-Jhahman is presented by the 
mourners with every kind of thing tlie departed soul is likely 
to require in the next life, — grain, tobacco, clothes, furniture, 
&c. This includes everything tliat the departed soul has 
used during this life, and the Mahd-Brahman is the medium 
through whom they are supx>osed to reach him. 

The number of male Brahmans in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, — that is, of '^Potential FricMa,'' — as given in the census, 
is 2,443,040. Of these, Mr. Nesfield e.stiriiat6s that only 
60 per cent, are actual pnests of various functions ; while, the 
remaining 40 per cent, is made uj) of those who perform no 
priestly office whatever, not even that of eating at the 
expense of others (for tliis must be accounted a priestly 
function in India). 

Mr. Nesfield argues strongly against tlie Aryan descent 
of the Brahmans. He says : 

** Brahmanism is indigenous to India. From small begin- 
nings it has gradually won over to its side almost the entire 
Indian race, and is even now continually gaining fresh victories. 
I believe that one of tlio great secrets of its influence lies in 
the fact that its professional expounders are one in blood, in 
character, and in 8ym2)athie8 with the general population. It 
is to me quite inconceivable, and opposed, I believe, to all the 
teachings of history, that, a race of over two hundred million 
souls could have been brought into the most abject spiritual 
subjection by a foreign priesthood.’^ 

VII. Ekligious Oudkus. ‘*We come finally to the 
various celibate orders of devotees or religious mendicants, 
which, though they cannot be called castes in the proper 
sense of the term, represent one of the classes into jwhich 
the Hindu population is divided.” Of these, Mr. Nesfield 
enumerates : 

1. Followers of Shiva, the third god in the Triad (12). 

2. Followers of Vishnu, the second god of the Triad (6). 

o. Followers of either Shiva or Vishnu, but only according 
to the teaching of some particular prophet, who showed the 
way to worship him (16). 
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These orders are recruited from all castes, even the lower 
ones; and when the ceremony of induction has once been 
performed, all connection ^ith the former caste -is for ever 
cut off. I2vcry one of these orders has one or more external 
marks or badges by which it iHiay be distinguished from any 
other. The name by which they are generally known is 
Sannyasi, or ascetic, and the various kinds of austerities they 
practise are familiar to most readers. 

One of the greatest of the religious orders is the Goslmyen, 
which, from a celibate order, has become a caste in the strict 
sense of the term. 

**The founders and first disciples of the order had no in- 
tention of serving as priests to the Divide community, or in 
fact of doing anything else than to wander over the earth as 
celibates, and lead the ascetic life, of which Shiva, their patron 
deity, was the pattern. But the piety of the people compelled 
them to become priests in the temples of Shiva, whether they 
liked it or no; for it is only in the temples of Shiva, or his 
consort Kali, that priestly functions have been assigned to 
them. . . . Thus, if a Brahman of the Panda class could not 
be found to take charge of a Shivite temple, some Goshaym 
was selected for the office, and became thenceforth the owner of 
the temple, and acquired the right of bequeathing his interests 
to his successors. . . , Having thus acquired property of a 

kind which could not be moved, a large portion of the fraternity 
ceased to be mere wandering mendicants. But settled habita- 
tions and the permanent acquisition of wealth lead naturally to 
the marital instinct and to the desire for heirs, to whom property 
can be bequeathed. Thus marriaga became at last an openly 
recognised rule, or custom of the fraternity, and so from a 
celibate order they became an hereditary caste. 

I • • • • • • 

There is one other celibate order which threatens ere long 
to become a caste, and by precisely the same process that has 
mad^the Goshayens one. This is the order of Bairdgu^ who 
hold about the same degree of influence and wealth among the 
Vishnuite orders that Goshayens hold among the Shivite. Thus 
far no such tiling as marriage is recognised amongst them; 
but they have acquired vested interest in many of the temples 
and other places sacred to Vishnu, or to the deifled men and 
animals who are associated with his history. Probably the day 
is not far distant when marriage will be openly recognised us 
one of the customs of the order.” 

19 ♦ 
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The most interesting of the Religious Orders are those 
enumerated under heading 3 r 

founders of these sects" represent various forms of 
dissent from the letter of Brahmanical teaching. The relation 
in which they stand to the domihant priesthood might be com- 
pared with that of the prophets of Israel to the priests and 
Levites of the Mosaic law. They were reformers, and the chief 
aim of their teaching was to protest against the claim of 
Brahmans to superior sanctity or to superior spiritual gifts. 
But Brahmanism has been too strong for them, as it proved to 
be too strong for Sakyamuni himself some two thousand years 
ago. . . So far as their influence has extended, it may be 

said that, if Hindus are divided socially and industrially by 
•caste, they are divided religiously by the pantks or schools of 
modem reformera” 

In his General SUaMMARY, Mr. Nesfield reduces the 
number of Hindu tribes and castes, as enumerated in the 
•census report, from 182 to 162, omitting 81, which he finds 
to be either synonyms of castes already recorded, names 
differently spelt, &c., and adding 21 castes of which no 
mention is made in the census. The value of tliis critical 
examination and new classification will doubtless be recog- 
nised when the next census is taken, by which time the 
number of castes may be still further extended, as the pro- 
•cess of caste-formation is still going on. 

It will have been already observed that Mr. Nesfield’s 
theory of caste differs widely from those commonly accepted. 
We have not space to follow him through liis careful sum- 
mary of the subject ; ‘but the following paragraphs represent 
pretty clearly the conclusions at which he has arrived : — 

That the grouping of men by castes is the same thing as 
grouping them by occupations or functions, and to the natives 
themselves has never meant anything else. 

That none of the castes claim descent from a common 
ancestor, although the sentiment of kinship or common 
ancestry is likely to spring up among a body of men who 
have been previously united by a common industry and 
common connubial rights; but this sentiment is the effect, 
and not the cause, of the formation of caste. 

That the theory that caste can be regarded as " a religious 
brotherhood,” a body of men “ to whom a common rite or 
doctrine is everything,” appears to be equally groundless. 
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That caste is a purely secular institution, and that religion 
has had nothing to do with it. * • 

That mere heredity of function is not sufficient by itself 
to constitute a caste, unless the rule is strictly enforced that 
no one can inherit the name and function of his father unless 
his mother was of equal rank. 

That, in theory, caste is a trade-union seeking to secure a 
monopoly against all outsiders, and denying the right of 
membership to any one not born within its own rank from 
hath parents ; but that while the rule of marriage could be 
easily enforced, and has betn faithfully adhered to, it was 
impossible for the members of any one caste to prevent the 
members of any other from encroaching upon its functions if 
sufficient inducement existed. 

That the evil which caste has inflicted upon the people of 
India is physical and moral rather than industrial : physical, 
because the race has deteriorated through the restrictions 
placed on the national freedom of marriage moral, because 
the chief motive to union, confidence and respect between 
the different classes of the community, has been destroyed. 

Mr. Ncsfield concludes his interesting paper by a short 
account of the Jains and Muhammadans in India. 

Jas. B. Knight. 


Bharat Skama Jibi; or, The Indian Workman. Samya 
Press, Calcutta, 

After many* vicissitudes, this paper reappears in an im- 
proved form. The type is clear and inviting ; the matter as 
pleasantly written as it is useful and entertaining. On the 
front page is a portrait of Miss Carpenter, to whose memory 
it is dedicated, with a grateful tribute to her keen interest in 
the welfare of India and unwearied labour to promote it. 

“The Pearl Fishery of Ceylon;” “The Manufacture of 
Ice for Domestic Use ; ” “ The Various Uses of the Tamarind, 
and the mode of Extracting Oil from its Seed ; ” and the first 
of a proposed series of papers on “ The Keeping of Bees for 
the sake of their Honey,” are among the contents of thia 
number. 
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TfiE DltESS QUESTION IN INDIA. 


t. 

At a recent meeting of the Indian Society * London, Mr, 
S. P. Sinha read the following paper on “ The Dress Question 
in India.” Mr. Lalmohan Ghose was in the chair ; and among 
others present were, Mr. I>. N. Das, B.A., Mr. S. K. Das, B.A., 
Dr. B. C. Basu, Dr. N. P. Sinha, Sirdar K. S. Kapur, Mr. 
Koshan Lai, Mr. B. Chakravarti, &c., &c. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : Notwithstanding the 
somewhat frivolous title of the subject for this evening’s 
discussion, I venture to think that it is one of the most 
important social questions, — a (|^uestion which concerns 
specially and in a peculiar manner those who, like ourselves, 
return to India after a prolonged stay in this country. For, 
gentlemen, it is not my intention this evening to discourse 
upon summer fashions or winter fashions ; but I ask you 
seriously and earnestly to consider whether, at the present 
day, it is possible for us to have anything like a national 
dress. It may appear to some of you that dress is a very 
insignificant element in the great fact of nationality, — that 
where race and language and institutions are common, it 
does not signify in the least even if everyone dresses in his 
own way ; and that where these common elements are w^ant- 
ing, similarity in dross, in even the minutest particulars, will 
not fuse a people into a nation. As I^riiicc Gortschakoff 
sarcastically remarked of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it 
will be a Government, but not a nation. Well, I am free to 
confess that these arguments appear to me Very forcible, and 
I am far from certain that they are not quite insuperable. 
For I have no preconceived theory of my own to support ; as 
I have come here this evening, not to lay down aesthetic 
maxims for the choice of colours or the cut of our clbthes, 
but merely to evoke an expression of opinion on your part as 
to the desirability and possibility of a national dress. 

I do not want to stray into the region of politics ; but as 
it is difficult to discuss the question of nationality, in any of 
its bearings, without some reference at least to political con- 

* A Society composed almost exclusively of Indian gentlemen, which 
nas existed for some years in Londexn. 
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siderations, I hope you will bear with me if, here and there, 
I diverge a little from my proper subject. • 

As regards the first of the objections I have sfuggested, — 
viz., that where race, language, and institutions are common, 
dress is quite a secondary consideration, — 1 will only urge 
that wherever these other elements are present, — wherever a 
people are united by the strong bonds of common descent, 
common language, and common institutions, — we find, as a 
matter of fact, that they have also a common national dress. 
But what if some among them — a very inconsiderable 
minority — discard the national dress, and adopt a costume 
entirely foreign — a costume, besides, which is the living 
emblem of a different religion, different manners, and different 
ideas ? Why, then I conceive that the ties of blood, language, 
and institutions are not sti ong enough to dispel the sense of 
utter alienation, and even of deep distrust 5nd hatred, which 
the majority feels against the offending minority. There can 
be little doubt that such a split is highly to be regretted ; and 
it is precisely this split that we find in India, owing to our 
adoption of the English costume. Every one of us must have 
noticed the contemptuous way in which many of our educated 
countrymen speak of the Black Enylishmen'' Not that 
these same countrymen of ours have an instinctive hatred of 
English dress. I have known a good many instances where 
these very men have aftervrards adopted the English dress, 
presumably on an improvement in their pecuniary circum- 
stances. But I believe that, on the whole, such of us as 
adopt the English dress and English modes of living are very 
unpopular witli^the majority of our*coiTntrymen. I know for 
a fact that the poorer and uneducated people — at least in the 
provinces — perceive little difference, and make still less dis- 
tinction, between an European and an Indian in European 
dress. With them, European, Christian, &c., have no mean- 
ing : the dress decides the nationality. You will agree with 
me that this feeling on the part of the poor shuts us out from 
a wide field of usefulness, and makes us aliens and strangers 
in our own native land. Do not speak of the respect and 
consideration you receive from railway officials and the like. 
That respect and that consideration you obtain under false 
pretences : they are illegitimate, ill-gotten, and disgraceful. 
If the railway- guard is a little civil to you simply because 
you sport a “hat and coat,” — and he is not so always, — 
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depend upon it, he laughs at . you behind his sleeve, and 
probably makes* up for the civility he has expended on you 
by an*extra push to a "'native" passenger. I ask you, What 
is this respect, this civility, worth, unless your father, who 
does not dress as you do, receiwis a portion of the same ? No 
doubt it is not your fault that he does not receive the same ; 
but do you not greatly encourage this odious distinction by 
taking advantage of it ? Well, it seems to me so natural to 
repudiate such dubious and equivocal advantages, that I shall 
not waste any more words on this point. 

But can we not all of us reject our own and adopt the 
European dress ? Only a few years ago, the Mikado of Japan 
ordered that henceforth the naval and military uniforms were 
to be modelled on Western patterns. Can we not, by resort- 
ing to such a drastic measure in the case of our whole civil 
population, bring ‘about a similar result ? To this question I 
unhesitatingly answer, No ; we cannot do it, even if it was 
desirable to do so. And, after all, where is the superiority of 
Western over Eastern dress, tliat we should wish to adopt it ? 
That there is a gi’eat difference in the two systems we all 
know : the very principle of dressing in the East differs 
fundamentally from that of the West. We Orientals have 
never attempted to reconcile the two opposite principles of 
covering and at the same time displaying the figure, — that is 
to say, of cutting the dress to fit the body. And here we are 
not alone. The Greeks, the Komans, the Etruscans, the 
h]gyptians, and the Israelites, all wore loose garments in long 
folds and closely enveloping the body. The Greek chiton 
and himation, the Koman toga and tunica, are ^examples. 

“ But,” says the critic, “ you in the East don*t use socks 
or stockings, — you leave your feet bare, — and that indicates 
a low stage of civilisation, as compared with the 'modern 
Western world.” But why is it, I ask, such an atrocious 
offence to display your big ugly toes, which in the East 
are warm enough when put in shoes only; and why*is it 
harmless (nay, even meritorious ; for is it mot the fashion ?) 
to wear those ""decollete" dresses which civilised Europe 
calls “ full ” dress ? Eemember, moreover, that the Greeks 
and Homans — who, in these matters, were much more truly 
refined than modern Europe — did not often use socks, &c* 
“ For the feet, sandals ; but, by preference, shoes were made 
use of, generally of bright colours, and embroidered with gold 
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or pearls: socks or stockings were confined to cercmonwl 
appearances'' ♦ * • 

The use of shoes {calceu^ even was by no means universal 
among the Greeks and Romans. The Homeric heroes are 
represented without shoes when armed for battle. According 
to the institution of Lycurgus, the young Spartans were 
brought up without wearing shoes, in order that they might 
have the full use of their feet in running, leaping, and climb- 
ing. Socrates, Phocion, and Cato frequently went barefoot : 
the covering of the feet, when there was any, was removed 
before reclining at meals. To go barefoot also indicated 
haste, grief, distraction of mind, or any violent emotion ; as 
when Venus goes in quest of Adonis, and when the Vestals 
flee from Rome with the apparatus of sacred utensils. The 
feet were generally bare in attendance on funerals, and also 
while engaged in the worship of certain deities. The idea of 
the defilement arising from contact with anything that had 
died led to the entire disuse of skin or leather by the priests 
of Egypt. Their shoes were made of vegetable materials, 
generally the papyru8.t After all, when the exigencies of 
climate and soil do not require it, socks, stockings, &c., are 
not absolutely essential ; and their presence or absence is not 
a necessary concomitant of civilisation, except in so far that 
the standard of comfort is the measure of civilisation. 

Well, then, we cannot — and I think we ought not to — 
adopt the Western costume as our national dress, because our 
notions of dressing — of comfort and decency in dress — are so 
widely different. On this point 1 will be content with 
quoting a very competent authority on Costume : 

“If it may be said — as it certainly may be said with 
truth — of Orienttil costume, both in its general character and 
its specific details, that it is distinguished, in contrast ’to that 
of the ever-changing West, by the pervading and characteristic 
unchangeableness of the Ea.st, equally true is it that the vast 
popul^ions who throng the wide expanse of the earth's sur- 
face included in ' the East ' comprehend in their numbers the 
inheritors and tshe bearers of costumes exhibiting in many 
peculiar and distinctive features an almost endless variety. 
At the same time, precisely as a distinct recognition, as 
well of the range as of the applicability and the significance 
of the one term 'the East,’ suggests no confusion of ideas 
* Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Or, and Bom. AntiquUka. t Ibid. 
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respecting the different Eastern realms and peoples, so also 
all Oriental costume so far hears the impress of Eastern require-- 
ment*and association as in a certain degree to admit of a single 
general dassijication. Thus, unlike to each other in not a few 
of their personal qualities at any two human beings well 
could be, and differing also in many decidedly marked par- 
ticulars in regard to their costume, the nomad Bedouin of 
Arabia, in every essential respect, is no less a true and truly 
typical Oriental than the most gorgeously- attired and, after his 
fashion, the most refined of the native potentates of Hindustan. 
So also, notwithstanding the points of difference between their 
costumes, the costume, as well of the one as of the other, is 
unmistakably Oriental. The same may be said of the dresses 
of the different races that inhabit Hindustan. And they 
all share an equally true Oriental brotherhood, and especially 
in externals (in ’however decided a manner and degree each 
race may bear its own distinctive impress even in those very 
externals), with the natives of China and Japan and Burrnah, 
of Persia, Arabia, Modern Egypt, Armenia, and Turkey, and 
with other Eastern races also that need not be here par- 
ticularised. Unless when circumstances reduce their attire 
to proportions so scanty as scarcely, if at all, to exceed that 
of the savage tribes who inhabit some tropical districts, or 
when influenced by some exceptional conditions, all Orientals 
are more or less inclined to wear loose and long and flowing 
garments ; their trousers, when any are worn, are very large 
and gathered in at the ankles ; they have their heads habitually 
covered, whether with a turban, fez, or some variety of cap 
with a local hereditary style ; their feet, when not bare, are 
very lightly equipped ; they delight in white fabrics, mingled 
with such as exhibit the most brilliant colouvs and the richest 
design^ ; and they indulge in an abundance and variety of 
personal ornaments. Also, a general resemblance prevails 
between the costumes of tlie two sexes. ... In South- 
Eastern Europe itself “the costume of the modern Greeks 
exhibits semi-Oriental qualities.” » 

I can conceive nothing more graceful or more' picturesque 
than this Oriental type of dress. No doubt we must not 
always pose for effect, nor affect the picturesque in preference 
to the useful. But as I see no objection to it on the score of 
decorum and decency, and as the adoption of any other dress 
irritates our own people, — as is but natural, — I propose that 
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we fall back on our own dress, and discard this English garb, 
as soon as we go back to India* We can modify it a little if 
we like, but the modifications I would confine «withki the 
narrowest and strictest limits. It is of no use wearing a 
ehapkan if you. manage to make it look like a short coat. 

Now, leaving the critical for the constructive portion of 
my paper, the first question I ask myself is, Can we have one 
dress for the whole of India ? I think not ; because, how* 
ever alike in their general characteristics, the dresses worn in 
the different parts of India differ from each other in so many 
important particulars, that the adoption of one general 
costume is well-nigh impossible. 

But, just as in the sphere of politics, what we in India 
desire is, not unity, but union, — so, in the matter of dress, 
we ought to leave each province to choose its own dress, 
as a matter exclusively concerning itself.* Doubtless, the 
dress it will choose will be the dress that is worn now, 
with such modifications as may be necessary or expedient. 
This at once considerably narrows iny task this evening. I 
can at once leave out Bombay, Madras; the Punjaub, and the 
North-West ; for, being ignorant of the details of the local 
costumes, I could suggest no modifications that would retain 
the cmleur locale, for that is the most essentifd thing. 

Confining myself, then, to J^engal proper, I remark, in the 
first place, that for a considerable time to come the dress of 
the poorer classes must necessarily differ from that of the 
well-to-do classes — differ, not merely in cpiality and matters 
of detail, but almost in kind. Even people in comfortable 
circumstances generally leave the* upper portions of their 
body quite exposed — owing, no doubt, to the terrible heat. 
Now, what they do as a matter of choice, the poor must do 
as a matter of compulsion. Alas ! how can the poor Indian 
ryot, who seldom gets one hearty meal from year’s end to year’s 
end, afford to buy shirts for himself ? There are still some 
autWities who maintain that the idea Western nations had 
of the fabulous wealth of India was not entirely unfounded. 
Sir H. Maine says [Early Law arid Custom, pp. 356-7); ‘‘Dord 
Macaulay, in contrasting India as the English found it with 
the impressions of it entertained by European advetiturers, 
has said that it is really a very poor country; but it is. very 
difficult to believe this of so great an area of fertile soil; 
crowded for ages by an industrious population. The true 
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secret of the poverty of india, .from which she is slowly 
recovering, 1 take to be the 'desolation caused by the wars 
and brigandage of 2,000 several chiefs while the Mogul 
Empire was dissolving. I think that India during the reigns 
of Akbar and Jehangir was wery probably as rich as the 
Western world thought it; but its carefully hoarded capital 
was destroyed, as were the accumulations of the Koman 
Empire.” 

If this be so, it would be highly interesting to know if 
the dress of the poorer classes — who must have been much 
better off then than now, according to Sir Henry Maine’s 
theory, — if their dress differed materially from what they 
wear now : whether, for instance, they used anything like a 
shirt ; whether they used slices, &c., &c. 

I confess, however, that I have no faith whatever in this 
explanation. Tlfe true reason of this belief on the part of 
European adventurers is, that they only saw the rich capitals 
and commercial centres, whither a system of over-taxation 
(the like of which has seldom been seen anywhere else) had 
caused literally all the capital of the country to flow. 

This is the opinion of Sir Eichard Temple, who in such 
matters must be deemed an even higher authority than Sir 
Henry Maine; and it is the opinion also of John Stuart Mill: 
“ Under the regime in question, though the bulk of the popu- 
lation are ill-provided for, the Government, by collecting 
small contributions from great numbers, is enabled, with any 
tolerable management, to make a show of riches quite out of 
proportion to the general condition of the Society ; and hence 
the inveterate impression^ of which Europeans have only, at 
a late period, been disabused, concerning the great opulence 
of Oriental nations.” * 

We must therefore be prepared to expect no great im- 
provement in the dress of our poor. It will come with an 
improvement in their material condition ; and already there 
are not wanting signs of the impending change. • 

As regards the well-to-do and educated classes, we have 
at present one dress for home wear, and another for official or 
business use. Our home dress is tlie dhuti aud chadar, and 
our official dress is the chapkan and choga, with trousers. 
We have had this distinction for such a long time, that I think 
it is quite impossible to do away with, except very gradually. 

* Prelim. Remarks, PoUtieal Economy, 
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The distinction is probably the result of long foreign domina-^ 
tion, and under different circifmstances the distinction will 
probably disappear; but to change it all at once and at a 
single stroke is not to be thought of. The chapkan and ehoga 
may, with slight modification^ be made an extremely con- 
venient and graceful dress. The prejudice that exists in 
certain quarters against the chapkan, I consider entirely 
unfounded. But, as a ])robable alternative, 1 suggest long 
China-coats, or, what is much the same thing, yet better in 
certain respects, the so-called Parsi-coats. For a headdress, 
I would retain the smoking-caps at present in general use 
among those who wear the bifurcated garment. For ordinary 
home wear, I think we must for the present retain the dhuti, 
which ought to bo of some thick, non-transparent stuff, like 
the Mancliester piece goods, or thmis, now so much in vogue, 
or the Chaudernagore dhutiSj which are for® some reasons to 
be preferred. The chadar will be worn, as now, on ceremonial 
occasions, such as visiting, &c. ; but never in that compressed 
and wrinkled form which is considered to be the fashion.’* 
It ought always to be worn quite spread out, and falling down 
in graceful folds from the shoulders. I iriust observe that in 
the dhuti, projjerly worn, I perceive nothing of that indecency 
which its adversaries allege against it ; and as regards leaving 
the feet exposed, you must excuse me if I am not horrified 
at that: for I consider the practice of the West in this 
respect as due solely to climatic considerations, and the 
professed horror of *'pieds nus” is a highly conventional 
notion which we need by no means huiTy to imitate. 

So much, then, for masculine* attire. I feel greater 
hesitation in putting forward any suggestions with regard 
to ladies’ costume. I have heard that the costume in use 
among the Brahmo ladies is a model of decency and grace- 
fulness, and I know that it does not differ materially fr;om. 
that in general use. If it is what I have heard it described, 
I hope to see it more generally adopted. A graceful head- 
dress is still a great desideratum ; but the made-up silk 
puggaree, worn, among others, by the ladies of the enlightened 
Tagore family in Calcutta, and which I hear is coming into 
fashion among Brahmo ladies in general, is in my eyes a very 
graceful headdress. 

Well, gentlemen, you will perceive that in all the sugges- 
tions I have ventured to throw out, my principal idea has 
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been to eliminate all Western ideas of dressing. AxiA 1 
repeat once moije that all attefSapts to foist upon our country- 
men Western vestments must necessarily fail, because there 
is a fundamental difference between the ideas of the East and 
the West on this point. % 


After the Paper had been read, the Chairman opened the 
discussion by saying : I heartily congratulate my friend on 
his very able and interesting paper. But I am sorry to differ 
from him in many respects. I think he has too exclu- 
sively confined himself to the (esthetic side of the question ; 
whereas in choosing a form of dress, we must look for other 
things besides beauty. Without entering into the question 
of decency, — although I, myself, hold no hesitating opinion 
on that point, — there can be no question that the dhuti^ &c., 
are not adapted to an active and energetic life. Fancy a man 
riding or fighting, with his dhuti flying in one way and his 
cliadar in another ! It is true that, owing to the indiscreet 
and even culpable conduct of a few gentlemen when they 
first returned to India from England, our countrymen con- 
ceived a violent prejudice against European dress ; but that 
feeling has nearly worn off, and our countrymen are becoming 
more and more sensible of the fact that beneath our English- 
cut coat there beats a genuine Indian heart. 

Sirdar Kapur Sing considered it undesirable to retain the 
English dress. 

Mr* Eoshan Lai agreed with Mr. Ghose. 

Dr. N. Sinha was Goriy to differ from the lecturer. The 
dhuti he considered very objectionable. 'As the people 
progressed, both intellectually and materially, they would 
find that the loose ijars or ;^)yjamas were more decent, and at 
the.same time less expensive As to the cost of the making, 
that did not count, for the ladies of our households could 
easily undertake such work even now. * 

Several other gentlemen took part in the discussion, and 
they were mostly averse to the views put forward by the 
lecturer. 

Mr. S. P. Sinha, in reply, said : I am not wedded to any 
particular dress. My main contention is, that we ought not 
to wear a dress which denationalises us in the eyes of our 
countrymen. If gentlemen object so strongly to the 
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I am ready to adopt the view put forward by my brother, 
Dr. Sinha, and to recommend* the pyjama instead of the 
dhuti, I have no hope thati it will be generally adopted -by 
the people ; but, at any rate, it will be harmless, inasmuch as 
it will make us look only ecoentric, and not “ Anglicised,” 
which is a great sin in the eyes of our countrymen. It is 
emphatically a question of compromise. I shrewdly suspect 
that behind the oft-repeated plea of decency urged in favour 
of the English dress, there is a desire to look smart, I do 
not think I have treated the question from a merely iesthetic- 
point of view ; in fact, I have striven to steer clear of it. At 
any rate, if we are to retain our present English costume, let 
us not rest its retention on a false basis. We ought not 
hastily to condemn a dress wJjich is still worn by the great 
bulk of our people, with which our dearest associations are 
connected, and the most pleasing memories ate interwoven. 


EEMARKS ON THE MALAY LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

( Gonthunnl from payc. 126 m) 


In his introduction to Bidasari, the Eastern version of 
The Sleeping Beauty, M. de Backer has collected and com- 
pared a number of myths and legends in order to show that 
they are common alike to the East and West, and he laments 
that the old traditions always end* in* fables or stories to 
amuse children.* “ The struggle of the powers of Nature,” 
says Max Miillepr, “after having been personified first in the 
gods and then in the heroes, next passed into popular stories 
of fairies, or malicious little sprites. ... A myth passes 
into a legend, a legend into a story.” 

It*is not necessary that the popular legends or tales of 
different lands should be exactly alike in every detail to prove 
their common origin. Some of those here quoted differ very 
widely, only resembling each other in some one particular, 
and this is especially the case in respect to Le Petit Pouoet 
(Hop o' my Thumb), and the Eastern story of Adji Saka, on 
which M. de Backer considers it to be founded. There are 
certain ideas which have formed the germs of such legends in 
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^very land, and in every age. Amongst the commonest that 
appear under so many varietiSs of form in various countries, 
' are those which have for their ehief motive the element of 
unlawful curiosity, or those in which it depends upon the 
betrayal of a secret. The fowner may look on the story of 
Eve as their parent, the latter on that of Samson. Another 
favourite idea is that of the invulnerability, save in one point, 
of the hero of the tale — perhaps because such a quality seems 
to bring him nearer the immortals, — and here again, is it toO 
far-fetched to trace a relationship between such heroes and 
Samson ? All these, however, like Siegfried in the Niehehtngen, 
de6ed the common doom of man only to perish in the end. 
M. de Backer tells us that we must go to the East to look for 
the origin of Siegfried. 

The Wiwoho, a Javanese poem, translated from the Kawi, 
relates how Niwoto-Kawatjo, prince of the giants, had asked 
in vain for the hand of Souprobo, the daughter of Batoro- 
Hendro, and in revenge declared war upon the latter. This 
prince of the giants had been rendered invulnerable by 
Batoro-Hendro, and, except at the tip of his tongue, he could 
not be wounded. Batoro-Hendro went to Hardjouno, who 
had given himself up to a life of rigorous penance, and 
besought him to deliver him from his enemy. The latter had 
recourse tb a ruse. His counsel was that Souprobo should be 
sent to offer herself to Niwoto-Kawatjo as his wife. This she 
did, and prevailing on him to confide to her his secret, she 
betrayed it to Hardjouno, who pierced his tongue and killed 
him. The tale, however, as related by M. de Backer, seems 
rather incomplete. It will be perceived that it is the very 
person who has rendered the prince of the giants invulnerable, 
who has to call for the assistance of Hardjouno to discover his 
secret ; and the fable does not here, as in most of its other 
versions, tell how the spell failed to be complete. 

The legend of St Anthony, too, is not, we are told, 
unknown to the Eawi poets; and the poem just quoted 
relates how Hardjouno, in the austerities of his penance, 
underwent a similar temptation. This incident in the poem 
is probably borrowed from the MahMhdraid, which relates 
the journey of Arjuna to the heaven of Indra. Again, 
the story of The Holy QraU finds its Eastern parallel in 
that of the Amrita, or cup containing the draught of immor- 
tality ; while the charming legend of The Sleeping Beauty in 
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the Wood, which has become one* of the most popular fairy 
tales in almost every Westerh country, fo];ms the leading 
episode in the poem of B^asari, In the Malay version of 
the story, some very striking differences appear in comparison 
to its ordinary treatment, and the tale of The Sleeping Beauty, 
moreover, does not bear protraction beyond the limits usually 
allowed to it. There are six cantos in Bidasari ; and though, 
in his concluding lines, the fakir says he has not made his 
poem long, he would have done better if he had further 
condensed his material. The latter part of his work, indeed, 
is by no means equal to the first, and some of the lengthy 
descriptions of Eastern fStes recall the heavier parts of the 
Arabian Nights, which it is not, perhaps, sacrilegious to 
think might have been omitted with advantage from that 
bulky but delightful volume. The most remaikable difference 
between the fakir’s story and the usual version of the Sleeping 
Beauty consists in the fact that the hero is not, as in the latter, 

‘*A fairy prince with joyful eyes, 

And lighter-footed than the fox,’’ 

who finds his first love in the enchanted palace. Far from it. 
The hero of the Malay poem, when we first meet him, has 
been for some years the husband of Lila Sari; but, as 
Eastern customs do not make this an obstacle, *the usual 
ending of the romance is not interfered with. There are 
also other deviations. 

In his Appendix, M. de Backer tells us that Professor 
Eoorda van Eysinga makes a distinction between ancient and 
modern Malay literature, the former possessing more interest 
for us, since it comprehends the poems and romances trans- 
lated frpm the •Sanskrit into Malay, and in which Hindu 
mythology plays the principal part. These MSS. are anterior 
to the introduction of Islamism. Since then Malay litera- 
ture, converted to the teaching of Mahomet and the Koran, 
seems to have been at pains to vulgarise all that the disciples 
of the Prophet have written in the different languages of the 
East. Malay works on dogmas and religious teaching are 
generally translations from the Arabic, as well as certain 
collections of laws, called Hhoukom, borrowed from the Arabs. 
Other writings known as Oudang-oudang are proper to the 
Malay, being collective accounts of all their customs, trans- 
mitted, at first verbally, from father to son. These further 
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regiilate the right of hunting and fishing; while the laws of 
navigation, manage, proper!]^, and the infliction of punish- 
*nients, beleng to a later civilisation. 

Almost all writings on philosophy and morals are com- 
pilations from Hindu, Arabic, jPersian, Siamese, and Javanese 
authors. As to the historical works of the Malays, such 
exist only in name, being for the most part fictions or fabu- 
lous stories with erroneous dates, and rarely having much 
concern with the i)erson whose name serves as their title. 
The province, however, where Malay literature has produced 
really original works, though few in number, is that of poetry. 
Malay poems are of three kinds — the pantim or selOka, the 
yiAr and the sesamboh. The pantun is divided into strophes 
of four lines, with alternate rhymes. It is- sententious and 
vigorous ; but its greatest merit consists in leaving something 
more to be guessed than what it actually expresses, an idea 
being carried on from one verse to the other, and having more 
to dp with that which follows it than that in which it appears. 
Some of these pantuns occur in Bidasari, M. de Backer has 
not, however^ been at the pains to put them into verse ; still, 
they give a good notion of the manner in which the thought 
which appears almost irrelevantly introduced in the first 
strophe forms the chief motive in the second. In the Hakayit 
Abdulla^ 'already mentioned, some examples of Malay pan- 
tuns and their English translations have been given; but 
these are not valuable, except as specimens of the class to 
which they belong. 

The poem called the sjiar is the Malay epic poem, of 
which the subject — historic, heroic, or purely romantic— has 
received a certain development. Under tKe third form of 
Malay poetry, the sesamloh, are comprised popular songs, 
sayings, enigmas, fables, and love songs. Amongst the most 
celebrated of the sjiars are Raden Mantrie and Kin Tam- 
houhan and Bidasan, The subject of the former is the 
history of the prince royal of Poura Negara, and a lady of 
his mother’s Court, a prisoner of war, whom he had secretly 
married. The poem ends thus, after recounting the tragic 
deaths of the lovers : “ Bury Kin Tambouhan with her lover^ 
they were united in life, they shall not be divided in death ” 
In the translation which he published in 1838, Koorda van 
Eysinga, in reply to the question who was the author of this 
work, attributes it to Ali Mustashir. He is inclined to 
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believe that the manuscript might be an imitation from the 
Javanese, because many words b,re to be found in it borrowed 
from that language. These, however, are sought dor in vain 
in the fragments of the poem published by Marsden, and 
thus M. de Backer finds hinjself led to^ totally different 
conclusion. 

To return to Bidasari (or The Sleeping Beauty). The names 
of the persons and places mentioned in it are, the French trans- 
lator tells us, as far as the rest of the internal evidence from 
helping us to determine the time and place of its appearance. 
M. Jacquet is of opinion that we must seek in the Sanskrit 
for the name of Bidasari, which, he says, we ought to read 
Bida Sri ; but the Dutch translator, Van Hoeuwell, persists 
in believing that Bidasari is the true name, because it agrees 
perfectly with the Javanese Widhosari, which signifies 
"‘lovely or beautiful flower.” In Javanese many names 
resemble that of Bidasari, and all signify “glittering or 
remarkable flower.” From this we might conclude that the 
poem is of Javanese origin; but when we consider, on the 
other hand, that we also find in it many Malay names, and 
that the scenes and customs described are Malay, as well as 
the names of ranks and oflices, — that all which is Javanese 
seems of foreign origin, — we are, not unnaturally, led to 
suppose that Malaysia is the native land of Bidasari, and 
that the poem which bears her name is of later date than the 
arrival of Europeans in the Archipelago. A distinction, as 
has before been said, must, however, be made between the 
time at which the poem was written and the circulation of 
the legend on which it is founded ; and the early date of 
the latter is ^f^hat the translator seeks to prove. With 
this view, he cites the passage in the poem which describes 
the changing of Bidasari’s vital spirit with that of the fish. 
Esprit vital is the French term used, and there does not seem 
any other English equivalent for it than the bald literal 
rendering. The Malays and Buddhists believe that the soul 
of one person can pass into the body of another, or into that 
of an animal ; and that there thenceforth exists between 
these two beings a mysterious connexion which makes the 
fate of the one depend upon that of the other. This belief 
rests upon a principle of Hindu theology — that the divine 
Spirit, the soul of the world, is united in all animated beings, 
and that the human soul is itself divine'. The sympathy be- 
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tween two living beings, alf»hough of different natures, is 
therefore the fUtional explanation of this passage, where, in 
the ^oem ‘'of Bidasari, we find •mentioned the exchange of 
two souls, between the maiden and the little fish. Hence we 
may further conclude that this point has reference to a period 
previous to the invasion of Islamism into the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and consequently previous to the fourteenth century. 

One point that inclines M. de Backer to believe that the 
legend found by the poet of Bidasari was much earlier than 
the time when the poem was written is, that we there see 
quoted the nan^ of the gods of the Brahman Pantheon, — 
such as Batara Brahma, the Supreme God or Creator ; Batara 
Indra, the God of Heaven, — while Bidasari is compared, now 
to Mendoudari, the wife of Eawana, renowned for her beauty, 
her charms, and her virtues; now to Souprobo, the loveliest of 
the Widhodaris of the Sourolojo. When, on the other hand, 
we meet in the text with thougl)ts borrowed from the Koran, 
we should attribute these to the writer, who was a Moham- 
medan, and not to the legend which he has put into verse. 

As for his version of Bidasari, the French translator tells 
us he used for this the work of Van llceuwell, who rendered 
the Malay text into Dutch, in which language it was possible 
to preserve faithfully the sense of the original, since it pos- 
sesses the faculty of composing words. This elasticity gives 
to the Dutch the power of assimilating with great facility 
the* Malay idiom ; while the brevity, preciseness, and clear- 
ness of modern French is not easily bent to the childish 
caprice of an agglutinative language. 

It remains to saj’ a few words of the ,poem itself, and 
some of the instances in which its treatment of the story 
diverges from the other versions of The Bledping Beauty. As 
has been said, the prince is married already when he meets 
Bidasari, and she is not, therefore, his first love. Then the' 
spell is here altogether different from that in the other tales. 
Bidasari is not cast into a magic sleep for a hundred years by 
a malignant fairy, but by her oWii act she places her life in 
the power of an enemy. She is, moreover, only insensible by 
day, and there is no fixed limit to the time during which she 
is thus to slumber ; she does not lie, in her charmed sleep, in a 
palace with many inhabitants who all share her enchantment, 
but she is conveyed away from the spot where she fell asleep 
to the Kampong in the forest, and left there all alone. The 
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final difference is, that .the presehce of her lover does not 
waken her at once. * 

“A touch, a kiB8,*the charm was snapt 

and the princess, after slumbering for a hundred years, looked 
up at her predicted lover. It takes three visits of King 
Ujouhan Mengindra and many kisses before Bidasari is 
wakened from her sleep, and then it is only because the spell 
relaxes its power at night; it is not finally dissolved until 
her imprisoned spirit is released from the power of her rivaL 

The three principal characters are carefully drawn. The 
various circumstances of the story are shaped out of their 
actions in strict and harmonious accordance with what we 
are led to expect at the outset, and throughout the author 
adheres faithfully and consistently to his first lines; while 
the supernatural element introduced was, as*has been shown, 
a principle of religious belief amongst those who first received 
and circulated the original legend. 

The fakir’s story is delightfully told ; but it is not for this 
alone that the volume which contains itr deserves to be read, 
M. de Backer’s introduction possesses an interest quite its 
own in the charming comparison of the myths of many 
lands, by means of which he seeks to trace them to one 
parent source, and to prove that, as he says in his opening 
words, “ Humanity is one.” 

^LIC£ LiE)£. 


HOW TO PBESEEVE HEALTH 1n INDIA, WITH 
SPECIAL BEFERENCE TO MEDICAL WOMEN. 

By Dr. C. R. Francis. 

( Continued from page 76.) 


BATHING. 

The importance of a daily bath — necessary everywhere, but 
especially so in a tropical climate, — cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon residents in India. ** Oleanliness is next to 
godliness;” and truly the natives — ^the Hindoos especi^ly— 
seem to realise the force of the connection; for personal ablu- 
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tions are (ezoeptizig in the hills* where, owing perhaps to tho 
coldness of the climate, they are rathisr more chary of contact 
with water) intiihately associated with their religious ceremonies. 
Oleanliness" is, moreover, accepted" as an indication of a man 
being ** well to do ” in the world. The Bengalee proverb says i 

“ Acbaray ^ukhi 
Bicharay Pundit.*' 

(Oleanliness indicates prosperity, as power of discussion indicates 
the possession of knowledge.) 

The skin, at all times and everywhere a valuable emunctory 
for getting rid of what is waste material (which, if retained, 
would act as a poison in the system), is, in India, one of the 
principal safety-valves for this purpose. The value of tbs' 
injunction to keep one’s pores open is realised, when it is 
knoivn that, in a person of ordinary stature, there are no less 
than seven millions of these pores distributed over the surface 
of the body. Maby an instance of improved health has been 
dated from the day when the individual commenced to adopt 
the practice of daily ablution ; and no house in England is now 
considered to be complete, and fit for occupation, that is not 
provided with a bath-room, — a continuous supply of hot and 
cold water being laid on. Many persons in Europe are content 
to take a bath once a week — say on a Saturday — ^for the sake, 
chiefly, of cleanliness. But such persons have no conception of 
the enormous amount of dedn's that is being continuously brought 
to the surface of the skin, to be there eliminated from the body 
through the medium of the perspiratory tubes (each a quarter 
of an inch in length) which terminate in the pores aforesaid. 
Not only does ablution get rid of these noxious accumulations, 
but, by liberating the biood from what, if retained, would 
hiunper the circulation and (it may be) cause congestions, it 
enables the various organs to exercise their respective functions- 
with freedom and vigour, and imparts a healthy tone to the 
entire system. Indeed, for persons in good health, in whom 
reaction is strong, and who ^ter a bath of cold water experi- 
ence a pleasant and invigorating glow, there is no better tonic : 
and it is a natural one. The efficacy or injuriousness of cuch a 
bath must be decided by the bather’s own experience. If, instead 
of a glow, the individual should feel chilled (the -skin being 

^ * The people of Ghirhwal, in the Himalayas, are particularly n^lieent- 
about oleanliness. They rarely wash themselve^ or the simple olothiiig 
i^t covers them. Their only garment, excepting a fold of cloth round 
their loins, is kept in wear almost till it falls off I The Ourhwalees have,, 
for many years, suffered from a form of plague (locally called nuihafiiurree,. 
w great disease), which, if not oaused oy their filthy habits, is cei^thinly 

and fostered by them. 
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shrivelled, and the 6ngerd becoming cold, white, or bluish red), 
languid, or sleepy, the cold bath is likely to do harm. This 
is espeoially the case with those who have sufiPered from con-* 
gestion of one or more orghns. Persons who have had an 
attack of '‘liver” should be careful to use water with the 
” chill off.” Although it may nSver be safe to use colder water 
for the bath ag^in, care should be taken to avoid falling into 
the habit of bathing habitually in too warm water, which tends 
to weaken the constitution as well as the skin. The practice, 
frequently adopted by the natives of oiling the surface of the 
body before bathing, appears, at first sight, likely to be 
detrimental, as one might expect the oil to have the effect of 
checking free exudations from the skin. On the contrary, how- 
ever, if not overdone, it is beneficial ; inasmuch as the skin is 
softened ; and it is said that the perspiration is prevented from 
being excessive and, therefore, exhausting. The fondness of 
the natives for oil, whether taken internally qr applied extern* 
ally, is somewhat remarkable. It is no uncommon sight to see 
one of the poorer classes lying at full length, after an ample 
meal, in the enjoyment of his hookah by the side of some 
sacred stream, where, having coated himself with oil, he con- 
templates with satisfaction his shining person. The practice 
may throw some light upon the passage in*Our Old Testament 
(the Psalms) where reference is made to "oil that giveth a 
cheerful countenance.” These classes use mustard-oil most 
profusely, and they go about thickly coated with it.* In their 
oases there is undoubted risk, as free perspiration is undoubtedly 
checked. It need hardly be said that preliminary oiling is not 
recommended to Europeans. The skin is indeed sufficiently 
lubricated, whether in Europeans or natives, by oil-glands, fron^ 
which (imbedded beneath the surface) an oily secretion is 
brought by certain tubes that pass upwards alongside those 
intended for the perspiration. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that a cold bath is attended 
with great risk when the body is fatigued or otherwise out of 
gear. I have known cholera developed by inattention to this 
rule. They, who can take a cold bath, naturally like to have the 
water* as cold as possible ; and, for this purpose, it is placed 
outside the house during the night in porous earthen vessels. 
The porosity enables the evaporation to take place readily;— 
hence the advantage of keeping the drinking water, also, in such 
vessels. Surrounding these with damp cloths increases the 
coolness. A sufficiently effective and exhilarating cold bath 
cfosisists in raising the earthen vessels (gurhas or ohattees) 
above one’s head and lotting the contents fall over the head 
(protected, if required, by a waterproof bathiRg-cap) and body 
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after it has been well 8oaped.o Nothing removes the albuminous 
products that are brought to tha surfaoe better than soap^ Which 
dissolves them. 'Pears’s soap is the fashionable soap of &e day: 
but I dm ndt aware that it is in aky way superior to brown or 
white Windsor, except in transparency. Where something 
more of a douche is desired, aa attendant may mount upon 
a stool and pour out the water over the person, who, to increase 
the force, may be seated. A plunge bath is very delightful fw 
those who are strong, and who are not affected by the shock : 
but this, in many cases, is too great, and an attack of ** liver ” 
is sometimes traceable to a plunge in a bath lined with 
chunam (lime-plaster) in which the water has become, as 
it often will from standing some time, very cold. Bathers 
should not remain too long in the bath, prolonged contact 
with cold water being likely to cause internal mischief. An 
officer once fell, during the night, into the Irrawady; and, 
though contriving to support himself by holding on to the 
side of a boat (without, however, being able to get into it) — 
he could not do this alone — ^he remained in the water for a 
couple of hours or so. In the morning he was found to be jaun- 
diced. One of the best tonics — ^for the nerves especially — is the 
ivet sheet paeL It is particularly useful when the system has 
become depressed by the heat after prolonged residence in 
India. The sttz bath is sometimes useful where there is tendency 
to constipation. The temperature of a hot bath is just over that 
of the blood — about 100“ Fahr. ; of a warm bath, some 8° below 
it — or 90° Fahr. ; that of a tepid bath is equal to summer heat 
in England — 75° Fahr. ; of a cold bath, 60° Fahr. No one 
should be unprovided with a hath thermometer. 

It has often been suggested that a hydropathic establishment 
in the hills would be a. great boon to Europeans in India; 
and that it would be remunerative. In somei. cases, where a 
bracing treatment is indicated, a course of hydropathy would 
probably be very useful. The three principal 'points aimed at 
in this system are, to eliminate, to soothe, and to brace: —in- 
dications which are often prominent in the treatment of chronic 
abnormal conditions in India. Those who could afford it would# 
of course, prefer to pass a few weeks in a hydropathic estab- 
lishment at home; and a very wise proceeding it would be. 
But, ffir those with limited means, such an establishment in an 
Indian sanatarium would be an attraction, if the scale of charges 
was moderate. , 

Every kind of special knowledge is of service in India : and 
I believe that if, amongst other specialities acquired by the 
lady^dootoT (or by medical officers generally) before going 
abroad, they could acquire a kiowledge of hydropathy in the 
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house of one of its professors, the practical experience tiliUiS 
obtained would be of great Taluo to them. 

MOUSES. 

Except in the larger towns, — and even there the same incon-' 
renience is sometimes experienced, — ^there are usually fewer 
good houses than residents ; and the best are therefore, in the 
event of a vacancy, early engaged. Under such ciroumstanceB^ 
it may seem to be quite unnecessary to lay down any rules for 
guidance in the selection of a dwelling, — it being so frequently, 
especially where the applicant is late in the held, a case of 

Hobson’s choice!” The nature of the several houses in a 
European station in India being generally well known, incoming 
friends write, to those who are leaving, to secure them such ana 
such a bungalow, or pukka kothee ; * so that outsiders, so to 
speak, have but a slender chance of obtaining the best. The 
best, though popularly so considered, are, however, not always 
the most eligible, from a sanitary point of view. The principal 
considerations with the public are size and situation, — -those on 
the bank of a river (where there is one) being, as a rule, pre- 
ferred. Such houses have a reputation for being unhealthy, 
owing to their nearness to the water. But the danger from this 
source is, in many cases, overrated. Much will depend upon 
the character of the stream, and upon the relative position of it 
and the house. A well-raised house, i.e,y one placed on a high 
bank above a full and quick-flowing stream that does nbt overflow 
the bank, may be inhabited with comparative impunity ; whereas 
one on a level with the water which, being sufliciently near to 
the sea, rises and falls with the tide, — Cleaving a wide bed of 
malaria-impregnated mud at the ebb, — ^had better be avoided 
altogether. 

Site . — It is cdways desirable, whenever possible, to select a 
house that has b^en built on rising ground. Although, speaking 
generally, the plains of India are more or less on a dead level, 
there will often be found spots which, relatively to the neigh* 
bouring locality, are slightly raised above it; and which, being 
favourable for surface drainage, are better suited for building 
upon.* Under any circumstances, the foundation of the house 
should be elevated four or flve feet from the ground ; as, inde- 
pendent of the greater coolness and greater freedom from dom^ 
thus obtained, the ingress of snakes, &c., is rendered more diflElctilt. 
I do not advocate the plan of building one’e own house ih 

* Kothee is a generic term for dwelling, applicable to every kind fdike. 
Pukka means anything including fruit, hard-boiled eggs, a 

permanent, as opposed to an officiating, appointment^ and, as in tfaia case, 
a house (with a flat roof) made with bncks thoroughly burnt. . ' . i 
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lEdia. The choice of material k often very limited, and none 
but an expert would be likely to distinguish, between the good, 
bad, and indiffei^nt. Moreover, an inferior kind may be sub- 
stituted by the builder for, or mixed' with, that Which — probably 
of the best — has been selected ; and the fraud may not readily 
be detected. The cases where, H>n being sent to an out-stati<m 
where there are absolutely no houses fit for Europeans, the new 
arrivaljs compelled to build, are not likely to occur amongst 
those for whose benefit these papers are written. Nothing 
further ne^^d therefore be mentioned under this head. 

Whenever it is possible to make a selection of a house, 
amongst those that are available, the following are the principal 
rules which should guide the intending occupant in his or her 
choice, — the site^ already alluded to, being one of the most 
important. 

Size , — Much of one’s time being passed (in the plains) 
indoors, and a larger amount of breathing-spaco being required 
than in England, the small rooms, that are there so much valued 
for their cosiness, are quite unsuited for India. The importance 
that is attached to this point may be seen from the fact that, 
according to the regulations, each European soldier must be 
supplied with 1,800 cubic feet in barracks, and when in hospital 
with 2,400 cubic feet, of air, — in either case more than double 
the amount that is considered suificient at home. And the 
quantity o:^ superficial feet — ^that which more immediately sur- 
rounds the individual — is of even greater moment. In truth, 
the rooms in Indian houses can hardly be too spacious, especially 
the sitting and bed rooms. And the less of furniture that these 
rooms contain the better. The more there are of household 
gods of this description, the greater the impediment to free 
ventilation. Luxuriously 'furnished drawing-rooms are quite 
out of place in a country where life is more or leks peripatetic, — 
orders to remove, in the case of civil and military officers, and 
sometimes even of missionaries, from one station to another — 
depending upon promotions and the exigencies of the service—* 
occasionally following each other with discomforting rapidity. 

Ventilation . — The house should be built so that it may be 
freely perflated by the prevailing winds. This is not always 
possible in the growing larger towns, where convenience and 
economy too frequently supersede all sanitary considerations. 
It is easier in the country stations; but, to meet the requirement, 
the position must vary with the different localities, and the 
climates peculiar thereto. Whilst the wind, especially if coe4 
is a welcm^e visitor, the sun is not, <— and therefore, though it. is 
almost impossible to secure this dis-union, our efforts should be 
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directed to obtaining a maximum of tke former and a minimun 
of the latter. In the hot seaaon*all doors and windows must be 
closed, during the day, to exclude the heated air, which, at that 
time, is almost unbearable : though some few advocate the re- 
verse, and positively seem to revel in the scorching atmosphere. 
But such salamanders are not hommon, and the system cannot 
be generally recommended ; for there is nothing, except intem- 
perance, that so surely debilitates the entire system — ^the nervous 
system in particular — and lays the foundation of internal con- 
gestions, which is specially conspicuous in the' female sex, as 
prolonged exposure to such great heat. It is quite true that 
health is not incompatible with open doors and windows, chicks 
only being fixed in the doorways to keep out the flies, as in the 
case of travellers in staging bungalows, which are not ordinarily 
fitted with tatties, or thermantidotes, and of those who may be 
compelled to live, for a part of the hot weather, under canvas 
(in a tent) without these luxuries. These c£\^es, however, are 
exceptional, and the fiery ordeal is not, as a rule, prolonged. 
In a hot weather campaign, as during the mutiny in 1857, 
there may be but little sickness amongst the troops, in spite of 
the exposure to intense heat. But this exemption is owing 
chiefly to professional excitement, aided by frequent change of 
air, and a more loosely-fitting and otherwise more suitable cos- 
.tume than that worn in days of yore : and, where there is no 
alcohol, this exemption will probably continue till the close of 
the campaign. It is in cantonments, when the excitement ie 
over, when men sleep in a more or less vitiated atmosphere, and 
when intoxicating' beverages are freely indulged in, that sick- 
ness supervenes. The experience of more than a century has 
taught Europeans the propriety of closing all apertures, at 
this season, in the daytime, and of T)pening them at, or soon 
after, sunset, — emd, unless contra-indicated by the presence of a 
malarious neighbourhood in the line of wind, during the night. 
Were we to adopt the system that was in vogue 130 years ago, 
our death rate amongst Europeans would be very much higher 
than — thanks to improved hygienic treatment — ^it has now 
become. It is recorded that, when, in the middle of the last 
centufy, Admiral Watson lay dying of a malarious fever lH 
Oalcutta, his attendants complained that they could not keep 
the room cool although they had all the doore and windows opmi 
ludeed, experience has abundantly proved that, provided the 
sleepers are protected against cold currents, the in-draught of 
the outer night air freely perflating the house is infinitely better 
(lUore conducive to health) than the atmosphere within, which 
has become vitiated by exhalations from— it may be — somud 
pairs of lungs. 
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Structure. — ^The difference between a bungalow and a pukka 
kotbee has already been referred to. The latter are considered 
to be safer, but hotter, than the former, owing to the walls and 
supports of 'the verandahs being irore massive. Though they 
are less liable to be affected by wind and weather — I have 
known the thatched roof of a xiaoderate-sized bungalow taken 
clean off in a dust storm, leaving the inmates without *any pro- 
tection whatever (!) — they retain the heat. A bungalow may be 
built with pukka bricks (though those that are ^together un- 
baked, or imperfectly so, are more commonly used, as being 
cheaper, but of course loss durable) ; and these are the best. 
The principle is to have the' walls, &c., sufficiently thick for 
strength and durability, and yet not so thick as to neutralise, 
by thus causing retention of heat, the greater advantages, in 
point of coolness especially, of the hungalow. In some parts of 
the country cement, in the absence of lime, is not available ; 
and, then, either unbaked bricks are exclusively used, or the 
entire building is 'made of simple mud, or of a mixture of both. 
Bungalows constructed in this primitive fashion — i, e.y with mud 
only — are the coolest, but the least safe. 

Floors, — In the best houses the ground floors are pukka, or 
semi-pukka, covered with chunam flime plaster Jy and they are 
consequently hard and unyielding. The chunam* is, however, apt 
to crack and require frequent repair. Tiling (Venetian) is some- 
times used, or, where available, stone which can be smoothly cut. 
All these ffoors can be kept quite clean — they are cool also — 
and, the surface being even and without crevices, are not suit- 
able for the concealment of scorpions and the like. In the 
more primitive bungalows the earthen floor is left uncovered, 
and as the building is generally flush with the surrounding 
locality, they are apt, in «the rains especially, to become very 
damp. In some climates — in that of Lower Bei^gal for example 
—be the floor what it may, the atmosphere near the ground is 
exceedingly damp. I have known shoes which', when placed kt 
night on the ground floor (matted over) of a pukka kothee in 
C^cutta were bright and dry, to be spotted with mildew in ths 
morning ! Shoes placed on the upper floor, on the other hand, 
remained quite untarnished. This shows the great advantage 
of sleeping, whenever possible, on an upper story ; — as has been 
demonstrated in Calcutta where the barracks for the European 
troops are thus constructed. In some parts of India where 
malaria is rife — this poison, it will be remembered, is more 

*The chunam used in Madras is remarkable for its whiteness and 
resemblance to marble. It is very difficult, in the case of some of the 
buildines — of the Cathedral especially — to persuade one’s self that it is 
not marble. This chunam is made of powdered shells found on the coast* 
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Tigorous near tlie ground — the dwelling is prudently raised 
several feet from the surface and»built upon a wooden or masonxy 
framework — the floor in these houses being ni*ade of wood — so 
that there is a free space between the building and the * earth. 
Such houses are, of course, preferable to those that are flush 
with the ground. The best * kind of covering for floors is 
Calcutta matting. It is light, durable, and cool, but somewhat 
dear. Where this is not available, the ordinary (split) bamboo 
matting (to be procured everywhere) must be used. Matting 
(of any description) is usually made to cover the entire floor — 
where Calcutta matting is laid down nothing else is really 
required — but the carpet should not extend to the wall, a space 
of at least eighteen inches being left. Scorpions, centipedes, 
and even snakes are sometimes found at the edge of the room 
concealed beneath the matting at that point. It is safer, there- 
fore, and cleaner, not to cover this part, but to let the matting 
and carpet be of the same dimensions. ^ 

The Roof is a very important part of an Indian house. It is 
believed that thatch, if of suflicient thickness, is a better pro- 
tection against the sun than tiles, which are sometimes displaced 
by inquisitive crows or jubilant monkeys ; and on this account 
thatched bungalows are generally preferred. These roofs are 
obviously more inflammable, and it would seem as if incendi- 
arism was at work occasionally in the dry season when thatch is 
plentiful and the thatchors (gramees) want employmei;t. Thatch, 
from its very nature, is apt to become damp, and to rot ; and 
therefore should be renewed, either wholly or in part, from 
time to time. Snakes are apt to find their way into the 
thatched roofs of servants’ houses, which are, usually, much 
nearer to the ground than that on their master’s house ; 
and they have been found even in^the roof of the bungalow. 
Whatever the foof — e,, thatched or tiled — it should have a 
good slope — the,more cone-shaped the better — and project well 
over the walls, where there is no verandah. So much is thought 
Qf thatch as a protection from the sun, that it is sometimes put 
up, tent fashion, over the flat roof of a pukka kothee. A full 
supply of water should always be at hand, in case of fire. 

A Verandah on every side of the dwelling is an essential 
adjunct to a house (of any description) in India ; and the roof, 
which is continuous (in bungalows) with that of the main roof, 
should slope to within seven or eight feet of the ground. The 
wider the verandah the better, as it may be used for a variety 
of purposes. In one part sits the tailor, and not far ofl a bearer^ 
ready to answer any summons from within ; and, but for its 
friendly protection, the punkah coolie would have a terrible 
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time of it in the hot weath^. Here, too, pedlars (box walas) 
display the contents of their boxes. In another part is depositea 
the water-purifying apparatus before described,— the store cup- 
boards being, in some cases, placei^ alongside. The verandah, 
connected with the drawing, or dining, room, serves as a room in 
which to have chota haziree ; of for the sahib to have his tem- 
porary office; or for friends to enjoy a promenade, or lounge, and 
a chat. And in the verandah some of the happiest hours of 
domestic life are passed. During the rainy season, and when 
rain is falling, it is pleasant to escape from the greater heat of 
the artificially cooled rooms within, and, emerging into the 
verandah, to there enjoy the natural freshness of the outer air. 
The verandahs belonging to the bed-rooms are equally valuable, 
for other reasons. The best houses are furnished with excellent 
verandahs ; and such are not considered complete without them. 
The verandah pillars are often too thick, such thickness being 
quite unnecessary ; and they make the building hotter. Chicks, 
fitting closely between the pillars, are of great value in keeping 
out heat and glare; and, in the rainy seasons, chick doors 
(taking the place of the ordinary doors) are equally useful in 
serving as a barrier, especially in the evening, against trouble- 
some insects of every description, of which winged white ants 
and musquitoes are amongst the chief. Squirrels are often a 
nuisance in verandahs, as, though their gambols are pretty 
enough, their chirruping noise is sometimes very worrying. On 
their acco,unt therefore, as well as in view to preventing birds 
from building, and other animals, as cats, rats, and bandicoots, 
from finding their way into the interior between the roof and 
the ceiling,* where they are apt to play high jinks, especially 
at night, and where they not unfrequently die and cause dis- 
agreeable smells, the eaves (apertures between the roof and the 
wall) should be carefully stopped up. 

General . — It is always an advantage to have a garden — not 
too large — attached to a house in India, bu‘u not too near it 
(with the means of irrigation close at hand) ; as it affords agree- 
able and healthy employment for the occupant, and provides — 
which, if carefully tended and the soil be good, it always will 
do — a sufficient supply of fiowers and vegetables. Indian gar- 
deners have, amongst themselves, a sort of practical freemasonry 
which, in their own eyes, seems to justify them in supplying 
each other, on special occasions, with their masters’ flowers. 

* The coiling, in bungalows, is simply a ^ihitcwashed cotton cloth 
stretched across each room. They ought to be well secured to the top of 
the respective walls, or the space between the ceiling and the roof will be- 
come the rendezvous of bats, pigeons, and various kinds of sportive and 
combatant animals. 
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If a gardener (malee), when a paster asked him where he 
obtained all that beautiful poinsettia — he himself having none— 
were to answer truly, he would Hhd the man had purloined it, per 
gardener, from his neighbour’s garden. 

Bath-water should never be thrown down by the side of the 
house. It should be conveyed, by a pukka drain — it is worth 
the extra expense to have such a drain in preference to one that 
is cutcha — leading from the bath-room into the garden. Neither 
should the garden be over-irrigated, especially on the house 
side, as ground thus saturated may breed malaria. The garden 
generally should be irrigated just enough to promote flower and 
vegetable growth, and no further. The natives are very apt to 
over-irrigate. The drains which they cut, communicating be- 
tween the well and various parts of the garden, are allowed to 
overflow in all directions, when the sodden earth (otherwise 
harmless enough), becomes a hotbed of malaria. Vegetation 
should not be allowed to grow too near the house, as, besides the 
risk of malaria, there may be danger from snakes. A few trees 
at a mbderate distance are useful, the more so if between the 
house and any malarious locality. 

Eomantically situated houses, covered with creepers and im- 
bedded amongst shady walks and graceful arbours, are the 
worst possible for a troj)ioal country like India. Eocks, or hills, 
from which radiation of heat might take place on to the house, 
are objectionable. 

If there be a choice of soils, those that are clayey, or black, 
should be avoided, a gravelly soil being preferred. A porous^ 
subsoil which may become saturated with water is, it is be- 
lieved, a favourite repository for the germs of cholera. It may 
be said, therefore, in general terms, that dry soils are superior 
to those that are at all damp. 

It would be well if, instead of the glaring whitewash on the 
inner walls of Indian houses, the colour was of a light blue or 
grey tint (with ttiSmooth non-absorbent surface) ; as being better, 
as well as more agreeable, for the eyes. In the hills only are 
some of the walls papered. 

Before fires are lighted in the grates, the chimneys should be 
thorojighly examined, as birds’ nests, or other obstructions, may 
exist in them. 

CONSERVANCY.. 

Except in the presidency towns the system of conservancy is 
of the most primitive description ; though none the less eflective 
on that account. In Calcutta an elaborate scheme for draining 
Ihe city into the neighbouring salt-water lake has been cabled 
out; and, to a certain extent, it works well. It would work 
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much better if the suborijinate drains — those leading from 
private houses and other buildings to the main sewers — were 
more thorough!;^ flushed. Indeed, 1 believe that the flushing 
even of thdse last, dependent as they are altogether upon the 
river (the Hooghly), is not so perfect as it might be. The 
system is a vast improvement upon that which obtained a few 
years ago, when all the sewage of the town was, nightly, con- 
veyed to one of the ghats (landing-places) and thence taken in 
boats to a point in mid-stream, where it was deposited at the 
rate of 1 80 tons in the 24 hours. The neighbourhood of tl^e 
salt-water lake — at present a pestiferous marsh; — might in time, 
if properly cared for, become a productive market garden. 
Plaintains, the most largely consumed by the natives of Indian 
fruits, would probably grow well there and yield a handsome 
return to any company or enterprising individual, who wotdd 
undertake their cultivation. I am not aware to what extent any 
drainage scheme has been applied to the other presidency towns 
— Madras and Bombay. In up-country stations sites are set 
apart for the reception of the station sewage; and, in a few 
districts, the native farmers, recognising its value, have become 
purchasers : but, generally, it is left (mingled with dry earth) 
exposed to the sun ; and is either, in course of time, incorporated 
with the soil, constituting excellent manure, or dried and ren- 
dered harmless. In some places it flnds its way into small 
streams, or rivers, polluting them and thus multiplying the 
germs of disease, already sufRciently abundant throughout the 
• country. Once impregnated with dry earth, uninfected sewage 
(t. e,y not containing the seeds of cholera or other zymotic 
disorder) is free from danger. A supply of this valuable com- 
modity should therefore always be kept under cover, ready for 
use in every dwelling, j^ny kind of dry earth will not do. It 
should neither be sandy, nor gravelly, nor clayey, but genuine 
porous earth such as is met with 'almost everywhere in the imme^ 
diato neighbourhood of vegetation. Garden *-aarth is, usually, 
excellent. It is well to lay in a stock before the rains set in ; as, 
then, it is difficult to procure it, dry. If there be no available 
outhouse, or other convenience in which to store the earth, a 
receptacle should be constructed — a kind of dust-bin — where it 
can be kept under cover. The daily use of this dry earth 
should be insisted upon throughout the household. The native 
servants may be somewhat averse to the practice at first, as it is 
not in keeping with their own habits ; but, after a time, they 
will become accustomed to it — the more readily if they see, that 
its ^ase is general. All work of this description devolves upon 
the “knight of the broom” (the sweeper), who, if not looked 
after, is somewhat disposed to deposit his sweepings, &c., in any 
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convenient corner in the garden, or elsewhere. Under ordinary 
circumstances dry earth is amply sufEcient; Iput, if there be 
cholera, or any other form of infecting disease in t^ family, or 
amongst the servants, dmnfectants are necessary. Ooppe^as, or 
sulphate of iron (locally kusees or heera kuss), is recommended 
by some, and it has the advantcfge of being cheap and readily 
procurable in the bazaar ; but, when used, it sometimes emits a 
most disagreeable smell : and, therefore, where there is a supply 
of carbolic acid, McDougal’s disinfecting powder, Condy’s fluids 
or chloralum, either of these is preferable. Instructions for use 
are given on the bottle, or box, containing the disinfectant. 
Whenever it is necessary to uso these things, a remote part of 
the garden or premises should be set apart for the burial of 
what otherwise would be taken away, — the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a tank, or well, into which infecting germs might 
percolate through the soil, being avoided. Besidents should 
make a point of keeping their gardens, and p^mises generally, 
clean and free from aU impurities. It is to be regretted that an 
organised system of house to house inspections, affecting Euro- 
pean houses as well as those belonging to natives, is not adopted 
in India. Lady doctors will find a wide field for the inculcation 
of sound hygienic maxims, for, although the natives are remark- 
able for personal cleanliness, it is equally remarkable how 
uncleanly are their homo surroundings, by which, as well as by 
the results of overcrowding, they are daily poisoned. In the 
event of cholera breaking out in a family, rather than let the 
fact be known, tliey think nothing of burying (barely out of 
sight and immediately in front of the dwelling) what ought to 
be thoroughly disinfected and buried deep in the soil at a dis- 
tance from human habitations. There can be no doubt that 
there is a much greater amount of dfsej^o generated by our- 
selves in India, ^ough carelessness or wilful negligence, than 
the public have a,py idea of. 

(To he corUinmd,) 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE 

EAST. 


IV. — THE DAVID SASSOON REPOBMATOKY, BOMBAY. 

When Miss Carpenter visited Bombay, in the early part of 
1867, she was greatly interested in an institution, which had 
been founded seventeen years before by the exertions of the late 
Dr. Buist, for the reformation of juvenile delinquents, an j for 

21 
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the encouragement of apprenticeship in trades. Originally 
known as the B 9 mbay School ef Industry, it had later been 
named the I^avid Sassoon Industrial and Beformatory Institu- 
tion ; fqr, when public support could barely keep it in existence, 
two members of the Sassoon family had liberally come forward 
and had made over to the BoAibay Government, on certain 
conditions, a large sum for its maintenance, as well as good 
premises. One of the conditions was, that the School should 
henceforth be called after their late father, whose memory is so 
well preserved in Bombay for his philanthropic munificence. 
Two years after the institution had thus been placed on a per- 
manent basis (1859-60), the number of boys in training was 55. 
There being no law at that time giving jiower to magistrates 
to enforce detention, several desertions had taken place, but 
generally among boys who had lately entered: for those who 
had stayed a few weeks began to recognise the advantages to 
be obtained from continued residence ; and these latter often 
helped to trace the deserters. The magistrates had already the 
power of legally apprenticing young criminals, which power they 
were beginning to exercise. If such boys were sent from the 
Mofussil, they might be supported in the School by means of a 
Government grant; a few, too, were paid for by parents or 
guardians. The remainder were destitute boys, some of whom 
had been convicted ; and the greater number were fed, clothed, 
and taught ^at the expense of the institution. The boys were 
from the first taught a variety of trades, and Miss Carpenter 
stated that “they gradually improved so much, both in habits 
of application and in skill, that orders were obtained for work,” 
partly from Government, The more advanced pupils were 
allowed to make visits to large workshops on one day in the 
week, when the School workshops were closed ; and in this way 
facilities arose for making their qualifications known, and for 
obtaining employment for them at the end of t^eir apprentice- 
ship.' The Committee also took pains to improve the tastes of 
the boys, by making the grounds attractive, and erecting an 
aviary ; and occasionally excursions were arranged. Meantime, 
the Secretary was able to report very well as to general improve- 
ment in conduct. 

In 1861 the number of boys had increased to 88 ; but it was 
found that the income of the institution did not allow of the 
expenditure involved, and it was decided to limit the free pupils 
to 40. Application, however, was made to the Bombay Govern- 
ment in regard to grants for the support of all boys apprenticed 
by magistrates at the School. The result was that, by an Order 
of Council, it was decided that every lad sent to the reformatory, 
instead of to gaol, should be clothed and fed at the expense of 
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Government. But a temporary eheck to the institution soon 
followed. By a section of Act«XYI. of 1861^ it was provided 
that sentences might be carried out in any *reformatQry that 
fulfilled certain conditions.* The Committee, hovfever,*of the 
David Sassoon Beformatory did not take steps to make it recog- 
nised as a fit place of detention under this new law, because 
they only wished to receive boys for a term of apprenticeship, 
considering it of little use to take them in for the short period 
to which juvenile delinquents are ordinarily sentenced. But the 
magistrates seemed to think that the new law superseded the 
older one, and that they had no longer power to apprentice. 
For three or four years, therofore, very few boys were appren- 
ticed by the magistrates. In 1866, however, the former prac- 
tice was resumed, and the number of inmates has been larger 
ever since. Improvements were by degrees made in the manage- 
ment, and the boys are systematically trained in self-command 
and self-reliance, by being trusted with a part of their monthly 
salary, and by having certain privileges if they behaved well. 
Additional accommodation was provided in 1879. 

By the latest Boport, the number of boys in the David 
Sassoon School was 223. They are received between 9 and 
18, at which age they are sent out into the world. The 
main part of the day is devoted to industrial training, but all 
learn reading, writing, arithmetic, &c., and a good proportion 
are taught a little English. Many boys are employed at the 
Government Printing Press ; seventy work at the S&ssoon Silk 
Mills, and at other mills ; while the School workshops give pre- 
paratory instruction in printing, carpentry, smiths^ work, paint- 
ing, and brass work. The boys are said to work ** with a will,*’ 
they appear to be orderly and contented, and the number of 
escapes decreases year by year. Tire financial results having 
been lately satiiffactory, the house is now to be enlarged so as 
to accommodate^ forty-five more inmates, while the building 
loan contracted in 1881 has been paid off. The Managers try 
to keep up connection with those who leave, and they have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the institution has been the 
means, in many instances, of hindering a course of crime, and 
of enabling numbers of boys, not only to earn an honest liveli- 
hood, but to become skilful and capable artisans. We shall be 
glad to receive further Beports of t^his valuable Beformatory. 


21 
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A WELCOME TO THE NEV?LT AERIVED HINDU 
LADIES IN LONDON. 

.»■ 

I cannot help expresdng the pleasure and rejoicing that we 
feel on the important occasion of the arrival, on the 5th of April, 
of two Hindu ladies in^ England. A small party, consisting of 
Hindus, Mahomedahs, and English, went to Victoria Station to 
meet and welcome the visitors. 

The arrivals are, Mr. and Mrs. Seva Earn and their 
daughter, a little child, and Srimati Hurdevi, his sister, from 
the Punjab. We could not give a grand reception, as we pro- 
posed, on account of the uncertainty of our friends^ arrival. By 
my using the expression, ‘‘Welcome to the Hindu ladies,” I 
hope the gentlemen, Mr. Seva Earn and Mr. Lukshmeo Narain, 
will ifot think that we do not welcome them. The reason why 
I have put the ladies in the first instance is, that they are the 
only and first Kayusth ladies from the N. W. P. or the Punjab 
who have crossed the sea. But Mr. Eoshan Ldl, who belongs 
to the same caste, came to England nearly two years ago, and 
thus set an example to his caste fellows ; so the coming of the 
Hayusth gentlemen is not a new thing. 

Mr. Seva Earn and his sister Srimati Hurdevi are the 
children of Eai Bahadur Kanhya Ldl, late executive Civil 
Engineer, and he is the first man in the Punjab who was raised 
to that high and responsible ofiice. He has also distinguished 
himself by writing a history of the Punjab. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before” is an old 
proverb, and very true, and is applicable upon this occasion. 
The coming to England of Hinclu caste ladies cf an infiuential 
family is a sign and prediction that the N. W. P. and the 
Punjab will soon bo equal to Bombay and Bengal in education, 
and will reach their social position. At present caste has chained 
the people so much that they cannot move to the left or right at 
their ease. However, this nineteenth century has performed 
mirades which never even had been imagined by the human 
mind; and it is a particularly wonderful era in the history of the 
world, which has prophesied and is prophesying besides many 
other things, that the time of happiness for the races of India has 
come, and that they will progress in every possible way. If we 
adopt the course of bringing our ladies over here, and throw 
the masks of prejudice into the sea, social intercourse will soon 
be opened between ourselves and the English in India. It is 
simply impossible for the latter to exclude us from their society 
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when they see us advanced in views, ready to have tea and 
dinner with them without the Jeast hesitation. H.B.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, in his speech at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Indian Association, stated the* secfet of 
the non-intercourse of the English and the Indians at our 
home in the following words, which are very true: — Here in 
England we are able to meet with great freedom those Indian 
gentlemen who come to our shores; but the same Indian gentle- 
men at home will ilnd greater difficulty in meeting Englishmen 
in social intercourse. The pn jndice in caste and religion is so great 
that it is very difficult for them, whatever their feelings may he, to rim 
counter to the opinions which exu> amongst so large a number of their 
countrymens^ The moral to be drawn from those true words of 
the son of our gracious Queen is, that it is time for you, my 
countrymen, to come with quick steps to this wonderful country, 
to learn its customs and manners, and to see all that is worth 
seeing. Kaiusuwakt E.vi. 

London. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


At a recent Meeting of the Central Committee of Lady 
Dufferin’s Fund, it was announced that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales had become Vice- Patrons ; also that the ^egum of 
Bhopal, in addition to the munificent gifts already presented, is 
about to establish a female ward, under a lady doctor, in Bhopal, 
and that the high priest of the Hindoo temple of Baidyanath 
has offered gold and silver medals to female medical students 
belonging to Brahmin and other high Tastes. — Times. 

A number of Aligurh subscribers to the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund have gene»ously offered to contribute lls. 1,000 towards 
the building and endowment of a private female ward in the 
Agra Government Hospital. 

A large evening concert was given on March 20th, at Beady- 
monejT House, Bombay, in aid of Lady Eeay’s Fund for the 
Medical Education of Women. Several Parsee ladies, including 
the hostess, Mrs. J. Cowasjee Jehanghier, and the Misses 
Kabrajee, took part in the musical performance, which ended 
with the Gujerati version of the National Anthem. A good 
English recitation was given by Miss Ave Bhownaggree. Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Keay were present, and the party 
was so well attended that a considerable sum was realised for 
the Medical Fund. One interesting pomt to be noticed in 
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regard to this concert was, that English and Indian ladies 
performed together in public for the first time. 

T^e Bpngal Oommittoo have ^secured the services of Mrs. 
Van Ihgen, L.M. and 8. Madras, for taking charge of an out- 
patients’ dispensary for native women at Calcutta, and attending, 
without fees, the ladies of certain families the heads of which have 
subscribed liberally for the purpose. Mrs. Van Ingen will also 
be free to take private practice, as far as the other work under- 
taken allows. This lady has studied Medicine at the Madras 
Medical College, and she will have received her University 
degree by this time at the Madras Convocation. 

The Countess of Dufferin, accompanied by Mrs. Grant Duff, 
visited, while at Madras, the Victoria Caste and Gosha Women’s 
Hospital. They were received by the Honourable Mr. T. Hama 
Eow and Mr. P. 8. Eamasawmy Moodelliar, C.I.E., and Mrs. 
Scharlieb, M.B., the Lady Superintendent. The lady medical 
students of the Medical College presented an address to Lady 
Dufferin, who spoke kindly to each of them, and left the fol- 
lowing record in the Visitors’ Book : I visited this hospital 
to-day, and am much pleased to see all its arrangements, and to 
find by the number of patients in it that it is so fully appreciated.” 

A very successful party of Indian and European ladies, in 
connection with the Bengal Branch of the National Indian 
Association, took place on March 1 6th, at Calcutta. The Coun- 
tess of Dufferin and Lady Elvers Thompson were present on 
the occasion. 

The Keshub Oh under Sen Memorial Eund has reached 
Es. 11,500. Es. 3,000 are to be spent on a portrait for the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, and Es. 500 for one for the Albert Hall. 
Es.4,000 are to be devOood to providing Es. 80 annually for a 
gold medal, and Es. 80 for books, to bo givert to students who 
take the highest honour in philosophy. The remaining Es. 4,000 
will supply an annual prize in books and money, to the total 
value of Es. 160, to the lady student who stands highest in 
general proficiency in the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta 
University. 

The TimeB of India states : ‘‘ The last Government Oazeiie con- 
tains the appointment of Surgeon Kirtikar as Second Surgeon 
and Professor in the Grant Medical College. Dr. Eirtikar is a 
native of this country, Hindoo by birth. He studied for the 
commissioned Medical Service after receiving his primary educa- 
tion at the Grant Medical College; and having established a 
reputation, not only as a medic^ man, but also as a military 
doctor on active service, he has now obtained a Professorship in 
the School at which was once a pupil.” 
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At the annual Jamshedi Naoroze festival of the FreemasoDB 
of Bombay on March 20th, an interesting presentation ceremony 
took place. Mr. D. R. Ohichgar, who had lately* returned from 
Europe, received as a testiifionial a rich electro -plated tea 
and coifee set, and a gold watch and chain, &c., in recognition 
of his valuable services rendered to the craft in the last ten 
years. The various ofidces which Mr. Ohichgar has ably filled 
in connection with Freemasonry were recorded on the occasion , 
and allusion was also made to his energy in promoting female 
education and social reforms. 

Mr. Hamid Ali Khan, Barrister-at-Law, delivered a lecture, 
some weeks ago, before the Aligurh Institute, upon his impres- 
sions and exi)erience3 in connection with his visit to England. 
Mr. Cadell, Magistrate of Aligurh, took the chair; and Mr. 
Mahmoud introduced the lecturer, w^ho referred with great 
interest to the S 2 )read of education in England among the 
working classes. • 

We have received the following pieces of intelligence from 
Rao Saheb M. Lallubhai Munsitf, Surat, Correspondent of the 
National Indian Association at that place : — 

“ This is the usual marriage season in our part of India, and 
Europeans find great interest in witnessing the wedding cere- 
monies performed by the different communities of the Hindus. 
The marriage of Mr. Sliripad Babaji Thakor, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, which was celebiated on the 20th Deeemlfer, 1885, 
at Alimedabad, M'ith tho daughter of R. R. Pandit Ganesh 
Gopal, was performed in a very simple style. Miss Pandit was 
a student of the Poona Girls’ High School. 

The State of Bhownaggar, described by Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
C.S.I., as a model native State, lately presented a very pic- 
turesque scene, ofl account of the presence of visitors, not only 
from different pajts of Gujarat and Bombay, but also from 
Poona, both natives and Christians, who had come to witness 
the wedding ceremony, at Raj^mman, of Rajeshri Hariprasad 
Santokrum Desaiji, J.P. This gentleman has made himself 
known all over India for his liberality during the Kathiawar 
famine,* and has gained a host of friends. He presented the 
sum of Rs. 6,000 to the Poona Girls’ High School, besides 
defraying the expenses of the last prize exhibition on the eve 
of his departure from Poona. He resided there for some time, 
on account of the education of his two daughters, Kamala 
Laxmi and Mangala Laxmi, whose wedding took place on the 
25th ultimo with great Mat, Khan Saheb of Manavadar (a 
native State in Kathiawar), also went to Bhownaggar for the 
occasion of the wedding. Professor and Mrs. Peterson also 
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passed a week there, and ware very much interested to see the 
ceremony. » 

** Gujarat has sustained a very serious loss by the mournful 
death bf Kavi Narmada Shankar Xalshankar, of Surat, which 
occurred at his residence, in Bombay, on the 25th February. 
He was born in 1833. The (feceased was known as a social 
reformer and a Gujarati author and poet.- He was author of 
more than 25 literary works, including prose and poetry ; chiefly 
history and philosophy, Hindu religion and lexicography, and 
dramaA The Bhuleswar Library and Beading Boom, of which 
he was an Hon. life Member, were closed on the following day 
as a mark of respect to his memory. 

Mr. Dolatrao S. Desai, B.A., LL.B. (London), and Barrister- 
at-Law, who is at present practising at Surat, has been elected 
a Municipal Commissioner ; and Bao Saheb K. Lallubhai has 
been re-elected a Municipal Commissioner, and has been ap- 
pointed a Law Examiner for the Sub- Judges’ and Pleaders’ 
Examination for this year.” 


Tlie Treasurer of the National Indian Association has 
received life subscriptions of ten guineas from Major-General 
Sir Peter Liimsdcn, C.S.I., and from J. Algernon 

Brown, Esq., M.A. 


PEBSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. J. T. C. Mitter, of Doveton College, Calcutta, has passed 
the Second M.B., C.M. Examination of the University of Glasgow. 

A Marathi Brahmin lady, Mrs. Ananda Bai Joshee, has 
lately taken the M.D. degree in the Women’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., where she has studied Medicine for 
three years. 

Pundita Bama Bai, who has studied for the last year and 
given instruction in Sanskrit at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
has gone to the United States for a short visit, and was present 
at the graduation of Mrs. Ananda Bai Joshee. 

Arrivals . — The Thakore Saheb of Gondal ; tbe Hon. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, Mr. Buttonjee Bomonjee, Mr. Jehanghir P. Oama, Mr. 
M. M. Bhownaggree and Miss Bhownaggree, from Bombay. 
Mr. Seva Bam, with his wife and young daughter, and his 
sister, Srimati Hurdevi ; also Mr. Lutchmi Narayan, from the 
Punjab. Mr. Abdul Majid, from Delhi. Mrs. Sorabji, from 
Poona. Mr. J. M. Ghose, from Calcutta. 
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THE OPENING CEKEMONY OF THE 
FOURTH OF MAY. 


The Colonial and Indian Exhibition* was opened on 
Tuesday, May 4th, by Her Majesty the Queen, in brilliant 
weather, and in the presence of twenty thousand visitors. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who is the 
Executive President of the Royfil Comlnission, went to the 
Exhibition at 11.30, and awaited the Queen in the Entrance 
Hall of the building, with the other Commissioners, including 
those from India and from the various Colonies. Her 
Majesty arrived from Windsor Castle at noon, ancf after the 
Commissioners from distant parts had been presented to her, 
a procession was formed, wliich, preceded by heralds and 
other officers in gorgeous dress, passed through the Indian 
Gallery and some of the Colonial Courts, and then 
through the G£^^deus and the Consermtory into the Royal 
Albert Hall.- The Queen walked between her two sons, the 
Prince of Walesa and the. Duke of Connaught. The Princess 
of Wales followed with the Crown Princess of Germany, and 
then came the three other daughters of Her Majesty and 
the younger members of the Royal Family. The Royal Com- 
missicTners, the Executive Commissioners for the Colonies 
and India, several of the Ministers, and officials of various 
kinds, appeared in the long and splendid procession, which 
was greeted with great enthusiasm by the lines of spectators. 
In the Albert Hall a Chair of State has been placed, 
surmounted by a canopy of Indian cloth of gold, with chains 
of gold and silver Delhi work and curtains of embroidered 

22 
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velvet. When the (Jueen eptered the Hall the first verse of 
the National Anthem was snpg in English, and as Her 
Majesty reached* the dais the second verse was given in 
Sanskric, as* translated by Professor Max Milller, and tlie 
third again in English. The Queen took her place in front 
of the Chair of State, surrouncted by the Royal Family and 
the great officers of State, the Commissioners taking the 
seats reserved for them in the Hall, wliich was entirely 
filled. The proceedings of the opening ceremony now took 
place. The following Ode by the Poet Laureate, Lord 
Tennyson, was sung by Madame Albani and the choirj — 

‘‘Welcome, welcome with one voice ! 

In. your welfare we rejoice, 

Sons and brothers, that have sent, 

From isle and capo and continent, 

Produce of your field an<l flood. 

Mount and mine, and primal wood, 

Works of subtle brain and hand. 

And splendours of the Morning Land, 

Gifts from every British zone ! 

Britons, hold your own I 

“ May we find, as ages run, 

4 he mother featured in the son. 

And may 3'oura for ever be 
That old strengtli and constancy' 

Which has made yotir Fathers great, 

In our ancient island -state ! 

And — where’er her flag may fly, 

Glor3dng between se^ and sky — 

Makes the might of Britain known ! * 

Britons, hold your o vn I 

“ Britains fought her sons of yore, 

Britain fail’d ; and never more, 

Careless of her growing kin, 

Shall we sin our fathers’ sin, 

Men that in a narrower day — 

TJnprophetic rulers they — 

Drove from out the Mother’s nest 
That young eagle of the West, 

To forage for herself alone ! 

Britons, hold your own I 
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“ Sharers of our glorious ^past, 

Brothers, must we part at last ? 

ShaU not we thro’ good and ill 
Cleave to one another still ? 

Britain’s myriad voices call : 

* Sons, be welded, eagh and all, 

Into one Imperial whole, 

One with Britain heart and soul ! 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne!’ 

Britons, hold your own ! 

And God guard all ! ” 

the Prince of Wales then read to Her Majesty an 
address, in which he sketched the origin of the Exhibition, 
and expressed the thanks of the Commissioners for the able 
co-operation which had been given by the Colonial and 
Indian Governments and by the City of London, as well as by 
private firms and individuals, in order to secure the success of 
the undertaking. The Prince of Wales alluded feelingly to 
the interest taken by his late father in the first Exhibition of 
the kind, that of 1851, which was also opened by the Queen, 
and he ended with the expression of his best hopes for good 
results on the present occasion. He trusted that the 
Exhibition would stimulate commercial interests and inter- 
course, augment ali'ectiori and brotherly sympathy, and 
deepen tlie steadfast loyalty which tliose in the Mother 
Country share with their kindred ‘'who have elsewhere so 
nobly done honour to her name.” 

Her Majesty the Queen read the following reply to the 
address of the Prince of Wales : “ I receive with the greatest 
satisfaction the a^ldress which yon have* presented to me on 
the opening of this Exhibition. I have observed with a warm 
and increasing iftterest the progress of your proceedings in 
the execution of the duties entrusted to you by the Royal 
Commission, and it affords me sincere gratification to witness 
the successful result of your judicious and unremitting 
exertiohs, in the magnificent Exhibition which has been 
gathered together here to-day. I am deeply moved by your ■'j 
reference to the circumstances in which the ceremony of \ 
1851 took place, and I heartily concur in the belief you have'^* 
expressed that the Prince Consort, my beloved husband, hac^,^’] 
he been spared, would have witnessed with intense interes^ji 
the development of his ideas, and would, I may add, 

22 * 
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seen with pleasure our son taking the lead in the movement 
of which he was the priginator^ I cordially concur with you 
in the pray<^r that this undertaking may be the means of 
imparting a stimulus to the coinniercial interests and inter- 
course of all parts of my dominions, by encouraging the arts 
of peace and industry, and by strengthening the bonds of 
union which now exist in every portion of my Empire.” 

The Queen then commanded the Lord Chamberlain to 
declare the Exhibition open,” which having been done, a 
nourish of trumpets by Her Majesty’s State Trumpeters 
announced the fact to the public. A prayer was offered by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for tlie blessing of God upon 
the Exhibition. Then followed some more music, Madame 
Albani singing “ Home, Sweet Home.” Her Majesty left the 
building at the conclusion of the ceremony, and the visitors 
dispersed themselves in the various Courts to look at the 
wonderful collection of treasures contained in the Exhibition, 
among which the specimens of Indian art and skill are 
especially prominent. Many Indian gentlemen and ladies 
now in London received invitations for the opening day, and 
their Oriental attire added to the general splendour of the 
•occasion. There is still much to complete within the 
building ; but the greatest exertions had been made to prepare 
for the cepemony, so that most of the Courts appeared to be 
well filled and in perfect order. The Exhibition is visited 
daily by large numbers of eager sightseers, and it is 
acknowledge(l greatly to exceed in interest and beauty the 
Exhibitions which preceded it. 


CASTE IN MODEEN INDIA.— IL 


It is the opinion of some, who have had the best oppor- 
iiunities of observing Indian society, that one of the chief cuuses 
why so much difference exists between the English and the 
Indians is, that they cannot eat and drink together freely. This 
appears to me a very wise observation, — so full of meaning that 
it will be worth while to dwell upon it at some length. It has 
become a fashion in some quarters to throw every blame upon 
^e English for not mixing with us ^quite freely. It is not my 
intention to offer an apology for English reserve, which has 
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certaiDly gone a little too far ; but^still, I should like to draw the 
notice of my countrymen to one or two facts, which I think 
may, in a measure, modify the charges which Hhey hurl at their 
European friends. For firee social intercourse, *I think, the 
society of ladies and community in eating and drinking are 
necessary. Take away these elements from our social gather- 
ings, and what remains ? Social intercourse, in its real essence, 
means these two elements, or it means nothing. An English- 
man invites us to tea or dinner ; we can do nothing of the sort. 
He introduces us to his wife, or sister, or mother'; but he can 
never see our female relations. He gives us every pleasure 
which social intercourse can give, but we can give him nothing 
in return. There can be no cordiality in this one-sided inter- 
course. It is of no use to invite a dozen Englishmen to our 
gatherings to stare at one another. This formal business can 
give them no such pleasure as they find in their own society. 
Merely bringing the English and the Indians together for a 
little while in a room is not promoting social accord. As Bacon 
says : “ For a crowd is not a company ; and faces are but a 
gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there 
is no love.” Under these circumstances, how are wo justified in 
blaming the English altogether? The coldness which exists 
between the rulers and the ruled in India is the root of many 
evils. I need not mention its evil consequences in the sphere of 
politics ; but look at the mischief it works in other spheres. On 
account of caste prejudices, the Indians cannot mi» freely with 
the Europeans, and therefore can never get any insight into’ 
their habits, ideas, and manners : and this is a decided loss to 
us. Socially and intellectually, the English are far superior to 
us; but, being under the ban of caste, we cannot derive any 
good from them, because we know qpthing, or next to nothing, 
about them. SJupposing that modern civilisation is a good, how 
can any general enthusiasm be created among the Indians to 
diffuse it through their own country ? Simply by bringing them 
in close contact with the Europeans in India ; so that by per- 
sonal experience they may see the good as well as the bad side 
of European life, and choose the better part. But it is impos- 
siblq to bring them in close contact with the English as long as 
they do not break down the barriers of caste. The movement 
of young Indians coming to England is so slow, because the 
Indians are ignorant of that sweetness and light which civilisa- 
tion has introduced into modem European society. In order 
that the bonds of mutual cordiality between the two races may 
grow stronger than they are now; that social intercourse be- 
tween them be set on a more satisfactory footing than it is now ; 
that the people, by following the example of the English, lead 
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a higher intellectual and eoeial life than they do now; that 
they throw themselves into th^ tendencies of the present age 
more fully and Earnestly than they have hitherto done ; it is 
necessary that they rise to the ideu of universal brotherhood, 
and banish caste from the land. 

This point is open to a grave»objection. An orthodox Hindu 
might say that though we do not eat with the Mohammedans, 
nor mix with their ladies, still a mutual acQord exists between 
us ; therefore, for the promotion of friendly social intercourse 
between the English and the Indians, the breaking down of caste 
prejudices is not necessary. But the objection may be rebutted in 
several ways. 

First. Though it is true that we do not dine with the 
Mohammedans, yet we have become assimilated in habits and 
ideas and customs to such an extent that, really speaking, there 
is very little difference between us. Our amusements and intellec- 
tual pursuits are j ust the same as those of the Mohammedans. Our 
domestic life is the same ; and this is the secret of that intellec- 
tual sympathy which exists between us and the Mohammedans. 

Secondly. The Mohammedans, not being much superior to 
the Hindus in point of civilisation, became soon infected with 
their superstitions ; and a sort of caste system (unknown in 
Arabia and Persia) grew up among them, in consequence of 
which the}' began to follow our habits. Man judges every- 
thing from his own nature. Superstitious people have a great 
regard for^the superstitions of others. Enlightened people care 
neither for their own absurdities nor for those of others. And 
this I believe to be the secret of the complaint sometimes made 
against the English — that they do not respect our superstitions 
a much as their predecessors did ; and that while even the 
Mohammedan priests respoct our gods and shrines, the European 
missionaries publicly \ienouiiqe them. The treason of this 
phenomenon is simple enough. Mohammedan beliefs were very 
like our own — the worship of saints, shrines, ifelics ; the belief 
in witchcraft and supernatural agencies. Thus, when the 
Mohammedans settled in India, they very easily imbibed some 
of our superstitions, and we imbibed theirs ; and in this way a 
mutual regard grew up, which contributed in a large measure 
to the social and intellectual harmony that reigns between us. 
The same cause softened down caste animosities. 

Thirdly. A great many Hindus became converts to Islam, 
and they retained their regard for caste. During the Moham- 
medan rule, conversions were not the work of timfe and educa- 
tion, but were made by force of arms ; and the result was that 
the converts, instead of undergoing a thorough change in their 
xeligious convictions, used to undergo simply a social change, 
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retaining their prejudices and supprstitions undisturbed. Their 
inner life remained unchanged ; their belief in Hindu super- 
stitions, customs, and caste preserved, and dbes still preserve, 
its original features quite cfear and distinct, in spife of >the tide 
of Mohammedan proselytism which swept over it. 

Fourthly. It is not true t% say that our caste exclusiveness 
has not at ^1 affected the sympathy which exists between us and 
the Mohammedans; as, among the Shya sect of the Moham- 
medans, there are many who do not eat anything touched by a 
Hindu, — who would, in fact, have their room washed if any 
Hindu were to step into it. Now, everyone knows that this 
prejudice is not found in Mohammedan countries, nor even 
among their other sects in India. Then how came it into 
existence ? The Hindu caste is certainly responsible for this. 
When the Shyas saw that wo looked upon them as unclean 
animals, they paid us in our own coin (though to their great 
injury, no doubt), by abstaining from us altogether. And who 
knows that if the new element of European^civiiisation had not 
been introduced, this gulf between the Mohammedans and the 
Hindus would not have gone on widening and deepening ? 

Thus we see that our caste prejudices have been the cause 
of our social discord ; and if for a time these did not manifest 
their tendency, it was owing to some counteracting influences, 
which have now wholly passed away. 

For the advancement of India it is necessary that the Indians 
become one nation ; and by this I do not mean that they now 
and then join together to swell the chorus of praise to the 
mighty Aryans of old. My concex)tion of a nation is, that there 
should exist a perfect intellectual sympathy among the people ; 
that each man should think himself the unit of an aggregate 
whole, and as such, at every critical pioment, bound to practise 
self-sacrifice, ii^ order to preserve the •general peace and har- 
mony of his society. That iieople alone can be said to have any 
feeling of nationality in it which is callable of a steady co- 
operation in every department of human activity, and has a system 
of education of its own, accessible to all its members. No singing 
of psalms to our forefathers will enable us to realise this state 
of things. The more we think of the past, the less likely we 
are to adjust ourselves to the altered circumstances of the age. 
And now comes the question, How can wo become one nation ? 
Surely a most important question, deserving a separate treat- 
ment- But I shall only touch that side of the question which is 
connected with caste. 

To weld the disjointed portions of the Indian community 
together, intermarriages are indispensable ; but, as long as caste 
exists, they are an impossibility. They are calculated to fuse 
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the various and discordant elements of Indian society into one 
homogeneous whole, by softening down class prejudices; by 
creating an intellectual sympathy, as the result of the intermix- 
ture of ideae ; by engender!^ anit enlarged national interest, 
consecxuent upon a complex and involved relationship, diffused 
through the different classes o£. the community. This is the 
good of intermarriages : let us look at the evils arising from 
their absence. 

Physically, marriage within a narrow circle is injurious to 
the general physique of a society. Caste splits up a large com- 
munity into small sects, and the members of each sect cannot 
step beyond its pale. I am inclined to think that the limitation 
of the choice of marriage within small sects is one of the causes 
of the physical deteriorjition of the Indian race. 

Besides injuring them i^hysically, close interbreeding,’* or 
tbe absence of intermarriage, inflicts upon the Indians an intel- 
lectual injury too, by diminishing their mental vigour and 
fertility. The mental force of a nation, and especially of a small 
community, begins to diminish as soon as its connection with 
other peoples is cut off ; and I have no doubt that the intermix- 
ture of races has been one of the most powerful agencies in the 
intellectual development of man. 

Morall}’, it affects in three ways. First, it strengthens, if it 
does not actually give rise to, the custom of early marriage. 
When a large community splits up into a hundred sects, the 
choice of marriage becomes limited to very narrow circles. .The 
number of boys and girls being limited in each sect, everybody 
tries to secure the chance for his child by an early betrothal, 
fearing that, if once the opportunity is gone, he may not be able 
to find a suitable match for his child. In a large community 
where no caste restrictions^'xist, parents are not very anxious to 
marry their children at* an early ago. Thus, it^ appears to me 
that caste, by breaking up the Indian society into pieces, and 
consequently limiting the choice of marriage, has become one of 
the main causes of the rise of early marriage in India. Secondly, 
on account of these social boundaries which have risen up 
between class and class, precluding intermarriages, the number 
of boys and girls has become limited, tlieir price in the n\gtri- 
monial market has risen very high, and immoral monetary 
transactions relating to marriages have come into fashion. The 
force of this evil can be duly realised by those who are aware 
that there are sects in India comprising only’ 80 or 100 
families. In these sects, the father of three or fbur sons is a 
very fortunate person : he has some very valuable articles, and 
can sell them at any price he likes. Thirdly, each sect thinking 
itself superior to all other sects, and feeling no interest in their 
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affairs, deep class-prejudices have .sprung up, preventing eveiy 
kind of unity and liarmoniotis action among the people. 

It is these considerations wliich have led file to think that 
our future prosperity depends u^n our becoming *one nation, 
and that the rise of national spirit depends, in a large measure, 
upon intermarriages, which cai^ become common only when the 
authority of caste has died away. 

Granting that caste is a mischievous institution, is it possible 
to abolish it at once ? It has been in existence for centuries, 
and struck its root deeply into the hearts of the people. Is it 
possible that any amount of agitation would be able to destroy 
it at once ? 

Well, I would be the last man to advocate its sudden abolition. 
I fully believe that social phenomena are the result of slow and 
natural growth, and that more harm than good very often 
results from hasty changes. Still, so long as our will, desires, 
ideas, and feelings are among the forces which bring about 
social changes, it is necessary that we should exert them for 
some definite purpose. Directly we can do very little ; but 
indirectly we can do a great de^, by checking, furthering, or 
modifying the various tendencies of the age. Sodal types have 
an instinct of self-preservation in them, and having once come 
into existence, they tend to live for ever. Thus, the first 
question for a reformer is — After what typo do we want to mould 
onr society ? This would at once lead him to the question as to 
what kind of education would help him in this ; forf after all, 
education — whether received through the indirect influence of 
books, or through the direct influence of personal contact with 
other nations — is the grea| moulder of social types and ten- 
dencies. 

Now, if we want to adopt Europoau civilisation, and prepare 
the popular min(| for giving up caste prejudices, then the Euro- 
pean system of education must be followed ; and this may be 
done in three ways : 

(1) By sending young men to England, and encouraging 
and helping them when they return Lome. At present these 
young men have to undergo many persecutions, and find very 
few firjends and sympathisers to protect them from the brunt of 
social censure. But if our educated men realise the value of 
these England-visiting youths, as being the great factors in 
breaking down caste restrictions, an immense stimulus would be 
given to the afiti-caste movement. 

(2) By female education. To whom is caste indebted for the 
enormous strength it possesses ? To Indian women. And why? 
Because they are illiterate. If education has been the main 
cause of men’s mental revolution, surely it will revolutionise lihe 
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ideas of our women too. The Indian woman is the guardian .of 
our sooial conservatism; and if we can make her believe that 
caste is not a good thing, we* may rest assured that more than 
hidf the battle is over. i, , 

(3) By creating other agencies of culture, such as clubs, 
lecture-meetings, magazines for the discussion of social ques- 
tions, &c. I think these are the great levellers of caste dis- 
tinctions. Clubs bring men of different classes together, give 
them opportunities for the exchange of ideas, and create a sort 
of freedom and geniality among the members, which, to a great 
extent, soften down their caste prejudices. In India, except in 
two or three large towns, club-life is unknowm. Men seldom 
see one another, except on business, or the occasion of wedding 
feasts, &c. Sooial clubs, if established on a European basis, can 
never fail to produce a very salutary effect upon the life of the 
people. Lecture-meetings are necessary for keeping up the 
interest of the people in social matters, and for accustoming 
them to hearing t^pinions adverse to their own. Intolerance in 
public discussion is one of the sad features of the Indian people, 
and it is because they have never been used to it. That men may 
give up any error, either fhey must find out its falsity themselves 
or be shown it by somebody else ; but that anyone may venture 
upon correcting others, he must be assured beforehand that he 
will not receive a blow on the face for his impertinence. This 
is a great evil, and lecture-meetings, I think, will, to some 
extent, remedy it. The growth of magazines and books upon 
social subjects may be expected to work a great change in 
favour of modern culture*, by accustoming people to think upon 
social questions, and give out thej^ opinions, not in a hurry- 
ekurry way, but after mature deliberation. When once thie 
medium for the exchange of ideas upon almost all subjects has 
come into existence, we may rest assured that~by a law as sure 
as that of natural selection in the physical world — European 
thought would soon begin to circulate throi^h that medium, 
and, supplanting other thoughts and creating new hopes and 
aspirations, would soon become the chief intellectual currency of 
the people. 

These are the agencies for levelling down caste barrieys, and 
they are all comprised in what I call the European system of 
education. The immediate consequences of this educatfon may 
appear as mere insignificant points ; but if we look to their 
remote consequences, w^e shall find that it is these points which, 
forming themselves into lines, determine the lights and shades 
of the whole mental landscape of the people. Let no one give 
them up in despair because he can find nothing better. “What- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.^’ For 
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reform, we want sincerity and courage. Little can be expected 
from those who play with thpir ' convictions, — who want to 
reform as well as to pander to jmpular pi’bjudices, — whofee 
principle it is to hunt with the hounds and run with the hare. 
Mr. Mill, when thinking of England, said that, * * In this age, 
the mere non-conformity, the mere refusal to bend the knee to 
custom, is itself a service.” Much more is this non-conformity 
needed in a country where Eeason is delivered up to Custom, 
that Custom may be all in all. Anyone who is at all in earnest 
about reform, who wants to dispel the illusion of opinions which 
have been gathered by prejudice and filtered through passion, 
who wants to revive the moral conscience of a people sunk in 
ignorance and superstition, must bid adieu to popularity. The 
path of reform is not overstrewn with roses ; and the reformer 
must sow in tears, that others may reap in joy. There is a plant 
which brings forth two kinds of flowers : the one pleasing to 
sight, on account of their beautiful colour, but seedless; and 
the other very unattractive, but holding seed% for the growth of 
future plants. And, in the universal tree of Humanity, I com- 
pare men of rank and position, overflowing with lip-deep noble 
sentiments, to the former kind ; and men of real worth, of whom 
nobody hears, but who live for others, and having sown the 
seeds of goodness in the hearts of those around them, “rest in 
unvisited tombs,” to the latter. 

A Kashmiri Pandit. 

London, • 


THE VIZIANAGEAM GIRLR^ SCHOOLS, MADRAS. 


The annual* prize distribution to the children attending 
the six Girls' Schools supported by H.H. the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram at Madras, which are under the management of 
the Madras Branch of the National Indian Association, and 
superintended by Miss Eddes, took place on March ‘6th. 
Mrs. Grant Duff presided, and there was a large attendance of 
friends and well-wishers of the institutions. His Excellency 
the Governor was present on the occasion. 

The proceedings began by Mr. P. Vijirangam Mudaliar 
reading the Report for the past year, from which we give the 
following extracts : 

The number of schools under the management of the 
Oouimittee on the Ist January, 1885, was five, and -another 
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important school was opened during the year, making the 
number, at the end of the year, six. On the 3l8t December, 
1865, the number of pupils kttending the different schools of 
the Maharaja was 718, against 67^4 on the let January, showing 
an increase of 44 pupils during the year under report. The 
number of pupils learning Taipil in the different schools on the 
last day of the year was 394, against 374 at the beginning, 
and the number of pupils learning Telugu, 324 against 295. 

The number of pupils in the Town School was reduced 
from 194 to 80, owing to the establishment of a Kinder- 
garten School, which was opened on the 1st February, 1885, in 
a convenient building opposite to the Town School. Seventy- 
one of the pupils of the Tamil and Telugu infant classes of that 
school were transferred to tlie infant school, or Kindergarten. 
The institution is placed in charge of Miss M. E. Jupe, a 
trained mistress from the Government Female Normal School, 
holding a first-qlass certificate. The number of pupils rose to 
137 on the 31st December last. This is the only Kindergai*ten, 
at least for Native children, in the town of Madras. The 
Superintendent, Miss Eddos, ‘‘ cannot speak too highly of 
Miss Jupe’s excellent management, which has resulted in the 
number of the school being nearly doubled between the date of 
her taking charge and the close of the year.^^ The attendance in 
the Mailapur School rose from 113 on the 1st of January to 148 
on the 31st December, showing an increase of 35 pupils during 
the year.* The Muthyalpet School contained 131 pupils at the 
close, against 125 at the beginning of the year, showing an 
increase of six pupils. The average daily attendance was 89, 
or 80 per cent. The Triplicane School also showed a slightly 
increased attendance during the year under report. The attend- 
ance in the Chintadripet School showed a decrease during the 
year, owing to the raising of the School fees. 

The schools were inspected by Mrs. Brander, the Inspectress 
of Girls' Schools, in December last. The Acting-Director con- 
siders that the condition of the schools is, on the whole, credit- 
able to Miss Eddes and her staff of teachers. Of the 26 and 64 
girls who appeared for the Upper and Lower Primary School 
Examinations from all the Schools, 26 and 55 respectively 
passed, — a result which may be considered to be very good. 

An abstract statement of receipts and disbursements on 
account of these schools is also appended, from which it will be 
seen that the receipts, including a balance of Bs.2,224 at the 
end of 1884, amounted to Es. 15,371, and the disbursements to 
Its. 15,029, leaving a balance of lls.349 at the end of the year 
under report. Of the receipts, the sum of Bs.8,999 was con- 
tributed by His Highness the Maharaja of Vijayanagram; Es. 
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3,041 received from Government as grant, and Ks. 1,060 collected 
fyom school fees. The amount collected from school fees in 
1884 was R8.905. • , 

It appears from the Repbrt of the SuperintenSent, TMiss 
Eddes, that several teachers trained in Normal Schools have 
been added to the staff, with improved results as to method 
and discipline. Freehand Drawing and Drilling have been 
introduced, and Singing in the vernacular, where the teachers 
are qualified to undertake it. At the desire of many of the 
parents, English lessons have been started in some classes. 
We are glad to notice that a swing has been set \ip in each 
of the Schools, which gives great pleasure to the children in 
play-time. It is to l)e regretted that these Schools have, as 
yet, no playgrounds. The excellent vernacular Magazines, 
Janavinodini and Suguna Bodini, are supplied to the Schools, 
and used for general reading. The Needlework classes are 
improving, and some of the articles made have, for the first 
time, been sold, realising nearly Rs.40. The apathy of the 
parents in regard to regular attendance of their children is 
one of the hindrances to progress ; but, in spite of many 
difficulties, Miss Eddes lias effected great improvement in 
the Schools. 

A selection of English action songs, vernacular songs, and 
drilling with dumb-bells, was then gone through; after which 
the prizes were distributed, and Mr. P. Raiiganadam Mudelliar 
delivered the following address on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Madras Jiranch of the National Indian 
Association : 

The work of female education, greaf is the progress which 
has been made during the last twenty years, has only just begun; 
and though we caj^not at present congratulate ourselves on either 
the quantity or the quality of the work done, yet it is no small 
matter for rejoicing that some of the difficulties which threatened 
at one time to impede the progress of female education are 
gradually disappearing. There was a time, fresh in the memory 
of med still living, when it was thought unbecoming to send 
girls to a public school and to place them under the instruction 
of male teachers, but this prejudice is fast wearing away. There 
was a time when it was maintained in sober earnest that educa- 
tion could be of no use, — nay more, that it was a source of 
positive harm to a woman. I shall not take it upon me to say 
that these absurd doctrines find no advocates now; but this Isay 
with confidence, that while the number of intelligent and edu- 
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cated meu. goes on annually increasing, the proportion of them 
who held such false and pernicious views is rapidly diminishing, 
and some even of those in whosp minds the old prejudice against 
female education still lingers are inconsistent enough to give to 
their children a certain small amount of instruction in a ver- 
nacular language, — apparently believing that shallow draughts 
of knowledge do not intoxicated the brain. Grant that women 
have the same faculties as men, and it is as necessary to de- 
velqpe these faculties in the one case as in the other. As to 
the doctrine that education is likely to lead women into evil 
doing, I can see no more sense in it than in the statement that 
it were better for a man to have had no legs to walk wdth, as a 
man’s legs might sometimes carry him into a ditch. And it is 
not the fault of the legs that the man tumbles into a ditch. Do 
those who maintain that education tends to make women 
wicked, also maintain that education has the same effect 
on men ? If not, why should it be assumed that what is 
meat for man is poison to woman ? The truth is, that the 
doctrine that education exerts a deleterious influence on the 
moral character of women is a mere pretext for denying educa- 
tion to them, and for peri)etaHting the tyranny of the stronger 
sex over the weaker. I should count it a reproach to one’s 
manhood for one to say that education in itself has any tendency 
to weaken those female virtues of purity and modesty and sym- 
pathy and submissiveness for which Hindu women have always 
been remarkable. Far from weakening these virtues, I sincerely 
believe that sound intellectual and moral training will impart to 
them a new^ grace and sweetness. The love and fidelity of the 
Hindu wife is above all juaise; but education will make this 
love sweeter and more refined, if not more devoted. The Hindu 
woman is characterised by genuine piety; but it is a piety made 
up of many spurious eleuKJiits — fear and superstition and false 
notions of religion. Hbw is this genuine piety i to be purged of 
the spuriouS| of the baser elements of it, except by filling the 
mind and heart with true notions and lofty imaginings, and by 
arming women with those weapons of knowledge and reasoning 
with which they may learn as much of the mystery of the 
universe as it is given for man to know ? The Hindu mother’s 
affection for her children is unquestionable; but the affection of 
an ignorant mother is likely to produce more harm than good. 
Sympathy for poor relations and general charity are highly 
commendable ; but indiscriminate charity — charity bestowed on 
the least deserving objects, charity of the sort which saves a 
man the trouble of helping himself — is worse than useless. 
But why. need I multiply instances to show that every virtue 
that the Hindu woman is known to possess will he refined, 
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purified, strengthened, and expanded by a judicious system of 
education and discipline? • 

In the matter of female edugation, as in most things else,. 
Government and philanthropic and missionary bpdies, and 
wealthy and generous indiiKduals, may serve as powerful 
auxiliaries; but the real work must be done, and the major 
'portion of the cost borne, by tlfe people themselves who care 
for such education. With a fuller realisation of the in- 
calculable benefit derived by children in their early years 
from association with a wise and intelligent mother, — ^with a. 
keener perception of the incongruity of tastes, temperaments, 
and aspirations, and of the consequent unhappiness, that must 
go on daily increasing, if the education of boys advances with 
rapid strides while the education of girls is suffered to lag miles, 
behind, — with a deeper sense of the need for making our wives, 
sisters, and daughters capable of thinking for themselves, if 
they are to help and not hinder us in working out social reform 
— with the spread of sounder notions in regard to the intellec- 
tual and moral needs of women, and with a truer conception 
than exists in some quarters at present of woman’s place and 
function in this world and of her destiny in the life to come 
(and the vigour and success with which the education of Indian 
youth is pushed on justifies the expectation that such sound 
notions will soon prevail), — female education may be expected 
to receive in the immediate future a jiowerful impulse. Govern- 
ment are prepared to aid girls’ schools to the utmost extent 
possible with the limited funds at their disposal for etfucational 
purposes ; local native bodies are establishing schools in every 
important town and village, and these schools may be expected 
to thrive under the fostering care and support of Municipalities- 
and Local Boards ; Missionary bodies are straining every nerve 
to do that servitje for the women of the eouQtry which they have 
already done and* are still doing for the iheu ; and enlightened 
Rajahs and Zemindars will follow the noble example set by His* 
Highness the lat^ Maharajah of Yizianagram, and by his most 
worthy son and successor, the present Maharajah, of speQding,^ 
with wise liberality, a sum of about Rs. 10,000 annually on the 
excellent girls’ schools, the anniversary of which we are now. 
assemlfied to celebrate. 

A few words to my Hindu hearers before I conclude., 
I would mention to you some of the many difficulties and 
disadvantages under which we labour in consequence of tbe* 
greater portion of our women being in a state of dense ignorance 
and superstition. Wo know the evil of investing our savings in 
jewellery ; we feel it a blunder to draw so much capital away 
from circulation, and to let it remain unproductive ; but how cau 
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we completely check this evil so long as our women are foolish 
enough to set their hearts on such costly fopperies ? We feel it 
to be an unbecojning thing to.borrow jewels from others ; but 
while pur w«pmen think it a greater shame to be unable to borrow 
than to “ shine in borrowed feathefs,” we cannot help doing the 
undignified and unpleasant thing, just to please them. We 
feel it to be a grievous sin t<f marry our infant daughters ; 
but even if we can muster sufficient courage to set at 
naught the alleged Shastraic prohibition, we succumb to the 
weeping, the entreaty and the expostulation of our mothers 
and wives. . . . There is a general consensus of opinion 

among educated men in India that widows should be allowed 
to re-marry ; but the re-marriage of widows on a large scale 
will be possible only when women learn to assert their rights 
against the tyranny of perpetual widowhood. We would 
allow the members of each division of a caste to intermarry 
among themselves ; but is there any hope of reform, small as it 
is, being carried jnto effect until our women rise to something 
like the intellectual level that we have attained ? I might go on 
adding to this list endlessly, but time forbids. Gentlemen, our 
fields may be laden with rich harvest, our commerce may thrive, 
our manufacturing industries may flourish, and the material 
comforts and political benefits that we enjoy under the protecting 
asgis of the British rule may steadily grow; the University 
may set its stamp annually on Masters of Arts by the dozen, 
and on Bachelors by the hundred; but this I say, that if our 
women, wto have to keep our homes cleanly and well-ordered, 
and to sweeten our repose after the toils of the day, — who have 
to sympathise with us in all our pursuits, and double our joys 
and halve our sorrows,” — who have to bring up our children in 
a pure and healthy way, — who are our sincerest friends and 
advisers through all th^ changes and chances of life, — who 
have to cheer up our drooping spirits and nesve our faltering 
arm in the hour of trial and distress, — ^if, I say, those who are 
fio near and dear to us are allowed to remain in'a lower state jof 
intellectual and moral development than ourselves, and are unfit 
to discharge the duties that the new order of things may impose 
on them, then our boasted ancient civilisation is but a 'flattering 
unction,’ — a great name inherited without the desire to live up 
to it, — our education defective and lop-sided, our social activity 
a mere attempt to draw water in a sieve, and our nationid 
progress in any real sense a pretence and a delusion. 

Mrs. Grant Duff then addressed the Meeting : 

I am sure the first wish of every one present ^YL be 
that 1 should thank Mr. Runganadain Mudaliar for his 
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admirable and interesting speech.^ I feel ashamed to be so 
much less eloquent in my own language than he is in 
one which is not his mother tongue. It is ^ith very great 
pleasure that I give away prizes in the Tizianagrapi 
Schools. In a city where there are so many excellent 
institutions of the kind, it •is perhaps invidious to imy 
that one is better than another; but of this I am sure, 
that the Vizianagram Schools are second to none in efficiency, 
discipline, and the extraordinary brightness and interest, of 
the children in their studies. I myself did not take much 
special interest in general education before coming to India, 
and my experience of schools is therefore comparatively 
short ; but I may, I am sure, bring forward a far more 
valuable testimony than ray own to corroborate what I say. 
Sometime ago I visited them in company with Lord Reay, 
who has devoted both years and labour, and the faculties of 
a remarkably acute and enquiring mindj to the cause of 
education. He spoke to me wdth the strongest appreciation 
and admiration of these schools, and the way in which they 
were conducted ; and I am sure he would be pleased for you 
to have that great encouragement which this public announce- 
ment of his sentiments must give you. He was very much 
pleased, as was I, with the new Kindergarten so ably con- 
ducted by Miss Jupe. I am particularly glad tp see that 
Froebers system had been established here, as I know, by^ 
practical experience, how much joy and brightness it brings 
into the lives of little children, and how well it prepares 
them for regular education. The thread of that regular 
education is, in the case of Hindu girls, broken early by 
marriage ; and iliough in England it goes on a little longer, 
still in both countries two popular superstitions are far too 
prevalent, — the^ne, that the difficulty of learning in mature 
years is greater than in childhood ; the other, that marriage 
finishes a v^man’s education. The former, I believe to be 
an utter fallacy ; in fact, I think precisely the contrary is the 
case, •and that grown-up people who choose to put their 
minds to it learn anything they have a bent towards with 
even more facility than children. I met with a curiouB 
instance of this here. An Austrian gentleman who had spent 
his life in the hard work of a diplomate in very anxious times ' 
was, at over seventy, travelling in tliis country. He men- 
tioned that he knew a large portion of the great Italian poem, 
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the Divina Commedia, by heatt; and when he handed me the 
book, I found indeed that he Qould go on from memory at any 
given line. ^ He^told me he liad learnt it ten years previously, 
to prove to a friend that his nfemory was as good as ever. 
With regard to the other idea, that marriage finishes a girl's 
education, it should not do So when we consider that the 
task which marriage usually imposes — that of forming and 
directing that most delicate of all organisms, the mind and 
body of a young child — is one to which no amount of wisdom 
or intellect that can be brought is too great. How that wisdom 
is to be best evolved, what the education is to be which 
will best help the race forward, is a delicate and curious 
problem all over the civilised world. You have here the 
advantage of making a fresh departure. The intellectual 
education of Hindu ladies has hitherto been of too slight a 
description to leave much tradition behind it. Starting thus, 
you have the great advantage of being able to avoid the 
faults of Europe. A gi’eat poet has said : 

** 0 man ! that from thy fair ami sliining youth 
Age might but take the things youth needed not.” 

I should like you to apply those lines to yourselves, and only 
to allow the civilisation of the West to take from you those 
things which you do not need. The destnictive element 
plays a terrible part in modern reform. Beware of that 
element, and remember that the world wants creators, not 
iconoclasts. Now, how will you best avoid destroying “your 
old ideal of woman ? That ideal is very much the Christian 
ideal. The Epistles of St. Paul and the Institutes of Menu 
come to pretty niuch^the same result morally, and that same 
result, which no later wisdom can improve tVpon, is, in other 
words, the axiom that women are to live foj others, and not 
for themselves. Now, what is the course of study which 
will best promote this ? I answer : a natural (^urse of self- 
development, by means of studies which tend to fix the mind 
on outward objects. In Europe we have constantly^ made 
the great mistake of neglecting to cultivate the powers of 
observation, and of directing the attention to studies which, 
while they give the mind a certain elegance, induce habits of 
self-introspection and of indolence, fatal alike to a healthy 
moral and a healthy intellectual nature. I urge you to 
avoid this great rock, and to turn the attention of your girls 
to such pursuits as geography, political and physical ; natural 
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science, with its varied branches^ drawing, needlework.; in 
short, everything which tends to turn the mind away from 
self and self-contemplation, ^nd, with regard to drawings 
I should like to say a word^i I sometimes go to Ibhe School 
of Art here, where I am very much struck with the ability 
displayed by the Hindu students, and I feel a good deal of 
regret that that ability, chiefly from material considerations, is 
mostly turned to what I may call the mercantile side of art. 

I should like to see an opportunity given for some higher 
development, and believe that it can only be the want of 
that opportunity which prevents there being in this land of 
lovely Ibrrns and beautiful costumes a great school of figure- 
painting and of sculpture. Such a school would go far to 
prevent the influx of deteriorating Western ideas in those 
matters <if costume and colour, wherein the East is so far 
superior. As I was sketching the Mylapur tank the other 
day, and watched one beautiful figure after Another descend- 
ing the steps and reflected in the water, lighted up by the 
setting sun, I thought to myself whether the picturesque 
charm of the East was fated to be crushed before the advance 
of so-called civilisation, and I hoped those with whom 
the inatlor lay would think twice before they exchanged a 
costume alike healthful, graceful, and convenient, for one 
which has not the merit of being either the one or Jlie other. 
And now 1 must say some farewell words. To you here, , 
who are doing so much for the advancement of women in 
India., I say that I wish you most heartily success. It is the 
cau.se I have had most at heart during my Indian life ; and 
ifow ti.ai life is so nearly at an cnd,J can only ^press my 
sorrow for my qwn shortcomings, my intense regret at not 
having ihuie more. The little I have been able to do has been 
alal>uur ol love for I have felt that among the thousands 
of lliii«iu and Mahomedan women I do not know there must 
be numbers like those I do know, whose gentle manners and 
sweet faces will remain with me as a tender remembrance so 
long.a^ I live. Western and Northern races are apt to have 
some faults of action and manner which do injustice to their 
real fetdiugs. I am sure that I may speak for other English 
wuineii when I ask the women of this country to look past 
those faults, and to believe that behind them there lies deep 
synipatliy and a most earnest desire to assist Hindu women 
in all good things, and more especially to an intellectual de- 
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velopmeiit in the present and the future, equal to and worthy 
of those domestic virtues which they have ever possessed in 
the past. \ have to thank you for having home with me with 
much patience, both now and on^'many past occasions. This 
is probably the last time I shall speak to you. I owe India 
many useful lessons, and many happy days. I have tried 
humbly and feebly, but with entire earnestness, to pay back 
my debt. No one can have been more deeply interested in 
or more strongly attached to tha natives of this country than 
myself. Alike to those who are here, and to those who are 
not here, I wish that best gift of true and far-sighted wisdom, 
which can alone bring this country to that height of happi- 
ness' and prosperity which its internal resources and their 
many excellent qualities deserve. 

Dr. Duncan, on behalf of Miss Eddes, the Lady Super- 
intendent, thanked Mrs. Grant Duff for the honour she had 
done the institutions in having presided on the occasion. 

The singing of the National Anthem terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 


MEDICAL WOMEN IN INDIA. 


On March 30th, a large and influential meeting was held 
at Bombay, in the Town Hall, for the purpose of establishing 
a local branch in connection witli the National Association 
for supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of Indi^ 
His Excellency the Governor, who presided, was accompanied 
by Lady Keay, and received a most enthusiastic reception. 

The Hon. Mr. Melvill gave a sketch of the medical move- 
ment at Bombay, started in 1883 by Mr. KJittredge and Mr. 
Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee, which had met with such 
satisfactory support and success. He referred to the en^ge- 
ment of the services of Miss Pechey, M.D., and Miss EUaby, 
M.D. ; the opening to women of degrees by the Bombay 
University, and of the classes at the Grant Medical College ; 
the founding of the Cama Hospital, by Mr. Pestonjee 
Hormusjee Cama, which the Bombay Government undertakes 
to maintain ; the establishment of a Dispensary, through the 
liberality of Haji Cureem M. Suliman; the munificent offers 
<stiU under the consideration of Govemment) made by Mr. 
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Harkisondas Narotumdas, of Bombay, and Mr. Eunchodlal 
Ohotalal, of Ahmedabad, for building Hospitals for Women 
and Children. Mr. Melvill explained that All these results 
had followed from the exertions of Mr. Kittredge ^nd Mr. 
Sorabjee S. Bengallee, and he considered that Bombay had 
made more progress in the moTement than any part of India 
except Madras. He then related the* steps taken by the 
Countess of Dufferin last year towards forming a National 
Association for promoting the same objects all over India; 
Her Majesty the Queen having personally urged Lady 
Dufferin to work in this direction. The aims of the Associ- 
ation were fully detailed by Mr. Melvill : — (1) Medical 
tuition ; (2) Medical relief ; (3) the supply of Trained Mid- 
wives and Nurses ; and he brought forward the special 
purpose of the Meeting; the establishment of a branch of 
the Association, under the immediate patronage and super- 
intendence of Lady Keay, assisted by a Corlimittee. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Melvill referred to the death of the Regent of 
Kolhapur, who had had the cause of the medical education 
of women much at heart, and had been in communication 
with the United States in regard to securing a qualified 
medical lady for the Southern Mahratta country. 

The other speakers at the meeting were : the Hon. Forbes 
Adam, Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar, the Bishop ol^ Bombay, 
the Hon. Budroodin Tyabji, T)r. Edith Pechey, Mr. M. M. , 
Bhownaggree, Mr. Kittredge, Dr. K. R. Kirtikar, Mr. P. M. 
Mehta, and Dr. Arnott. Resolutions were unanimously 
passed in favour of establishing an Association in Bombay 
for supplying Medical Aid and Instruction to the Women in 
India, and thg^ amplifying and supplementing the work 
already commenced in the Bombay Presidency. A Com- 
mittee of Reference was then formed, including many 
well-known names in connection with the movement. A vote 
of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Bart., and seconded by Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjee 
Bengallee, C.I.K ; which having been acknowledged by Lord 
Keay, the meeting closed. 

The day before the Bombay meeting was held, the Jaffer 
Suliman Charitable Dispensary for Women and Children was 
opened by Lady Reay. The building is very suitable for its 
purpose, and the internal arrangements are well planned. A 
large number of those interested assembled in the upper h^U 
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of the institution. Lady Beay was received at the entrance 
by the Chairman, Mr. Kittrpdge, and other members of the 
Committee, of ‘the Medical Women for India Fund. Mr. 
Kittredge described the commencement and the rapid growth 
of the movement at Bombay, in aid of which Mr. Cumnoo 
Suliman had spontaneously Some forward with the gift of 
Es. 20,000 for a Dispensary. The temporary building had 
been open a year and a half, and the total number of patients 
had been 9,659, and of attendances, 42,557. The completed 
building will now be managed and supported by Government, 
and it will become connected with the Hospital, for receiving 
out-door patients. The Hon. Mr. Justice Scott spoke of the 
immense boon bestowed by Mr. Cumnoo Suliman in erecting 
the Dispensary, and in having also provided the temporary 
building — asking all present to join with him in congratu- 
lating that gentleman, **who has enrolled himself in the 
ranks of the great benefactors of Bombay.” Mr. Sorabjee 
Framjee Patel expressed the thanks of the Committee to 
Lady Eeay for performing the opening ceremony. Mr. 
Kittredge then conducted her ladyship and some others of 
the company over the Dispensary, the arrangements of which 
gave great satisfaction. 

There are now eighteen young ladies studying at the 
Grant Medical College, four of whom are matriculated 
students of the University. One, now in her third year, lately 
stood second (or third) in a class consisting of about fifty men 
'Jand women students, and all promise well. At the recent Prize 
Distribution of the College, Sir William Wedderburn ex*? 
pressed his sympathy ^ith the excellent work these ladies 
have done, and the brave \i'ay in which ttfey have under- 
taken their duties.” i 

On May 12th, at the annual Presentation of exhibitions, 
medals, and prizes by the University of London, Miss Mary 
£. Pailthorpe, who is Eesident Medical Officer at the Victoria 
Hospital for Women at Madras, received the M.B. degree. 
Miss Pailthorpe passed in Honours, and stood 8th in Medicine. 

Dr. Eliz. Bielby, Lahore, has been invited to act on the 
Managing Committee of the Countess of Dufferin's Fund for 
the Punjab. A site has been chosen for the new Hospital 
for Women at Lahore, of which she will take charge. At 
present the patients are in a temporary Hospital. 
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We propose recording from time to time facts respecting 
the advance of science and education, and of philanthropic 
or professional work among women in Europe and America, 
as we find that our Indian readers are interested in such 
information. 

FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE PllOGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

On May 12th, one of the annual Soirees of the Koyal Society 
was held. This Society is probably the oldest Scientific Society 
in existence, dating hack to the time of ChcTrles II. or earlier, 
and divides with the French Academy of Sciences the honour 
of occupying the first position in Science. Only 15 members are 
elected annually ; hence its fellowship is much desired by men 
of Science. On the occasion referred to; an unusually interesting 
collection of scientific novelties had been brought together ; and 
partly on this account, and partly perhaps because it was the 
first reception of the new President, Prof. G. G. Stokes, who 
was for many years one of its Secretaries, the attendance was 
above the average in number and brilliancy. All branches of ^ 
Science were well represented. Perhaps the greatest novelty was 
a microscopic preparation of a third, or parietal, eye, which had% 
been discovered only three days previously in a New Zealand 
Lizard, whose specif interest is that it is allied to the extinct 
Labyrinthodonta. A detailed account of this will be found in 
Nature for May 13th. Many kinds of Bacilli and Bacteria were 
illustrated, both4)y actual specimens and by photo-micrographs.' 
Mesial sections of a frozen Orang-Utan and Chimpanzee attracted 
much attention.* Prominent among astronomical exhibits were 
new stellar photographs, illustrating how easily and accurately 
the heavens can now thus be mapped ; photographs of solar and 
other spectra ; drawings of sxm-spots and faculee ; and a working 
model of the observatory intended for the great 36-inch refracting 
telescope at Lick Observatory, California, in which every move- 
ment necessary, whether of telescope, dome, or rising fioor, is 
effected by water power, and controlled electrically by a little 
instrument in the hand of the observer. Chemists were inter- 
ested in the recently discovered metal, Germanium, the existence 
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of which had been predicted long ago by Mendellieff, as one of 
the consequences of his peflodic law. Engineers admired an 
ingenious application of the micrroscopic observation of Newton’s 
rings to the^determination of stresij or strain in steel, &cu The 
electrical exhibits were numerc^us, the miners’ safety lamps and 
powder magazine lamps attracting much attention ; while some 
Voltaic*cells with solid electrolytes, were the most purely scien- 
tific novelty in this branch. A large new Influence ” machine, 
by Mr. Wimshurst, with eight plates in a glass case, was very 
generally admired. Captain Abney and General Festing ex- 
hibited their colour photometer ; and Mr. Stroh produced some 
.^remarkable stereoscopic effects upon a screen by the use of two 
lanterns. Some new and rare plants from the Koyal Gardens, 
added brightness to the scene, which will not soon be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. 

.Some interesting statistics as to the use of the telephone 
were recently given in a pa2)er on Long-distance Telej)hony by 
Mr. W. H. Preecc, the head of the Electrical Department of 
the British Post Office. At the end of 1877, 780 telephones 
were in use in America; at the end of 1885, 325,574 ; while 782 
telephonic exchanges were in oi>eration. At the same period 
barely 13,000 telephones .were in use in Great Britain, or about 
as many as in New York and Brooklyn alone. Of European 
cities, Berlin headed the list with 4,248, London coming next 
'^th 4,193 ; next in order followed Paris, Stockholm', and Borne 
with 2,054. The telephonic exchanges of various towns were 
now frequently connected. In the opinion of the author, long- 
distance telephony was a question of line and wire, not of 
improved instruments, the xu'esent ones being amply sensitive. 
1J)ver an air-line of copper wire, with suitable precautions 
against induction, conversation between New York and Chicago, 
1,010 miles, was so au(lible that the receiving telephone might 
be held at some distance from the ear. On the other hand, 
over a certain air-line in London, three miles Iqng, between the 
General Post Office and the West End, no inventor had yet been 
able to make his instruments speak audibly. 

Arrangements are now completed for the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science in Birming- 
ham, from September 1st to September 8th. Sir W. Dawson, 
Principal of the McGill University, Montreal, will preside, in 
recognition probably of his eminent services at the Montreal 
meeting 5f the Association in 1884. The officers of the various 
sections have been nominated ; and, in consequence of the 
presence in England of so many from the Colonies and India, 
an unusually interesting meeting is expected. A ticket of 
admission to all the meetings during the week c6sts only £1, 
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aad the occasion is one which affords an excellent opportunity of 
seeing and hearing many distinguished men. The London office 
of the Association is 22 Albem&le Street, where all enquiries 
prior to August 25th should ]^e addressed. * 

W. L. OAKPEirrEB. 


FACTS RELATING TO WOMEN'S WORK IN THE WEST. 

The Eoyal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, which con- 
stitute the Medical Examining Board for Scotland, have ' 
opened their Conjoint Examination (giving the “triple qualifi- 
cation”) to women; and the Koyal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland has also admitted women to its Examinations 
and lliplomas. The College of Physicians in Ireland had 
already done so. The University of Lopdon has opened 
its Degrees and Honours for several years. Professor Masson, 
speaking lately at Edinburgh, stated that a clause in the new 
Bill relating to the Scottish Universities would, if passed, 
give powers to admit women to graduation in one or more 
Faculties, should the University authorities find it expedient, 
and to provide for their necessary instruction by the Pro- 
fessors. It will be very satisfactory if this clause is passed 
and acted on, after the efforts made in vain some*years ago 
to obtain Degrees for women at Edinburgh. ^ 

Forty-seven ladies have been elected this year to the 
office of Poor-law Guardians in England and Scotland.* 
Until lately men only acted as Guardians, but it is most 
important for the welfare of the destitute women and children 
that ladies shoald join in this work;*aDd many have now 
proved their efficiency in it. 

Fourteen of the wood engravers employed in Mr. ^Roberta' 
office, Chancery Lane, London, are women. 

Attention has been called to the useless slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of bright-plumaged birds for the 
purpose of adorning the dress of women ; and a Society has 
been formed to check, if possible, this pernicious fashion, 
which is fast tending to the extinction of many of the most 
beautiful species of birds. 

At Portland, Oregon, a partnership as attorneys-at-law 
has been announced between Mr. and Miss Dowell (father 
and daughter). 
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An interesting sketch is, given in an American newspaper 
of the active work of women in the Southern States : they 
own plantations* and personally superintend their culture; 
they keep ^ocery, fruit, and meait stores. One of the oldest 
newspapers in the country, the Nm Orleans Picayune, is 
owned and controlled by a widow lady ; all the leading New 
Orleans papers have ladies on their editorial staff ; a woman 
owns a large box factory; and a flourishing dye house is 
managed by a girl, who supports and educates her orphan 
brothers and sisters. There is a good Art School for Women 
connected with the University. A “Woman’s Exchange,” 
founded to help women in the disposal of their work, has 
been in operiition for some years, giving employment to a 
great number of women ; the receipts for last year exceeded 
44j000 dollars. The celebration of “ Woman’s Day ” at New 
Orleans, on the 2nd March, was an interesting event. Public 
schools had a holiday, all shopping was suspended for the 
day, women clerks were made to feel the warmth of welcome 
extended by various committees, coloured women were in- 
cluded in the celebration, the creole ladies were active under 
the direction of their chief, “and the entire day, with its 
devotion to women’s interests in the home and professional 
life, the store, tlie field and the office, kindergarten and 
schools, cemented in a firm bond the general interests of 
women, which will be advanced in usefulness by this 
action.” 

A lady. Dr. Sophie Nowalewski, has been appointed to 
the mathematical chair in the University of Stockholm. 

A Chinese lady, daughter of a functionary of some 
eminence, has graduated at the Women’s Modical College in 
New York, after being first in all the classes she attended. 
Miss Kin Ta Mei is a good linguist, speaking and writing no 
less thaif five languages. 

The lOlst birthday of a Hungarian lady, a widow, has 
been celebrated at .^ch^s. She was formerly surgeon’s 
assistant in the army, and took part in the Busso-Polisn war, 
for which she received the decoration of the Order of 
Stanislaus. 


M.K, 
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FOLKLOBE IS WESTERN INDIA! 

(From The Indian Antiquary^ edited by Caft. Temfu!.) 


The King’s Lesson.* 

By PcTLiBAi D. H. Wabia. 

Once upon a time there lived a king who was very avaricious, 
and spent nothing in charity, but had a very sensible minister 
who would occasionally reason with him and forcibly point out 
the sin of loading such a selhsh life, exhorting him at the same 
time to do something towards alleviating the suiferings Of 
his subjects. The king’s miserly disposition, however, never 
altered. ^ 

One day the minister, who was a very outspoken man, freely 
expressed himself to his royal master thus: *^Your Majesty 
wiU excuse me for saying that you are getting old, and in course 
of time will be joined to your forefathers ; and what have you 
done to please tswar (Ood) and to recommend yourself to his 
mercy ? But it is not yet to late too mend, and so let me beg 
your Majesty to try and win the favour of tswar by doing 
some charitable and benevolent acts.” 

'^I think,” replied the king, '*that it is useless to waste 
money in that way ; for I have no faith in charity, and do not^ 
believe that the charitable are blessed.” 

Will your Majesty listen to me ? ” returned the ministeif. 

“ I have a plan to propose to you, which, if you follow it, will 
convince you that deeds of charity and benevolence are not 
without tlieir regard. My humble advice to your Majesfy is to 
go abroad and see a little more of life as it re^ly is : but if you 
wish to see it pA)perly, you must give up your state for a time 
and go into the world as an ordinary man, and then I can assure 
you, you will see for yourself whether the charitable are blessed 
or not. If you travel as a king, you will be shown^ nothing 
but the bright side of things; whereas, if you go about as 
an ordinary man, you will be able to mix with l^e people, and 
learn how mankind really lives in this world.” 

To this the king consented, and getting ready a ship, set 
sail in it. He gave orders that the ship’s course should be left 
to the winds, that it might be carried where it should please 
Iswar to take it. After some time the ship reached a strange 

* Told by a relative of the narrator, a P&rai lady. 
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land, where the king left it, and went on shore all by himself. 
He found that he had arrivied at a large city, and on inquiry 
learned that it was governed by*a king who was of an uncharit- 
able dispositioo, and had never in his life done any good things 
and had, moreover, mismanaged hii State affairs. 

The king went on till he came to a hut, in which lived a 
cowherd and his wife. Going up to it, he begged admittance 
and a night’s shelter. They stared at him' awhile ; but being 
reassured by his honest looks, they took him in. On his in- 
quiring of them as to how they managed to live, they replied 
that they were in the service of the king of the country, whose 
cattle they tended and milked, taking the milk to the palace, 
and being in return allowed a sMd (pittance) of rice enough 
for two, and some yw/ ' coarse sugar) out of the royal stores. 

That evening, when the woman went to the palace with the 
milk, her husband said to her : “ When they give yoii our sMd 
at the palace this evening, ask for a handful more for our 
guest.” e 

The woman did accordingly ; but the servants were rude to 
her, and refused to give her anything more than the usual 
allowance. The queen, hearing an altercation, came up and 
demanded of the poor woman what she wanted. 

“ I was asking for a little more rice than usual, your Majesty,” 
said she, ‘‘that we might feed a stranger we have taken in for 
the night.” 

The qu^en, who was as uncharitable as her husband, fell 
into a rage at this, and ordered her servants not only to give 
^ the poor woman nothing more than her daily allowance, but to 
curtail even that by a handful or two, by way of punishing her 
fbr her impudence. 

The cowherd’s wife meekly took what was given her and 
went home, and when ^tBe rice was cooked she divided it and 
the between the stranger, her husband and ' herself. After 
serving the stranger with his share of the food, the poor couple 
retired into an inner room and sat down to theirs. 

While they were at their meal, the husband said : “ Why 
did you not ask for a little more rice, wife, when you were given 
our dail% pittance at the palace this evening, as 1 had told you, 
so that hoth we and our guest might have fared bettcfr to- 
night?” 

“ 1 did ask,” said the woman, “ but the queen came up, and, 
instead of adding a little more to our usual supply, ordered her 
servants to curtail it by a handful or two ; and so 1 was obliged 
.to be content with what was given me, and to do best 
I could with it.” 

Their royal guest overheard this conversation, and thus 
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^ found confirmation of the report he h'ad.heard- about the miserly 
habits of the king and queen of the country he found him- 
self in. . . , 

After finishing what was placed before him, the king lay 
down on the fioor to sleep, ^ and his host and hostess did the 
same in the next room. Before the king had composed himself 
to sleep, the cowherd arose, and coming up to him said : 

Awake ! I have something for your ears only ; and listen 
attentively, for I have a prophecy to tell you.*’ 

, The king stared at him in astonishment, but the cowherd 
proceeded : 

** Before daybreak to-morrow the palace yonder will be in 
fiames. Do not be concerned or frightened at this, for the 
decrees of fate are immutable ; but take a knife and hasten to 
the stalls where the cattle are kept, cut the strings with which 
they are tied, and let them loose. You must then return to 
this cottage, where you will find my wife and myself dead in 
our beds. Do not be overcome with grief, but open the box 
in that corner there, and you will find in it some money that 
I have saved up. Take some of it, run to the bdzdr, and buy 
such articles as may be required for our obsequies. This done, 
lose no time in having our bodies burnt with due ceremony, 
defraying the cost of that also out of the contents of the box, 
and you will find two gold coins still left in it. I shall tell you, 
presently, what use you are to make of them. When returning 
from the outskirts of the city, after burning our bodies, you 
will hear a dM (scavenger) quarrelling with his wife, and 
presently you will see him coming down a hill with two new-^ 
bom babes placed in a winnowing-fan. He will bo abusing his 
wife for having given birth to twins this year, when he could 
not find bread enough for those she had already borne him, and 
saying that he will not bear it any longqr, but will consign the 
unwelcome littft ones to the sea. You must wa\k up to him, 
beg him to have mercy on the poor little things, give him the 
two gold coins, and toll him to have patience, for Iswar will pro- 
vide for his babes. When he hears this he will return home 
again with the infants, who will be no other than the wicked 
king and queen of this country, burnt in the fire by which their 
palade is to be destroyed, because their souls will have trans- 
migrated into the bodies of the scavenger’s twins; 

“You must proceed towards the city after this, and you will 
hear great rejoicings going on in a certain part of it, and on 
inquiry will learn that the two great ministers of the State are 
celebrating the birth, one of a boy and the other of a girl, just • 
born to them. You will be told further that the two ministers, not 
being blessed with any progeny, had constantly been praying to 
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Iswar to bless them with children, and that as they were Tery^ 
righteous and pious, he had heard their prayers, so that both 
their wives had borne them children at the same time, upon 
which, as th^y were great friends, they had vowed that if one 
had a boy and the other had a girl they would marry them to 
each oth^r ; and that this is why both the families have equal* 
cause for rejoicing. In one of ^them, however, you will hear 
that there is a cause of regret ; viz., that the newly-bom boy 
refuses his mother’s breast. The boy will be myself, come back 
into the world a second time, whilst the girl will be no other 
than my wife. You must, therefore, ask the people to take ydu 
to the house of the minister, my father, and there you will see 
me lying in my mother’s lap. As soon as I see you I shall speak 
to you, and then commence to suck my mother.” 

The king, who had followed hia host throughout most atten- 
tively, was at a loss to know what to think of all he had heard. 
He tried to go to sleep again after the cowherd had retired, but 
in vain. Meanwhile he could hear his friend snoring away in 
the adjoining room. 

Before the day had broken, the disguised king, who had 
been tossing about in his bed, pondering upon what had been 
so strangely related to him, heard people shouting that the 
king’s, palace was on fire. He instantly got up and began to 
look about for a knife. Ho soon found one, and hurrying to 
where the cattle were kept, cut the roj^es with which they were 
' tied up and set them at liberty. He then returned to the hut, 
and there,* sure enough, he found the poor cowherd and his 
“'"good wife dead in their bods. He forthwith proceeded to do 
as he had been bidden overnight. He got everything ready 
and burnt the bodies with all due ceremony, defraying the cost 
out of the poor man’s savings, which he found in the box in the 
comer, as bad been pointed out to him. While returning from 
the burning- ground, he saw the dJ^ed coming down a hill with 
his two new-born babes, proclaiming in a loud voice that he 
was going to throw them into the sea. Eemembering what his 
deceased host had told him, he went up to him, and, after a 
good deal of persuasion, succeeded in getting him to promise to 
spare the lives of the infants, giving him, at the same time, the 
two gold coins still remaining in hand out of the cowherd’ sebox. 
The scavenger returned home with the infants and the two gold 
coins, to his wife’s great delight, and the king went on his 
way. 

^ When he reached the city he heard the sound of music and 
singing, and on inquiring into the cause of the rejoicing, was 

* Ordmarily there would be no rejoicings at the birth of a girl, but 
many at the birth of a boy. 
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told juBt what the cowherd had predicted. When he approached 
the house of the minister to whom had been bom a son 
and heir, he remarked that somb of the people around looked 
sad and defected, because, Jie was told, the newSjr-born boy 
refused the breast. ^ 

**Take me to the child,” ^aid the king to some of the 
servants whom he found loitering about the house, * ** and I 
shall work a charm that will make him suck his mother fast 
enough.” 

The men loo^^ed at him for a while in astonishment, but at 
last, with the permission of the master of the house, they took 
him to the chamber where sat the mother with the baby in her 
arms, wondering how the boy she was so pleased to have would 
live without the nourishment he refused. The king went up to 
her, and as soon as the child saw him he began to speak, to the 
great surprise of his mother. They were quite alone, for every 
one else had been sent out of the room, and what the child said 
was : • 

‘‘Have all my words been verified? Have you learnt the 
lesson you came to learn ? ” 

The king had scarcely answered “Yes,” when the baby put 
his mouth to his mother’s breast and drank his fill. The grati- 
fied mother requested the stranger to explain the meaning of 
her baby’s questions, but the king wisely refrained from giving 
her any explanation, and left tlie house amidst many expressions 
of gratitude from the parents of the boy, as well as ^rom their 
friends, for the wonderful change he had produced in him. 

Immediately after this he set sail for his native country, and 
when he arrived there, he was greeted by his minister, to whom 
he related all that he had seen and heard, and assured him that 
he was now fully convinced that there was nothing in this world 
like charity and benevolence. • 

Prom that (fay he devised every means in his power to en- 
hance the welfare and happiness of his subjects, and died 
regretted and respected by all for his numerous virtues, promi- 
nent among which were benevolence and charity.^ 

* The point of this tale, which must be of purely Hindft origin, lies in 
the doetrine of the transmigration of souls. The wicked king and queen 
are pimuhed by being born again as the children of a scavenger, and the 
virtuous cowherd and his wife rewarded by becoming the children of 
ministers, who in India are not only people of very high position and great 
wealth, but are also usually high-caste Brahmans. The cowherds are 
everywhere a low casto. ** Charity ” in India usually means almsgiving to 

Brilhmana. 
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HOW TO PHESE£RVE HEAHTH IN INDIA, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENOB TO MEDICAL WOMEN. 

Bt Da. C. tR. Faanois. 


f Contimved front page 27 S. ) 

SERVANTS. 

It is very much the fashion, in the present day, for masters 
and mistresses to speak disparagingly of the entire class o|^ 
domestic servants. They designate them as mere hirelings 
who, unlike the servants of a former day, never identify thex% 
selves with their employers ; who do not care how much they 
break (if they haven’t to pay for it); who ape the dress of their 
(so-called) superiors ; and who, actuated as much by a loW ol 
change as by the* idea of bettering themselves, do not hesitate 
to give warning at most inconvenient times and seasons. Now, 
1 venture to think that, as a rule, servants, excepting those who 
are radically unfit for the duties which they undertake, are, like 
many wives, very much what we make them. Let a servant be 
carefully selected in the first instance ; treated, when engaged, 
as a member, though only a humble one, of the family — with 
the consideration and kindness due to a human being and a 
fellow-creiture ; and kindly encouraged, in every way, to do what 
is right, — the probability is that a servant, so treated, toill identify 
him, or her, self with the family, and be very loth to leave it. 

Although the native servants in India are not quite on the 
same footing as those at home — they receive a monthly salary, 
with quarters on the premises, but board themselves — the 
same observatioirs will! for the most part, apply^to them, — aliens 
though they be, in the most binding of all ties — to wit, race, 
language, and religion. Indeed, I believe thcfre are no better 
servants in the world. It is not uncommon to hear Europeans 
in India speak of their servants as one of the torments of 
Indian life ; and yet there are few who do not regret their loss 
after they have retired from the country. ‘ * 

Characteriatm of Native Servants , — Native servants may 
be divided into two distinct classes; — viz., those who, 
having eaten their master’s salt, will serve him to the 
death; and those who — ^mere hirelings — will always, under 
all circumstances, act as such. It may be admitted, speaking 
generally, that native servants do not represent the best portion 
of the native community. Many indeed, especially among 
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those who are attached to military messes and to European 
barracks, are drawn from the scum of native society. These 
last are, too often, profligate ne’er-do-weels, ^nd never — how 
should they? — give satisfaction. They prey upon tl^eir masters, ^ 
at whose hands, owing to misunderstandings arising from igno-' 
ranee of the language, they constantly receive (frequently 
unmerited) abuse and castigatiohs, which certainly do not make 
them any better. In native parlance, the latter are termed 
numuk-ha/ram (faithless to their salt) — the former being numuk- 
hulal (or faithful to it). Amongst these are many most estimable 
members of the native community. They are, often, family men, 
who leave home to coflect grist for the family mill ; and so much 
has their (in many cases h>ng) service — extending over more 
than a quarter of a century — been esteemed, that masters, on 
Anally leaving the country, have given them a small pension. 
The fidelity of many native servants, during the terrible time of 
the mutiny of 1857, bears abundant testimony to their value in 
moments of difficulty and danger. Unhappily, the relations 
between native servants and their European masters and mis- 
tresses are not, in the present day, so cordial as in the past. 
The latter are less inclined, than were those of a former gener- 
ation, to identify themselves with the people, — their main objec^ 
being to make as much money as they can, and then to return 
to England to*spond it. There are noble exceptions — men’ and 
women who realise their duty to the natives of the land of their . 
adoption — where, indeed, as in the case of lady doctors, the 
principal object of the sojourn in India is, by acts of kindness 
and skill, to improve their condition and to attach them to the^ 
ruling power. 

The Chit System . — The system of chits (written testimonials 
of character that have a marketable value) is of very question- 
able utility. In this country, when a servant is required, we, 
perhaps, advertfee, and receive special certificates of character , 
from former masters or mistresses. But, in India, a servant, on 
leaving a servicS, asks for and obtains (as a matter of course^, 
except in cases of dismissal, a chit, — ^not ‘always deserved, Iftt 
given frequently from good-nature, and an unwillingness to 
mar the applicant’s future prospects. Whether deserved or not, 
tho diit, highly eulogistic it may be of the servant to whom it 
was originally given, does not always represent that servant. 
Chits may be lent, or sold ; and, thus, many undeserving and 
useless servants find their way into European establishments. 
It would be well if, in all stations, a system of registration were 
adopted, — the register being kept in the office of a resident* 
responsible officer, to whom reference could be made in cases of 
doubt. The present practice is carried on in far too lax a 

24 . 
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manner^ with the result just stated. For example, a master, or 
mistress, requires a servant. Khulur (news) of the requirement 
is soon circulated in the bazaAr, and candidates for the vacancy 
.shortly appiy in person . CJiitty deJ^lao ( * ‘ Show your chits ’ ^ ) says 
the sahib or mem-sahib (gentleman or lady), and the fortunate 
possessor of the best — his appq^anco, &o., not being unfavour- 
able — is forthwith installed in office. Whenever possible, ser- 
vants should only be taken on the personal recommendation of 
former masters or mistresses. 

Women Servants. — Women servants are twofold — the Ayah 
(usually a Mahometan), who attends moaie especially upon her 
mistress and the childi^en, taking care of their wardrobe, &c. ; 
and the Mehitranee^ or female sweeper (mostly a Hindoo of low 
caste), who does all the menial work. In establishments where 
economy is practised, only one woman — an Ayah-Meliteranee — ^is 
entertained. She belongs, generally, to the sweeper caste, and 
is usually the wife of a sweeper, who is employed in the same 
family with herself, or in some other household near at hand. 
So, the Ayah is frequently the wife of one of the Mussulmen 
servants in the same, or a neighbouring, establishment. Single 
women — i.e., those without belongings — are looked upon with 
* suspicion; though, in many cases, their character turns out, on 
enquiry, to be quite unimpeachable. The Ayah^Mehteranee is 
generally a hardworking and thoroughly useful servant, often 
getting through more work than w^hero two women — of whom 
the upper, is apt to give herself airs and to “ put upon'' the one 
of inferior caste — are kept. Ladies should be careful not to 
give their confidences too freely to their w’omen servants. 

Trials of Temper, — It must be admitted that native servants 
are, like many other natives in the East, often a great trial to 
one's temper. It should, however, be remembered that the modes 
of action of the inhabitants of Eastern and 'V\J,osterii countries 
are more or less opposed to each' other, — that of the former being 
circuitous, that of the latter straightforward. ^It is often diffi- 
^It to obtain, in Indi/i, a direct answer to a question; — which does 
not, indeed, always arise from a wish to deceive, but rather from 
extreme wariness. Patience — ^an ample stock of it sometimes — 
is necessary. A great deal of the misunderstanding between 
master and servant is due, moreover, as before observed, to the 
European's ignorance of the native language, — a fact — all too . 
common — which places the native at a cruel disadvantage^ 
Indian servants do undoubtedly indent largely upon one's 
patience and equanimity ; but, so far from giving way to ebul- 
litions of temper (which certainly injure the health, especially in 
so depressing a country), it would be far wiser to follow the- 
.example of Socrates in his dealings with a vituperative wife. 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


In a former number of tliis Magazine I devoted a few 
pages t^tlie consideration of Japanese progress in the broad 
and general sense. I now wish to enlarge a little more fully 
upon tliat special factor in progress that goes by the name of 
Education. And I do this partly because, since my last 
paper, the Editor of Tlir. Indian Magazine has received a 
very interesting and instructive Report, called “ Education in 
Japan,”* from the United States’ Bureau of Education. 

Before proceeding to discuss the details anfl complex 
machinery of Japanese education, I wish (at no risk oli 
digression, I think) to point out that the interest Japan is 
beginning to excite in America, and indeed in most civilised 
nations, is for her and lor all an education in itself, in a far 
fuller and mo);e comprehensive sense pf the word than mere 
scholastic routine. Especially interesting, it seems to me, is 
the intercourse between Japan and America — between one of 
the oldest civilisations of the world and quite the newest. 
In a letter forming a sort of preface to “ Education in Japan,” 
General Eaton, the Commissioner of the Department of the 
Intorior, Bureau of Education, mentions that '‘Japan is 
recognised as one of the countries making most rapid pro- 
gress in improvements in education. The relations between 
Americans, ond Japanese since the opening of Japan to 
foreign intercourse have been most cordial; and the inter- 
change of educational information between the two countries 

* Being No. IV. of tho “Circulars of Information of the Bureau of 
Education.’’ Washington : Government Printing Office, 18^. 
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has been constant. Americans are watchful of all the 
indications of r Japanese progress in educational improve- 
ments.’* This mutual good feeling and interest is, I think, 
a singularly hopeful sign — I should be glad if I might even 
say, a prognostication — of th^t feeling that may perhaps come 
about between all nations. For qualities increase by practice, 
and like begets like. It is almost impossible for two nations 
always warring with each other not to dislike each other. It 
is equally impossible for two nations mutually benefiting 
one another not to rejoice in each other’s good. In the 
barbaric uncivilised ages, war, always an evil, might yet 
have been a necessary evil. Only through its means, 
perhaps, could civilisation have spread, and the inferior races 
disappear before, or at least amalgamate with, the superior. 
But it seems to me that when the present partial establish- 
ment shall have become universal of these miglity agents in 
international amity: the invention of railways, % whicli 
men can be brought into personal communication with the 
habits and customs of other nations ; the invention of the 
printing-press, by which the thouglitful of one nation can 
have their theories checked or confirmed by the writings of 
the great thinkers of other nations ; and the establishment of 
Free Trade, by which the workers of all nations may distribute 
the products of their labours as he or she thinks fit, regulating 
their work according to the natural and universal laws of 
supply and demand • — it seems to me, I say, that these three 
great factors make all aggressive wa]' — if once a necessary 
evil — then an evil wholly without justification. I think it no 
visionary dream, but, a theory very possible of realisation, 
that the time may come when all the countries of the 
civilised world may consider themselves as pne vast work- 
shopj each labouring for the good of itself as part of one 
great whole, where the only rivalry shall be the thoroughly 
healthy one of competition, or of each striving which among 
all shall show the greater excellence. A rivalry, too, witJiiout 
even the slight drawbacks of dompetition between fellow- 
citizens of the same profession or age, where, if one has the 
delight of winning, the other, though indeed he may thereby 
be stung into increased future effort, has nevertheless the 
present mortification of losing. But nations differ for the 
most part in kind, where individuals of the same country 
and profession difier only in degree. Germany, for instance. 
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may rightfully, I think, consider herself pre-eminent in 
music; Italy is, or perhaps was, the greatest in painting; 
and I hope it is no English Lias that makes me rank England 
as foremost in literature. In like manner, it seems to me 
that no European nation can oompare in carving and kindred 
arts with India, China, and, above all, Japan.^- And with 
the more mundane wants of liuman nature the same division 
holds good. From one country we get our coffee ; I’rom another 
our spices. We are provided witli furs from this country ; 
and from that with cotton. In like manner I am not among 
those who deprecate, but rather hail with keen satisfaction, 
the growing custom of citizens of one country investing in 
the stocks and railways of foreign countries. Where a pure 
love for humanity influences only the few, an enlightened 
self-interest affects tlie many. Fraudulent foreign invest- 
ments a,re foolish, it is true ; but because they lire fraudulent, 
not because they are foreign : and the evil of fraud can 
scarcely impress us more strongly than when the dishonesty 
of one nation sows misery and anxiety in many nations. 
Unjustifiable wars of aggression seldom seem to ns so wholly 
unjustifiable as when our own ])ockets are beginning to suffer 
thereby. All habits and practices that tend to make each 
nation consider itself only a part of one vast body, in wJiicli 
if one member suffer all members suffer with it, are to be 
encouraged. And among influences towards this end niuslf 
not be forgotten that gentle and benign one of social inter- 
course. And in this the Association of which this Magazine 
is the organ is doing, T think, unostentatiously a very im- 
portant work. • It is true that that Association is ostensibly 
concerned in bringing together in social intercourse the 
• 

* It is strange how seldom even great dra\^acUs are without some 
compensating advantages. In my former paper upon Japan, I had occasion 
to draw attention to the peculiar disiulvantages under which Japan sutTe»*ed 
through the complexity of her alphabet. Jt had not occurred to me then — 
whaljiil have only learnt through Sir Rutherford Alcock's admirable article 
rite Japanese Art in the Ninth Edition of the Encydopa tfia Britanniea ^ — that 
a good deal of the peculiai* perfection of .lapanesc carving and painting may 
be traced to this same complexity of 8yllabal:^^ “ During the long appreu^ 
ticeship,” says Sir R. Alcock, “that the Ja 2 >anese serve to acquire the 

E ower of writing with the bruali the thousand complicated characters 
orrowed from the Chinese, they unconsciously cultivate the habit of 
minute observation and the power of accurate imitation, and with these a 
delicacy of touch and freedom of hand which only long practice could give. 
A hair’s-breadth deviation of a line, or the slight inclination of a dot or an 
angle, is fatal to good caligraphy.” 


26 * 
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inliabitants only of Great Britain and India, But tliough 
charity should# begin at home, it need not end there. 
And I for ©ne rejoice that the Editor is deeming it advisable 
to admit into the Magazine of the Association articles upon 
Japan and other countries. , A better acquaintance with, 
and a healthy interest in, the habits and customs of other 
nations, is a very real factor in the welfare and happiness of 
each nation. And if India is not benefited directly thereby, 
she certainly will be indirectly. 

To return, however, to the subject before us — that of 
Education in dapan, in the more limited and usually received 
sense of the woj*d. 

I should first explain that this American Eeport has been 
prepared and translated by the Japanese Department of 
Education. And though, of course, lack of space will compel 
me greatly to abbreviate, I shall, subject to this limitation, ' 
give the details of Japanese education in the words of the 
Keport itself. 

Tlie territorial organisation of Japan is divided into nine 
circuits, and these aj'e subdivided into eighty-four provinces. 
For the purpose of the administration of all these provinces, 
there are established the three fu, or Imperial cities of Tokio, 
Kioto, and Osaka ; and forty-four Zm, or prefectorial divisions 
of the (iifipire. Under fu and Jeen, there are kii and gun, 
which are subdivided into wards and villages for the purpose 
of local administration. I'okio is the scat of government, 
the lTnj)erial palace being also seated there. According to 
the census of 1882, the population of the country is 
87,041,368, of whicli ,5*750,946 are school population. All 
the administrative affairs of the country are under tlie con- 
trol of the Emperor. There is a governor in each fu and 
ken, who exercises iurisdictioii in accordance with the laws 
and regulations passed by the Government. In every gun 
and ku there is a gunchd and Imclw, who controls the gun or 
ku under the superintendence of the governor ; and in every 
village there is a kocho, under the supervision of a gunchd%r 
kucho. 

In regard to education, there are school committees 
especially organised in villages to conduct the various matters 
concerning the school attendance of children, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools, &c., under the supervision 
of the governors. They are nominated in each school district 
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by the people of that district, aijd then the ^^overnor selects a 
certain number of those thus nominated. The tenpre of office 
of the school committees is r»ot less than four years, and their 
number, salaries, &c., are determined by the village assembly, 
with the approval of the goveAor. Persons qualified to serve 
as members of the school committees, or take part in the 
nomination of the same, must be males upwards of twenty 
years of age, possessing either lands or buildings, and having’ 
both legal and actual residence within their respective school 
districts. The Department ;f Education is one of ten de- 
partments under Privy Council, and the Minister of Educa- 
tion has control over all aflairs connected with the education 
of the country, assisted, of course, by senior and junior vice- 
ministers. He prepares drafts in regard to the establishment 
and abolition of such laws and regulations as are connected 
with education, and submits them to the Emperor for approval ; 
lie also signs such laws and regulations, and is responsible for 
them ; and when any proceedings of a governor in relation 
to education is deemed improper, he has the right of nullify- 
ing it. The ministers and vice-ministers visiWfrom time to 
time the schools of every fit or Icaiy or send ollieers under 
them in their place. The governors are bound to present 
every year a detailed report of education within Uieir juris- 
diction, and to give also a report on the result of instruction.^ 
The minister then arranges all those reports in prciper order, • 
and, after making liis own remarks and adding statistics, he 
presents them to the Era})eror as the Annual Iteports of the 
Department of Education. This Hep ort is afterwards made 
public, to show* the condition of local education. The Minister 
of Education has organised an Academy which is to inquire 
into nuitters (foncerning education. The members of the 
Academy are at present tw'enty-one in all, and are all good 
scholars of high reputation. The seven original members 
were chosen by the minister himself, and tlie rest have from 
tini^to time been elected by tire vote of the members. The 
president and vice-president are chosen by the members^ 
their tenure of office being one year. 

The following are the schools and institutions for advanced 
or special instruction : — 

Kindergarten , — These are designed to • train children of 
either sex under school age, and with a view to assisting 
home education. According to investigations made in 1882 
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there are seven Kindergartens. The regulations and general 
management ar6 determined' according to local conditions, 
and are coifsequently not uniforju. 

EUmmtary Schools , — These comprise those schools in 
which compulsory general education is given, and the total 
number of these elementary schools is 29,081. The length 
of the course of study is three years in the lower grade, com- 
prising the elements of morals, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
singing, and gymnastics; three years in the intermediate 
grade, comprising the elements of geography, drawing, history, 
physics, natural history, and (for girls) sewing; and two 
years in the^ higher grade, which, in addition to previous 
studies, comprises the elements-- of chemistry, geometry, 
physiology, and political economy for boys, and domestic 
economy for girls. Teachers of elementary schools must be 
upwards of eighteen years of age, and must duly possess 
certificates or teachers’ licences. 

Middle Schools , — These are organized according to the 
local conditions of each fu and htn. Their object is to give 
higher instruction in the common branches of study, so as to 
prepare students for liberal pursuits, or for the more advanced 
schools. The number of Middle Schools, including both 
public and ^private institutions, is 172. The course of study 
is divided into two grades. The lower grade comprises morals, 
Japanese and Chinese literature, l^nglish language, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, geography, history, physiology, zoology, 
botany, physics, chemistry, political economy, book-keeping, 
writing, drawing, singing,, and gymnastics. The higher grade 
consists of a combinatcon of Japanese and Chinese litera- 
ture, English language, bocik-keeping, &c., and in addition, 
ti igonometry, mineralogy, Japanese law, physics and chemistry. 
The English language may sometimes be omitted, and German 
or French substituted for it. The length of the course of 
study is four years in the lower grade, and two in the higher. 

University , — There is only one University, called Tftkid 
Daigaku, which is under the control of the Department of 
Education. Its object is to give instruction in the special 
branches of study ; it consi.sts of the four departments of 
law, science, medicine and literature. 

In the department of law a course of study is provided 
to teach students principally Japanese law; English and 
Frencli law being added. 
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In the department of science a course of instruction is 
provided in mathematics, physics, chemistry* biojogy, astro- 
nomy, engineering, geology, fining and metdlurgy. 

In the department of medicine a course of instruction is 
provided in medicine and phahnacy, and a special course is 
also provided. The object of the course in medicine* is to 
train students for the degree of Igahnshi, and the length of 
the course of study is fivf years; but the object of the 
special course is to train students as practical physicians, 
and the length of this cours is four years. The length of 
the course of study in pharmacy is three years. 

* In the department of literature a course of instruction is 
provided in philosophy, political economy, political science, 
and Japanese and Chinese literature. 

In the department of science there are astronomical and 
meteorological observatories. There are also*botanical gardens 
and museums. In the department of medicine there are two 
hospitals, to which sick people are admitted, and in certain 
cases they are taken care of gratuitously. These are pro- 
vided to enable students to gain practical knowledge of their 
subject. Besides these, there are the Military Academy, 
under the control of the War Department, and tlie Engi- 
neering College, under the control of the Department of 
Public Works. 

Normal Schools , — These are for the puipose of training* 
students as teachers of Elementary Schools. It is intended 
that they shall be established in every /a and ken. In 1882, 
when the last computation Avas made, the number of Public 
Normal Schools was 76, with some bfanch schools annexed 
to theni. A certificate is given by tlie school to every student 
who completes ‘the course of study in the Normal Schools. 
Thus the students who complete the hi^ier grade course are 
qualified as teachers of any Elementary School course : those 
who complete the lower grade course, as teachers of that 
courife ; and those who complete the intermediate grade, as 
teachers of the same in like manner. The certificate is valid 
for seven years. When there is manifest evidence as to deep 
knowledge, thorough experience in the ways of teaching, and 
good conduct, a new certificate, available for seven years or 
for life, may be given without examination, even after the 
expiration of seven yesws. 

In addition to the schools already enumerated there are 
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Professional Schools, Agricultnral Schools, Commercial Schools,, 
Higher Female Schools, and a variety of miscellaiieous schools. 
Industrial Schools have yet to J)e established ; though they 
are already in preparation. Until they are completed students 
have to learn practical business at the industrial factories. 
There ds, however, one Industrial School already established 
by the Department of Education, called the Tokio Industrial 
School, where students are trained as teachers of Industrial 
Schools, or foremen of labourei-s, or directors of factories. 

Text-hooks . — In all cases text-books are chosen with great 
care; but with respect to those books especially concerning 
general education, the Department of Education takes the 
responsibility of examining them and ascertaining whether 
they are fit for text-books or not, and from time to time 
informs the governors of the result of the examination, which 
will assist them in^choosiiig text-books. * Also with respect to 
those books concerning morals, the Departmtmt of Education 
indicates the general principles of compiling them, and re- 
quires special attention in publishing thenV. The Depart- 
ment also com])iles and jmblishes text-books to serve as 
models for authors. 

Libraries and Educational Mnscams . — These are organised 
in different localities. There are nineteen Ubraries, which 
are said to be in good organisation. There are also seveml 
‘reading-rooms, which are provided within the schools, &c., 
for the use of teachers and students ; they are also open to 
the public. The object of educational museums is to arrange 
in order objects concerning education, and to provide them 
for the benefit of educators. There are four principal 
museums. There are two establishments organised by the 
Department of Education : they are the Tokio Library and 
the Tokio Educatidhal Museum. In the first, all books 
useful for study, witjiout distinction as to whether they are 
Japanese, Chinese, Euroj)eaa or American, are collected and 
shown to the public. Those who write, translate, or coihpile 
books necessary to education, are allowed to take any book 
out of the library by special permission granted by the 
Minister of Education. In the Tokio Educational Museum 

* 1 believe oar English educational system stands aUnost alone in the 
refusal of (Jovemment, either to i)re8cribe or to authorise sohool-books. It 
seems to me that Japan and other countries will do well to imitate 
England in this wise abstention from interfei'ence. 
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objects necessary to general education are collected for the 
benefit of persons engaged in education, bift they are also 
shown to the public. The ^objects comprise all instruments 
and apparatus used in schools, — text-books, specimens of 
animals, plants, minerals, &c.,-^which are supplied at trifling 
cost to schools in different localities. 

Students sent abroad . — Many hundreds of students have 
at different times been sent abroad. The number of students 
abroad at the time of the issue of the Report (viz., 1885) was 
22 ; of wliom 17 were in GeiMaiiy, 1 in Austria, 2 in England, 
1 in France, and 1 in America. ^ All of them are graduates 
of Tokio J )aikagu, wlu^ were sj)ecially selected by the Minister 
of Education to pursue their studies more thoroughly. 

For the encouragement of local education, prizes and re- 
wards are given to teachers as well as to students of public 
and private schools, libraries, and nmsefiins and libraries. 
The funds are provided from the national exchequer. Private 
schools are maintained by the fees for instruction or by 
private money. 

Such is a brief summary of educational organisation in 
Japan ; and I think most impartial readei’s will concede that 
it is excelled by few, if any, countries in Europe. 

But — since it is seldom that there can be any g^eat benefit * 
discovered or bestowed without carrying with it some special 
dangers of its own — let me, before bringing this paper to tP 
close, point out what I consider to be the “ rocks ahead ” in 
this groat perfection to which education is now being carried. 
And these remarks apply very nearly as gravely to Western 
education as Japanese. • 

The great thing to be guarded against in the present day, 
as it seems to €ne, is the tendency — natural enough, consider- 
ing the immense advantage a good edli cation is — to regard 
education as an end in itself, instead of merely a means to 
that end. Not a certain amount of book-learning, but im- 
provement of character, development of self-reliance, self- 
discipline, a capacity for weighing evidence, of sifting and 
judging, capability of tracing effect from cause, — these are 
the desiderata ; and though book-learning may be, and often 
is, of immense assistance, 1 cannot disguise from myself that 
it may sometimes be an actual hindrance. The receptive 
faculty and the originating faculty very often proceed in 
inverse ratio. And the great danger of compulsory State 
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education— indeed, of most State interference — is, that it can 
only deal with massed, and ndt with individuals. The wisest 
state is that^which interferes as lit^tle as possible with parental 
responsibilities, or with the liberty of the individual, so long 
as parents or individuals have fdone nothing to show them- 
selves unfit for responsibility, as by drunkenness or crime. 
I'he originating faculty dies out if never exercised. And 
though, when a Government is as wise as the present Govern- 
ment of Japan seems to be, the citizens may be of a high 
order of intelligence, tliey will seldom be of the highest. 
They will probably be scholiasts or commentators, industrious 
compilers, translators, perhaps even liistorians of a certain 
order ; but they will have difficulty in becoming great scientific 
discoverers, deep political economists, far-seeing moral philo- 
sophers, or courageous religious and social reformers. I doubt 
whether even the poets or novelists are likely be of the highest 
order. The true dramatist is in a certain sense a creator; 
but when education proceeds from earliest infancy in one 
invariable groove, the chances are that the literature will 
belong to the second order of merit — the imitative, and not 
to the first order — the creative. 

This danger, sufficiently grave in all countries where there 
■is an undue amoxint of State interference, becomes intensified 
in Japan by reason of the fact that there is as yet no freedom 
^f the press.* There is consequently no criticism in any 
real sense of the word. The nearest approach to anything of 
the sort can only be effected by ingenuity or chicane, A 
favourite method is to draw a satirical picture of Japan' under 
the guise of some other*name; but even this cannot be done 
without a certain amount of risk. ’ 

The great danger, then, that Japan has toeguard against 
is loss of her pristine* originality. In my former paper I had 
occasion to draw attention to the advantage comparative 
freedom from fanaticism had been to her. Her insular 
position, too, has had the benefits as well as the drawbsecks 
of all insularity. But now that foreign intercourse has been 
opened to her she has availed herself of it with a freedom 
from prejudice and vanity as commendable as it is unusuaL 

* At least there was not as recently as 1881 . My information on this 
wise is not later than that date ; and if there has been any alteration since, 
I shall be very glad if some correspondent will inform me of it tn the next 
number of this Magazine.. 
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She must now take care that this laudable admiration of 
Western habits and customs Shall bd reasonable and re- 
strained ; .shall never degenerate into unreasonable or super- 
stitious idolatry. Let her recognize also that in the very 
goodness of her present Govornment lies a special danger; 
for the only lasting progress is that which is developed from 
within, not that which is artificially enforced from without. 

Far be it from me to undervalue the immense factor in 
the progress of any nation a Government so good as that of 
Japan may be ; but its dangers are so insidious that it is more 
necessary to call attention to them than to the evils of a bad 
Government; since citizens are sure to discover these for them- 
selves. The danger of living under a very good Government 
is that citizens are apt to trust everything to the Government; 
to expect that it shall do everything for them, and that they 
need do nothing for themselves. But since tlie citizens com- 
prising the Goverument necessarily number but a very small 
minority, while the governed are in an immense majority ; 
and since the power of self-helpfulness dies out if never 
exercised, it follows that in future generations a nation so 
governed will consist of a vast majority of citizens little more 
.capable of governing themselves than slaves or children ; 
and should the Government then yield to the temptation of 
tyrannical love of power — and no Government is infallible — 
or should the country be attacked by foreign nations, 
citizens, from having been so long in a protected state, will 
be far too enfeebled and degenerate to j protect themselves. 

But let Japan guard against these '' rocks ahead,” and a 
very great future is, I believe, assuned to her. 

Constance Plumptre. 


ME. JUSTICE JAEDINE ON BUEMAH. 


The following interesting lecture on ]5urmah was delivered, 
on May 13th, by Mr. Justice Jardine, at the Sassoon 
Mechanics’ Institute, Bombay. It will be read with interest, 
becausQ, as the Times of India remarked in reference to the 
occasion, “ Mr. Justice Jardine possesses advantages owned by 
few who undertake to present a picture of a large country, its 
people, and their thoughts and modes of life. He possesses a 
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knowledge of the country, and he has gained the confidence^ 
of the people. JHe has had ♦extended official experience of 
their customs and modes of life, and he is imbued with that 
sympathy by which alone theif inwafd thoughts can be 
apprehended, and he has the happy faculty of being able to 
present a complete picture before the minds eye of those 
listening to him.” * 

Mr. Jardine said : When I had the honour of being invited 
to give a lecture at this institution, I selected the present subject 
of Burmah for two reasons, I have some acquaintance with the 
country, and the ijeople too, having spent several years among 
them, in the course of which I travelled over nearly the whole 
area of what was then included in the expression British Burmah. 
But the recent war and conquest of the territory to the north, — 
what, a short time ago, was Theebaw’s kingdom, — these are 
events which have ^iven a widespread interest to all that apper- 
tains to the Biirman people, and created a demand for informa- 
tion of a sort not easily satisfied out of books on physical and 
political geography. I am well aware that much has been done 
to supply this demand by accomplished writers and travellers, 
‘like »Shway Yeo and Mr. Colquhoun ; and here in Bombay it 
would be unpardonable to omit mention of the opportune little 
work of our fellow-citizen, Mr. Grattan Geary, who was on the 
.»pot when the interesting events he describes were actually 
taking placfe. In the limits aUoweel me, I will try to bring 
before you the chief peculiarities of the province that I know, — 
1 mean Lower Burmah, — trusting the intelligent audience I am 
addressing will make the requisite allowances for the failings 
and shortcomings of the amateur lecturer. 

Till lately, Burmah was a region but little known, except to 
men that had been there! The new edition of the Encydtypmdia 
Britmnica contains no article on Burmali. In the geographies, 
what is said about it is generally condensed with other facts 
about Further India, tibout Annam and Laos and Siam ; and I 
think Bangoon is loss known than Singapore. Besides, a good 
many think of it as a mere part of India,' because it is under the 
Indian Government, and until you get on the right track k; is 
not easy to discover who the Burmaus are or whence they came, 
to what class of languages their speech belongs, and how they 
got their religious and other institutions. When I first began 
to ask what sort of language is the Burmese, I had to be content 
with the reply that it was a monosyllabic language. Oli many 
points no scientific information was procurable, till, a year or 
two ago, a learned German, Dr. Forchhammor, threw the light 
of his research upon them, and evolved order out of chaos. To- 
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the ancients^ the peninsula of Further India was known as the 
Oolden Chersonese, and there were romantic stories of the 
wonders it contained. Poetry aloie can eiprestf those feelings^ — 
facts clothed in a more beautiful garb, — and I almofift think Mrs. 
Hemans can best bring the picture before you 

“Of the far-away region %ld. 

Where the rivers wander through sands of gold, 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the sapphire lights up the secret mine, 

And strange bright birds on their starry wings 
. Rear the rich hues of all glorious things. ” 

The old travellers revelled under the same golden pagodas, the 
same groves of palm, th(3 villages like those in the woods of 
Mahim, as the people do in Burmah to-day. 

What I think strikes the traveller as soon as he reaches the 
shores of Burmah is the picturesque character of all that meets 
his eye. To quote my lamented friend, Mr. St. Barbe, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who was lately shot down by some dacoits, 
whom he was bravely bent on arresting, you feel as if you were 
in the land of the willow-pattern plate. You are in a fantastic 
country, among rivers unknown to song, where first the sun 
gilds Indian meadows.’^ Here, too, “the Chinese drive their 
cany waggons light.” Down the stream come sailing beautiful 
boats and shij)3, with brown or crimson sail, the prows carved 
with tracery, or dragous, or birds ; the painted deck-house . 
bright with flowers in pots; nearly every domestic article, 
whether of wood or lacquer or paint, lending itself to complete 
the quaintness of the picture. The houses are built close to th^; 
^river’s bank, or stand with their shady gables and awnings a 
few paces back in the shade of the frequent palms : many look 
half Cliinose, as in nearly all countries, like the Tyrol or Switzer- 
land, where timber is plentiful, and especially as stone is scarce, 
the architecture has a beautiful variety. You cross neat little 
bridges over t]^o frequent waterways to g-et to these houses : if 
the place is of any size, there are sure to, be many Chinese who 
keep shops, which they indicate by large globes of oiled paper 
with the Chinese name in great black or red letters. Bising out 
of the groves, you see the spires of the pagodas, often glittering 
with gold, graceful in shape, like slender bells. The great 
pagoda of Bangoon can be seen for twenty miles or more : it 
stands about 370 feet high from its base, and is covered from 
base to summit with glittering gold leaf. Most of the houses 
are built on wooden piles, the architecture of a swampy land. 
The air passes freely underneath ; so does the water, whenever 
it likes to rise, or when the tides surge up the creeks and cross 
channels, as they do for about 100 miles into the interior. If a 
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Burman chooses to bait his line and stick it through the planks 
of his floor over ni^ht, he may easily have his fish for his 
morning’s breakfast. At these times, and when the rivers rise 
and overflow, the amphibious people go about the village in 
boats. Men, women, and children all know how to row and 
swim. Now and then a crocodile lies in wait, and carries ofp 
either an entire human being, or so much of him as he can 
grasp and tear away. Indeed, in one old Italian book I found 
it stated that the houses were built on piles in order to avoid 
inconvenient visits from crocodiles and tigers. Before the 
British conquests, there were few roads ; and still t’he great 
rivers remain the great highways, competing with the two rail- 
ways which lead towards different points on what was the old 
frontier, where our garrisons are stationed. The abundance of 
water and ships ; the countless creeks, small and great, which 
act as canals ; the low-built houses ; the triraness of paint and 
colour ; the general flatness of the green plains ; these and 
other things you iA)tice make you exclaim, in the delta of the 
Irrawaddy, that you are in an Oriental Holland. You see great 
rafts of timber floating down the mighty river, with little houses 
built on the rafts, and the people either steering out of the way 
of the steamers or sleeping or smoking in the huts, — much the 
same as on the Ehine, near Dordrecht. It has sometimes struck 
me that it would be well to get out a Dutch engineer or two to 
utilise the water-power, and to design dykes and canals. 

But pan'allel with the coasts, or far up the valleys of the 
river Salween and Sittang, thoro are forest-clad mountains and 
-hills; one of them rising to a height of 8,000 feet, and thus fit 
in many respects to bo a sanatarium, which the country groatlyii 
wants. But, as a rule, in these places there are no made roads, 
no rest-houses, no friendly inns with announcement of provender 
for man and beast. We went once several days’ journey into 
the interior from the town of Tavoy, to examine a hill about 
4,000 feet high, which had been thought of as a possible 
sanatarium. The last day or two’s marches had to be done on 
foot ; all our provisions carried with us from Tavoy. Sometimes 
we got fresh milk, which was carried on in a hollow bamboo. 
At the end of each march the Karens set to work with fheir 
dahs or knives ; and we used to sit down and watch them cut- 
ting the bamboos, as they constructed a smAll bamboo house in 
the forest : the posts, floor, and framework all of bamboo ; the 
zbof of green boughs and ferns, which kept off the sun. These 
forests are the abode of a sparse and rather wild population, 
who know the haunts of the morose rhinoceros, the tiger, the 
panther, and the deer. The tiger is much the same as the tiger 
of India : there is a variety with a greyish skin and rings, more 
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like a panther. Here, too, the tapir is sometimes caught : he is 
a fat, lumpy, amiable beast, like a big pig, with a nose like - An 
elephant’s trunk, cut off near the* top. We foifhd his footmarks 
at a spring 5 . and well I remember how the Karens explained 
what animal had been there iSy seizing their own noses as if to 
draw them down beyond the cbin. The elephant lives wild in 
the forests. A trained elephant is well worth on an average 
Es. 1 , 000 , and a law has been passed to prevent sportsmen 
shooting them. Venomous snakes and insects abound ; scorpions 
and centipedes are common ; so are cobras and the deadly 
hamadryad. Some kinds of serpents and lizards are edible. 
Often, as the python hangs himself from a tree, watching to 
dart on the fish in the water below, a Karen, as wily as himself, 
and perhaps more hungry, sees his opportunity, and, quick as 
lightning, slips a noose over him and carries him home to the 
delighted wife and family in the little village by the patch of 
rice land, who know well how to cook the dainty meal. Once I 
saw in the town of Eangoon a Burman whb was rolling up a 
long but harmless snake, alive and wriggling. He was smoking 
his cigar and smiling : evidently his imagination was already 
feasting on the dinner he had secured. Another time, in trying 
an appeal case, I had to read an inventory of a Karen’s goods, 
among which I found some pots of pickled alligator. The 
elephant, useful all his life long, is valuable when he dies ; 
there is no need to take trouble and expense in putting him 
under ground. A butcher is sure of a market and affair profit. 
Among other curiosities of the country is a kind of fat cater-^ 
pillar, which oven some Europeans consider a great delicacy, — 
l^better, I suppose, ,than frogs or snails. One universal djsh sold 
m every maiket-place is naphee. This consists of fish and 
prawns, which are pounded into a pa^to just as they become a 
little putrescent- Turtles are common, »o are turtles’ eggs ; and 
the Government lease the rights*ovor the turtles on the islands. 
Among the hundred islands of the Mergui Archipelago, the sea- 
slug, or beche ae mer, is found, gelatinous and hard as india- 
rubber : unless well boiled, your teeth stick and stay in this 
creature when made into soup. In these unfrequented islets, 
too, the fishermen get another sort of jelly, something like peel- 
ings^of a white rind, or like isinglass in appearance ; I mean 
the edible bird’s-nest. This substance sells for its weight in 
silver, being highly prized by the rich men in China and 
Singapore. We tried it once, but, perhaps through bad cookihg, 
failed to discover any particular flavour. 

Among these islands dwell the tribe called Salones — a wild 
set of fishermen, who collect these things. At the census of 
IflSl, 894 of them were counted. They Hve in the dry weather 
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in their boats, and in the rains they make little huts on the lee- 
side of the islands. The census report says of them that they 
pay no taxes — U distinction which, 1 suppose, no other class 
among her" Majesty’s 250 millions of Indian subjects enjoys. 
Once they were much troubled by the Malay pirates ; and when 
we rowed up to one of their isl^ds, wo saw them dying into the 
wood with all that they could carry, leaving the rest behind. 
So we had to wait a while till they came back, satisfied, I sup- 
pose, that we were not Malay pirates. It is said that they 
belong- to the Malay Polynesian group of mankind. However 
that be, they seem often to be hard up for a living ; and I found 
in an old report, written by a Deputy-Commissioner, an account 
of their ingenious way of contriving to exist when trade and 
fishing are in a depressed condition. A Sal one goes to Merg^i 
and gets some one to give him a pie-dog, which he leads to his 
boat, and then away he sails to a desert island. There he leaves 
the dog, without himself landing. The animal naturally 'wishes 
himself back in the town, where he used to get a fair share of 
the leaving and the offal without any x)ersonal trouble. For a 
while he moans and cries, like a babe in a wood ; but this wail- 
ing brings him no relief. He gets hungry. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. Like many a young man who for the first 
time has loft the comforts of his father’s house, and for the first 
time has come in contact with the hard facts of life, he begins to 
think, and in a day or two he has solved the problem. As the 
shadows of evening begin to fall, he observes the rats and field- 
mice busy at different operations. Perhaps he sees a hedgehog 
'' bowling along, and runs after it, and makes a failure in trying 
to grasj) its prickles ; it may be he sniffs about a hare’s-hole i||^ 
the ground, or at least a rat’s ; and so, as ho cannot ]>eg and is 
not ashamed to dig, he. soon learns to use his fore-paws, and 
thus, with a little labour, capture the animal, whom he takes at 
a disadvantage, besieged in its hole in this way. Day by day 
being obliged to depend on his own resources, cvfi oE from all the 
friends who used to*throw him bones and other grants-in-aid, 
the dog becomes clever as well as self-reliant, and must be looked 
upon by all the other animals there as a very great nuisance. 
The Salone fisherman is perfectly aware of what is going qp : in 
about a fortnight he judges that the dog’s education is com- 
pleted ; he rows to the islet, recovers the dog, and thenceforward 
makes him work at catching the vermin near the Salone’s own 
iiouse, but for the Salone’s own advantage. As I read the 
humorous relations of the Deputy-CJommissioner, I did not know 
whether most to admire the cleverness of the dog or the man* 
The story may be useful for those who like to make allegories 
about the relations between capitalist and labourer, or as illns- 
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gating the survival of the fittest among dogs and men. But I 
only instance it as I am just now telling you about the extra- 
ordinary things people eat in Burmah. t now pasj on to other 
subjects more statistical. * ^ 

Lower Burmah contains above 87,000 square miles, and, 
according to the census of 1884, the population was 3,736,000. 
About 62 per cent, was then dwelling in the province of Pegu — 
I mean the delta of the river Irrawaddy. This, the most fertile 
and prosperous part, to which Eangoon and Bassein serve as 
ports, was not made British territory until after the war of 1862. 
The two other provinces — Arakan, with its capital and port of 
Akyab ; and Tenasserim, with Moulmein as its chief town — were 
taken from the King of Burmah after the war of 1824. These 
two least important provinces lie along the coast. Moulmein 
has always been famous as a place for exporting teak, which is 
cut in the forests in the half -independent States of the Shans, 
stamped with hammer marks, and then hauled to the creek or 
tributary by elephants, whence it is allowed*to fioat unmolested 
down the Salween river till it reaches the timber station near 
Moulmein, where it is stopped, identified, and claimed. Teak 
has become more valuable than ever ; and as the forests in the 
native States grow thin, and the chiefs plant no new ones, it is 
probable that prices will still go up. But the great wealth of 
Burmah consists in rice, the great staple of the country. The 
rice ports are Bangoon, Bassein, Moulmein, and Akyab. Ban- 
goon especially, as the mouth of the Irrawadd}" and the terminus 
now of two railways, has become the third port in the Indiai]^ 
Empire : 68 i>er cent, of the export trade of Burmah leaves 
Rangoon. What cotton and wheat are to Bombay, such is rice 
to Bangoon. A great many rice mills have been erected at 
these ports by European and German firms : some of them now 
boast the electric light. Among other ’exports from Burmah I 
must mention kutch, a product of a species of acacia, obtained 
by boiling, and^much used as a varnish. Above £190,000 worth 
of raw cotton is exported also, exclusively to the Straits Settle- 
ments and China. The export trade of Burmah has averaged, 
since 1880, about 8J millions. The average import trade of the 
province is nearly 7 millions, the chief articles being cotton, silk 
and woollen piece-goods, raw silk, machinery, oils, candles, coal, 
salt, hardware, cotton twist, and yarn. A great deal of this 
comes, I believe, from the Bombay cotton and silk mills. 
Coal and earth-oil are found in Burmah, but hardly pay 
for working. Jade stone is exported to Singapore. A great 
many cheroots are manufactured in Burmah by the women; 
but, although tobacco grows there, most of what they use 
comes from Oocanada. Attempts are being made to sta^ the 
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growing of indigo and jute, and to increase the sugar-cane 
cultivation. 

The land re^enu^ system* is one of small properties, not 
differing milch from that of this Presidency. A landlord class, 
consisting of money-lenders, traders, and lawyers is springing 
up, and in some districts amou^^ts to sixteen per cent., and it is 
believed that they extract larger rents from their tenants than ' 
the Government gets from its own ryots. 

The majority of the people, 87 per cent., are Buddhistetj 
4J- per cent. Mussulmans ; 4 per cent, worsliippers of spirits, 
the worship that preceded Buddhism ; and the rest Hindoos and 
Christians. About two and a half millions speak Burmese, and 
above half a million Karen. There are 12,000 w^ho speak 
Chinese, and nearly 100,000 Bengalies. Besides these, there 
are many Hindoostanees, Tamils, and Telugus, altogether about 
a quarter million people from India. These foreigners are 
attracted, because the supply of labour in Burmah is very 
deficient ; men iate wanted to work on roads and pul)lic 
buildings, and to fill the rice ships : in the rice season a coolie 
often earns a rupee a day. There were above 11,000 Europeans 
and Americans before the war. 

One of the oldest races in Burmah is the Mon or Talain, 
Their language, though one-syllabled and tonic, is, in its 
vocabulary, different to any other in Burmah : it is spoken in 
the country near Moulniein, but is dying out as the race becomes 
more and €nore like the Burmans. The Talains have been in 
the country for at least 2,000 years. It was with them that the 
^Hindoo colonies, which have from a period before the Christian 
era existed on the coast, first became acquainted. These colonie^ 
appear to have been connected with Conjevoram and other 
places of Southern India, and in later times to have become a 
refuge for Indian Buddhists, fleeing from pers^jcution. Prom 
them the Talains acquired a good deal of Indian learning and 
culture ; the Talains adopted the Indian alphabet : the present 
Burmese letters are only the Sanskrit with the angles changed 
into curves. They alst) adopted the Buddhist religion and the 
Hindoo Law: the common law of Burmah is contained in 
treatises divided into the eighteen titles, and dealing with the 
same subjects and more or less in the same way as the 'Sanskrit 
law books of India i Both sets bear the title of Manu Shaster. 
One of the oldest of these Burmese Manus has been translated 
by my friend Dr r»n*chhammer ; it is based on a compilation 
made in the 13th century by a king of Martaban, named 
Wagaru, whose name it bears. But the date of the palm-leaf 
manuscript is only 1707 a.d. This, like the institutes of 
Harada, is substantially a book of civil law ; the rules are based 
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on the authority of the Eishi Manu. The law terms are in Pali, 
the sister language of Sanskrit, apd are more easily understood 
by people used to the languages of India than fiy the unlearned 
Burmans themselves. Since ^the discovery and translation of 
tliese Burmese Manm, a question has been raised which is 
already occupying the attention ©f such scholars as Dr. Jolly, of 
the University of Wurzburg ; namely, whether they are based 
on older originals than those on which Manu and Yajnawalkya 
are based. The subject is discussed in an appendix to Dr. 
Jolly’s last work. He admits that “ a Buddhist version of the 
Code of Manu might havo existed in India by the side of the 
Brahminical version. The Buddhist version might have been 
transferred into Biirmah. together with the other standard 
works of the Buddhists. It might have been lost in after times 
in India ; whereas the Talaing and Burmese translations of it 
were handed down to posterity. Supposing, then, a Buddhist 
version of the Code of Manu to have been co-existent with the 
Brahminical Code, which is likely to havd been the earlier 
version of the two? Certainly not the Buddhist version, we 
should say.” 8uch w^as Dr. Jolly’s opinion some years ago. 
With the publication of the Wagaru^ however, the philologists 
may bo expecjtod to take their share in the controversy. Dr. 
Forchhammer has pointed out that no textual comparison of the 
Wagarn and the Brahman Manuft can be made. He writes : — 
In Manu and Yajnawalkya wo behold the authorities of the 
Vedas and the Brahmans struggling for general Recognition 
and exclusive supremacy ; in the Wagnru we have a work^ 
which bears as yet no sign of the struggle between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism.” Ho thinks it is probably the only survivor 
of the original Manava school of India. Now we know from 
the Chinese traveller, Fah Ilian, who. visited India about 400 
A.D., that everything to the east and south of tho Jumna was a 
Buddhist, a religion which was then enthroned in the great 
cities of Khotan, Pravasti in Oudh, Benares, Patna, and Turn- 
look. “ It w’^ould indeed be strange if Buddhistic India, which 
cultivated every branch of learning, developed the mightiest 
and most extensive native empires, and covered the land with 
architecture of wonderful and stupendous magnitude, should 
have left us no record of its civil institutions.” 

According to this theory, the Brahmanical influences operat- 
ing on the civil law in India are comparatively modern. In the 
same way we can easily trace in tho later Manu . Shantera of 
Burmah the infiltration of Buddhist ethics. The only learned 
class were the monks, as ih Europe they* became the Chancellors 
and Judges ; as time passed by these men compiled new editions 
of the Codes for the use of different kings, embodying new 
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decisions and more recent customs. It was natural, too, that 
they should apply the spirit of the old Buddhist religious books 
of India as govidming the inferpretation of the law, especially 
when they tried to move the hearts of kings to teach them to 
be merciful as well as just. In Hurmah, as elsewhere, religion 
has tried to fight despotism,^ and not always successfully. 
About the mid£e of last century the Talain kingdoms were 
overthrown by a Burman named Alompra, the ancestor of 
Theebaw's dynasty. He founded a great empire; and feeling 
the necessity of a general law, based on the sentiment and 
customs of the people, he adopted from the despised Talains the 
version of the Hindoo Law, which they had followed for several 
centuries. The compilers, satisfied with the old tradition that 
this law was originally Buddhist, set to work to justify it with 
liberal quotations from that theology. So it appears that all 
Burmah has, in matters of law, submitted to the superior in- 
tellect of India. The same may be said of Siam ; and let me 
add that, when I was lately at the University of Leyden, Dr. 
Kem informed me that one of his disciples was preparing an 
edition, since published in the Dutch language, of the Hindoo 
Jfanu discovered in Java. 

The same pervading influence of India prevailed in religion. 
The Talains, doubtless, adopted Buddhism long ago under the 
teaching of the missionaries in the ancient Hindoo colonies. 
But the more inland Burmans remained, several centuries later, 
worshippeis of Nature as personified in innumerable Nats or 
spirits, good and evil, of the hills, the rivers, and the groves, 
much of this earlier cult is imbedded in their present religion 
and ideas: it still maintains its sway among the Chins and 
other wilder tribes, from whose condition .now we may infer what 
the Burmans were six hundred years ago. Dr. Forchhammer 
has found a Kalyana inscription in the Pali language at Pegu, 
which relates how Buddhism was introduced among the Buimans 
in the kingdom of Pagan to the north about ^the time of the 
Norman conquest of England. It is reasonable to suppose 
that those two influences of the Buddhist religion and the 
Hindoo liaw acting concurrently must have changed and civilised 
the barbarian races of the Grolden Peninsula. We know from 
the learned researches of Professor Eehatsek, that the Buddhist 
religion alone was powerful enough to change the bloodthirsty 
Tartar hordes who followed their Khans up to the walls of 
Vienna, leaving pyramids of skulls to mark the sites of their 
victorious battles, into peaceable men of comparatively mild 
dispositions. Now, thoygh the source of the Burman nation is 
as obscure and uncertain as that of the river Irrawaddy, the 
better opinion is that they must have come froxn the higMands 
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of Central Asia at some far distant time. Their language has, 
I believe, no affinities with tli^ Chinese ; but it is mono- 
syllabic, though admitting of inflection, and its ton^ic character 
is, I understand, a sign of its ^high antiquity. Learned in,en are 
of opinion that before men had thought of indicating diflerenCe 
of nuttiber, gender, and time by inflection of the word as in 
Greek, Sanskrit, and English, they did the same thing by 
raising or lowering the voice, or narrowing and widening the 
sound. So, in Burmese, the foreigner has to accustom himself 
to pronounce a simple word like la or ha in a variety of tones in 
order to make himself understood : else grievous complications 
might ensue. Another peculiarity is that they do not raise the 
voice in asking a question ; if your question requires a mere yes 
or no in reply, you end it ^th la added to the verb : otherwise 
you end it with lay. Whi^. ) often struck me as curious, too, was 
the addition of the genus when speaking of a species; e.g., a 
woman is meima ia youhy — woman one liuman being ; two rupees 
are dinga na jaty or, rupees two flat things ; ^three cows are mea 
ihmn goimg, or, cows three animals. 

{ To he eonit nut'll, ) 


KLECTlllC LIGHTING FOB INDIA. 


Being, as an old resident of some sixteen years standing* 
in all pj^rts of India, firmly persuaded in my own mind that 
the legitimace field for electric lighting, where its numerous 
advantages would be most Jii)preciatqd, is the “ Sunny East” ; 
I wish to draw the attention of all those who may be in- 
terested in this matter, in a very brief manner, with the 
hope that I m^y be able to remove any doubts or misunder- 
standings which may possibly exist in *the minds of some 
who have had neither the time nor opportunity to study the 
subject very closely. 

t would wish to say that I do not intend this to be in 
Any way considered a scientific treatise : I merely offer a few 
practical observations based upon actual experience. 

First, I would remark that the development of electric 
lighting, not only in England, but in India and the Colonies, 
has been greatly retarded by two most serious errors: the 
first of these is, that somehow or other “ Electric Lighting ” 
and “ Stock-jobbing ” have become almost synonymous terms, 
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and if ever you venture to broach the subject of electric 
lighting, people* almost invariably come to the conclusion 
that you afre interested in the formation of some limited 
liability company in which yoif wish them to take shares. 
I am (juite sure the mad furor that existed about electric 
lighting and the thousand and one Electric Light Companies 
that were formed some four or live years ago, almost every 
one of which have now disappeared, did more damage to the 
adoption of electricity as the general illuminant, and kept it 
more back, than it is possible to estimate; and it will be years 
before the evil effect of this is removed. 

The second cause of the slow progress of electric lighting 
is, that it has become an almost u^’^iversal idea that electric 
lighting is still in its infancy, or thW-, at the best, it is only a 
scientific toy, and that by waiting a while longer, new and 
more important improvements are sure to be effected, and 
that it will be better, therefore, to wait. It certainly is quite 
true, that almost every day some one person or the other 
discovers what he thinks to be an improvement, and at once 
registers his patent ; but, after all, the bond fide systems that 
are ever likely to be improved, or become generally used, are 
very few indeed, — in fact, not more than two or three ; and 
what 1 would urge upon those who are interested ti) do, is to^ 
satisfy the*mselves, if possible, by ])ersonal observ^ '’ou and 
♦enquiry, as to the state of perfection that these oi.e or two 
systems have now been brought to. 1 would now briefly 
refer to one of these systems — the “ Siemens system.” 

In England, electric lighting by this system is carried out 
by the well-known finv of Messrs. Siemens l^*others & Co., 
who are most courteous in offering every facility to those of 
our Indian visitors who may wish to see ov^r their works, 
and explaining, not .only the electric lighting arrangements, 
but also the most interesting process of the manufacture 
of their deep-sea cables, and electrical instruments of all 
descriptions. . 

By the discovery of the dynamo-electric principle, which 
was first publicly explained by Dr. E. Werner Siemens, of 
Berlin, in December, 1866, a cheap source of electricity was 
made available, and it has consequently become possible to 
utilize electricity in many ways which were previously im- 
practicable. The application which has received the greatest 
development is the use of electricity as an Bluminaut ; and 
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First atid Ibreniost, the almost entire elimination of heat 
\W)uld, in a country like India, be of the* greatest importance. 
As an illustration of this, may be mentioned i*he general 
testimony borne by those wlA) have travelled in the P. and 0* 
steamers as to the very great ^lief they liave experienced in 
the Eed Sea by the use of the electric light in place of the 
old oil lamj)s. An interesting fact in connection with this 
was the passage of the P. and 0. s.s. Garth cu^e, being the 
first steamer going through the Suez Canal by night, which 
she was allowed to do owing to her having special powerful 
lights fitted on her. 

Second only to the above, and as a consequence of it, is 
the decided advantage to health derived by tlie use of the 
electric light, witli which tlnu-e is absolute freedom from all 
those noxious vapours which you cannot avoid with gas or 
paraffine. This has been felt by luany tcj* be a great boon, 
especially in mills, and where a large number of people are 
confined together in a comparatively ^iraall space. The electric 
light, moreove‘r, is far less injurious to the eyesiglit than any 
other illumiuant; and it is an acknowledged fact that 20 7o 
better w^ork of every description can be turned out by its use. 

The third, and by no means the least, advantage is the 
cleanly nature of the electric liglit, which enables pictures, 
gilding of all kinds, gold and silver ornaments, to remain 
quite free from any tarnish or injury; so that a very con-j 
siderable saving in expenditure is made iu this respect, 
inasmuch as you do not re(iuiro to clean, regild, or paint 
your house half so frequeutl}'^ as when you use gas or oil. 

Another important feature in th^ electric light is, that 
you can discern colours just as well by it as l»y daylight. 

On the score of expenditure, I should just like to say a 
few words. Given that you have steam^or any other motive 
power available at your command to drive your dynamo, 
there is no question that electric lighting is just as cheap, if 
not ,pheaper, than any other illumiuant ; and even if you 
have to purchase a small steam or petroleum engine, after 
the primary outlay it is an open question whether, the main- 
tenance charges being, comparatively speaking, so much lower 
than gas, you would not be a gainer in the long run. It is a 
mistake to think that skilled or trained labour is requisite to 
run an ordinary electrical machine. All that is wanted is an 
intelligent, sober, and trustworthy man to take charge, which 
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he could (Jo without the least difficulty after he had been 
instructed for a few days. 

In conclusion, I would mention that, in addition to the 
lighting of the P. and 0. steamers and several of H.M.*8 ships 
of war, Messrs. Siemens Bros, and Co. have carried out many 
similar and' equally important installations; notably the 
Savoy Theatre, which has been a decided success ever since 
its first being put up, now nearly five years. The British 
Museum is another place where the electric light has been 
established for the last six seasons: here, in the large 
reading-room, the electric light is gieatly appreciated. 

Perhaps the most important illustration of the electric 
light is to be found at the Indian and Colonial E^^hibitioii at 
South Kensington. Last year, Messrs. Siemens Bros, and Co. 
put up the whole of the garden lighting, and also the arrange- 
ments for the illumination of the fountains ; and a.t the close 
of the Inventions Exhibition, sold the plant to the Eoyal 
Commissioners for the present Exliibition. 

The tens of thousands of the small glow incandescent 
lamps, distributed all over the houses and trees in the gardens, 
present the most fairylike and beautiful ap])earance, and 
would, I feel sure, be most thoroughly appreciated by the 
princes and noblemen of India for use at their magnificent 
garden parties and other ocicasions, when splendid illumina- 
tions of all descriptions always make so prominent a feature. 

Sol. 


‘liEVl'EWS. 


Six Lectures on Practical Nuksing. By Mrs. CouitTENAY 
Ilbeiit. Calcutta : Printed by the Superiutendeut of 
Government Printing, India, 1885. ^ 

Mrs. Ilbert gave some Lectures a few months ago to a 
.class of ladies at Simla on the main points connected with 
the management of a sick-room. We are not sui-prised, after 
reading the Lectures, that those who heard them urged their 
publication, as the advice and the recommendations contained 
in this pamphlet are of great practical value for family nursing, 
and many will be glad to refer to it on occasions of illness. 
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The conciseness due to tlie limits that Mrs. Ilbert thought it 
best to recognise tends to msdce the •Lectares more useful 
to the general reader. She did not attempt t5 deal with 
physiological facts, except id as far as her subject required an 
elementary reference to the ,caases of health and disease 
nor did she lead her audience to suppose that ’by means of 
good nursing medical aid can be dispensed with. She 
avoided also touching upon the severe accidents and rarer 
kinds of sufiering which demand special experience in a nurse. 
But her aim was to show how, in the ordinary conditions of 
illness, those who undertake to nurse, or to superintend 
nursing in their own houses, may most effectually, wisely, 
and tenderly promote the comfort of the patient, and secure 
the best promise for recovei-y, by conducting the administra- 
tion of the sick-room in tlie most skilful manner. 

The first Lecture supplies minute dire(ftions regarding the 
lirrangements of the bed and other furniture in an invalid’s 
room, its proper ventilation, and the right degree of tem- 
perature to be maintained. In the second, Mrs. Tlbert 
advises the nurse as to her dress, and reminds her of 
certain rules essential to observe for maintaining her own 
health wliile attending to the patient, especially during 
a prolonged period. Absolute obedience to the doctor’s 
orders is insisted on, and useful hints are given as to small 
matters affecting the quiet and ease of those who are ilk 
The preliminary arrangements having been thus indicated, 
the nurse is supposed to enter on her daily duties. In the 
remainder of this Lecture, therefore, and in the two follow- 
ing, our attention is directed to the personal care of the 
patient. The most convenient methods of washing and 
dressing, and of administering medicine, are described ; and it 
is shown how much care is required with respect to giving 
food suitably and at light intervals. In fact, the whole 
routine of the sick-rooni is briefly referred to. Tlie fifth 
Lecture is occupied with instructions as to the difterent 
applications in frequent use in illness, such as comx)resses, 
poultices, lotions, &c. ; and in the sixth, details about dis- 
infecting processes are given, as well as the treatment of 
burns, fainting, or cases of children’s complaints which 
require immediate care. Throughout the Lectures the nurse 
is continually reminded that she should keep a careful record, 
for the information of the docfor, of every change that occurs 
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between liis visits in the patient's state; and at the end 
Mrs. Ilbert gives* excellent achrice as to the special symptoms 
and indicatfons of condition which it is important habitually 
to observe. ‘ 

The value of thoroughly go^od nursing can never be too 
fully impressed on all who have responsibilities in seasons of 
illness. Aledical practitioners find it to be an indispensable 
addition to their own work. They are like generals in com- 
mand, fighting disease over a large field, and it is onl)’^ with 
the aid of a band of tinsty, vigilant, and sensible lieutenants 
that they can hope to. win their battles. For the smallest causes 
and effects are of moment in illness, and need accurate notice. 
When the constitution is weak, and the various organs of the 
body are out of order, risks which in health are bracing 
m4y entirely stop the progress of recovery. On the other 
hand, by means of < judicious care and the punctual carrying- 
out of medical diretitions, the patient’s vital powers are aided, 
in their natural tendency tow'ards renewal and restoration. 
Health may no doubt often be again established, in spite of 
bad nursing or of no nursing at all; but the struggle will 
have proved more severe, and such patients will in number- 
less instances succumb, notwithstanding good medical advice ; 
or, if they get better, it may be only after an unnecessarily 
long and weary period. It is becoming more and more, 
^lud yet still not sufficiently, recognised how essential qualified 
nurses are in illness, and that it is desirable to secure their 
help in all serious or lengthened cases. The most devoted 
affection can do little,^ if uninstructed, to fathom the 
mysteries of disease, or, to meet unexpected crimes. It needs 
to be supplemented by judgment founded on knowledge, 
and by skill derived from experience and practice. But yet 
the trained nurse cannot supersede the constant loving care 
of relations; and a careful study of these Lectures may 
enable many who might generally" find themselves painfully 
unprepared for their anxious duties to be of the greate8t4U8e 
in a sick-room, and to decide whether their helpers are acting 
up to an efficient standard. 

Mrs. Ilbert rightly urges the great importance to those 
who act as nurses of cultivating a delicate perception of the 
feelings of invalids. In a great degree, such perception is 
instinctive to persons of a sympathetic nature; but in the 
anxiety of nursing, the prepossessions and the likes and 
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dislikes of the patient are sometimes not enough considered. 
Illness induces extreme sensitiveness in body and mind to 
slight causes of disturbance, and much has bften to be 
endured by those who are* on a bed of sickness through 
unintentional annoyances, 91 * from the fussy ways of 
sincerely affectionate attendants. Nurses ought therefore to 
try to realise the effect of their actions and manners upon 
the nerves of their patients, and to promote all soothing and 
gentle influences. It is essential, as Mrs. Ilbert says, to get 
into “good sick-room habits” — to avoid whispering and un- 
necessary moving about ; to consult the patient’s desires, as 
far as possible ; to take care that everything needed is ready 
beforehand, &c., &c. The nurse cannot find it always easy 
to meet the varying phases of illness in an equable and 
cheerful spirit, particularly when slie herself feels mental 
discouragement which slie must keep secret, and physical 
fatigue to which she cannot yield. But the moral side of the 
art of nursing ought to be kept strenuously in view, and 
the sick-roorn should be regulated by patience, refinement, 
tact, and self-command. 

We understand that the proceeds of this pamphlet are 
applied in aid of the Nm^sing Home established lately at 
Simla by Mrs. Ilbert, wldcli has for its object tiie training of 
nurses and of dliaees, and which, while uuder the cbiiiitenaiice 
of Lady Dufferiii, (lepeuds mainly on piivate contribution 
for its, support. 


The Indian JCncuneer : an Illustrated Journal devoted to 
the interests of the Profession, and of the Allied 
Services ®f the Country. Vol. I. Nos. 1 to 4. Calcutta : 
W. Newman & Co., Limited. {PMkhcd fortnightly.) 

The rapid extension of railways and other public works 
in Vidia, and the consequent large increase in the numbers of 
Professional Engineers, have led to the publication of this 
Journal as an independent professional organ. Such a journal 
has long been called for, and, judging by the numbers already 
published, it richly deserves success. Similar in form to the 
English Engineering Journals, it is well printed, and the 
illustrations are excellent. The first number contains a fine 
lithographic view of the jaew St. Xavier’s College now in 
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course of erection in Calcutta, with other plans and diagrams* 
No. 3 gives a full-page lithograph of the Muir College, at 
Allahabad, which was opened by the Viceroy on the 8th of 
April. It is an imposing building, the grandest features 
of which are the tower, 200 feet high, — named after H.H, the 
Maharaja of Vizianagraiii, to wliose munificence the College 
is largely indebted, — and the lofty and beautifully decorated 
dome surmounting the examination hall. The total cost of 
the entire structure, and furnishing, is Ks. 8,89,627. No. 4 
gives a fine elevation of the same College, on a scale of 10 feet 
to 1 inch, and many other illustrations. 

The list of Indian llailways is given in No. 3, and attention 
is very properly called to the very extraordinary system 
under which they are administered. There are nearly 12,000 
miles of line open. The Editor justly remarks : 

In no other Country in the world could we find a more 
wonderful medley of methods of both making and working 
railways. We allow them to be worked direct by the fetate; 
by public companies, with or, practically, without control ; by 
Provincial (xovornments, and by Native States. We have all 
sorts and conditions of fares, rates, and methods of working ; 
the complicated goods classification is a disgrace? to any civilised 
government ; and no appeal exists, eitlur for the public or for 
railway companies, save to the Director-General of Railways — 
an official who, with a very weak and almost paltry staff, is 
Siipposed to he able to do the work of half-a-dozen men, and 
control the construction and working of the railways of a great 
empire.” 

This system, or ratjiier want of system, is .very properly 
contrasted with the policy oi the German Government, under 
which nearly the whole of the German railways not only belong 
to, but are worked either directly by the Government, or under 
very definite control. 

Among the subject very ably treated is that of “ Technical 
Education.” The writer points out that many industries 
which might be pursued with profit in India, — such as paper- 
making, soap-making, cotton and jute manufacture, and a 
score of others, — are comparatively neglected on account of 
the difficulty of obtaining skilled labour ; while many indig- 
enous arts and manufactures have fallen into decay, owing to 
the introduction of English goods at a cheaper price. He says : 

“We have created an educationa?! system which yearly turns 
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out hundreds of fairly educated Native graduates. These men 
look forward to obtaining Government service : no Government 
in the world could offer 8ervi(;e to more *thau*a percentage of 
these candidates. The disappointed ones are only too apt to 
consider that they have wasted their time, energy, and money 
to very little purpose. The}* ^disdain other occupations, and 
often become discontented and disloyal idlers, ever ready to rail 
at existing institutions. It cannot be denied that the lot of 
these men is, in many cases, liard. What means have we of 
utilising their energies ? The answer is by no means obvious. 
If, however, they had received a sound sciontihc training, sup- 
plemented by practical technical instruction, there can be no 
doubt but that they would readily find employment satisfactory 
to themselves and beneficial to the community at large.” 

Ill one number we find clever sketches, with descriptions, 
of two “ Tndiiui Native Industries” — boat-building and sugar- 
making. We know that with appliances of ihe most primitive 
nature astonishing results are often produced. In spite of 
all modern inventions, the native of India still clings fondly 
to the methods Ijanded down to him through generations ‘of 
his patient, plodding forefathers. 

Of the more scientific features of the troiirnal we can only 
say that the subjects are well chosen, and are handled by com- 
petent writers, and that the Editorials are ably written and 
independent in tone. 

Special news letters from home and foreign corres-# 
pendents form an important feature. The following items, 
abridged from the admirable Summary of Indian News” in 
the last number, are interesting indications of progress ; 

A new Cotton Mill of 10,000 spindlfes is about to be opened 
at Bombay. 

The Steam •Dye Works at Bangalore promise to be very 
successful. 

Several wealthv zemindars intend coiiatructiug a Cotton 
Mill in Vizianagrain. 

A Native (siigineer from Calcutta is .supervising the erection 
of a new palace in Nopal. 

A Weaving and Spinning MiU is about to be established 
at Aurungabad. 

The Madras School of Art supply fire-bricks as good as 
those imported, at one-third the cost. 

It is said that Gourchand Dey, a cutler at Burdwan, makes 
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penknives as good of those of Joseph Eodgers of Sheffield, and 
at a much lower price. 

The has caused the ancient water works in the city 

of Aurungabad to be restored. ^ 

The Journal should have a good circulation, in England 
as well as in India, and we heartily wish it success. 

Jas. B. Knight. 


FACTS EELATINd TO WOMEN’S WOEK IN 
THE WEST. 


The first lady surgeon qualified in Great Britain was invested 
witli the Letters Testimonial of the Irish College of Surgeons 
on June 5th, unddt the new power granted to it by its charter 
of 1885. This lady is Mrs. Mary Emily Dowson, wife of a 
gentleman who is practising as an engineer in London. She 
obtained her education at the London School of Medicine for 
Women, and produced all the evidences of study required by 
the London College of Surgeons, besides her diploma of 
L.K.Q.C.r.I. (License of the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians, Ireland), which she had already obtained. 

At the* Annual Meeting of the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women, held a few weeks ago, it was stated 
*ithat among the branches of work in which women have proved 
themselves capable are, house decoration, glass staining, de- 
signing wall-papers, cretonnes, &c., wood engraving, wood 
carving, lithography, plan drawing, type- writing, book-keeping, 
hair- dressing, and printing. Xh© Chairman, Lord Fortescue, 
bore testimony to the diligence, promptitude, and business 
capacity shown by the women employed in publjc offices. 

The Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Ser- 
vants is doing a good work. Last year over 6,000 girls were 
helped by the Society in various ways, more than 5,000 being 
provided with situations, others being boarded and lodged jrhen 
out of place, and many being helped with clothes. 

Some 40,000 young girls labour in workrooms and factories 
within one mile of the Bank of England. What, asks the Pall 
Mall Gazette j are these girls, after their long day’s work is over, 
to do with their leisure? At present they go to music-halls, 
theatres, or to the streets. A partial solution of the problem 
has been found in the institution of Girls’ Clubs. One of these 
clubs is in Greek Street, Soho; another in Finsbury Square. 
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Outgrowing their small beginnings, these clubs have now 
spacious premises, with bright, warm, cheerful rooms, where 
the girls find recreation and instruction of* the most varied kind, 
which we need hardly say are highly appreciated both by the 
girls and their parents. * 

An American lady. Miss Kate Stoneman, has been admitted 
to practise as a barrister in tfie Courts of Law, in the State 
of New York, after encountering vehement opposition. She is 
sister of the Governor of the State of California. 

A Home for Freed Women Slaves was opened in Cairo in 
J anuary, last year, under the charge of an English lady. Since 
that time 1G8 females have been received into the home. Many 
of them are Abyssinian girls, being smuggled into the country by 
Mussulman pilgrims returning from Mecca. Some have been pro- 
vided with situations as servants in the houses of Christian Syrians 
or Copts ; others are attending Miss Whateley’s Mission School. 

Queen Christina of Spain undertakes the maintenance and 
education of the children of those who perished during the 
recent tornado. 

Miss Leigh conducts a flourishing Homo in Paris, where, 
since its establishment, 5,000 women and girls have found help 
and protection. 

To the ladies of the Committee, especially to Miss Cons, the 
honorary manager, is mainly due the success of the Royal 
Victoria Coffee Hall. Formerly a music-hall of the worst 
character, it was re-opened on a temperanc^.e basi^^ with the 
view of providing lectures, concerts, and other entertainments 
for the working classes, free from the evils which prevail ijp 
ordinary music-halls. Here they can enjoy warmth, light and 
comfort, a comfortable meal, and varied amusement at a very 
small charge ; and in the course of twelve months no less than 
170,000 person^ have availed themselveg of these advantages. 

Miss Furtado Heine has for some years kept, in Paris, at 
her own expense, a dispensary, at which from four to five 
hundred children are - daily treated. She Jias now given it eprer 
to the State, having endowed it with a yearly income of £4,000. 

A German lady. Miss Marie Reinde, is conducting a daily 
newspaper in Germany with great ability and success. 

Two worthy middle-aged sisters, Fanny and Alice Jones (one 
of them a confirmed invalid), living in an almshouse in a small 
Devonshire village, give employment to some sixty poor girls 
and women in glove-making. Fanny Jones receives the cut-out 
material, instructs the workers, and despatches the gloves, when 
finished, to a London house for sale. 

Miss Emma Phipson has opened a studio for artistic wood 
carving at 5 Park Place, Upper Baker Street, N.W. 

28 
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A Society called *‘L’Union Internationale doe Amies des 
Jeiuics Filles” has been founded, perfected, and carried on by 
women. Its aim is tcf protect ^irls of all nationalities who have 
left the patefrnal roof, and are beset by any difficulties or dangers, 
to gain a living. The general lAireau is at Neuchatel (Swit- 
zerland), with branches, homes, and register offices all over 
France, in Algiers, Germany and England. 

The East London Dwellings Company entrusts the manage- 
ment of its tenants to ladies, who are able, by their personal 
influence, to attract a much more respectable class, smooth over 
many of the difficulties of life, and raise the tastes and awaken 
the aspirations of the tenants. Mrs. Leonard Courtney has 
built a block of houses iu Chelsea, which she manages in the 
same way. The system originated with Miss Octavia Hill, and 
other benevolent ladies, who saw the necessity of a better ad- 
ministration of house property among the poor, and improved 
relations between landlord and tenant. 

“The Theatrical Mission^* is one of the most interesting 
philanthropic efforts in London. Some 28,000 persons are 
members of the theatrical profession, including many little 
children and even babes. These are exposed to peculiar dfingers, 
both moral and physicol. Some twelve or thirteen years ago, a 
benevolent gentleman, Mr. Courthorpe Todd, conceived the idea 
of a mission which should furnish to its members means of 
moral and spiritual improvement, self-culture, rcfroshinent, rest, 
and recrcj^tioii. It was first located in King Street, Covent 
Garden; but the numbers who joined having outgrown the 
taccommodatiem, a new^ building, called Macroady flouse, has 
been opened in Henrietta Street. It is intended as a home, 
social club, and play-room for children and young people con- 
nected with the profession ; as a place of gathering for worship, 
rest, and education ; as,^n antidote to the deadly peril to which 
young girls and children are exposed in their artificial life of 
excitement— a life of fatigue, of long rehearsals, of late hours, 
of midnight homeward wanderings. Six thousand members 
are now inscribed on the books of the Mission. Mr. and Mrs. 
Courthorpe Todd are the active directors of this institution, and 
one thousand ladies form a staff of letter writers, who monthly 
send to chorus and ballet girls, pantomime children, and otters, 
missives of friendly counsel, and also aid in the work by personal 
conversation and by visits to their homes. Such an institution 
is deserving of the hearty support of the great public, to whose 
amusement the members of the theatrical profession, young and 
old, contribute so largely. 




M. K. 
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A VISIT TO A ZENANA^ 


A few years ago (in Western. India) I was invited by an 
Indian Chief to visit his mothei^ and wife in his zenana. I very 
readily accepted the invitation, as I talre a great interest in the 
zenana ladies ; so the time was ai)i)ointed when we should meet. 
On niy arrival at the durbar, or palaco, I was met by the Chief 
and his eldest son, and affor a few minutes’ conversation, the 
latter acicompanied mo to the ladies’ apartments, which are in 
quite a different part of the }>ujlding. I was taken through many 
a little dark ontranoe, and down • steep stops, and up again, 
until we came to a dark doorway, upon entering which I found 
^VQ wore in a small room. It was so dai k tliat I coiftd at first dis- 
tinguish nothing. The only light that could find its way into 
the apartment was through the doorway, and^as the door o]>ened 
on to a small court, surrounded on all sides by high buildings, 
I need hardly say that there was not mucli light thrown in. 
When I was able to distinguish anything, T found myself being 
M'ldcomed l)y the ladies — first by the shaking of hands, and then 
with a peculiar little cortuuouy which consists of pressing the 
backs of their hands against their temples and making the 
bones of the Iviiucklos sound by way of a sign of welcome. 
There were three chairs pla<;ed in the middle of the room, and 
I was asked to sit down on the central one. The Chief’s mother 
sat to my right and his wife to my left. I then began to loolj^ 
a little about me; and it was a most curious scone. In front, 
at my foot, were two tall candle-stands, with a small lighted 
candle in each, and the remaining space in the room was, I may 
say, crowded with attendants. There- was no furniture at all 
except the chaits and a carpet. * 

The mother being a widow, was, on that account, dressed 
very plainly in, a dark saree just like that of the attendants, 
only that hers was of a better quality. 5 could not have dis- 
tinguished her ; but the wife was most splendidly arrayed in a 
gold-bordered saree, and covered with ornaments. 

Now came the hard time for mo, as my knowledge of their 
language was very limited ; but 1 had to do the best I could, 
for there was no one to interpret for me — ^tlie son having left 
me there and gone away. The conversation very amusing, 
and groat curiosity was shown about my clothes. I was asked 
how much a yard I gave for the material, and where I bought 
it; how I did my hair, for the bettor examination of which 
I was asked to remove my hat. But my wedding-ring excited 
tho g^’eatest interest of all, and I had to teU them why I wore 

28 - 
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it. After I had explained that the wedding-ring was given in 
church, and signiiied that the wearer was a married woman, 
they described to me what thmr married ladies wore. I tried, 
by asking questions, to discover what were their aims and 
ambition in life ; but 1 could find out nothing that interested 
them except their dress and ornfiments. After a few more such 
remarks, I at length rose to leave ; the customary flowers and 
pan-snpari were handed to me, and I departed, after having 
promised to visit them again at the next opportunity. 

After taking leave of the ladies, I retraced my steps through 
the little passages ; and, oh, how fresh and pure the air seemed 
after having been sliut up in that little close room ! And my 
heart was fllled with pity for our poor sisters who are con- 
demned to such a miserable life, without aims, without air, and 
without ligM. I do not wish to imply that all zenanas are 
alike; but the one I have just described is an ordinary one, 
belonging to one of the old class of chiefs. Our more 
advanced chiefs ar^ beginning to try and improve their zenanas 
by at least giving their ladies good apartments, and consequently 
more air and light. As a rule, the rooms are most cheerless 
and bare — a bed in one corner, and perhaps a chair and a slip 
of carpet — no pretty things ; all the walls are also bare : and yet 
the other part of the palace may not only be handsomely, but 
even luxuriously furnished, in the best English style. The ladies’ 
occupations are most monotonous. There is no variety in them 
that I could discover. Every day is the same as the previous 
one. A great deal of time appears to be sj)ent in arranging 
^"he hair and in dressing and ornamenting the person, and the 
older ladies may add piijd (domestic worship) to their occupa- 
tions. I need not say that this exclusion of light and air, and 
the want of healthy occupation for the body and mind, cannot 
but have the most pernicious result ; and, as a*matter of fact, 
the zenana ladies are not healthy. Numbers die every year, 
most of them being carried off by consumption^ and it is but 
natural that the seedr of disease sown in the unhealthy life of 
the zenana get propagated from mother to jf^hild, and from 
generation to generation, until the question faces us. Are they 
and their descendants all doomed to early death — can any1;ihing 
be done to prevent it ? It is easy to say. Let in more air and 
light, and so remove the cause ; but long-established habits are 
not so easily thrown off or altered. In the meantime, the work 
of Death is going on. Medical help cannot be. given; for the 
doctors are mostly men, and cannot enter a zenana. It is there- 
fore not in the least surprising that the work inaugurated by 
the Countess of Dufferin has obtained so large a support. Hers 
is felt to be truly a great and noble work. It has struck a right 
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chord in the hearts of the natives of India, and has deservedly 
received deep and engrossing attention. It ts a great and noble 
work ; for not until medical woAen and* nurses are practically 
within reach of the inmates of the zenanas, will* our Indian 
women and their children regally have a chance of life given 
them. I wish to draw particular attention to nurses, because 
I think that they are very necessary as auxiliaries to lady 
doctors — the zenana attendants being, as a rule, very incapable 
in the sick-room. They have no idea of making the patients 
easy and comfortable. Instead of soothing their patients, they 
tell them all sorts of horrible stories of others who have 
suffered from the same complaint and have died. Then the 
poor little children, and the dreadfij mortality among them! 
It requires no effort of imagination to understand that the 
ladies, with their very limited education, know little as to how 
to bring up a child. If it is strong, then perhaps it is able to 
endure the want of care and the bad feeding, and to live in 
spite of these adverse conditions ; but if dedicate, it succumbs. 
1 do not wish to say that our native ladies are not fond mothers ; 
for so they are, and they would do anything for their little ones^ 
But their bad way of bringing up children is due to ignorance. 
It is a rare thing to see young Indian children merry little 
laughing creatures like the English children; they look as if 
there was no childhood in them. 

AL[f!E M. Tuukiiud. 


The following observations strike us on seeing Mrs. Turkhud’s 
notes on “ A Visit to a Zenana’^ : 

The remarks of Mrs. Tnrkliud evidently apply only to the 
zenana life am^ng the ladies of the Natij^o rrinces, among Avhom 
she has so great an opportunity of moving. For, in Western 
India, there is no zenana among the upper middle classes (except 
among the Mbhammedans) as in Bengqjl and other parts of 
India. The occupations of the ladies visited by Mrs. Turkhud 
cannot, from the nature of things, be of any varied sort. 
Domestic management would, most certainly, not be one of 
these, because there are servants and attendants in plenty to see 
to it. But it is wonderful how energetic these ladies can be, 
and how able and full of resources in managing the States, if 
they find themselves at any time in the position of guardians to a 
minor Chief. At times, even while the Chief is exercising his 
authority, thoy find it possible to lead and guide his actions. 
And though, through want of knowledge of the world, caused 
by their secluded lives, they may, and probably do*, commit 
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mistakes, still that fact does not disprove what we say. It only 
proves the necessity that exists to put them in possession of 
better knowledge about the surrounding world, so that they 
may avoid making these mistakes. And who are so fit to do 
this work as sympathetic English tladies stationed out in India 
with their husbands or brothers ? 

Mrs. Turkhud writes about tfie monotony of the zenana life, 
and the want of higher aims and aspirations among her class of 
zenana ladies. We grant that, as a rule, it is so ; and it may, 
and ought to bo, mended. But are there no other ladies in India, 
who also can be said to be suffering from the same complaint? 
The life of an ordinary Englishwoman out there is more or less 
wasted, and her daily life something like this : In the morn- 
ing, on getting up, perhaps a ride, walk, or some games of 
Badminton, then home for bath and breakfast ; then perhaps an 
hour or so in copying the butler’s accounts and correspondence ; 
now the midday visitors may be expected, so an attitude of 
expectancy in the drawing-room, wdth a novel from the Station 
library ; after this, at about two o’clock, a siesta, from which 
the memsa’b gets up for her five o’clock tea, and to drive to the 
band-stand, or to play tennis, or some such social gathering, till 
night sets in, when dinner, a little touch on the piano, and so to 
bed,^ Wo do not mean to say that all spend their lives so use- 
lessly. There are, indeed, grand exceptions, wliich stand out in 
bold relief against all this background of useless frivolity. 
Such wom^n are cherished and loved by aU who come in contact 
with tliem. But what wo do mean to say is, that Englishwomen 
flight do a great deal of useful work out in India if they tried. 
They must, first of all, acquire a knowledge of some vernacular 
language. We Jwir heard ignorance of any vernacular, even 
after many years’ stay in India, made subject of a boast. It 
should rather be that a gertain amount of shame, should be felt, 
if some such knowledge bo not' acquired after, say, three years’ 
residence. Certainly, no one would expect that this knowledge 
should be perfect ; but, at all events, there shouM be enough of 
it to enable English ladies to carry on a general conversation 
■with Native ladies. And it is only after the acquisition of this 
that an Englishwoman can begin to make herself useful, and so 
break the e7inui of an up-country Station, from which mn^i, as 
a rule, she suffers to so great an extent, and from which she 
hungers to escape by agitating about getting uj) balls, picnics, &c. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We do not- wish to find fault 
with recreations and relaxations. By all means let there be 
rides, drives, balls, picnics, &c. ; but let these not be made the 
main objects, instead of being taken up as the subordinate part in 
life, with the object of supplying a healthy relaxation. 
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It would, most probably, be urged that the .climate is so much 
against the sort of life indicated here that many English women 
would not be able tcf stand the •strain, Ifut wbuld break down 
completely. Again that poor climate ! What do those few say 
who have tried the experimeift ? It is, 'no doubt, possible to do 
too much of even a good things but to do nothing at all for fear 
of doing too much is rather curious. Wo do believe that if 
Englishwomen in India wore to interest themselves a little more 
about their Indian sisters, to think of them with B3"mpathy and 
affection, to hold out the hand of friendship and love to them, 
and in visiting Native ladies were to drop a little of the conscious- 
ness of their high position as the wives or daughters of some 
Government official, whose visit is ^supposed to confer some 
high honour on the recipient of it ; if they would instead simply 
put aside all such nonsense which partakes neither of womanly 
dignity nor sweetness, and go as from one sister’s house to that 
of another who is in sore need of her help, they will find that 
Native ladies, on their part, will not be slow*to respond, but will 
in return give a hundred-fold for what they receive, and would/- 
love and respect them as the}" would never oven dream them 
capable of : and we feel sure that by the simple means of carry- 
ing honest love and affection into Indian households, English- 
women would do more to reform Native society and to consolidate 
the Empire than any number of statesmen can. Englishwomen 
leading such lives in India there have been and are still to be 
found out there, but they are far too few. We want more. 
While we can now count them by units, we want to count them 
by thousands ; and we want every ^ yes, every Englishwoman ouf 
there to help in the good work as far as she is able to render 
such help, and thus, while saving herself from herself, do the 
noble work of elevating her Native sifters. 

• . M. A. T. 

FOLKLOEE IN WESTEEN INDIA. 

(From Hie Indian Antigmry^ edited by Capt. Temple.) 

• ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

The Two Thags and the Eavariya.* 

By PuTLiBAX P. H. Wadi A. 

There were two ihags (robbers by profession) who hai spent 
a great part of their lives in robbing and eheating their simple 
neighbours; but at last there ^came a time when they found that 

* A weaver of the broad tape used for beadsteads. 
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there was no more scope for the exercise of their talents in their 
native village, so they resolved upon going out to seek fresh 
fields and pastures new. The^ set out at once, and after a long 
journej came to a city, on the outskirts of which they saw a poor 
Bavarlya, sitting near a wretched hut weaving hi^ pattt'* 

Tell us, brother,” said they^^ approaching him with a look of 
pity, ^^how it is that you do not live in the city, and prefer a 
wretehed hovel in this solitary place to the fine houses there?” 

<< I am too poor,” replied the man, ^‘to afford to rent a house 
in the city, and there is no one there that is generous enough 
to accommodate me for nothing; so I sit here all day doing my 
work, and when night comes 1 go and sleep under the roof 
I have made myself. And,” he added, I make my living out 
of an and or two that I manage to earn by selling the two or 
three yards of patit I weave every day.”. 

‘‘ We really pity your lot, my man,” said the tha^Sy “and 
henceforward shall be your best friends. Come, now, get up 
and follow us to the riverside, where we shall give you a suit of 
sdothes to put on in place of the wretched garments you now 
wear.” 

The Eavarijii got up and followed them, rejoicing greatly at 
so much notice being taken of a poor man like himself by 
persons so much above him in life, as he thought the tJtaga to 
be ; for they were decently dressed and looked quite respectable. 
When they arrived at the riverside, the thags bade the weaver 
get his he^ and his overgrown beard shaved and wash himself 
in the stream. After he had done all this, they gave him a suit 
8f clothes to wear, which he joyfully put on, while the two 
men said to him: “Go now and attend to your work, but 
be always ready to render us whatever service we may require 
of you.” 

“ Very well, f answered the poor man, and returned 

towards his hut, while the two thags went on towards the city. 
Entering it, they wandered about for some time, watching for 
an opportunity of, practising their vile art upon some poor 
victim, when they heard that the king of the country, who 
had a beautiful daughter, was looking out for some great prince 
as a husband for her. This put an idea in the heads of^ t}ie 
thagsy and they instantly retraced their steps to the hut of the 
Eavariya, whom they found hard at work at his pdtti. They 
bade him get^ up and follow them immediately, and the poor 
weaver; true to his promise, obeyed them. 

* The tape woven by R&variy^. 

+ XrvV. father and mother, but really an expression of respect — ^patron 
or protector. * 
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When they came to a secluded place, the two men dressed 
the Ravariya in gold-embroidored garments and jewels, and 
getting a litter from the city, made him lie in*it in the position 
of a sick man, bidding him neither to stir out of itf ior to utter 
a single syllable without theh* permission. They then ordered 
the bearers to carry the litter towards the city, and they them- 
selves walked one on each side of it waving chamrk.* They 
also hired every man and animal they could pick up on the 
road, till they had a respectable following of attendants, horses, 
and ponies. 

They went on thus with a great show of pomp and parade 
till they reached one of the palaces of the king, when in a per- 
emptory tone they ordered the gate-keeper to open the gate and 
give them ingress. The gate-keeper, however, refused to obey 
them, whereupon one of the thags^ making a great show of 
authority, cried out: ^^What! Is our Raja Sahib to wait till 
this wretched gate-keeper makes up his mind to open the gate ? 
Not for worlds ! So, fall on my men, and break open the gates, 
•that we may get in.’* The men made towards the gate with 
what sticks and staves they had for arms, and the poor gate- 
keeper, thinking them to be in earnest, opened the gates wide 
in great fright. The thags and their followers entered the palace 
with a great deal of noise and bustle, while the poor gate-keeper 
ran full speed to apprise the king, his master, of the advent of 
some great prince, with a formidable retinue, in the city, and to 
tell him how his men had taken forcible possession o&the palace. 
The king forthwith sent his minister to inquire of the new comers 
who they were, .and what had pleased the great prince to visit 
.his territories. 

The minister went accordingly, and begged admittance at 
the palace gates, but they refused to Jet him in. After making 
him wait outside for some time, one of the thags came out to 
meet him, whom the minister requested to usher him into the 
presence of the prince ; but the thag^ assuming an air of dignity, 
replied: ‘^No,*no! wo are not going to trouble our great Ruj4 
by taking you into his presence ; for he is ill, and requires quiet 
and rest. Go you, therefore, on your way.” 

The minister thereupon inquired of the thag whose son the 
prince was, and what was the object of his visit to the country* 

“ Oh ! he is the son of that great monarch,” he replied, 
”who levies tribute on your master, and is come here for a 
change of air, in order to recruit his health, and does not, 
therefore, care to be disturbed either by you or by your master.’* 

The minister had therefore no alternative but to leave the 
palace, and he straightway returned to his master and acquainted 

* Whisks made of yaks’ tails : a universal sign of royalty in India. 
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him with the very cold reception he had met with at the hands 
of the strange prince’s attendants. The king attributed this to 
his having omitt^ to feend thd prince presents worthy of him ; 
and so he ^ot ready five trays full of asharfU* and bade the 
minister go once more to the priifto, and present them to him 
with his compliments, after institjiting inquiries after his health. 
The king also instructed his minister to learn from the prince 
whether he was unmarried, and if he would do him the honour 
to accept the hand of his daughter in marriage. 

The minister obeyed his royal master, and repaired to the 
residence of the strange Raju, accompanied by five men bearing 
the presents. This time, however, he obtained admittance into 
the palace without much trouble ; so, going up to the thagsy he 
asked them to present him to their prince, that he might lay at 
his highness’s feet the presents his master had sent for him.'* 
The eyes of the thags glistened when the treasures were dis- 
played . to them ; but thinking tliat if they held out a little 
longer they would ffat more out of the credulous king, they said 
to the minister : ‘‘Return home with your treasures, brother;* 
the Raja Sahib is too ill to see you. Besides, he wants none of 
your presents, and would never accept them ; for what lacks he 
in his father’s treasury ? ” 

The minister, however, begged so hard to be presented to 
the prince, — promising that if it did not please his highness to 
accept the presents he would withdraw with them, — that the 
t/iaga yielded to his entreaties, and told him to wait awhile till they 
went and obtained their royal master’s permission. Going to 
l^e Ravariya, they instructed him how to act when they brought 
the minister into the room. “ Mind j^ou do not answer a single . 
question of his,” said they; “but after he has put a great 
many to you, utter only a long Mn-f in response. And when he 
begs of you to accept the gifts he has brought, i do not make 
any 'reply to him. If, however, he still goes on im^doring you 
to accept them, and wiU not withdraw from your presence, you 
can cry out, as if tired, of importunities, ‘ Away with them ! ’ 

and immediately make a pretence of going to sleep.” 

They then ushered the minister into the mock prince’s pre- 
sence, who commenced inquiring after his health ; but the sham 
Raja 8uhib did not condescend to utter a single syllable in reply. 
He then begged the prince’s acceptance of the presents his 
tributary had sent him ; but even then .the great man made no 
reply. At last, however, as if his patience had been completely 
exhausted, he cried out,. “ Away with them ! ” and in a moment 

* A gold coin, value about thirty slullings. 

# 

+ t.e., yes. 
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the two thag% turned the minister and the bearers of presents 
out of the room. The minister returned homewards, greatly 
disappointed at not having had ail opportfinity^f mentioning to 
the foreign prince the proposal of marnage. • 

When the king found thatdiis presents had not been accepted, 
he began to fear that the great prince would slip through his 
fingers, and baulk him of his expectations of having him as his 
son-in-law ; so he despatched the minister to him once more, 
with still costlier presents. The eyes of the two thags sparkled 
with delight at sight of the treasure, but, being consummate 
hypocrites, they still mado a pretence of not caring for them. 
At the minister’s request, they went to the "Ravariya under 
pretext of asking his permission for the minister to enter his 

E ience, and said to him : When the minister speaks to you, 
avo yourself as you did the other day, and when he has 
begged very hard of you to accept the presents, simply say, 

‘ Now keep them, and have done with it.’ ” 

Having thus tutored the mock prince, they took the minister 
and his presents into the room where he lay in bed, and right well 
did he act his part ; and when, at the conclusion of it, he said, 
Now keep them, and have done with it,” the ihag% ordered the' 
bearers to put down their costly loads at his highness’s feet and 
withdraw. Taking leave of the prince with a low bow, the 
minister w'ent out of tlie room with one of the ihaga^ while the 
other stood waving a chamrl over the ItiivariyiVs person. 

**Is his highness unmarried?” inquired the minister of 
his companion when out of hearing of the Euvarlyu. 

Yes,” replied he. • 

Oan you then persuade him to honour my master by 
marrying his daughter? He will give her a large dowry, 
and ■” 

**No, no,” interrupted the thag ; not entertain such an 
idea for a moment. Ho is too great a man to marry your 
master’s daughter ; and besides, he is ill, and not likely to think 
of matrimony ftt present.” , 

“But there is no harm in asking his will,” argued the 
minister ; and he pressed the thag so hard that at last he got 
that worthy to promise to broach the subject to the prince at 
the first opportunity, and to let him know his highnesses will as 
early as possible. 

In a few' days the king received intimation through the 
minister that the great prince had been pleased to accept the 
offer of the hand of his daughter, and would be glad if the 
nuptials were solemnised at an early date. At this there were 
great rejoicings in the city, and preparations for the approaching 
wedding went on for some days. The king placed a large palace 
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at the disposal of his son-in-law, and soon after celebrated the 
wedding of the Eavariyu and the. princess with great pomp. 

After the wedver was fairly installed in the palace with his 
royal wife, *the two thag»^ fearing the chances of exposure, 
thought it high time that they shcfldd take their departure from 
the city. So they dismissed their attendants, and under 
pretence of returning to the court of the bridegroom’s father, 
they took their leave of the princess and her Eavarlya husband, 
and left the city, taking care, however, to carry away with them 
all the costly presents, &c., they had received for the mock prince 
from the bride’s father. When parting, they did not forget to 
impress upon the Eavariya the necessity of his keeping himself 
well on his guard, so that there might be no exposure of the 
terrible swindle they ha4 practised upon the king. 

Some time after they had departed, it so happened that one 
evening, when the princess was sitting on an open balcony with 
her lord, she expressed her desire to play a game of chaupur^ 
with him by the light of the moon that was shining brightly at 
the time ; but the Eavariya, whe had never played the game in 
his life, exclaimed, ** What! play a game of c/iaupur, you foolish 
woman ! I would rather weave a few yards of sitting 

here under such a bright moon.” 

The poor woman was struck dumb at these words, which 
revealed to her what her husband was, and could not utter a 
word in reply. She instantly withdrew into the palace, and 
from that moment ceased to have any intercourse with him. 
She remained thus estranged from him so long that life in the 
ftalace became insupportable to him ; and one night he quietly 
slipped away, and, betaking himself to his hut in the jangle, 
resumed his old profession of weaving pattU, 

After the lapse of a frw years, the two thag% began to be 
curious to know how the Eavariya was enjoying his high estate, 
and whether he was living or dead. So they journeyed once 
more to the city in which they had left him. When they came 
to the place where . th^y had first found him, they were greatly 
surprised to s^e him sitting there working away at his patt\^ as 
of old. On their inquiring of him the reason of his leaving 
the palace, he related in detail the conversation he had 
with his wife on that bright moonlight night ; how it had led 
to his real position in life being known ; how she ha4 discarded 
him ever afterwards ; and how, fearing for his head in case the 
king came to hear of it, he had run away from his wife, and 
had once more taken to his old profession of pat{\ weaving. 

Never mind what has happened, but come with us once more 

* A game played by moving men on a kind of chessboard according to 
the throws of a kind of dice. In all folklore this is a “royal” game. 
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to where we take you,” said the thagB^ ‘‘and we shall make it 
all right for you. So saying, they took him to the riverside 
and gave him a string of beads, bidding him td continue sitting 
there telling his beads till he was sent for by his wife. 

They then left him, and, purchasing some ghi and gut from 
the idadr, mixed them together- One of the tlrngn covered his 
body with this composition, and the other got a litter and placed 
his besmeared companion in it. He then dressed himself in 
woman’s clothes, and, adorning his person with rich jewels, 
transformed himself into a very good-looking young woman* 
Ordering the litter to be carried towards the city, he walked 
alongside of chanvrt in hand, warding off the flies that sought 
to reach the gM and gut with which his companion was covered. 
On the way he hired three or four men as attendants, and thus 
they all walked on until they came in sight of the psilace the 
Bavarlya had deserted. Ordering the litter to be set down on 
a spot well overlooked by one of the windows of the palace, he 
set some of the hirelings to cook their food and do such other 
work for them. 

By-and-by, the princess, on coming to know that a woman, 
with an invalid in a litter, had put up near her palace, went up 
to the window to have a look at them. Seeing a beautiful 
woman, well dressed and decked with ornaments, attending to 
the wants of the occupant of the litter, she naturally inquired 
of the mock woman who she was and w^hat ailed the person she 
was nursing. The disguised thag replied, as though he were a 
woman, that she was a traveller who had broken her journey 
there, and the person she nursed was suffering from leprosy? 
The lady further inquired what relation the leper was to her j 
to which she replied that he was her husband. 

“ That loathsome leper your husbapd ?” sneered the princess, 
with her nose in the air. “ And you ase nursing him ? ” 

“ Oh, despise not my poor husband!” cried the transformed 
thag^ pretending to be hurt by the words of the princess: 
“where does i woman seek for happinei^ but in her husband, 
her lord, her master ? He has been suffering ever so long from 
this foul disease, and I have been travelling about with him 
from country to country, vainly hoping that he would profit by 
change of climate; and at last, finding this place cool and 
pleasant, I have halted here, and by your Hnd permission 
shall stay here for a week or so. Is a woman to desert her hus- 
band because he is a leper ? Oh no, not for worlds I I have 
always thought it my duty to serve and nurse my sick husband, 
however wearisome the task might be.” 

When the princess heard all this, it brought thoughts of her 
* Ght is boiled butter ; r/te/ is a coarse unrefined sugan 
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own husband into her mind, and she began to reflect upon her 
conduct in deserting Jjtim merply because he happened to be a 
Biivarlyri by, trade, whilst that rich and beautiful woman, as she 
took the thag to be, nursed and ministered to the wants of her 
husband although he was a filthy lepcir. The more the prin- 
cess pondered over this incident^the more she felt how heartless 
had been her conduct towards her husband; till at last she 
despatched her horsemen to find him out and exhort him to 
return to her immediately. In the meantinie, she intimated to 
the ihagis that she had no objection to their staying where they 
were as long as they pleased. The horsemen found the BavariyA. 
sitting by the riverside telling his beads, just as the thagfi had 
left him, and succeeded in persuading him to return to his wife. 

A day or two later, the tlmg who j)layod the part of a woman 
requested the princess to lend him some ten thofisand rupees, 
promising to return them when remittances arrived from his 
country. In her great joy at the restoration of her husband to 
her, and knowing that she was in some measure indebted to 
the leper’s wife for the haj)py event, the princess hesitated not 
to give the loan asked for. That very night the tlmg^ quietly 
decamped from the city, and washed off their assumed forms at 
the first river that came in their way. 

The Ravariyu and his wife henceforward lived in peace and 
happiness ; and the thags also turned over a new leaf, and were 
reformed characters ever afterwards ! 


THE ARYA SAMAJ AND. ITS FOUNDER. 


It is a well known fact, that the pure Aryan religion em- 
bodied in the Ved-as haS long been in course of® decay, having 
been mostly, if not wholly and completely, lost sight of in the 
prevailing ignorance, superstition, and prejudice. Misery and 
corruption were the ntitural results of this darkness. With the 
decay of religion, which was the main guiding principle of the 
Aryan life, influencing alike their social, political, and fnoral 
state, the ruin of the Aryans in Aryavarta (India) was complete. 
The evils produced in social life were Suttee, prohibition of widow 
marriage, infant marriage, &c., &c, ; in political life, the loss of 
freedom, in splitting of one race into numerous different sects 
and classes, which led to disunion and decay of nationality. 
Morally, this decay made the people fear man more than God, 
and do things contrary to their convictions. In other words, it 
called into being a class of moral cowards. Thus the perplexed 
minds of the people, cut adrift from the pure and true stream 
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of religion, wandered vaguely through the mazes of philosophy 
and Pantheism, and stooped so low as to jestablish a representa- 
tive system of worship, hy creating out of their. prolific and 
fertile imaginati^m. an elaborate mythology, giving strange 
shapes to the different powets of Nature. Thus, they repre- 
sented Tlim whom the Vedas cail Kirdhdr, or, having no known 
form ; 8wrh hiyapah^ the All-pervading ; and Nirgun^ i,e. without 
such attributes as can fully be comprehended by the limited 
human intellect, by three strange beings, wholly unlike man or 
angels, and called them Bralmaj the Creator; Plslmu, the l*re- 
server ; and Shiva, the Destroy w. This trinity is nowhere to be 
found in the Vedas, except that llrahma, the Creator, may represent 
the Great One. And, strange to say, the worship of Brahma is 
almost Tinkiiowu in the present system of so-called idol worship. 
Vishnu and his various' incarnations, together with his wives, 
and Sliiva, in his fantastic shapes, and his wife Durga — some- 
times the most charming of all mankind, and at other times the 
fiercest and the most ferocious being, destroying the wicked in the 
horrible form of Kali, — occupy the most prominent place. I do 
not deny that all these symbols have a deep significance, and 
represent the different phenomena of Nature, from the love- 
liest and Bublimest to the ugliest and most pernicious (such as 
voh^anic eruptions). But the sublime theology of the Vedas wns 
exchanged by the benighted people and selfish priesthood for 
human nature and worship. 

The late Raja Ram Jilohan Roy, whose remains rest at 
Bristol, was the first, after Sankara-charya, to discover this. Ha 
protested veliomently against the prevailing evils, and tried to 
reform the people. As regards Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s religious 
views, 1 quote from Professor Max Midler : He never became 
a Mohammedan, he never became a Christian, but he remained 
to the end a Brahman, a believer in the Veda, and in the one 
God, who, as he maintained,, had been revealed in the Veda^ 
and especially ^n the Vedanta, long before He revealed Himself 
in the BlhU or in the KoranV lint tlnr Raja, unfortunately, 
did not live long to carry his ideas into practice ; although his 
coming over to Hugland, and his death at Bristol, made the 
British public more acquainted with his name than with the 
name of one whom many consider a still greater man — a true and 
devoted patriot, and an incarnation of all the virtues that a man 
can possess — whose profound knowledge, undaunted courage and 
. perseverance, w^orked wonders for the regeneration of Hindoo 
society. This w'as the late deeply-lamented Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, who devoted his whole life, like Buddha, from his 
early childhood, to the study of Sanskrit literature. He went 
through all the different sacred books of numerous sects (no 
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doubt a gigantic task to perform). After examining all these 
books, together with- the translations of the B%bU and ATorara, > 
and restorin|r the*' original Yedic grammar from a manuscript ^ he 
applied himself diligently to the study of the Vedas, These, 
as admitted by all the Aryans^ w^ose opinion is conhrmed by 
the modem philological and antiquarian researches, are the 
most ancient and earliest monuments of the Aryan wisdom, and 
are looked upon by all the Hindoos in the same light as the 
Bible is by all the .Christians and the Koraat by all tlm Moham- 
medans. Imagine what would become of Christianity if the 
Bible were lost, and of Islam if the Koran were inaccessible! 
The Vedas^ to the masses, and even to the most educated pundits, 
were a sealed book. Nay more, the selhsh priesthood tried to * 
exclude all others except the Brahmans from reading the Vedas. 
It was not difficult to invent stories and traditions to this effect. 
Nay, the priests went a step further : they tried to reconcile the 
Vedic text with the prevailing absurdities found in the Puranas. 
They distorted the* text and meaning as much as they could 
without altering it altogether. Any one who is acquainted with 
the history of the decay of any religion will have no difficulty 
in understanding this. The Christian religion during the Dark 
Ages will furnish us with the nearest paraUel. 

However, the time came when tjiese deceptions were to be 
exposed, and once more the Vedic lore, the noble patrimony of 
the Aryans, was to be restored to its original and primeval 
sublimity.’* The great restorer of this patrimony was the late 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati. He saw the pressing need of 
fiieseminating the Yedic knowledge among the masses, and 
taking off the seal which a selffsh priesthood had put upon it. 
He spent about fifty years of his life as a devotee, living the 
purest life imaginable, and studying Sanskrit. Fully convinced 
of the superiority of Ytdic knowledge and theology, he came 
forward boldly, with the torch of Beason in one hand and the 
copy of the Vedas in the other. He went from place to place, 
requesting all the Brahmans who had any pretensions to the 
Yedic knowledge to discuss the text with him. His ideas 
clashing with the long-established prejudices and deep-rooted 
superstitions of the country, which habit and custom had made 
inffisputable, raised a fearful storm. He was mocked, ridiculed, 
abused, and even illtreated, by almost all ; but he stood calmly 
and coolly watching the storm, like an invincible hero against 
an army of dangerous foes. Still he persisted in his object, 
and truth soon made itself felt. Breaking the panoply of pre- 
judice, it penetrated to the hearts of the people. Gradually the 
advanced class of the Hindoos began to rally round his banner. 
The fearful opposition with which he met spread fast his fame. 
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He found himself, in a surprisingly short time, surrounded by 
thousands and thousands of admirers. To his vast learning of 
Sanskrit he added a dignified if anner. ' His*presenoe inspired 
respect. In person he was unlike the present feeble Aryans^ 
and resembled those ancient Aryans of whom we read in the 
Ramayana and Mahdbharata. .At first he used clothes very 
sparingly, after the fashion of the ancient Sages or Bishies ; 
but when he found that he was sought after by people, had 
to go into society, and was often asked by the Christian misr 
sionaries and others to discuss religion with them, he immediately 
adopted a suitable garment, by which he practically showed that 
he was no believer in those who wore Bhagwan clothes, dyed 
and cut in a certain fashion, as in these days some devotees have 
begun to do. 

The Arya Samajes, which now count by hundreds and have 
spread all over India, owe their origin to the same Maharishi 
S. Dayanand Saraswati, and will remain everlastingly as the. 
living monuments of his sacred memory. * 

The following are the Ten Principles of these Samajes, 
translated from Basha into English by my esteemed brother, 
L. Lakshmi Narayana, Hon. Secretary to the Arya Samaj, 
London : — 

On Pktnciples of the Auya Samaj. 

1. God is the source of all true knowledge and of everything known 
by it. 

2. God is the soul of truth and happiness, infinite, omnipotent, just, 
merciful, self-existing, omniscient, unchangeable, eternal, incomparable, 
all-supporting, all-pervading, the ruler of all, the immutable, immortal, 
fearless, holy, and maker of the universe. To Him alone worship is due. 

3. The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the sacred 
duty of all the Aryans to study, teach, and recite them. 

4. Every one must always be ready to acco;|^t truth and reject untruth* 

5. The desire to follow truth and right should be the mainspring of our 
conduct. 

6. To elevate the world spiritually and materially is the chief object of 

this Society. • 

7. We ought to love all and give every one his due. 

8. We ought to eradicate ignorance and propagate knowledge. 

9. ^o one should remain contented with his personal wellbeing ; but 
every one should seek for it in the wellbeing of all. 

10. Strict adherence to the rules of society in public matters, and 
perfect liberty of action in private matters, should be the guiding principle 
of all mankind. 

" Such became the sanctity of Swami Dayanand’s person, that 
every place where he once passed has an Arya Samaj, and new 
Samajes are gradually and abundantly being formed at different 
places in India. 


29 
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As we Lave found that most of us who have coma from the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab, and are now in London, 
either already belong to the Arya Samaj or have long .been the 
silent observers and admirers of its working and founder, we 
have started a Samaj here on th^ self-same Ten Principles as 
mentioned before. Our Samaj is by no means sectarian ; nor 
has it anything to do with religious controversy. The Yedic 
reli^oii, or whatever has been revealed in the Vedas, belongs 
equally to all mankind, and all are invited like brethren to share 
finely in it, without any distinction of caste, creed, and colour. 

Although the original idea of Eaja Pam Mohan Boy, the 
predecessor of Swami Dayanand Soraswati, was identically the 
same in reforming Indian society as that of the latter, still, 
unfortunately, there has arisen some misunderstanding between 
their followers, or the two Samajes, in certain parts of India. 

Brahmo Samaj literally means the Spiritual Society ; Arya 
Samaj means the Communion of all the ^yas, or the society to 
which all the Aryas (virtuous people) belong. If we care to 
examine for ourselves, we shall find that Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati and Baja Bam Mohan Boy took their stand on iden- 
tically the same authority. Max Muller says : Bam Mohan 
Boy took his stand on the Veda as the true Bible of India. 
The Vedas, he declared, sanctioned no idolatry, taught mono- 
theism, ignored' caste, prohibited the burning of widows,*’ &c. 

We think the source of the difference between the Arya 
and Brahivo Samajes is, that the Brahmo Samajes, or the 
followers of Baja Bam Mohan Boy, have adopted a less national 
method of .reformation than that proposed by their founder. ^ 

The best and the greatest undertaking of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati was the translation of the V^as into Hindi Basha, 
a spoken and easily understood language of the country. This 
noble work was never attempted by apy reformer of 

India ; but, to our deep sorrow and regret, he did not live to 
finish it. He translated the Vedas according to the must ancient 
and authentic commeqtaries, quoting for every Explanation he 
gave of the text several different indisputable authorities, 
whom the people in a perverse age of ignorance had almost 
forgotten. This was the result of his various learning, patient 
researches, and unwearied diligence. This great reformer died 
in 1883 , deeply mourned and lamented by almost all the 
Indians, on the sacred annual festival of De^ Malka., 

Boshan Lal, B.A., 

A Mernber of Arya Samaji Londont 

* The Brahmo Samaj has no doubt broken more with old customs than 
the Arya Samaj, but we do not think that the explanation given above 
indicates the reason for thU procedure. 
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VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS. 

Several visits have lately be*en arranged, in connection with 
the National Indian Association, to places of public interest in 
London and useful institutions. 

On May 29th, a large party of Indian gentlemen were con- 
ducted over St. Paul’s Cathedral by Rev. Canon Gregory. They 
were first taken to the Crypt, which by its massive vaultihg sup- 
ports the church, and contains the tombs of many distinguished 
men, including that of the architect, Sir Christopher Wren. 
Canon Gregory next led the party into the large and stately 
Cathedral itself, pointing out the various monuments, some of 
which — as that of the Duke of Wellington-r-ar© in memory of 
statesmen and generals associated with India. After seeing the 
old library, where some curious manuscripts and autographs 
were inspected, they ascended to a circular gallery round the 
lower part of the immense dome. This gallery is called the 
whispering gallery,” because, owing to some peculiarity of 
construction, a whisper pronounced at any part of it can be 
heard by those who listen with the ear against the wall on the 
opposite side. The party finally ascended a winding narrow 
staircase to the top of the dome, and from there had an exten- 
sive view over London and the river Thames, looking downs 
upon the sti'eets and houses from a very great height. Descend- 
ing again into the church, the organ was heard, as the afternoon 
service was about to commence. 

• 

With a view of giving Indian gentlemen an opportunity of 
becoming more intimately acquainted with, and taking a 
more practical §.nd intelligent interest in electric lighting, two 
parties were formed on the 17th May and the 1st June, at 
the instance of a gentleman now a member of the Association, 
and formerly for many years in the Indian Government Tele- 
graph Department. The visitors were taken to the Savoy 
Theatre and the Royal Hotel, Blackfriars, both of which places 
have for some time past been lit up by electric lights, supplied 
by Messrs. Siemens Bros, and Co. All expressed themselves as 
very much interested and highly pleased with all they saw and 
heard ; especially appreciating the marked lowness of the tem- 
perature in the Savoy Theatre, as compared with other similar 
places. In another place (page 357) will be found a ahort 
article on electric lighting. 

29 ♦ 
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On June 8tli| a visit was paid to one of the Sbhools of 
the School Boar^ of XK>ndon, ;Linder the kind guidance of Mr. 
Pilcher, one^of the Managers of the School, and formerly a 
member of the Board. The various Departments, which in all 
contain 700 children, were seen at* work; and the visitors were 
surprised at the ready answem of the children, and their 
intelligence and discipline. * 

The Printing and Publishing Works of Messrs. Oassell, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, were visited on June l7th by 
a large party. Full and interesting explanations were kindly 
given by gentlemen connected with the firm of the various pro- 
cesses of printing, electrotyping, stereotyping, wood-engraving, 
&c., carried on in the large premises, where 1,100 workpeople 
are in constant employment. The arrangements connected with 
colour-lithography attracted special attention ; and the visitors 
were greatly interested in the various kinds of machinery 
employed, by mean^ of which books of marvellous excellence 
can be offered to the public at a very low price. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Maharaja of Indore, Tuckaji Eao Holkar, who had for 
some time* been in a critical state of health, died at his capital 
<jjx Thursday, June 17th. He leaves two sons, the elder of 
whom> Shivaji Bao Holkar, succeeds him. 

The death of the Maharaja of Gwalior, Jyajee Scindiah, has 
also taken place after a loqg illness. He is succeeded by a son, 
bom in 1880. » , • 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the new Muir College at 
Allahabad on 'April 8th, unveiling on the occasioi;! a statue of 
Sir William Muir. Lord Dufferin referred in his speech to the 
great exertions made by Sir William Muir for the educational 
needs of the community amongst whom ho laboured, and the 
wisdom, vigour, and success with which he succeeded in supplying 
them ; and expressed his pleasure at the liberality by which the 
fund for raising an appropriate building for the institution had 
been supported by the M^araja of Yizianagram, the Nawab of 
Bampur, and many other noblemen and gentlemen. His Excel- 
lency made some observations on the great importance of the 
opening out of new careers to the many promising students of 
the Indian Colleges. He considered that the exertions of the 
Government and of the community at large should principally 
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directed to" providing opportunities for technical education; and 
that when such training is more extensively followed, a great 
number of honourable careers will Ido accessible, *to tlys advantage 
of the students themselves and of their country. 

A large and very suocess^I Conversazione was held in the 
Mayo Hall, Allahabad, on the following evening, mainly com- 
posetl of representatives of the educated community. 

On Her Majesty’s birthday, Nawab Khwaja Abdul Ohani 
Meeah, of Dacca, C.S.I., received the honour of being appointed 
Knight Commander ,of the Order of the Star of India. Mr. 
Luchman Das Seth, of Muttra,, and Rao Bahadur Eanchonlal 
Chotalal, of Ahmedabad, had the honour of being appointed 
Companioi^ of the Order of the Indian Empire. 

The prize of Rs. 2,000, for the best design of the Punjab 
Chiefs’ College to be established at Lahore has been divided 
between the Mayo School of Art, Lahore, and Colonel Jacob, of 
Ajmere, to whom Rs. 500 in addition has *been offered if he 
will furnish the complete working plans on the School of Art 
design. The building will cost 3 lakhs. Sir Charles Aitchison 
has subscribed Rs. 1,000 towards the College ; and, among other 
contributors, Lala Sri Kishendas, a banker of Delhi, has also 
given Rs. 1,000. 

The death is announced of Mr. Cummoo Sulliman, who 
founded the Dispensary for Women and Children at Bombay. 

The prizes of the Barton Female Training College at Rajcote, 
Kattywar, were distributed a few weeks ago by the mother of* 
the Thakoro Saheb, of Gondal, who is now in England. This 
lady being a purdah lady, no gentlemen could be invited to the 
ceremony. The Hindu ladies present greatly enjoyed the 
gathering, and , it was a remarkable sign of progress that the 
mother of a Chief should thus come forward in support of 
education for women. 

At the last *b.A. Examination of the Calcutta University, 
Miss Kamini Sen and Miss Pryatama Datta, both of the 
Bethune School, passed successfully; Miss Kamini Sen obtaining 
Second Class Honours in Sanskrit. Miss P. Datta is a Chrhtian, 
and she has married Mr. Lall Behari Roy, M.A., Assistant 
Professor of the Canning College, Lucknow. 

Miss Ganzabai, a young Hindu student in the Bombay 
Student’s Literary and Scientific Society’s Girls’ School, has 
successfully passed the First Grade Art Examination held at 
the Sir Jamsetjee Jbjeebhoy School of Art, Bombay, and Miss 
Dhanbai F. Banaji and Miss Avabai F. Banaji in the Second 
Grade. 
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The Parsis at Bombay are establishing a Gymkhana (or 
Gymnasium), and Mr. ^inshaw Petit has contributed Bs. 10,000 
towards the pons&uotion of a Swimming Bath in addition. 

Mr. Sorabjee Cowasjee PowaOa, of Bombay, has offered 
Bs. 30,000 for supplying a suitable building for the Port Gra- 
tuitous Dispensary, an institution started forty years ago by the 
Oama family. The Committee of the Dispensary are in o6m- 
munioation with the Bombay Government in regard to a sijbo — 
which it is hoped may be granted — on the Esplanade. 

The annual prize distribution of the schools connected with 
Fatclieapah’s Charities, Madras, took x)lace on May 7th, presided 
over by Mr. J. Grose, M.A., C.S. The Principal, Mr. John 
Adam, M.A., read the Bex^ort of the College and Iligk School. 

Mrs. Grant Duff is making arrangements for the formation 

of an Art Class during the season at Ootaoamund, under a 

teacher fTOin the Madras School of Arts. 

« 

The Royal Humane Society medal has been awarded to 
Pundit Mansa Bam, of Calcutta, for saving throe natives off 
Saugor Island. 

The Managers of the Ripon College, Calcutta, have decided 
to open a branch of the College at Kidderpore, and the City 
College has also established a branch institution, having taken 
over the management of a School at Shampuker. 

A stuflbnt of the City College headed the Calcutta 
University B.A. list of this year, obtaining First Class 
Monours in English and Sanskrit, and Second ( 'lass Honours 
in Philosophy. Eight other students also distinguished them- 
selves in the Examination ; and, considering that this was the 
first time that the City College had sent uj} candidates for the 
B.A. degree, much credif appears to be due to thd Managers. 

A Society has lately been founded at Calcutta for imi^roving 
and spreading the art of photography. It is called the Photo- 
graphic Society of India. The Countess of Dufferin has become 
its Patroness. 

Mr. 'B. C. Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Service, having obtained 
a degree of honour in Sanskrit in the 1 st division, has been pre- 
sented with the authorised donation of Bs. 5,000. 

Dr. C. Caleb, M.B., has been appointed a Professor in the 
Lahore Medical College. He was once a student in the institu- 
tion when it was the Medical School. Mr. Golaknath Chatteijee, 
B.A., who visited England for study at the lame time as Dr. 
Caleb, has been appointed Assistant Professor in the Lahore 
Government College. 
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Wo regret to record the death of Rai Bahadur T. Gopala 
Row, who had filled many responsible odjicatijnal posts in the 
Madras Presidenoy with great success. In conjunction with Mr. 
Porter, Mr. Gopala Row raised the Kumbakonam College from 
a nigh School to a Collcgfi. He was several times Acting 
Principal of that College, with Mdiich he had been connected from 
its beginning as a Provincial School in 1854 ; and he had lately 
been Professor of History in the Presidency College. He was 
remarkable for his intellectual and moral qualities ; and his 
gonial character won for him a la^ge number of private friends. 
Mr. Gopala Row was distinguished in his youth as a self-taught 
student. In the first B.A. Examination hold by the Madras 
University he stood alone in the first class of successful candi- 
dates. HA 3 good abilities and his unwearying industry enabled 
him to succeed in all that he undertook. 

Tho seventh International Oriental Congress will bo held at 
Vienna, from September 27th to October 2nd. The^last Congress 
took place at Leyden in 1884. 

A largo ^gathering of native gentlemen and ladies, chiolly 
Parsees, assembled, by the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. K. N. 
Kabraji, at tho Framjee Oowasjee Institute, Bombay, on May 
24 th, to listen to a concert of loyal and patriotic songs, given in 
honour of the anniversary of the Queen-Empress' birthday. 
The of India gives an interesting account of tBb concert, 

Tlie programme consisted of seventeen songs, including Mr^ 
Kabraji's Gnzerati version of “ God Save the Queen.” “ With 
the exception of one song in Mahratti and another in Hindustani 
all the songs were in the Guzerati language, six of which were 
tho productions of Mr. Ualpatram Dayabhai, th(» blind poot of 
Guzerat, who by a happy coincidence wtffe present at the concert, 
having just arrived from Ahmedabad. The poet ai)peared to 
enjoy with great delight his own compositions as adapted by 
Mr. Kabraji to various Indian melodic* and so ably and 
accurately rendered by amateur ladies and gentlemen. One 
composition by the blind poet was the following prayer for 
Her Majesty. *0h God of Gods, liave mercy on us at this 
moment. To the Queen in whoj»o reign we aro happy, impart 
ever increasing lustre to her crown. Preserve, 0 Lord, Victoria, 
always happy. She is an all-loving, benign and wise lady ; her 
mind is plentifully stored with clevorness, no blemish whatever 
appears in all that she does. May her Empire, governed by 
pure and unsullied justice, be consolidated in the world. May 
she and all hors be blessed every day with thousandfold wishes 
of Victory. Preserve, G Lord, Victoria, ever happy.’ ” 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

At the recent General Examination of Students of the Inns 
of Court, the Council of Legal Education awarded the 
following Students cortifLcates that*" they had satisfactorily passed 
a Public Examination: Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, Abdul 
Jalil, Vinayak Gaupatral Kothare (all of the , Middle ■ Temple), 
and Mahomed Hameed-Ullah (Lincoln’s Inn). 

The following Students passed a satisfactory ^Examination in 
Roman Law : Inayatullah (Middle Temple) ; Ardeshir Rustomji 
Postonji Kapadia (Lincoln’s Inn). 

Mr. Ramdas Chubildas (Christ’s College, Cambridge) has 
b^en examined and approved for the degree of Mastej of Law. 

Mr. Lowji M. Wadia (Trinity Hall, Cambridge) has been 
allowed the ordinary B.A. degree. 

At the recent Examination of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, the following gentlemen obtained first-class certificates 
and the life membership of the Society, besides qualifying for the 
prizes, as stated : Byomkes Chakravarti, £15 ; D. Lai Roy, £5. 
Both were students at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

Mr. Syed Zainul Abedeen Belgrami, Mr. Syed Fasih-ud-deen 
Ahmed, and Mr. Musleh-ud-deen Mahomed have passed the 
Preliminary Examination of the Inns of Court. 

The fq^pwing had the honour of being presented to II.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales by the Secretary of State, at the Levee, held 
tai May Slst: Mr. Nowrojee Dadabhoy Allbless, Mr. Nowrojee 
Manekjee, Mr. Nogendro Nath Banerjee, Sardar Krishna Singh 
Kapur, Lala Madan Gopal, and Sirdar Jaisingrow Angria. 

Arrivals. — Shrimant ,Gunpatrao Gaik wad, from Baroda. 
Mr. B. L. Gupta, Mr. Rumesh Chunder Dutt, B.C,8., Mr. Jogesh 
Chunder Dutt, and Mr. M. L. Dutt, from Calcutta. Mr. C. Ven- 
ketramanahNaidu, Mr. SouryaPrakashrao Naidu, from Nagpore. 
Mr. C. Yetherajulu Hiaidu and Mr. V. Venugopahl Chetty, from 
Madras. Mr. Ardesir D. Dadysett and Mr: E. C. Banatwala, from 
Bombay. Aga Hajee M. Abdool Shirazee, from Persia. 

PFc acknowledge with thanks copies of the Dharm Prachnrik 
Patr (Journal for the extension of religion) from the Secretary 
of the Dharm Updesh Sabha, Budhana, N.W.P. ; the EepdiVt 
on the Administration nf Pudukota, for the year 1884-188^ ; 
a^id India’s Needs — Material, Political, Social, Moral, and 
Religious. By John ilurdoch, LL.D. p 
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HOW IcO PEESERVE HEALTH IN INDIA, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MJSDICAL WOMEN. 

By Dll. C. B. 

Formerly Principal of the Medical College, Calcutta. 

(Covtimied from paye ,US.) 

« 

TRAVELLING. 

Travellers maybe divided into three classes; viz. : (1) Those 
who travel not only for the x)lea8uro of travelling — of moving 
from place to place and of seeing new peoj)le and ii%«v things — 
but to investigate, as far as possible, what they see. (2) Those 
who go with the crowd, to do such and such places, because 
it is fashionable. (3) Tliose who travel on duty; — whether, as in 
India, on tours of insi^ectiou ; marching with, or otherwise 
accompanying, a regiment ; doing judicial work under canvas 
(in a tent) or » trees ; or itinerating, as» missionaries, in the ooM 
season; or to join an axipointment. Travellers in India are 
principally confined to the last category. Not that there is 
nothing w^ortlf travelling to see. On tlje contrary, there are 
many objects of interest scattered over various jiarts of the 
peninsula; — the wonderful caves at EUora and Ajunta, for ex- 
ample; — the Taj at Agra; — the Mahometan tombs, mosques and 
other buildings, at Delhi and Lucknow ; — the lakes in Raj poo- 
tana ; — and the scenery in the Himalayahs and other hills, &c., 
&c. Any of these are well worthy of a visit. But travelling 
for pleasure in India is, for the most part, confined to wealthy 
tourists and sportsmen who, having travelled and ‘^shot” over 
other parts of the^ world, sometimes pay that country a passing 
visit in the cold weather. But residents who have lived iSirough 
two Or three “ hot weathers ’’ in the plains, in such stations as 
Cawnpoor or Banda^ have generally had enough of it ; and, if 
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a can get leave to go anywhere, they prefer a trip to sea, to 
or even* to Europe. .This, though natural enough, is 
to bVitstoettod, as opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the lalriRijP hiB adoption are throwp away by the Anglo-Indian ; 
who loses, also, the occasion for improving his health : for, as 
I have before observed, there is^nothing in India — the remark 
applies especially to Upper India— more likely to conduce to 
this than marching leisurely and with comfortable surrouhdings 
through the country in the winter months. 

As railways become more generally introduced, other modes 
of transit will, of necessity, become obsolete. Wherever the 
* train is available, no one wdll think of travelling in any other 
way : and it is a fortunate circumstanc'e that the natives have 
taken to it so kindly. This is thf^ more remarkable, as India is, 
probably, the most conservative country in the world. Happily, 
when railroads were first introduced — now about lialf a centuiy 
ago — no serious acqjdents occurred : and the people, therefore, 
had time to be familiarised with the now system, and to feel the 
immense benefit of it, before anything occurred to deter them from 
adopting it. The employes in offices at the Presidency towns, 
and others, make free use of the rail between the town and their 
residences in the country. They crowd into tho carriages, and 
pack up in them more closely than the working classes do in our 
own country. Such native travellers, however, belong, for the 
most part, to tho more advanced sections of tho native com- 
munily, — to the Bengalees in Calcutta, the Parsees and en- 
^ghtened Hindoos and Mahometans in Bombay, and the 
English-speaking natives in Madras. The masses are still 
somewhat shy of the great leveller, that brings members of the 
inferior castes into such close proximity with their, so considered, 
betters. * But, though the high roads of commerce are now chiefly 
travelled over by rail, the old modes of travelling*^ still continue 
to obtain on the cross roads. The palkeo gharee, and the 
palanquin, or dooly, are still of necessity used in such localities : 
and, in certain remotd districts, the elephant and the camel are 
put in requisition. 

Whatever mode of travelling bo adopted, certain obvious 
rules should be scrupulously observed ; as the neglect of them 
may load to great discomfort, or to even graver consequences. 
The object of the journey should be kept throughout steadily in 
view, — provision being made for any deBagremens that may possibly 
occur upou the road. The elements must be guarded agains^ 
according to the season — sun, rain, or wind. And of creature 
comforts there should be no lack. * 

Bmger in TroA/elling , — The present tranquil state of India 
precludes the idea of the traveller — even though a lady, alone 
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-and unprotected — encountering any serious danger. It has 
happened, though very rarely, that peasants, ^ dissatisfied #ith 
the verdict of a magistrate (or for other reasons qwing hizn a 
grudge), have lain in wait for his palanquin in which he Was 
presumably travelling, and aftacked him with swords, and staves 
(vern. lathees). And thus, too, the wrong traveller has been 
occasionally set upon. But, as a rule, the Eurojfean may journey 
throughout the land, by day or by night, without the slightest 
fear of molestation. And the lady doctor would, if recognised 
as such, be especially exempt. Male travellers, when likely to 
pass through a suspicious tract, would bo wise in providing 
themselves with a repeating revolver, which, if not required in 
a possible encounter with a human foe, might be serviceable in 
one withVdld beasts; though the danger from these is much 
exaggerated. It would only be when travelling dawk (by fixed 
stages) in a 2)alkee, that trouble from this last source might be 
apprehended. The bearers, on such occasions, mako as much 
noise as possible, in order to convey the idea of numbers ; and, 
by pouring more oil upon the flaring torch, to largely increase 
the blaze of light. They thus adopt the measures most likely 
to frighten away any animal that may be about, — as a tiger or 
a wild elephant. 

CommisHariat ArrangemenU in Travelling . — The traveller in 
India must, nowadays, make hiiJ own commissariat arrangements, 
which were not required in the days before the mutiny of 1 857. 
Then, if the traveller was in the service, he would *158 sure of a 
welcome, when halting at a station, almost anywhere, — certain^ 
in the house of one of his own branch of the service ; and tne 
hospitable Anglo-Indian of that time would take it very much 
amiss if the traveller did not indent upon his hospitality. There 
is no diminution of real genuine kind feeling amongst Europeans 
in India now, ’but the Englishman’s natural stiffness and reserve 
prevent him from being so demonstrative as in days of yore. 
This altered s^te of things is due, it is understood, to the great 
increase of the European element (as seeniin the large European 
army) in Anglo-Indian society. The explanation is borne 
out by the fact that, in the Madras presidency where this increase 
haStt not been so great, the old form of hospitality prevails. 
Hotels, formerly few and far between, and staging bungalows, 
are now much more resorted to by travellers than in the past. 

Provision should always be made for obtaining hot water 
readily on a journey. An etna with foldipg handle, some 
methylated spirit, and purified water brought from home in a 
suraee covered with wicker-work, or in bottles encased' in tobnM 
(bottle-shaped cases), will meet this requirement. As before 
observed, the local water had better be avoided. It might 
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indeed be boiled, for which, however, there is not always time ; 
or treated with Gond^’s fluid ? but it is safer to use one’s own 
hnown suppljr. A food warmer (Clarke’s patent) — the half-pint 
size will suffice — is an invaluable adjunct, especially where 
there are children. Before jpassing through a malarious 
tract a cup of hot coffee may be of great service, as before 
observed under the head of Malaria. For those with whom 
coffee disagrees cocoa or tea should be substituted : but the 
traveller should never be without the means of making one or 
other of these beverages. The practice of adding brandy, as 
advocated by some, is falling into desuetude. Though inspirit- 
ing for the moment, the exhilarating effect rapidly passes off, — 
leaving the individual more susceptible of malariajj' influence 
than before. Witliin the last few years the pernicious effect of 
alcoholic drinks has been abundantly realised : in consequence 
of which the sailors, serving on the West Coast of Africa, are 
no longer served with rum and quiuine before going on shore 
in the morning, but with hot coffee or cocoa. Quinine they 
sometimes do have; but no rum imr spirit of any kind. When 
travelling in the cold weather in India (as on the march with a 
regiment) some persons drink a glass of rum and milk, either 
at the commencement of the march ; or at sunrise, when the air 
is apt to become suddenly cold,: and they affirm that tliey are 
benefited by it. I am sure that the benefit, which is more ap- 
parent thfto real, would be moro evident, more decided, and more 
enduring, if coffee, tea, or (;ocoa were substituted for the spirit, 
^he practice of halting a regiment half-way on the line of march, 
and of giving the men an opportunity of drinking a cup of 
coffee, is an excellent one. The sustaining effect of this berry 
has been amply testified to by the American pedestrian — Weston. 
In the present day tha essence of wholesome fr)od of various 
kinds — a large quantity of easily -digested nutriment being com- 
pressed into a small space — is prepared, as a rule, with great 
care and skill, and ip well suited for travellers fn India, in the 
colonies, and in the remote regions of the globe. Being ready 
cooked, it may be eaten as it is, after removing it from the tin. 
Some prefer to warm it : but this is a matter of taste. Except in 
certain hotels on the principal lines of traffic, one is not always 
sure, on arriving fatigued and hungry at a place of rest — a 
staging bungalow more particularly, — of fiinding anything 
savoury; though it may be satisfying. A meal may, indeed, be 
made — and it is the ordinary fare of some natives when travel- 
ling — of gram (dried peas). But it cannot be recommended for 
Europeans. It lacks, lor them, the necessary variety; it is 
often indigestible; and it is an essentially flatulent food. Many 
an attack of colic may be traced, in natives, to undue indul- 
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.^ence in gram, washed down it may be with a large quantity of 
water. European travellers will lometimhs, orf a pinch, make a 
hearty meal of dal (a kind of pea), rice, and cJihpattees (un- 
leavened cakes made usually of whole -meal flour). In the 
liands of an orthodox Hindoo — all natives are more or less 
competent to cook a dinner so composed, it being their daily 
food, but Hindoos especially excel — even so simple a combina- 
tion may be made very appetising : and it is sustaining. The 
natives of India are not, speaking generally, connoisseurs in the 
culinary ai't. They advocate simplicity and plenty. One may 
often hear a native complacently observe tiiat lie has enjoyed 
his two pounds of food : and, in speaking of the, advantages of 
different ^inds of service, ho is apt to estimate them by the 
amount or foi>d (in reality the moans of purchasing it) obtain- 
able, by weight. Thus, one place is worth only half a seer (a 
pound). Wuhan kali adh seer milta; pet nuheen bhurega** — 
‘‘ One can only get a pound there ; the* stomach won’t be 
tilled.” In soliciting service, the applicant may say, “Mujh 
ko pao bhur rotee dijiye ” — ‘^Please take me into your service 
and give me a quarter of a seer (half a pound only) of food.” 
So that, in travelling amongst a people holding such sentiments, 
the European is more likely to fare in conformity with his usual 
habits if he travels supplied with his own provisions. These 
remarks apply to travelling across country, where travellers are 
not very, numerous at any time: and therefore L^«is hardly 
worth while for the man in charge of a roadside staging bunga- 
low to lay in supj)lies, or even to maintain any live stock beyon# 
the before-mentioned fowl which he keeps at small cost, for the 
benefit of possible travellers. 

Mode of Travelling . — Except in the cold months locomotion 
is not an agr^^eable form of recreation in a tropical country. 
Few residents therefore, who can avoid it, travel in the hot 
weather and rains. Travelling at those seasons during the day is, 
moreover, ininflcal to health. AstonishingJourriej'^s have indeed 
been made, wuth apparent impunity ; — as, riding several hundred 
miles on a mail-cart by the side of tlie driver in the month of 
June; in view to arriving at the post of embarkation in time 
for an outgoing steamer. But sucli feats were always attended 
by great risk ; and, in many cases, the traveller has not escaped 
altogether scot free. It must always bo remembered that the 
nervous system is, in India, more apt to become damaged* and 
depressed than in a temperate climate. In the treatment of 
disease in that country change of air is justly regarded as a 
very valuable remedial measure. Medical men constantly pre- 
scribe it, but, of course, with judgment : the Indian public some- 
times take it without. In their anxiety to secure the desired 
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change for a sicfc, or cenvalescing, relative or friend, they fail to- 
realise the rfeks of the journey. I have known death to occur 
in the case of a teething child — thg head being likewise affected. 
— who, contrary to medical advice, was hurried off in a palanquin 
at night from a very hot to a comparatively cool station. The 
shaking was too much for the poor child, for whom absolute 
rest in a darkened room had been enjoined. Similarly, many 
persons believe that if they can oiilj^ get to the hills, or to sea, 
they will soon recover. Undoubtedly, change of air, and of the* 
surroundings if agreeable, will frequently work wonders; and, 
in certain cases, it will be well, nay even imperative, to encounter 
fiome risk to secure it. The mere thought of such change, 
when lying prostrate in mind and body in a foreigh country, 
and separated from all that one holds dear on earth, is cheering 
to an extent that cannot be realis(*d by those who have only 
been ill in Englaqd,* surrounded b}*^ every comfort that an 
English home can so well supply. But, in India, as indeed, 
everywhere, but especially there, the capacity for physical 
endurance ou the journey must, as a rule, be considered. And 
there frequently occur (jases where great benefit may be obtained 
from a comparatively slight change — from a daily trip on the 
river for instance, if the weather be favourable and there be no 
malaria. (Afany stations in India are located in close proximity 
to a rivor.^. vSuch trips niay recruit the strorigtli sufficiently to 
enable tlie patient to take a more decided change at a later 
^ate. 

River travelling is now quite a thing of the past, when it was 
the practice to despatch troops to their destination in steamers 
and country boats, and to send them, when invalided or as “time 
expired” men, to the j)drt of debarkation in the same way. 
Many a retired Anglo-Indian will recall, with keen delight, 
that first journey up country — in those days “marching time,” 
extending occasionally over several months, tos allowed to- 
young officers to enable them to join their regiments; — and pne 
would go, partly by land and partly by water, with a brother 
“Griff,” each having his own boat for sleeping in, and one 
cooking boat being common to both. Going straight from seffiool 
to the comparatively unrestrained enjoyment of Indian life, in 
the early spring of existence — young officers were frequently 
not more than sixteen, — with till the world before them, it is not 
surprising that everything around these young men, provided 
they were not overtaken by sickness, should wear a roseate hue. 
Sporting, it might be, - along the bank during the day — these 


* The tenn England is, in these articles, exceptii 
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river journeys were only made in the co^d weather — ^the boats, 
at sunset, would be moored at a spot suitable for ^cooking and 
not too far from a village ; and then, in the enjoyment of an 
al-fresco meal and a chat afterwards, frequently prolonged till 
midnight— the conversation cojisisting chiefly of home reminis- 
cences, — with the flow of kindly impulses characteritics of unso- 
phisticated and generous youth, confidences would be exchanged 
and the foundation laid of one of those genuine and permanent 
friendships, for which India has always been proverbial. 

Travelling by railway y which is superseding all other modes 
of conveyance, would be much the same as at home were it not 
for the h^t. This is sometimes mitigated during the hot winds, 
where tm^e exist, by tatties : and, when the train is in motion, 
the air within the carriages thus furnished is delightfully cool. 
But when at a standstill the heat, by contrast perhaps, seems to 
be greater than ever. It is now, and throughout the hot weather 
generally, that punkahs, moved by machinery, would be so useful. 

Travelling in a palankeen or dooly — palkee or dooly dawk — 
carried on men’s shoulders, or by datvk (jharee — this is a kind 
of palankeen on wheels drawn by ponies or bullocks — are 
modes of conversance that, as before mentioned, are confined to 
localities not yet reached by the railway. There must always 
remain certain parts of India which, for various reasons, will 
never bo invaded by the “iron horse :•* and here palkee or 
dooly travelling will continue as of yore. The dft%k gharee 
may linger yet awhile ; but its ultimate extinction is, probab^, 
certain ; as good roads, without which it would be useless, inaP- 
cate commerce, and commerce will invite the railway. Few will 
regret the change, for this mode of travelling (by dawk gharee), 
though vastly superior to the more, slowly moving but surer 
palankeen or* dooly, has always been* more or less dangerous 
and uncertain. Once off, the pony or ponies would sometimes 
go at (for them) a ti’emendous pace — it was well if in their 
headlong career they did not overturn the gharee and themselves 
into, a ditch by the roadside — but the difficulty would be to get 
them to start. Various devices — some of a coaxing, others of a 
viojent, nature — would be tried ; but, as a rule, neither kind 
would avail. I have even known straw placed under the animal 
and set fire to; but no humane traveller would allow such a 
cruel experiment. The most effectual plan was to pull at the 
animals in front and to push the vehicle from behind. After 
several fruitless attempts, the former — it is remarkable that, 
knowing from constant experience what the end must be, they 
did not at once yield to their destiny — would make a plunge, 
and then, amid much shouting and yelling and anathematismg 
from the grooms, grass cutters and other native helpers, for not 
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doing 60 sooner, they would holt off. Such a mode of traveling 
was, clearly, unsuited to invalids. The journey was, ns a rule, 
accompll8lied«q\iicldy, and that was accepted as compensation 
for many sliortconiings. ^ 

The most comfortable mode of travelling, and it is the one 
most natural to the country, is* by palankeen or doohj. The 
motion, if the bearers will confine themselves to the shufUiiig 
which is characteristic of their usual mode of progression, is 
scarcely perceptible ; but, w^hen they break into a trot, it is C|uite 
the reverse. Palankeens, being often made entirely of wood, 
are, usually, heavier than doolies, and are, then, more suited 
for station work. The dooly consists of a framework of light 
wood covered with canvas, with webbed cotton before 

spoken of), for bedding. The pole is generally of f'bamboo. 
The dooly is, therefore, much lighter than the palankeen and 
better adapted for travelling. Either should be fitted, over the 
space for the feet, with a shelf and a drawer. A netting shelf, 
fixed to the sides of the dooly at the lower end and suspended 
over the shelf, an interval of about twelve inches being left 
between them, will bo very useful as a receptacle for various 
small articles. One or more corners of the conveyance should 
have attached to them a leathern strap — a kind of girdle — in 
which to place a bottle of tea, or of milk, or other fluid. A 
brass washing basin (chillumclioe) and a kettle, both of which 
are essentiij]^ in dawk travelling, should be fastened to the dooly 
outside, together with the wicker-covered suraeo. The traveller 
shpuld be careful not to over-load tho dooly. The bearers 
usually attach some of their own things to it : if, therefore, it 
be over- weighted, the journey may be considerably prolonged, 
involving a late arrival at its termination, with exposure to the 
morning sun, which is not* only uncomfortable bi^t, in the hot 
weather, dangerous. Likewise, ioo much should not be crammed 
into the baggage boxes, usually made of tin and known as 
petarahs, or they will be too heavy for the bangky burdar, or 
man who carries them,— hanghy fashion, t.e.^ each petarah being 
suspended (by a rope) from either end of a pole poised on one 
of his shoulders ; and ho will lag behind, and the traveller may 
become inconveniently separated from his baggage. Experiefioe 
will, after a short time, be the best guide. The dooly should 
have a good waterproof cover, which — the sides being turned 
up and fixed on the roof when not required but let down in 
rainy weather — would prove an invaluable protection from the 
wet. Protection from the sun — this applies to gharees, palan- « 
keens, and doolies, more particularly in the station in whjeh work 
must often be done during the day, whilst dawk travelling in 
these conveyances is usually undeiiiaken only at night — may 
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be provided by fixing (on iron supports) an out-rigger (a canvas 
screen about eighteen inches wide) one* on either side of the 
eonveyaiKie in its entire length immediately above the windows 
or doorway. The out-rigger i^piay, ordinarily, be rolled up, ready 
to be adjusted when required. 

Attention to these various Joints may help, in a greater or 
less degree, according to circumstances and the natural proclivi- 
ties of the individual, in the X)re8ervation of health in India. 

TO AND FROM INDIA. 

The general characteristic features of the voyage to and ftoxn 
India have been so frequently and so fully described thja| it is 
unneoesBBflv to dwell upon them in these pages. I venture, 
however, a medical point of view, to offer a few sugges- 
tions which, if acted upon, may enable the voyager to derive 
as much benefit as possible from the sea air, 

The difference between ‘‘outward ’’ and y homeward ” bound 
passengers is, as might be expected, very striking. The former 
are, for the most part, in the springtime of life, buoyant with 
energy and hope, ready to enter into any scheme for promoting * 
sociability and good fellowship on board, and willing to take a 
roseate view of everything around them. The latter, on the 
other hand, have been somewhat sobered by the realities of 
Indian life ; and are returning broken, it may be, in health, or 
disappointed in their Eastern El Dorado, The ag^emmsy or 
otherwise, of the passage will of course depend largely upon 
the captain and his ofiicers : and so thoroughly is this recognised 
by owners of passenger vessels that it is rare to meet with any 
but the most perfect gentlemen in these situations. The doctor 
is, of course, an important member of the little community ; 
and so great, an advantage has always been associated with 
vessels having one on board, added to a good supply of milk, 
that, in former days, owners, in advertising their ships, would 
say, “Carries an experienced surgeon and a cow!” However 
widely the “homeward” and “outwaffi” bound may differ 
from each other as a class, there will always, of necessity, be a 
mixture of embryo and matured Anglo-Indians, amongst whom 
tho^ with congenial tastes and pursuits wiU be sure to “ fore- 
gather ” and form, if not sincere and lasting friendships — these 
when passengers were thrown closely together on the long sea 
route in the sailing vessels of the past were more frequent than 
they are now, — at any rate pleasant acquaintances that will 
help greatly to deprive Pr. Johnson’s “marine prison ” of many 
■of its imaginary horrors. It is much to be regretted that the 
old route round the Cape has been so completely abandoned. 
It may be that the present system gives young people a 
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better introduction to ^ the world: and it is a great cause for 
triumph, whgn we are able to* accomplish the journey to India 
(which, occupying, in the first quarter of the century, Irom five to 
six months, was reduced to half fhat titae in the second) in a 
period of time that, varying w4h the port — Calcutta, Madras, 
or Bombay, — extends only from twenty to thirty days. Where 
time« — and time in many cases means money — is an object, the 
short route must be adopted. But, in cases of illness for which 
a long sea voyage is the best possible remedy, or of large 
families involving by this (the short) route a comparatively 
heavy expenditure, or of growing children for whom sea air is 
the best antidote to the pernicious climate from which they have 
just escaped, the old route is undoubtedly the best, -^ad it may 
be a question worthy the consideration of the trovemment 
whether it n^ight not be well to charter, every invaliding season, 
a certain number of suitable vessels for the conveyance home of 
selected sick soldiefs who are likely to benefit by the passage 
round the Cape. It might make all the diiference between a 
man’s complete recovery and his future usefulness, and his 
becoming a permanently chronic, and possibly helpless, invalid. 
In the present day it is not easy to meet with passenger vessels 
fitted up as in the days when the wind only was depended upon 
as a motive power. Screws, boilers, rivets, &c., have been 
substituted for sails, and the comfortable and comparatively 
inexpensi'^W cabins of yore have given way to confined spaces 
containing contracted, comfortless, and expensive berths and 
Ifdnks. The overland route only involved, after all, an actual 
land journey across the desert — from Cairo to fc?uGz — of some 
eighty miles. And now the Canal, extending between Alex- 
andria and Suez, obviates the necessity for going by land at all. 
Whereas, in the past, sailing vessels were freciuenifly detained by 
adverse winds, and by calms which, however delightful to the poet, 
were distracting to the sailor, now (if the machinery works per- 
fectly— if no screw giv^way — ) there need be no check from port to 
port. The vessel steams on her course irrespective of wind, and may 
arrive at her destination on the very day on which she is expected. 

Choice of Cabin , — It is a matter of some importance, on wl^ich 
side of the vessel a berth is taken, by the short route to India : 
though there are some who attach no importance at all to the 
choice. They urge that the advantages and disadvantages are 
pretty evenly balanced. But, from a sanitary point of view, 
whatever tends to add to individual comfort (and to, in many 
cases, consequent health) in however small a degree should not 
be neglected. In going to India a cabin on the staxhoard (or 
right side as one stands on the deck . looking from the stern 
towards the bow) is preferable to one on the other side, — for two 
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reasons. 1. The ports, when thc^wind ia strong causing the sea 
to dash into the cabin through the ports (if open )» on the oppo- 
site side, and thue necessitating their closure, may often be 
kept open much longer — in* rough weather these too must 
be closed — on this side. 2. The sun’s rays which fall upon the 
starboard side in the early part of the passage as far as 
Gibraltar, in the afternoon are less hurtful here than they 
would be in the tropics. In going up the Bay of Bengal this 
side has the morning sun, which is better in this part of the 
journey than that in the afternoon. And here again, if the 
south-west wind is excessive, the ports may often be kept open 
when it^ necessary to close those on the larboard or left side. 
These conditions will, obviously, be reversed on the homeward 
journey,-^ berth on the larboard side being then the most desir- 
able. In the Mediterrahean both sides are alike : but, in the 
Red Sea, the advantages as to sun are in favour of the larboard 
side in going to India and of the starboard side on returning ; 
but their duration is comparatively short, and the recommendation 
above given may, therefore, remain good. The wind, in these seas, 
is not always td be depended upon: its direction varies wdth the 
season. The advantage of an open port, and the absence of a hot 
sun when lying ill and prostrate in a small berth in a steam vessel 
in the tropics, will ,be appreciated by those who ha%p gone 
through the ordeal. I have sailed six time round the Cape and 
made three overland journeys between England aif8 India : so 
that I write from experience. A variety of circumstances, as 
unexpected winds or other causes leading to a change of 
usual position of the ship in the different parts of her course, 
may alter the conditions above set down : but, as a general 
rule, it will be pnident to select ar berth, if possible, on the 
starboard side when outward, and dhe on the larboard when 
homeward, bound. It is also of consefjueiice that those, w'ho 
dislike the motion of the vessel, should avoid a cabin in the 
afterpart near the stern, where it is greatest, and select one 
near the waist or centre where it is least. The vibration, how- 
ever, is greater here ; and if to this be added proximity to the 
machinery (boiler, &c.), and consequent heat, with the smell 
from the oil, it is a question which of the evils is ‘the most 
objectionable. Individual antipathies must decide. Therq are 
cabins in the fore, as well as in the after, part of the vessel ; but 
these, except in the case of married folk, are mostly occupied by 
male passengers and the ship’s officers. 

, Interior Economy of Cahin^ ^c . — Cabins intended for more 
than one occupant are fitted up with from two to four, and even 
five, sleeping places — ^berths or bunks, ranged on each side of 
the cabin, either singly, or, where there are more than two, one 
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above another. In this last ease the choice must lie between an 
upper, or a lower/bunk. There is more air in the former, but 
a certain amount of agilily is required to reach it. There is so 
little comfort inherent in these oabins that, except in cool 
weather, passengers stay but little in them. Washing stands, 
with towels and bed linen, are plrovid^d by the owners of the 
vessel;, but sundry little necessaries are essential; «.y., a few 
brass hooks hxod into a leathern strap that may be used as a 
rail for hanging up dresses or other articles of clothing : and a 
case, a kind of hold-all,” — 9 inches by 3 inches is a good 
medium size, — made of brown holland or some similar material, 
furnished with pockets for brushes, combs, & c., to be fixed when un- 
folded against the side of the cabin. Musquito curtains — tMy should 
be dark green — are sometimes very useful. One or two ^food Eng- 
lish blankets (red or blue), a reversible i;^ilway rug, and a water- 
proof sheet, should form part of the equipment. The last will be 
invaluable when travelling about (itinerating) in India. It may 
even, on an emergency, be used as a tent. But let no one use it, as 
is sometimes recommended, for an ordinary bed covering. The 
extent to which transpiration from the body is qontinually tak- 
ing place throughout the day and night, even in a temperate 
climate — how much more therefore in a hot one — woidd be 
incredible but for direct evidence to the contrary. I have 
known m bedding in London to be almost saturated with mois- 
ture owing^to some waterproof sheeting having been placed 
between it and the surface beneath. A folding-chair, especially 
useful, on deck, must not be forgotten. All boxes and port- 
manteaus ought to have the name and address painted outside ; 
and there should bo two lists of the contents, — one pasted or 
gummed on the inside of the lid, the other being retained by 
the owner. It is undoubtedly a wise plan to insure one^s bag- 
gage. Very many do not. They argue that the risk of acci- 
dents is almost nominal, and that it is only throwing money 
away. Still, there u a risk ; and where the baggage is valu- 
able — it may contain {he traveller’s all — it is surely well to 
avoid it. The insurance fee is, comparatively, trifling. 

Food . — The opportunities for eating and drinking are fre- 
quent in passenger vessels, and. the provisions are usually excSl- 
lent. But I would strongly recommend those who, with good 
appetites and corresponding digestions, believe that, beii^g at 
sea, tliey may indulge the one and tar the other ad libitum^ to 
avoid running this risk of subsequent dyspepsia. Many per- 
sons have an unbounded confidence in their digestive powers 
and believe, if perchance having lost .much flesh, in an illness * 
they should now be convalescent, that, having, in nautical lan- 
guage, a great deal of leeway to bring up, all they have to do 
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is to eat unreservedly. One frequently sees this in the case of 
convalescents at sea. They lodk upoit retifrnmg appetite as 
synonymous with digestive power, and indulge the former 
almost ad nauseam. But I address myself now more especially 
to those in health when I urge them to eat quite as sparingly, in 
spite of the increased appetite, as they should when on shore : — 
and to abstain from alcoholic drinks, as beverages, in ioto. The 
traveller snoiild be careful to provide him, or her, self with certain 
articles that.are not always readily obtainable, if indeed at all, on 
board ship : — for example, an etna with some methylated spirit 
a Clarke’s food warmer (these will be useful also in India); a 
tin of cornflour ; Brand’s essence of beef — the smallest size, as 
once op?^ed the sooner it is consumed the bettor — ; two or three 
tins of iiHij^issated milk, with or without sugar ; a box of meat 
lozenges ; coffee, tea, cocoa or chocolate, and a tin of ginger- 
bread nuts or biscuits. A gazogene, or setzogene, with two or 
three boxes of powders, will provide a refreshing effervescing 
draught of soda-water, that may be flavoured with lime juice 
or raspberry vinegar, or some sweet syrup, in the hot weather. 
A bottle of acidulated drops will be a welcome addition to this 
supply of comforts. The sensation of dryness in the mouth 
and at the back of the throat, constantly mistaken for thirst, 
will often be removed by slowly sucking one or two of these 
drops. The subject of medicines will bo referred to heiftafter. 

Clothing . — The overland journey from England #40 India in- 
volves a transition from 52^ to say 10" of north latitude, — from 
a climate approacliing, in wdnter, to that of the poles to one tliat 
is,, in the hottest months, almost equatorial. The entire dis- 
tance is accomplished in about three weeks. The change of 
temperature comes therefore upon the traveller somewhat 
rapidly, and ho is soon glad to disencumber himself of his warm 
clothing. But, although, after entering the Mediterranean, 
cold weather maj’’ no longer be expected, there may be frequent 
and sudden changes of temperature : a^d the system, related 
and rendered more susceptible by the increasing heat, may be 
chilled at some weak point and become seriously disordered. ^ 
The traveller should therefore be prepared for these changes. 
Costly clothing is not suitable for board ship, which is lio place 
for show : and, moreover, it may be damaged by the sea air. 
What has been suggested under the head of Clothing will apply 
equally to board ship : but it cannot too frequently be repeated, 
that, whatever the form of the particular garment, the more of 
wool in the fabric tb© better for the wearer. 

Sleeping on Beck . — The temptation to escape at night from 
the hot and stifling atmosphere of the cabins below and endea- 
vour to secure some comparatively refreshing sleep on deck is, 
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in tropical regions and especially in the hot months, irresistible. 
When the ladies hav^ retired, male passengers may be seen 
emerging, arjayei in sleeping; suits, from their respective cabins, 
and ascending to the regions above laden with bedding and 
23illows. In the hottest latitudes %l similar provision . is some- 
times made for the ladies, for wham a part of the deck is screened 
off. The practice can only, of course, be adopted in fine dry 
weather ; and it is unattended with any risk — that fvom an im- 
pending storm is readily guarded against — except, in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of land. The dew from this will sometimes cause a 
chill that mat/ lead to serious consequences. It is well at all 
times to have a blanket or quilt as a protection against the 
cooler air — occasionally even cold — of the very early nvA’-ning. 

Occupation, — Much may be done to improve th^time and 
opportunities for study at sea. There are those wh^''think that 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, will promote health better than 
any other mode of procedure on board ship. The studious habits 
and tastes, acquired *by lady doctors when in statu pupillariy will, 
however, lead them to occupy their time in more intellectual pur- 
suits. Mere amusements, of which there is often no lack, will 
pall if they be indulged in, the whole day ; whereas, in season, 
and after a morning passed in study, they will refresh as well 
as amuse. Board ship is not, indeed, a place calculated for deep 
study — there is too much to distract the attention for that — but 
a language may be partly learned ; and if there be amongst the 
paseengerif^any Anglo-Indians or others capable of instructing 
and willing to do so, the opportunity should not be lost. 

Time of Departure from England and from India, — It is a well- 
known general rule that, when going to India especially for the 
first time, the date of departure should be timed so that the 
arrival there may fake place at the commencement of the cold 
season. By leaving England about the middle ^bf September 
the voyager would reach India during the following October, 
and thus have several months of the acclimatizing season before 
him^ So, in returning to England from India, the date of 
arrival here should not be earlier than June ; and even then 
our English summer is not always established. Circumstances 
wiU, of course, necessitate departure and* arrival at any^ .ewen 
the most unsuitable, season ; but the plan, above recommended, 
should, whenever posdble, be adopted. Sunstroke, livet dis- 
order, fever, or dysentery, may result frolti neglect of it ; and, 

• even in the event of recovery, permanently we&en the constitu- 
tion. During the hottest mon&s of the year — ^in June and July 
especially — ^the Eed Sea should be scrupulously avoided. 

( Thin valuMe, series of articles is now concluded, but we hope that the 
writer 9viU often tnalfle our readers to profit by his wide practical experimcii 
of sanitary matters in hidifu) 
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The writer of the interesting article on the progress of 
“Education in Japan,” in the July number of Ttw Indian 
Magazine, tells us that some five or six years ago there 
existed in Japan a very prejudicial amount of State inter- 
ference with the press of the country ; that, in point of fact, 
there is as yet no freedom of the press,” and which is, 
thereforet^reatly impeding the progress of the nation. From 
all I hea^liv^e may say this is fast becoming, if it is not so 
already, a thing of the past. A friend who a year ago visited 
Japan, and made himself acquainted with its people, but 
who just now is once more on his travels, informed me that 
State interference in the press is fast disappearing, is almost 
wholly confined to matters of State policy, and that the 
press generally is largely sharing in those great and wonder- 
ful changes whicli have of late years been brought about in 
the institutions of the country. As an evidence of this : in 
Tdky(), destined to be the leading city of Japan, the Official 
Gazette appears, but is not nearly so largely rq^jd as The 
Japan Mail and other papers, which freely enough discuss 
national affairs, and give the occurrences of the day, wilii 
certainly much less Government interference or supervision 
than that which prevailed only a very few years ago in India. 

^ Moreover, with regard to the .journals and periodicals 
devoted to special interests, science^ medicine, &c., a very 
wide latitude is given, and that as much outspokenness in 
matters of hygiene and State medicine prevails as among 
ourselves. No restrictions whatever appear to be placed on 
this portion of the national press. I have received regularly 
the Sei-i-lcn-ai (Medical Journal), partly printed in English 
ancf partly in Japanese, and established some two years since 
for the discussion, principally, of medical matters. This 
journal , has already taken a place as a valuable means of 
intercommunication between the Western nations, — England 
and Japan chiefly, — and it is certainly conducted with ability 
and outspokenness. The main object of the publication of the 
journal, we are told, “is tp induce the physicians of Japan to 
familiarise themselves with English, so that they can pursue 
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tlieir studies, and publish, the results of tiieir labours in this 
language, and thus give sbme idea ^tb the profession in the , 
West, to which Japanese owe so HhucB, of the progress, of 
medi^ii.e in Japan.” To aid more effectually in this object, 
the Sei-i-kwaii(Medieal Society) carries on all its discussions 
in ;the English language; and the subjects brought up , for 
consideration are often of considerable interest and4teportauce 
to the medical profession throughout the wbi^. The 
meetings are well attended, and there are usually present 
several of the foreign members of the Society. The Society 
possesses a library of seven hundred volumes, chippy in*' the 
English language ; and there is a librarian in c’targd; ,who 
g^es his whole time to his duties. The pupils of^the^Medical 
ochopl have free access to the library and reading-roouL 
, Of the College^.of Medicine I will add a few particu!$js. 
This forms a part of the new University, and is presided over . 
by -Pr. Miyake, a physician of wide repute and extensive 
learning: The main course of medical instruction is mo4ielled 
• after that of the German Medical Colleges ; and the ‘ pjror . 
foa^pTs, five in number, are Germans. The full course PrC- 
sci?ibe4 covers a period of four years ; and a preparatory 
coats?, three years more. There is likewise a course ’ .of 
lectures d:elivered in the vernacular, which is called the 
' Special Course. This is the only corporate body in Japwi at 
toe \present moment empowered to bestow' the degree* 6f 
^I^sghku Shi, or Master of Medicine, upon its graduates f api* 
the -total number^f these who have received this degree islSJ, . 
while. 389 received a lower degree, and 178 graduated oa;ily 
in: ^pharmacy. The total numl)er of students in attendance 
last^ year on all the course was 1,081. The College of 
Medicine of the University was originated in the year lo58, 
'yhen a society was" established in Tokyo by Ito, Totsuka, 

. Otswki, Hayashi, and Takenouchi, prominent physicians of 
its. Western schools, with the objec^of establishing an ii^s^itu- 
tion for vaccination. The enterprise has proved a great success, 
"and led to the founding of the Institute of Western Medicine, 
from which sprtog the 3Iedical Schoe^V.Bnd HospitM,* and in 
tuni ;the Department ^^Medicine andHl>©j" present ^llege, 
whi6li is a part of The Imperial Univerrity,” and now con- 
sists ot five affiliated Colleges, — of Law, Medicine, Engineer- 
ing, Literature, and Science, — ^the Whole being presided over 
by a President appointed by the ‘ of Education. 
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Each College having, as a inatt^ of 'c<xirse,it 9 own staff of 
professors and as^istatts. . ‘ . / " ■ * • . , 

The new Uni verity differ^ from the old institution^* known 
as the Xdkyd University, in the incorporation of the En^neer- 
ing CpUege, the addition of tlie University Hall, and in its 
form of government. The history of these higher institutions- 
of learhittfi in Japan dates back to the year a.d. 069, when a 
School of Jjjearning was established by the Emperor Tenchi, 
which, a little later on, in the time of tlie Emperor Mom'nju, 
*wa^ thoroughly reorganised and handed down through various 
vicissitu<i|s to the present generation. Japan is, on 
whSi'e^i 111 ^ largely indebted for its rise and progress in 
medicine aihl surgery to a physician and scholar of the last 
centuiy, one Dr. Sugita Geinpaku, a most interesting account " 
^()f whose labours appears in the April number of the Bei-i-^kwaV 
■ (Medical Journal), and from which source the chief pa^rt; of 
facts are derived. ' " 

A, glance at the life and labours of thic pioneer of* medical 
edi;catioii shows us that he “ was bold, and fearless of dai^er, 
yet gentle, and at times even timid, possessing the pi?over|)iar 
ociSdental perseverance and spirit of investigation, and, above ^ 
all;*a true patriot.** His earlier labours were directed 4o the 
rtooval of the superstitious j)rejudices of his race ttJ We.^terii ’ 

‘ iunevations, and which for ages had proved to be an in-* 
i^up^rable barrier to progress in medicine, as in most othS: 

. bramches of knowledge. About the year 1771, Sugita for-", 
tunately became possessed of a couple o£ Dutch booto on 
Medicine and Anatomy. These he* determined to trai^late*: 
over the latter he spent four years * and after rewriting it 
fc^ 4;he eleventh time, he published it under the title of 
Ktd-iaishin-sho, " New work on Anatomy.** Fortunately - 
for himself (for it was a dangerous thing in those days to' 
venture on a speculation of the kind) the work was received 
with favour, and it quickly passed through two editions. , It 
then swelled into three volumes, and in a few years it came 
under revision by Udagawa Genshin, who ei^arged, it 
thirteen' Volumes, and^gave it a new title — Lhan4ei-k6,J'* Ku 
Outline of the Principles of Mediclbk” ^ 

Sugita followed up his advantage by publishing nuju^roue 
other works, the most important amohg which was^ 
shin^sJ^, “ New book on the Treatment df * Soree;^ 
shichi^fiL'ka, “Seven Hindrances to Hygiene;** Kd-ken-gusa, 

81 
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^'The Guardian, Grasses ^Tawa-m'-so, “Precious Miso” 
{Miso, a kind of fermented sauce, made from the Soy bean, — 
a necessary article of food in Japan); and Kcy-yei^ya-wa, 
“Night Talks with a Shadow,” in which, in the form of a 
dialogue, held between himselPand the “Bhadow Priest,” he 
gives an account of his early medical impressions, and his 
views upon the value of anatomy; and tells us th^t/*it was 
by no mere cht^nce that he became a benefactor to his people, 
but by a fixed determined purpose ” to put down superstition 
by’ the aid of the higher revelations of the Western world; 
for he had clearly grasped the truths of* the “forbidden sect;” 
had, in short, become a believer in Christianity. / The de- 
scendants of this distinguished man have, it is Ratifying to 
know, followed closely in his footsteps, “ and, by ‘ their 
benevolent labours, have done much towards brinmng about 
the great change which^has taken place in Japan wdtliin the 
last half century, and the establishment in this Eastern Empire 
of a new civilisation^ one of the forerunners of which was the 
introduction of Westeim medicine.” 

Jabez Hogg. 

Jtdy, 1886, 


MK. JUSTICE JARDINE ON BURMAH. 

(Covtimied from page. X^>7,) 

About the earlier centuries we have no knowledge whatever j 
but there is a tribe of people called Chins, who call themselves 
the Shrman^s younger Brother. They have not yet submitted 
to Buddhism nor to Hindoo law : they worship the spirits of the 
air ; in the country, outside the British province^ they are *11614 
together by clans or Gasses, each originally of one occupation, 
and closely connected with services to royalty. Some were the 
king’s armour-bearers; others, the labourers on his land; 
others, religious servants ; others, bowmen or elephant-keepers. 
At one time they could not marry out of ^he clan. They wori^p 
a dogi6pirit as their principal god. They provide\,for their 
com|ort in the next world by sacrifice# of buffalo-flesh and 
rice beer, which, eaten istfd drunk by the survivors, go to his 
spiritual credit, or rather help to satisfy hiS futnre appetite. 
The women tattoo their faces deep black and blue ; but the 
reason of this was to prevent the Burman conquerors carrying 
them off as beautiful creatures. The younger son, who stays 
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"with the father when the rest have gone to the wars, inherits 
the estate. Women are consideted as unable to assist in the 
spiritual comfort of a kinsman deceased,' and, therefore, have a 
degraded lot. The Chins, like all the wild tribes and even the 
Burman Buddhists, who, in suite of Gautamas, still believe in 
mag^c to a certain extent, are highly superstitious in regard to 
omens and signs, witchcrafts and prophecies. One of the 
greatest services Buddhism has done to Asia is the dispelling 
of the belief in all the vast number of spirits who are siipposed 
to interfere, molest, and encourage in nearly every aifair of 
human life. So far as is known, these tribes never had any 
literatu^ and even now I doubt if any civilised country can be 
named ^lere so little learning, so general an absence of the 
critical faoilty and of intellectual aspiration, exists as in Lower 
Burmah. They are proud of their Buddhist law, for instance, 
and justly; but I could find hardly one of them who could 
explain any allusion or give tho reference for a notation, and, 
as a rule, they were ignorant that this law was in its essence 
Hindoo. It speaks well for the plasticity of both Hindoo law 
and the Buddhist religion that both should have been accepted 
with such good results by such a people. At first sight one 
•would think this law too refined and this religion too philo- 
sophical for so simple, light-hearted a people. But it is to be 
noticed that the customs of rude communities are much alike ; 
e,g.y the custom of the younger son being the heir •^ire vails in 
the Punjaub, and used to exist in Artois in France : it remains 
in a good many places in England as Borough English. Mr. 
John Mayne supposes that the customs of Aryan and non-Aryan 
nations in India were a good deal alike, the same necessities and 
desires creating the same rule. We find the. Burman of to-day 
living in joinh-family, which is subject ko partition. I never could 
find out whether a son can demand his share against his father’s 
will, or whether he ought to wait till both father and mother 
are dead. Bht they arrange these things among themselves ; 
and the partition begins when a son wants to marry and set up 
a house of his own : then the parents let him take a share of 
the furniture, the cattle, and the field. I incline to think that 
it is only in the last resort and in the few cases that they feel 
any pressure from the existence of a law which, until forty yea^ 
ago, was never printed and is not well understood even by those 
who study it. , ' 

The Burman is a gay, light-hearted fellow ; willing to wort 
liard for a time in his field or poling a boat : not malicious, but 
hot-tempered and very averse to discipline. Under the despotic 
rule that preceded ours, he had little motive to accumulate 
wealth, as a well-built house or other outward sign of prosperity 
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was likely enough to m^rk him out as a man from whom heavy 
taxes or bribq^ could be extorted. In a generation or two it is- 
probable that the effects of the old system, will wear away, nnd 
that security of property will bring more desire for it. At 
present, however, the Burrnah geijs money easily, and spends it 
fast: lightly come, lightly go. After the rice has been sold 
and a lot of money has come into the village, the villagers get 
a troup, of actors to come and play in the village streets four or 
five nights running, and pay them liberally. A boat-race or a 
buffalo-figlit is attended with great zest, and an enormous 
amount of gambling goes on. There you meet them in their 
silk or cotton dresses of all sorts of colours, kilted, with the end 
thrown over the shoulders ; a bright silk handkerchiey covering 
the abundant hair, which a man often wears four fe^i^ong. Of 
his long hair and other attractions, be is disposed to be proud. 
As the Burman gets old, he becomes more religious, and then 
expends his money in building a pagoda or a monastery ; these 
pious acts cause him to be held in high esteem by all the 
country-side. Bishop Bigaudet tells of one who spent Its. 
12,000 on building a rest-house for pilgrims, leaving his widow 
with no means of support. When the Bishop asked her if he 
would not have done better if he had left her half of this 
fortune, she gently smiled, and said he had done what w^as 
best, and she could easily 6ui)port herself in her poor condition. 
Outside ev^l^ village, generally near a grove, you see a Kyoung 
or monastery, with its broad, restful front; very often it is a 
lofty building adorned witli fine carvings. If you ask who 
built it, you are surprised to see him living in a poor and 
wretched house which is pointed out to you. I suppose no other 
country can boast of a piaty superior to these examples : no- 
where in the world can there be more charity. 'There is no 
poor law, and yet nobody is allowed to starve. The people are 
fond of good things, but simple; and if they could remain 
unaffected from the outside, they might do well enbugh. 

The women are different. They occupy a position superior 
to their sex in any other Oriental country. The civil law gives 
them almost equal rights of property to those of the men. They 
do not now marry as children; and one traces in the later 
versions of the Code their growing emancipation from parental 
dictation in choosing their husbands. They have to be wooed 
in order to be won : and their time of courtship is a very 
pleasant time. After marriage, if the husband misbehave^, the 
wife can protect herself by suit for divorce or judicial separation, 
retaining her share of the property. The married pair may at 
any time by mutual consent dissolve the marriage, under which 
circumstance they divicie the property. Polygamy is lawful. 
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but is condemned by public opinion. The women take a part in 
all the affairs of life ; whether married or uunarided, they may 
conduct separate businesses, and it is the general f)pinion of the 
foreigners in Burinah that ^le fairer sex is the most intelligent 
and the best behaved. The best proof of the excellence of their 
treatment is that no proposals* are ever made to alter it. They 
are pleasant looking without being exactly beautiful, genial and 
charming to a degree, and, as their attention to pretty dresses 
shows, they are not ignorant of their attractions. They love to 
wear flowers in their hair — the rose, the hibiscus or the padouk ; 
a great trade, too, is done in artiflcial flowers. They all smoke: 
they make big holes in the lobe of the ear in which they can 
carry a^gar. 

Thej^spf course, prefer their own countrymen as husbands ; . 
but what 1 have already stated shows that the Burmans — I 
mean the men — are somewhat wanting in the prudential virtues : 
they are not the sort of people who find capital for railways, or 
cover a public loan two or three times over. Perhaps, too, the 
love of amusement makes them indifferent to work and duty : 
and the Burmese maiden ponders over this side of the national 
character; and often, as I have been told, yields to the less 
attractive but more plodding saving Chinaman or Burmah- 
Chinaman, who makes her a kinder husband and does not drink 
•or gamble away what he earns. 

A great many observers of the Burmans think ^at the race 
will not be able to hold its own when exposed, as it is now, to 
the competition of the Indians and the Chinese, but that a hjj,er 
type will be developed by union of Chinese men with Burmese 
women. 

The wondering stranger, who finds on first arrival, as I did, 
that the wopan holds so importaift a place in the society, of 
course wants to know the reason why. In India the aurasa or 
eldest child is always masemliue, .but in the Burmese Law we 
read of the» aurad or eldest daughter as equally the heir. 
Whether this law of equal rights originarted in India, before the 
Brahman text writers had whittled away woman’s rights, before 
the burning of widows had been justified out of the ShmUrSy 
1 do not presume to say. But in tho Tlmawalame^ a compilation 
of the law of the Tamils, in Ceylon, which, in many respects, 
closely resembles the law of Burmah, the same indulgence to 
women is visible. Whether developed in India or resulting 
from Buddhist interpretation in Burmah, we may safely follow 
Bishop Bigaudet, the learned translator of the Legend of 
Gaudamay in ascribing this highest feature of civilisation to the 
influence of Buddhism. This religion he defines as , “ a moral 
and practical system, making man acquainted with the duties he 
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haft to . perform in order to shun vice and practice virtue. It 
will not be deemed rash to assert that most of the moral truthe 
prescribed b^ the Gospel are to be met with in the Buddhist 
Scriptures.’’ Again : “ The comprehensiveness of Buddhism, its 
tendency to bring all men to the same level, and allow of no* 
difference between man and maif but that which is established 
by superiority in virtue, its expansive properties, all these 
striking characteristics have wonderfully worked in elevating 
the character of the woman and raising it to a level with that of 
man. Who could think of looking on a woman as a somewhat 
inferior being," when we see her ranking according to the 
degrees of her spiritual attainments, amongst the perfect and 
foremost followers of Buddha ? Hence in those countrfos where 
Buddhism has struck a deep root and exercised a grea^ influence 
over the manners of nations, the condition of the woman has 
been much improved and placed on a footing far superior to 
what she occupies iucthose countries where that religious system 
is not the prevalent one, or where it has not formed or consider- 
ably influenced the customs and habits of the people.” 

When Ri)eaking on themes like these, I prefer to quote the 
experience of a Bishop of tho Roman Church, who to profound 
learning and study adds a forty years’ residence in Further 
India. The whole fabric of Buddhism there hinges, in his 
opinion, on the monastic order, ^‘the wisest in its rules and 
prescriptioj^B that has ever existed either in ancient or modern 
times without the pale of Christianity.” The Bishop does not 
d^guise their idleness, ignorance and pride, nor their present 
want of a disciplinary head. . But the -fact remains that they 
have given education in the three R’s to the boys of the country, 
the statistics of Burmah placing it between Austria and Belgium 
in this matter. Out of, say* 80,000 boys at school, g0,000 receive 
education in the monasteries ; and this indigenous system has to 
this day been supported hy the Government as the best for the 
people in its present state. Girls may not be taught by the 
monks, and, alas ! lees*^ than four per cent, receive any education. 

The great change and commotion in ideas which has followed 
the British occupation has, I think, made the present generation 
less reverential to their faith, and probably has something to*do- 
with the tendency to lawlessness, driuking, gambling and other 
vices which Gaudama condemned. Without being hostile, the 
English influence, especially intellectual influence, can hardly 
be considered cordial : and the Government is placed in the 
position of being neutral to the greatest bond and safeguard of 
the society — I mean the faith in which its deepest emotions and 
highest philosophy are joined*. The young Buddhist has not 
yet come across such works as 8enart’s, or the Ber of 
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Dp. Kem, of Leyden, who treats the story of Buddhar as.I^nan 
treats the Gospels, who finds in il only a^deyelopment of Hindoo 
philosophy and at once rejects every miracle as untrue or as mere 
description of the sun God, ^d imputes the beautiful discourses 
and parables to the pious invention of disciples and monks. 
Neither, I suppose, does the drdinary religious man or woman 
trouble himself or herself with the metaphysic of Buddhism, the 
identity of subject or object in the infinite, or the definition of 
Nirvana, any more than th(^ young girl at Confirmation, or even 
the clergyman who instructs her, with the arguments in 
Dean Mansell’s Bampton Lectures. You hoar the faithful 
Buddhist as she counts her rosary exclaim, Douhya, deity a, anatya, 

, Paiiij^ange, delusion ; and again, Bhaya^ lay a, tjienga, The 
Lord, thedaw, the assembly of saints.” the three ideas in which 
they take refuge. As they grow educated they will grow more 
critical : at j^i'^sont their intellect is satisfied With the notion 
that by union with the Church the individual becomes subject to 
eternal law and aii infinite godhead. The morality of Buddhism 
is inculcated in many treatises called Jatakas, which usually 
contain the lives of Buddha in previous existences. They are 
Indian in their origin and are extensively read. 

There is another race of men called Karens who used to be 
oppressed and kept down by the Burmans. The Italian 
missionaries, of the Itoman Church, tried to do something for 
them in the lust century ; but since the first Burm^o war, this 
timid and ignorant tribe has received great attention from the 
American Baptists, the successors of I)r. Judstfn, and in tibia 
way has advanced to a fairly high civilisation. Their language 
is musical, and they are fond of music : in the missionary schools 
one may hoar beautiful jiart- singing. They have village 
preacliers of Jbeir own, whom they shpport with salaries paid in 
rice ; and some of them have been in America for education. In 
every considerable town, almost, there is a Mission Station 
belonging to# some one or other of the denominations; and the 
missionaries who have for the last half-century been foremost 
in the work of education have at length had their merit 
recognised by Government in admitting them to a share of the 
ccftitrol. 

The vices of drink, opium, and gambling are said to he 
spreading all over the country : year by year their results are 
deplored by the magistrates, and stringent laws are put in 
operation to check such things, but without very much effect. 
The Burman has not a strong head ; he gets quarrelsome in his 
cups, and without much thought uses hi% sword on some one 
with whom he gets offended. Many of the young men think a 
gang robbery or a burglary a courageous act, and call it a play. 
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IiL Ike. unsettled times of the war this kind of drime has become 
yery common. They *are waiating^ in moral and intellectual 
discipline, aifd have few intellectual resources. Good living S'l^d 
amusements are expensive, and tl^y think to make a short cut 
to fhem at the expense of their neighbours. 

In their games they are e:!^ert enough. They train for 
boat racing in long narrow boats holding twenty or thirty men, 
and a race produces great excitement. A carefully arranged 
buffalo fight is still more to their taste, and the maidan where 
it is to take place is soon filled with booths and grand stands. 
Theatrical performances are highly popular, and puppet plays 
are much relished. The Burmese imagination loves to contem- 
plate the true love that never runs smooth ; the prinfe who is 
changed by a rival into a parrot or a deer, while W6 weeping 
mistress sighs for him in vain, or finds him out in Ins new form 
and assures him of her*unabated love and does what she can to 
help him. People v&ill sit up the whole night in one’s garden 
to enjoy a performance of this sort. Adventures of this kind 
and pictures relating to the life of Buddha are the favourite 
subjects of pictorial representation. I have brought one or two 
specimens to show you before I sit down, thanking you for the 
patience with which you have listened to me this afternoon. 


On th^ motion of Dr. Waters, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Justice Jardine for the able lecture he had delivered was carried 
w^h acclamation. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM IN filNDl. 


Translated by Fuedekic Pincott, M.5/.A.S. 


1. Ish ! Kaisar pS,liyai, 

Wa kaufi chir-jivan dai, 
Ish ! Kaisar p&l ! 
Bhej de wis kafihafi jai, 
Bhdg au sukhyati dai, 
Kaj-ntt barha, iyai, 

Ish ! Kaisar p&l !' 


Meti'e, 

w — w# — 
w — w — 

u w 

w u ”” 
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2. Nath ! Ish ! »th S,,iyai, 
Bail! ujirijai, 

Wa kiun iikhai. 
Silr-bir ku kirti dai, 

Jo raja-pfilak hai ; 

Tor te.i hi se dar hai ; 

He Ish ! sab pal ! 

3. Swarg se sudanan Tai 
Vlktoriya ku dai, 

Chaiu, shant, ru kirt. 
Chhot chhoti sal hi pai 
Deke hulsa hridai; 

IVis dhri bol uthai ; 

Wa ki supirt. 

4. Eaj-drohi se bachai, 

Ta, Nath ! supalak hai 

Nairantar kai. 
Dev-dut us pas rahtai 
Eht au din yachitai 
Lakh ifikh uttapa sai — 

“ Ish ! Kaisar paj ! ” 


IN TIME OF SEDITION. 

Nfith! Ish! utha,iyai, 
Eairi uj^riyai, 

Wa kauh ukhal. 
BalwS, ku lokiyai, 
Kaj-droh hi mariyai ; 
Mja sab rajan kai ! 

Sarb lokan pril ! 


* IN TIME OF rESTILENCK. 

Mth ! Ish ! tab dijiyai 
Jiv ko jab mich urai 
Par prithwi kefi. 

Tor hath uth a,iyai, 

E desh ku paliyai ; 

He BSLp ! ham shokit haiii, 
Asia m&ngefi. 
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FACTS COl^TNEOTED WITH THE PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE. 

M 

The annual meeting of the Marine Biological Association 
was recently held, when several Striking proofs were adduced of 
a Aesire to advance its aims. The object of this body is the 
establishment and maintenance of a Biological Laboratory at 
Plymouth, for the prosecution of all kinds of researches con- 
nected with the life-history of the fishes round our coast, as well 
as to extend the boundaries of our knowledge of marine zoology. 
The practical use of the former of the two objects is very 
obvious, for there are a large number of points connoted with 
the occurrence, or disappearance, of fish-shoals ^ particular 
parts of the coast, on which no scientific, t.e. exacC, knowledge 
exists, and the whole fishing industry suffers in consequence. 
It was pointed outn some weeks ago, in a paper read at the 
Society of Arts by Mr. J. Willis Bund, that our fisheries are 
more or less under the control of, and interfered with by, no 
less than five separate departments of Government! And on 
that occasion a strong plea was put forward for the establish- 
ment of a fishery board. A most influentially signed memorial 
on this subject has just been presented to the Board Of Trade. 

Important changes are being discussed in the constitution pf 
the UnivqEsity of London. Hitherto it has been- purely an ex- 
amining body, in which, among many hundreds of others, 
I2:atives of India have taken degrees. For some time it has been 
felt that there ought to be a closer connection between its 
examiners and the, teachers and professors in the various colleges 
where candidates were prepared for the examinations. Many 
persons also 'Expressed a^ great desire that the University should 
be able to teach as well as to examine. For many months 
these interna] changes have been discussed, and on June 29th a 
scheme was adopted by Convocation (the general body of gradu- 
ates) as a basis for confe];:ence with the Senate (the executive 
body), for reconstituting the Universityupon the lines indicated 
above. It is proposed that certain “ Constituent Colleges ” 
shall form part of the University, and that a Council of Educa- 
tion shall be formed, where examiners and teachers will meet 
upon common ground. 

Among recent scientific books issued, is an admirable one in 
Whitaker’s ^‘Specialist” series, on the Electrical Transmission and 
Distribution of' Power, by Mr. Gisbert Kapp. It contains a dlear 
and concise summary of the principles upon which thia is effected, 
and of what has actually been accomplished in this matter, which 
has such an important future before it. Electric railroads, telpher- 
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age, and electric motors generally, are clearly described. By the 
term telpherage is understood thep conveyance of goods in large 
quantities over a wire tramway worked electrically,* without the 
necessity of constructing ro^ds for their transport. In unde- 
veloped countries the system has a g^eat future before ft. Tel- 
pher lines are admirable feeders of trunk railroad lines, and 
where water power is available, to supply energy to the dynamo 
machine, their cost of working is very slight. It is a system 
which is apparently admirably adapted for transporting produce 
in India without constructing roads. 

Of the various reports presented to the late Parliament, 
probably none was more interesting than that of H.M. Inspectors 
of Exprolives, whose business is to see that the regulations 
laid down {pr the guidance of local authorities as to the storing 
of explosive are duly observed. Incredible stories are told of 
carelessness in dealing with these violent agents ; and details 
are given of the very large number of men now undergoing 
sentences, of various degi-ees of rigour, for complicity in the so- 
called dynamite outrages. The most curious explosion of the 
year occurred near Boston, U.8.A. A gentleman had loose in 
his pocket some chlorate of potash tablets, often used for sore 
throats, &c. Ho put his watch into the same pocket, dropping 
it quickly upon the tablets, when they all exploded; Among 
other explosive medicines,”, nitro-glycerine, the basis of dyna- 
mite, is now sometimes prescribed for angina pectoris.,^ 

At the last meeting of the London Section of tho Society of 
Chemical Industry, a very valuable Paper was read by Dr. Mg^- 
mott Tidy on the Chemical Treatment of Sewage.” Premising 
that he had for many years read eveiything ho could get hold of 
on the subject, and had also gained great practical personal expe- 
rience therein, he defined sewage as “’tjie refuse of communities, 
their habitations, streets, and factories.” Its very complex 
nature was commented upon : two elements were constant ; viz., 
(1) Excreta; •(2) Boad washings. The salutary effects on 
sewage, of air, and of dilution, as shov?n by the appearance 
therein or otherwise of comparatively high forms of microscopic 
life, such as the vorticolla, roti^ra, &c., was pointed out. An 
untiling characteristic of sewage matter was the presence 
therein of hairs of wheat, and of free spiral cells, their casing 
having been dissolved in digestive processes. Authorities were 
agreed upon two points ; viz., that the valuable matters were in 
solution, and tho offensive in suspension. Of the precipitatiozL 
processes, those in which lime and alumina were successfully 
employed gave the best general results, and the smell still 
remaining might be entirely got rid of by causing the efflnent 
to ffow over a little land. This combination of precipitation and 
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irrigation was probably the best method of dealing with liquid 
sewage, but in Dr. ISdy’s opinion, the whole system of water 
carriage of sewage was a mistake : it was absurd to take expen- 
sive and elaborate precautions about purity of water-supply, 
and then only to use one-ninetietli of this for drinking purposes, 
allowing the rest to be polluted. The dry earth' system of 
dealing with human excreta was, in Dr. Tidy’s opinion, the only 
proper and scientific method. With efficient organisation, this 
would be readily applied to large cities. In Melbourne, Australia, 
for example, in 1880, the present writer saw this system in 
full work among a population of about 250,000 people. The 
manure thus produced was a source of proht to the town, for 
contractors bid against each other for the privilege o^^sollecting 
and removing it, ^ 

A short time ago the members of the Koyal^Agricultural 
Society paid an official visit to the Society’s experimental form. 
The object of the ei^periments at present in progress there is to 
ascertain the actual value of exceedingly rich manures. It 
appears that high farming” may be overdone, and that when 
land is heavily manured with soluble nitrogenous manures, 
whether ammonium sulphate or sodium nitrate, a single corn 
crop practically exhausts the whole of this manure, leaving no 
residue available for the next one. 


The pursuit of science in England is much encouraged by 
the formation of local scientidc societies, which meet about once 
a month, read and discuss papers. One of these was recently 
^augurated for the county of Middlesex, and 300 members 
joined (ladies and gentlemen) within six weeks of its formation. 
At the first general meeting. Dr. John Evans, the Treasurer of 
the Eoyal Society, delivered an admirable address upon the 
advantages of such societies, and the good work they might 
accomplish. Lant Carpentbb. 


Colonial and IiIdian Exhibition. — ^At the Conference on 
Wednesday, June 2;3rd, a paper was read by Mr. W. Lant 
Carpenter, on “ The Position of Science in Colonial Education.” 
The Colonies to which Mr. Carpenter had directed his attention 
were: Canada generally; in South Africa, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Natal ; Western and South Australia, Victoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, New 2^aland, and Tasmania, the 
last of which, unfortunately, was not represented at the present 
Exhibition. An account of the present condition of scientific 
education in each of these Colonies was given. As a general 
conclusion, Mr. Carpenter thought that the claims of science to 
a place in State-aided primary education were more fully recog- 
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nised than in the old country^ and this, not merely because it 
was the only foundation upon whtch^a system* of technological 
education could be securely built, but for its value in drawing 
out the minds of the pupils. As regards the branches by which 
the time-honoured routine of subjects might be most beneficially 
varied, precedence was almost universally accorded to drawing, 
and to the objective presentation of the elements of science, tn 
Secondary, Grammar and High Schools, however, science scarcely 
occupied a position equal to that in corresponding English 
Schools, but there were many signs of improvement in thie 
respect. In the Colleges and Universities of the older Colonies, 
the clas^C|Ll and academic iufiuonce was still very strong, while 
in the newer ones the claims of scientific education to be put on 
an equal footing with literary were recognisedf^ *Great as had 
been the process of public opinion in England during the last 
few years on the importance of science as an element in educa- 
tion, the author was disposed to consider it greater in the 
Colonies in the same period. Certainly the development of that 
opinion to its present point had been much more rapid in the 
Colonies than at home. There were many voluntary Colonial 
associations for the promotion of science, and the author con- 
cluded his paper by throwing out the suggestion that, if there 
were grav^ and practical difficulties in the way of an Imperial 
federation of the Australian Colonies, tho establishment of an 
Australian Association for the Advancement of Science^wsomewhat 
on the lines of the British and American Associations for similar 
purposes, might not be beyond the reach of practical Scientistiy 
and he was strongly of opinion that such a federation would 
tend to strengthen “the position of science in Colonial educa- 
tion.’* A fuller report of the paper may be read in the Journal 
of the Society %f Arts. Some Indian gentlemen who were pre- 
sent at the reading of the paper desired that the author had 
included India also, since it was most important to direct atten- 
tion to the terfching of science in the Bojnbay University, and 
in India generally. 


EE VIEW. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, 
C.S.I., C.I.E.. LL.D. Second Edition. London : TrUl^ner 
and Co. 

The first eight volumes of the new tnd revised edition of 
this truly imperial work have just been published ; and will 
be followed by six more volumes, completing the work. It is 
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founded on a Statistical Survey of the Empire, which was 
commenced in 1^71, under the superintendence of Dr. Hunter, 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, 
and completed in 1886, extendfng to 128 printed volumes, 
aggregating 60,000 pages. The first edition, issued in 1881, 
was based, so far as the population statistics are concerned, 
on the Census of 1872, and occupied nine volumes. The 
present edition takes as its starting-point the Census of 1881, 
“ Its administrative statistics chiefly refer to the years 1882- 
1884, but in certain of the larger questions dealt with, the facts 
are brought down to 1885.” Dr. Hunter, in his Preface, speaks 
of the large amount of fresh local information with which 
this edition is cnriclied ; and thus continues : ^ 

^^The vast economic and social changes which are taking 
place in India have^ involved still larger additions. The rapid 
expansion of India’s foreign trade, of her internal railway 
system, and of steam factories, has profoundly affected the 
industrial equilibrium. Old centres of commerce, old staples of 
produce, the old domestic hand-manufactures, have in parts of 
the country declined. New cities, new marts, new ports, new 
staples, and new manufactures by machinery, have ^rung up. 
The progress of Municipal institutions and of Locii Govern- 
ment Boards has, during the same period, tended «to remodel the 
fabric of rural administration. In the ten years ending 1884, 
t!|^ latest date for which the final returns are published, the 
foreign trade of India increased from 102 to 157 millions sterling; 
Indian shipping (outward and inward), from 4f to 7^ million 
tons ; the number of telegrams, from ^ of a million to If million ; 
and the number of lettereC or articles sent through the Indian 
Post Office, from 116 to 203 millions. During the last seven 
years of that period, the ascertained attendance at Indian schools 
rose from If to 3 millions of pupils. c 

So far from representing ‘ the stationary stage ’ of civilisa- 
tion, according to a former school of English economists, India 
is now one of the most rapidly progressive countries of the 
earth. An effort has been made in these volumes to bring t>ut 
the salient features of this great awakening of an Asiatic people 
to Western modes of thought and to the modem industriid life.’’ 

When we say that every place of importance is treated as 
regards its Physical Assets, Historyy Popvlatim, Agriculture^ 
Manufactures^ Trade, ^and Tenures, Administration, Sanitary 
Aspects, it will be seen how extensive is the scope of, the 
work. Vol. VI. is entirely devoted to “India” — its History, 
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Population, Eeligions, Languages, Eulers, Commerce, Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, <S;c. — and forms% handSome rolume of nearly 
800 pages, including a valuable Index. • 

The work, when completed, will be a mighty storehouse 
of valuable information for ^all who are interested in the 
greatest dependency of the British Crown. 

J. B. Knight. 


‘‘HOME, SWEET HOME!” 

0 IuTIIel ! my mother land, my native country ! Thy shores 
are far aw,ay; thy cities, rivers, hills, mountains, fields and 
forests are rkw a dream to me. 0, my native town ! I remember 
thee, the place of my abode, where I have spent fifteen or six- 
teen happy winters without caring for the srorld. 0, my sweet 
home ! I can only imagine thy walls — thy rooms in which we 
sat together, father and sons, in the hot summer, while the 
slowly-moving punkha waved gracefully above our heads and 
generously comforted us with its cooling air. Our doors, pro- 
tected by khas latties, were also an additional relief from the 
heat. In winter we all gathered together (with the exception 
of the women) round the lamp, a small cheerful fire blazing on 
the angeethi (Or hearth), while we discussed politics, ^he habits, 
the customs, manners and dresses of people of distant countries* 
Our sire, the lord, joyfully embraced his pet child; and tjjp 
other, with envious affection, tried to climb his knees to share 
his kiss. 0, my sweet home ! I have not forgotten thy gardens 
and footpaths, where I had delightful walks with my dear father 
and brother, ^he blossoms of the orafige and lemon are odorous, 
and those of the mango and nim tree^s are lovely to the sight. 
“ Yes,” says the father ; “ the beds of roses and marigolds look 
delightful.” •We return, and begin to talk of flowers. I pic- 
ture to myself the outhouses for our helpers, the stable, the 
bay wheeler, the beautiful grey Arab, the iron-grey Kabul sire, 
and the Kathiawar, so strong and agreeable to the rider. Our 
obftinacy in riding on a hot afternoon, and the gentle reproaches 
of our wise lord, and his tender manner of instructing us to be 
kind to animals, are still fresh in my mind ; also our impatient 
waiting for the cows and calves from far distant pastures and 
meadows in the evening, and receiving our favourite golaho a$ 
she comes lowing to meet us, foremost and proudest with her 
tinkling bells. Sweet home ! I also think of thy kitchen whore 
wo enjoyed our meals together, sitting on wool carpets, laughing 
and joking, but careful not to be touched by each other. In 
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the rainy season, many times the poor cook mutters and grum- 
bles because the* fresh and wet wood does not bum, and it 
therefore 6tu% his passion. Although we suffered fib^i the pain 
and discomfort of the smoke, and , tears flowed unceasingly for 
a time, yet we heartily liked the hour. . ^ 

There was a circle of frien&s, our schoolfellows, some of 
whom came on Sunday; others on Friday, who were Arabic 
scholars ; some— ^ur bosom friends — called any day they liked. 
These latter did not stand on ceremony : they poured into my 
ear their secrets, troubles and pleasures, and I did the saihe to 
them, — all sharing the other’s confidence, sympathy, joys and 
griefs. • . 

Now our good old father comes in, bringing dishes^ ^Sf^sweet- 
meats and fruits, and offers them to his sons’ friend^and shows 
them every mark of hospitality. It is getting late f our friends 
must go. One says his home is a long way off ; another adds 
he has to prepare seme propositions in Euclid ; a third assures 
us bis mother does not like his being out so late in the evening. 
With such excuses they all leave. 

It is evening, and we go into the zenana for our meals. Our 
little dog Jni follows us, looking at us with his bright eyes and 
expecting to receive some food, and when we give it to him he 
acknowledges it thankfully with his tail. Ah ! animals recog- 
nise affection and gratitude. But our old aunt disliked such an 
act of bei^volence towards the dumb creature : “she preferred 
that we should take our meals without the company of animals. 

rremember my childhood, when, night after night, we heard 
stdries similar to Red Riding Hood from our aunt, on condition 
that we went to bed soon ; or while we were in bed, but unable to 
sleep, her fingers moving gently through my hair, produced an 
effect of mesmerism, which sent me soon into sweet slumber. 
O, shall I ever feel those fingers again ? Shall I ever be a child ? 
Shall I ever again be lulled? I hear a voice, “Never, never!” 
from an unseen place above. I wish I had the wiugs of a dove 
to fly away to see the^e, 0 dear aunt, in thy old days and grey 
hair, “to sit by thy side and hear all about our departed ances- 
tors, whose history edifies and amuses us, whose annals make 
us brave and teach us simplicity of life. You must not*be 
surprised, my reader, to hear nothing about my mother. I was 
not brought up by her. When I was ten or eleven years of 
age I returned to her, but she was soon taken away from us. 
Yet at this age of manhood the memory of her affection is 
unbearable ; but I cherish the hope of following her example 
in kindness, forgiveness, forbearance, generosity, self-denial and 
self-respect. I cannot see her any more in this life.. My recol- 
lection of her appearance and speech is faitlt, and so I am in a 
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-state of despondency. Had she been after the type of Western 
women in ideas, I should have possessed h^ photograph, and 
this would have quenched somewhat the feverish affectiod which 
is natural to a som She made an oral will, because she did not 
know reading and writing, dud left us a legacy of her goodwill. 
She gave most solemn words in trust for us to our father: 
“Give education to the children; teach them to lead honest 
lives ; to respect the old, and to be'merciful to all ; not to pursue 
wealth, which fades ; and to show sincere devotion to the 
Almighty.” The honest trustee carried out licr wishes in their 
entirety. Now it is left to us to act upon them. 

I think I had better refrain from further mention of* my 
motheik 1 1 am not the only one who mourns fur his mother with 
depth of sorrow. Many hearts beat and sigh in remembrance of 
parents, ar|d many eyes shed copious tears, like gems showering 
on the cheeks. I must also nut follow the dogmatic views of the 
illiterate, who see their dead friends in l^e brilliant stars over- 
head. However, we are fretful, unsatisfied creatures : we had 
better forget care aud anxiety, — the only remedy for this 
melancholy. 

I remeinbor my school days, especially in tlie summer, when I 
walked with my brother, at six o’clock in the morning, to school, 
and met the odorous breezes which came to us from sweeping 
the shrubs and flowers, wild and cultivated. From the mango 
and other trpes we heard often tho soft engaging notes of the 
koelf a bird of summer, which reach to a long dii^ance. We 
also mocked tho bird whilst we stood under the tree, calling to 
her, as children do, “ Thou art the wife of a crow\” We usea to 
hear the songs of other birds, some going from their resting- 
places in search of food, and others to the riverside in flocks. 
We have also been pleased with seeing pigeons, doves, and lots 
of other winged creatures bathing irf the^ pools in the streets, 
and flapping to dry themselves. 

Now we are at school : the master of each class reads out the 
names from *the register, and thus discoters which students are 
absent. In summer we remained at school 0 — 12 ; in winter, 
10 — 4. We learned English, History and Geography, Persian 
and Hindustani (or Sanskrit and Nagri), Writing ' and Mathe- 
matics. Figures were the subject which I always dreaded, 
and which humbled my pride in my class. But I was always 
happy within the school walls. At one prize-giving, I received 
some rupees for good behaviour and attendances. WeU I 
remember that the Sessions Judge of the district presided 
•on that occasion. Now the business of the school is over, and 
we all return to our homes. In the evening I go to tbe MeH, 
snd my brother accompanies me. On one side a dub stands 
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and a library ; on the other is a garden, where a band plays. 
The civil and military* authoaities are listening, from their 
carriages, on horseback, and on foot. Their ladies are with 
them, with faces grave or smiling,^ of gentle disposition. All 
is hushed ; the stillness of the trees and air shows how attentively 
even these listen to the musicl At such a time the thoughts and 
speculations of my heart rise and sink like ocean waves. Here < 
I built a magnificent castle in the air; there it was destroyed. 
It was the burning heat which shrivelled the blossoms and killed 
the buds of my hope. 

Next day a real storm visits the town, and brings an army' 
of violent gales and hail, rooting up trees, throwing down tiled 
and thatched roofs, upsetting conveyances, stopping^ 'traffic, 
killing innocent biyds, and wounding beggars in the streets. 
The wind and hail are followed by the roaring tlfunder andi 
gleaming lightning. It is Nature’s fatal sword which destroys 
cattle in the country, and annihilates men and women. ‘‘ Don’t 
go out, my dear,” say father and mother to their dear eldest 
son. ** Don’t sit by my side,” repeats his cousin, both being the 
eldest in their families : Don’t put on black things, because 
the lightning is sure to fall upon us.” Although these are all 
superstitions, yet they are the rules which are written on hearts 
from one generation to another, and must be regarded. Now 
the rain pours down in torrents, and continues for a week. It 
comes into^'our room through the roof, overflows the rivers, 
inundates cottages, and carries away farmers’ cattle. 

^During such a rainy season, cobras and other creeping* 
things, scorpions and wasps, increase in abundance ; lions, wild' 
elephants, wolves, and hideously fierce animals come out of the 
forest, and roam in the sugar-cane and maize fields, and show 
their enmity to mankind. ^ , 

0 my ^ native towh ! thy charms are still fresh, and thy 
attractions are great to me. Well I remember thy districts, 
streets, temples and mosques, cantonment, fairs an(? festivals. 

In the streets the ai-rangement of the shops is surprisingly 
agreeable. We see confectioners’ shops, where men and children) 
hastily go to Jpuy some sweetmeats. This is also a dairy where 
one gets milk, cream, and sugar. Next to this there are millinefs, 
and then follow jewellers’, gold and silversmiths, boot and shoe 
sellers, florists, engravers, and, last, money changers. Here and. 
there are dotted about butchers’ shops, where you see carcases ^ 
hanging, and you pass by quickly, covering your nose and eyes 
with a handkerchief to escape the unpleasant smell and sight. 

There are districts for Hindus and Mohamedans. Some are ^ 
inhabited by nawaba, others by rich mahqfana as well as by poor 
people. Temples and mosques are found everywhere. Some of 
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them are much frequented ; others are neglected, and tenanted 
by ghosts. A Muslim goes to •the Jamai-t-maajid on Friday, 
washes himself, and stands in the row of his brotfiers for prayer 
behind the Imam. A Hindu visits his temple, rings the bell 
which is suspended in the entrance, leaving his shoes outside, 
and before he goes to the aftar, kneels before the image, im- 
plores for what he desires, and comes out with a blush and hope, 
wetting his fingers in the holy water which runs round and 
round the image, and touching his eyes, and breast, like the 
Boman Catholics. 

A Bengali Hindu may be hastily running towards the * ‘ Mundir ” 
of the goddess Kali, which is represented by the figure of a strong, 
well-built woman standing on the god Shiva, with a sword 
in her left hand and a bowl in her right. Her red tongue is 
hanging oiit of her mouth, as she thirsts for blood ; she wears a 
necklace of . human heads, which are supposed to have been cut 
off for her ornament. Her black figtfre, bright eyes, and 
majestic deportment inspire awe and terror in the beholder. 
Hundreds of male goats are sacrificed before the goddess, to 
quench her thirst. In the evening, in many **Mundirs,’* the 
enchantment of prayers, the harmony of singing, the burning of 
camphor on a silver tray as an oblation to the gods and god- 
desses, and the enthusiastic chorus of voices, ** Victory be to the 
gods,’’ are exquisite to see and listen to. The town once had 
its walls all Around, which are destroyed ; but the^eranant is 
still to be seen. It has many gates; as,. the Khairnagga/ry the 
Kumbohf the Delhi, the Lohrah, the Shahpeer, the Boodhana gates. 
I must also mention a street called Sept Bazar, commoncihg 
from the Boodhana gate, and leading up. to the Andar Coat, 
This bazaar owes its reputation to its beauty, and owes its 
design to M^p. Sept, after whoso name it has been called. It 
is not a great exaggeration if I call it a second Bogent Street. 
The former, nowadays, is inliabited by a few wretchedly poor 
people, and is haunted by ghosts and evH spirits. But if ever 
human skill shall touch its walls, it will be unique for its 
magpaificenco and attractiveness. 

I remember with what fervent joy and pleasure the whole 
to'^n flocks to the fairs. On those occasions we too, with our 
friends, enjoyed much watching the torrents of life. In the 
Nohundi fair, merchants come from different places, and bring 
the best of products for sale, prepared with skill and industry. 
Afterwards the Earn Leela fair takes place, where Bavana, the 
mighty King of Ceylon, and his brothers stand, in stature 
immeasurable. Bavana ran away with the wife of Bama, and 
thu| a fearful war took place. Bama, with the help of Hanu- 
man, the leader of the monkey race, was victorious. He re- 

32 * 
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leased his ’wife Seeta and killed Havana, — so the old legends 
relate. This fair attract*? hundreds of thousands of people, who 
travel from the town *and the neighbouring villages on elephants 
or horses^ in carriages and on foot. 

In winter the Kattack bathing season begins, when men and 
women in the twilight and fresH morning, breathing gentle 
breQjses, go to the rivers, canals, the monkey tank and wells, 
and take a bath, thus celebrating the sacred month. (This 
monkey tank is a beautiful artificial lake. Its four sides are 
built of brick. Upon two sides stand old temples and domes, on 
the spots where the cruel rites of Suttee were performed. These 
buildings are occasional protections to the poor who arej house* 
less. A flight of stairs leads down into the water. ClosS by is 
a cremation place. The original name of the tank is the Suraj 
Kund^ as it was constructed by a great benefactor of ^’the town, 
Suraj Mai, or Singh.') The bathers wait, with vessels full of 
w^ater, until the High^Priest, the sun, arises from the east in a 
crimson garment, with the great pom]5 and splendour which are 
provided for him by Nature. He is armed with the round 
shining shield, and his rays dart like lances into the heart of 
Darkness, which he thus banishes. Nature salutes him when 
the birds sing his praises, and the tender branches move in 
pleasure to receive him. He gives his benedictions to the whole 
earth. Shall I be able to see this holy procession again ? 

These aiui' the recollections with w^hich my mind* is full, and 
thy picture is before .me ; but, when I attempt to touch it, it 
recedes from me, and I feel I am but dreaming. It is not my 
wish to indulge any longer in imagination only : I want thee, 
and only thee, for the sake of my dear parents and the friends 
who love me. 

A Bikd from the Q-arden of tue World. 

London. 


HINDU WIDOWS. 


The subject of the Ke-marriage of Widows has befen 
lately brought before the Madras Branch of the National 
Indian . Association by Mr. P. Chentsal Kao, one of the pro- 
moters of the Ee-marriage Association in Southern India. 
We expect shortly to hear whether tlie Madras Committee 
has decided bn adopting any practical methods of co-operation 
with the efforts of Mr, Chentsal Kao and his friends. Mean- 
while we have much pleasure in printing a Pap6r on the 
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subject, read some months ago by Mr. Chentsal Eao at 
Madras, stating his grounds o& appeal for^iid to the National 
Indian Association. * * 

Mr. President, Ladies lind Gentlemen, — I have often been 
asked by my friends why the National Indian Association, whose 
avowed object is the social regeneration of India, does not come 
forward to help the cause of the re-marriage of Hindu widows 
— a subject which sliould enlist the sympathies of every friend 
of Indian progress — and I liave always found it difficult to 
answer the question. Tic reason, however, for the inaction of 
the National Iiulian Association in the matter, I suppose, is 
ihat ttilse who are connected with the reform have not hitherto 
prominently brought the subject before the Association ; and I 
therefore frenture to address you on the subject this evening, in 
order that, if you deem fit, you may take the matter into your 
kind consideration, and give the Ke-injy:riage Association some 
practical lielp. 

The question of the re-marriage of Hindu women is, as you 
are aware, an old one. It has boon often discussed by eminent 
pandits, and various attempts have beeu made by single in- 
dividuals to introduce the reform, but these endeavours have, 
if at all, only been partially successful. Au Association was 
started in Madras, some twenty years ago, with the same object, 
but it did |iot live long. Eecently, however, through the in- 
defatigable labours of two of my countrymen — "Ceeraealingam 
Pantulu, at Kajamundry, and Do wan Bahadur Bagoonadha 
Rao, at Madras, — the movement has a(5quired new life. Tit is 
now the subject of discussion everywhere, and pamphlets on 
pamphlets arc being written to show that the re-marriage of 
Hindu wouien, especially of those who have become widows 
before they attained womanhood, alid actually lived with their 
husbands, is not only in consonance with the fevdings of humanity 
and justice^ but also with the ancient laws of the Hindus. 
These discussions have not been un%ttended with practical 
results. Within the last few years there have been no less 
than fourteen marriages of young widows. But now there is a 
pause, not because the zeal of the reforming party has, in any 
way, cooled down, nor because the country is now less prepared 
for the reform than before, but simply because our meani^ for 
effecting the reform have become limited. At the commence- 
ment of our undertaking, one gentleman, named Paida Bama- 
kristniah, of Cocanada, nobly came forward with hie help and 
gave us nearly Es. id, 000, and most of the marriages were 
performed with the aid of these funds. We have no money at 
jfresent.’ Eamakristniah would have helped us with more funds, 
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and he actually promised to do so, but he recently met with 
some reverses in his commercial transactions, and we ourselves 
have thought it improper to indent upon him for further aid^ as 
h^ has already done so much. T^e Association for the Be- 
marriage of Hindu Women was advised to appeal to the public 
for funds, but the President naturally felt compunction in asking 
for pecuniary aid from any but Hindus, and, I am sorry to say, 
we have not as yet got much help from this source. The 
aristocracy of this country, with a few noble exceptions, have 
not fully benefited by Western education and civilisation, and 
while they freely spend their money in foolish generosity or 
pomp, they seldom spend it on prudent charity, except when 
they happen to know that it will be appreciated by GovOTlfment. 
The middle classes are either poor or are under the influence of 
the so-called orthodox priestly class and of uneducated women 
of their households, who are opposed to the reform. The result 
is, we have got no adequate help from any quarter. I must 
not, however, here omit to mention that Baja Sir T. Madhava 
Bao has given the Association the handsome donation of Bs. 600, 
and has promised more help ; and we have also received some 
help from Mr. Sabapathi Moodelliar, of Bellary ; but the help 
of one or two individuals can hardly satisfy the growing wants 
of the Association. The question, therefore, which I now wish 
to put to you is, whether, if I show the need for money, the 
National In^an Association should not exert itseM to supply 
the want, and give a further impetus to a reform which has 
preceded thus far, and which, without some such extraneous 
help," is likely to come to a standstill ? 

I need hardly enumerate the growing evils of infant mar- 
riage and enforced widowhood. Everyone who has a soul and 
heart in him must feel, withdut the aid of any SaBtrf).s or Logic, 
how hard it is that a young and promising child should be 
married before she knows what marriage means, and then, if 
her so-called husband happens to die, she should be doomed to 
permanent widowhood a^id subjected to all sorts of barbarities, 
which I omit to describe here, as it may give a shock to the 
feelings of the ladies present. This barbarous rule, that once a 
widow, for ever a widow, has led to unnamed crimes, sufferings 
and immoralities ; and I confess it has always been a puzzle to 
me how a system, so inhuman and so cruel, has found existence 
in a country remarkable for its charities, and among a class of 
men who have cultivated their feeling# of kindness to such a 
nicety that they dread to kill an ant or cut open an egg ! Be 
the case as it may, it is a fact that the system of infant mar- 
riages and enforced widowhood has gained a firm footi^ in tins 
country, and the generality of us have nearly lost all filing in 
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the matter. The so-called orthodox portion of the community , 
and the uneducated classes und^ their influence have not only 
lost all feeling in the matter, but their .hearts are so much 
hardened that they even persecute those that endeavour to 
relieve them. Those thaf have been benehted. by Western 
education are either apatheti<i or timid. They have yet attained 
only the stage of agreeing in theory, but not in practice. 
Education has opened their eyes, but not equally so their 
hearts. . I am, however, glad to say that they do not join the 
crusade against the reformers, although they do not give them 
any practical help. VVheri 1 say this, I refer only to the general 
state of things ; for, I must admit that there are some educated 
men wli) give us their active co-operation, while again, on the 
other hand, there are others who, notwithstanding their high 
education ^nd University degrees, have joined the opposition, 
and thrown all obstacles in their power in the way of the reform. 

The combined result of the oppositioi^ of the uneducated and 
the apathy of the educated is, that those who endeavour to 
bring about the reform, as well as those who actually marry 
widows, are put to severe trials. They are at once excommuni- 
cated by their priests, the e£Eect of which is that they are deserted 
by their servants, abandoned by their relations and castemen ; 
and they are put to so much inconvenience and discomfort that 
they can hardly hire a house to live in. If the excommunicated 
individuals |ire poor Brahmins who live on the bounty of the 
well-to-do men of their caste, by ministering to tfihir religious 
wants, the excommunication falls with the greatest hardship on 
them, as it cuts off their only means of livelihood. I myself 
had the honour of being excommunicated recently, along with 
my friend Dewan. Bahadur Bagoonadha Bao, when I was at 
•once deserted by all my servants and abandoned by my relations. 

I did not care as to the latter; but the fLesertion of my servants was 
& serious inconvenience, and I had to pay large bonuses and 
double and treble salaries to obtain new servants. I was able 
to bear this additional expense, and I did bear it with pleasure ; 
but how can a poor man do the same ? He needs help till the 
widow- marrying class becomes pretty strong and self-sufficing^ 
•or till he can get increased means of livelihood ; and for this, 
money is required. Money is also required for sending out 
Missionaries for the purpose of distributing tracts and explaining 
to the people in all parts of the country that infant marriages 
and enforced widowhood^are illegal, being in opposition to the 
true Hindu law; and that there are Associations which ore 
willing to help them if they are persecuted for acting in oon- 
-formity with the law. 

* Then,* ladies and gentlemen, if you are satisfied that infant 
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marriages and enforced teid<)whood are serious evils, and that' 
the work of reform is imped edp for want of funds, then, I ask, 
does it not b^ome the duty of the National Indian Associa* 
tioTi to exert itself on behalf of t|^o cause, and do what liejf 
in its power to relieve innocent widows from their lifiA 
long misery? To give you an idea of the amount ^f suffering 
for the relief of which I now solicit your aid, I may mention 
that' in India there are sixteen millions of*- Hindu widows, of 
whom one million one hundred and sixteen thousand are under 
the age of 25, nearly one-fifth of this number belonging to the 
Presidency of Madras. I, for one, do not think that we need 
hesitate to give our help on the ground that the question is 
mixed up with religion. Marriage is not in its original Mature 
a religious institution ; but it is simply regarded as such, as 
( ertain religious rites have to be performed at the time of the 
marriage. But such is the case in regard to every social observ- 
ance. We have religious rules for cleaning our teeth, eating 
our food, wearing our dress, and for every conceivable action of 
our life ; and if we are not to strive to improve the habits of 
our people, on the ground that we ought not to interfere with 
religious usage, our Association may as well at once cease to 
exist. It seems to me that we should only refrain from inter- 
fering with such usages and customs as are purely religious in 
theiv nature, and are not injurious to the community at large. 
A man worships a margosa tree to save himself an<?i his country 
from an epidemic ; it is not our business to tell him that it is 
usej^ess. A man may become an ascetic in tho hope of gaining 
Paradise, and we need not interfere. But in a matter in which 
hundreds and thousands of innocent girls are actually tortured 
in the name of religion, I think it is the duty of every man and 
woman to interfere and stbp the evil, -to whatever class the 
sufierers may belong, whe{her they are Hindus or Mahomedans 
or Christians. Enforced widowhood is nothing but a species of 
slavery ; and men of all nationalities may with propriety join to 
abolish it, whether it is^ sanctioned or not by ancient laws of the 
class ill which the slavery prevails. But fortunately in this 
case, enforced widowhood is a slavery unsanetioned by the true 
Hindu law. At any rate, there are numerous texts of undoubt^ 
authority which sanction the re-marriage of Hindu widows; and' 
they ought to be sufficient to satisfy the scruples of the most 
scrupulous, and enable them to set aside the existing pernicious 

A here asked whether, if the evil be so great as that 

esenb^ by me, and the Hindu law is in our favour, It is hot 

right that Government should interfere and make infant mw- 

Tiage penal^ and take away from the priests the power ^f. 
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excommunication. This is a point on which warm discussions 
are now going on, and I do not wishi to enter Jnto any lengthy 
discussion here. Much can be said on both sides f but, on the 
w^ole, it seems to me that it would not be good policy for 
Gkfeernment to interfere, at any rate at present. It is true that 
Government have put down suttee and infanticide by the iron 
hand of law, and it is also true that enforced widowhood and 
infant marriages sometimes lead to worse results; but there is a 
great deal of difference between suttee and infanticide, which are 
absolute murders, and infant Tnarriages and enforced widow- 
hood. Public opinion mus' precede any penal legislation in 
such matters ; and the reformers should be left to educate public 
feeling, %Tnch is not at present enlightened enough to regard 
moral torture in the same light as physical torture. Whether 
in this matt|3r the interference of Government be expedient or 
not, 1 have no doubt but that an Association like the National 
Indian is bound to do all that lies in its ];ir)wer to relieve their 
lielpless sisters who are suffering for no fault of theirs. I think 
tliat the National Indian Association may, with all propriety, 
appeal to the British and the Indian public of all classes for 
])ecuniary help to prcwnote the work of the reformers, and aid 
the poor men and women who are made to suffer for doing a 
right thing ; and I think that an appeal proceeding from a 
mixed body of Europeans and Natives, and of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, will n|)t go in vain. When we had the famine amongst 
us the other day, and people were dying fast, we haS to appeal 
to the British public, and we know how nobly the British public 
responded to the appeal. Why should we believo that we siiSlI 
make the appeal now in vain when our object is to relieve, not 
hundreds and thousands, but more than a million of innocent 
women and qjiildren, not from the ffffects of famine for one or 
two years, but from life-long misery? Our Association was 
founded bj*^ a lady, and some of its moving spirits are ladies ; 
and T think tjiat it is therefore peculiarly competent, and I may 
say it is bound, to espouse the cause of !fedian women, and do 
its best to relieve them from the unmerited misery to which 
they are subjected. 

•It has been suggested tn me that it would be a good thing if 
the Association were to appoint a Committee of EuropeajiB and 
Natives to prepare a critical history and edition of the marriage* 
laws of Hindus. I consider that this would be fruitless labour. 
The orthodox cbmmunity|pe not likely to accept the code drawi) 
up by the heterodox members of our Association ; and the edu- 
cated classes hardly require any further exposition of the law 
than tliat contained in the pamphlets published by my learned 
friend Hagoonadha Kao and Pandit Yidyasagar, of Qfdontta, to 
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be convinced that the practice of enforced widowhood is inhuman 
and illegal. Moreoves, the l^ndu lawgivers are so numerous, 
and belong io such different ages, the texts are so varied, the 
creeds so many, and the commentaries often so perverted, that 
those who have steeled their heartb to the injustice of the present 
practice, and are only on the loo^-out for a pretext to justify it, 
can easily dnd some text, real or spurious, which plausibly sup- 
ports their view. Those, on the other hand, who are fully 
^persuaded that the practice is a monstrous evil, but ar§ deterred 
&om taking steps to reinove it by the consideration that in doing 
so they will be running counter to the precepts of Hindu reli- 
gion, will find in the Hindu Scriptures, as shown by my friend 
Dewan Bahadur Ragoonatha Rao, abundance of texfc^io prove 
that the ancient, and even the later, Hindu lawgivers did not 
enjoin so inhuman a practice. For these reasonS|, I think the 
codification proposed will serve no useful purpose. On the con- 
trary, if the edition ^happens to run counter to the views pro- 
mulgated by the. reformers even in a few unimportant points, it 
may do considerable mischief. Another suggestion that has 
been made to me is, that the President of the Re-marriage 
Association may be invited to read a paper annually before our 
Association on the progress the reform is making, and the 
extent to which it was helped forward by this Association 
during the year. This is a good suggestion, and I daresay the 
President will be glad to read the paper and jjo receive and 
consider tlfe suggestions of the Association for the advancement 
the cause. 

'' Ladies and Gentlemen, I shall not take up more of your 
time, but sit down with the ardent hope that your hearts will 
be touched by the miseries of your widowed sisters, and that 
you will give the subject your best consideration. ^ 


EEPOUT (5n the ADMINISTEATION 
OF PUDUKOTA, FOE THE YEAE ^ 

A-D. looft-oO. * 


The principal domestic event in the Pudukdta State, 
during the year 1884-85, seems to j^ve been the marriage of 
the Rajah's granddaughters, agecW^espectively fifteen and 
twelve, to a nephew and a distant ijousin of His Highness. 
Native Princes in general are not long-lived^ and no former 
.ruler of Pudukota has ever witnessed the marriage of a grand- 
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child. The portions of the report which give an account of the 
education of the Heir Apparent tfii-ow some light gn the short 
lives of the Tondamars. The young Prince is beginning to make 
fair progress in his studies, %nd he is described as “having 
already shown an interest in physical exercise by attending 
the College Gymnasium, to witness the schoolboys at their 
gymnastic exercises.” He is to play at Badminton and lawn 
tennis hereafter, when the ground, which is being prepared, is 
ready for use. In the meantime, the results are such as might 
be expected. “ Obesity,” say,*" the Minister; “ seems to be almost 
a diseas^c^ Oriental lioyalty ; and it is, I regret to say, already 
exhibiting itself in the young Prince, who is now in his 
eleventh year.” 

The designations of the principal officers of the State have 
been changed. The Sirkele, Karbar, and Deputy Karbar are 
in future to be known as the Dewan, Dewan Peishkar, and 
Deputy Peishkar. 

Certain vexatious cesses, which used to be levied from 
the ryots for the benefit of pagodas, religious mendicants, 
astrologers, and other persons, have been abolished, and com- 
pensation given by the State. The Itegulation for the 
Kegistration of Assurances has been revised. Pules have 
been framed for the enfranchisement of Service and c^her Inam 
lands. The revision of village and other establishments, and 
the reorganisation of the judicial branch of the Administratig*! 
have been under consideration. 

Rules have been promulgated for grants-in-aid to vernac- 
ular schools. At present Indian History and Geography are 
not taught in^hese schools, and the object of the rules is to 
induce tlie teachers to add these subjects to their curriculum, 
to submit their schools to inspection, and to keep attendance 
rolls and registers in certain forms. A% daily attendance of 
from 10 to 25 pupils will entitle a school to an annual grant 
not exceeding Es. 25. In schools containing 1)^ 25 to 40 
pupils, a grant of Rs. 50 may be obtained ; and in larger 
schools, a grant of Rs. 75. In Anglo- vernacular schools th^/ 
grants are to be at double the above rates. 

The attendance in th^^aharajah’s College, Puduk^a, has 
risen from 406 to 454. OTt of 20 students who walft up for 
■the First Examination in Arts, 7 passed, with one the first 
class ; and 17 out of 28 passed the Matriculation Examination, 
one being in the first class. 366 boys went up for various 
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school examinatioDs^ and 220 passed, 106 being in the first 
class. Ampng other improvements, a consulting library has 
been formed, and a gymnastic instructor appointed. 

The Pudukota Girls* Schoof, which is now in its second 
year, contains 69 girls. The# curriculum extends over four 
years, and is framed for girls from 6 to 10. Indian History, 
Geography, and the elements of Hygiene have been introduced 
into the highest class. All the classes underwent a public 
examination, and the results are described as very satisfactory. 

It M. Macdonald. 

U 

THE MEDICAL WOMEN FOR INDIA* FUND, 

. DOMBAY. 


We have received iroin Bombay the second annual Report 
of the Medical Women lor India Fund for the year ending 
December 31st. 1885. It is as follows : 

“The Executive Committee of the above Fund beg to 
submit their Re^jort for the year ending 31st December, 1885. 

Thc^Jaffer Suliman Dispemai'i/. — From* Dr. Pechey’s 
Jieport, which is attached, it will be seen that no less*than 
i'7,429 patients, consisting of women and children, received 
medical attention during the year at this 1 lispensary. 

“The work was carried on under many difficulties by 
Dr. Pechey aud Dr. Ellaby in the temporary structure erected 
by Mr. Hajee Curreem* Mahomed Suliman, in Ihe Esplanade 
Market Hoad, near the Crawford Market, while the new 
building, whicli is also the gift of the above gpntleman, was 
in course of constnittion, 

“ The Committee have, with much reluctance, on several 
occasions been compelled to put a check on the rapidly 
increasing number of patients which daily attended at*the 
Dispensary, the funds at the disposal of the Committee being 
insufficient to meet the increased expense of relieving so 
large a number of people. The Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration have continued to coiitribtrSe Rs. 500 a month to the. 
Fund ; but out of this sum the Committee have, with the 
permission of the Corporation, set aside Rs. 200 for the pay- 
ment of the rent of the temporary hospital at Khetwady. 
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“The remaining Ks. 300 a month avaHable for the working 
of the Dispensary, together with Che sum of Its. 564 collected 
by subscription, has proved insufficient for the purpose, and 
the Committee have had tc^ draw on the resources of the 
Fund to meet the deficiency. • 

“The expenses have been kept-down as low as possible; 
but the expenditure on account of drugs has amounted on an 
average to Ks. 303 a mouth : wliile the w^orking expenses and 
salaries to the staff ol' nurses, compounders, &c., have been 
Us. 170 a month. 

“ Kl^ffoady Hospital . — Tfie small temporary hospital for 
women and children, referred to in the last Report of the 
Committee, was opened on 28th April, 1885. It consists of 
two bungaldw's situated on the west side of tlie Khetwady 
main road. The Committee found it necessary to spend a 
considerable sum of money in order to rPnder the buildings 
suitable for the purpose of a hovspilal ; but an appeal made 
by the Committee foi* special subscriptions was responded to 
at once by the friends and supporters of the institution. 

“ By a Government Resolution, dated 19th February, 1885, 
the sum of Ks. 2,402 was sanctioned for furnishing the hos- 
]>ital; but as some of the articles specified were considered 
unnecessary ly tlie Seiiior Medical Officer, only IJs. 2,101 of 
the above sum was ex])ended. On the other hand, it wqg 
found that a great many things were necessary in order J;o 
])lace the hospital on a proper footing which had not been 
allowed for in the Government estimate, such as towels, 
pillow-cases, dusters, lamps, benches^, bowls for food, chicks, 
filters, instrument cases, notice boards, and furniture for the 
compounders' room, &c. All these tilings had to be obtained 
in order to start the hospital ; so that while on the one hand 
a 'Saving of ifs. 301 was effected, the tof^fil cost of the furni- 
ture and requisites exceeded the sum sanctioned by Ks. 777-2-0. 
The Committee have laid the matter before the Surgeon- 
General; and seeing that all the articles obtained will be 
available for use in the Cama Hospital, and bearing in mind 
the great difficulty of estimating the requirements of such a;/ 
institution, the Committee hope that the Government , will 
sanction the excess expedUiture above referred to. The Com- 
mittee have also defrayed the cost of a European nigUt nurse 
at the hospital, Government having made no provision in 
their estimate for a night nurse. t 
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“In the eight months, in 1885, during which this tem- 
porary hospital ‘was open, ll6 patients were admitted (102 
women and 14 children), and the average length of time 
which each patient remained ufider treatment was 20 days. 
The various diseases for whiah these women and children 
were treated will be found in Dr. Pechey’s Eeport, together 
w’ith -the following result : 

Cured 60 

Eelieved 31 

Discharges otherwise 10 

Died 11^ 

102 

• 

“The sanitary difficulties connected with a temporary 
hospital of this description are necessarily very great, and 
the Committee consider that the above satisfactory results 
reflect great credit on the ability of the medical officers and 
the staff of nurses employed at the hospital. It should also 
be mentioned that Dr. Ellaby has of her own accord resided 
at the hospital, and there can be little doubt that the careful 
nursing and attention which the patients received was in a 
great measure due to this fact. 

f “H. M. Phipson, 

Honorary Secretary* 

Bombay, 1st January, 1880^ 


“MEDICAL EEPORT, 1885. 

“During the year there have been 5,998 new patients at the 
Dispensary, with a to^^al attendance of 27,429. The numbers 
would have been much larger but for two reasons, — (1) the 
insufdciency of funds to meet the expense of drugs for a larger 
number, and (2) the want of more medical officers. The general 
public is apt to forget the amount of time required to see such 
a number as 100 patients daily. Even allowing only three 
minutes to each, it takes Jive hours to see 100 patients; and private 
patients would think themselves very insufficiently attended to 
were they dismissed with the amount of investigation which can 
be carried on within the limits of three minutes. More medical 
officers ate urgently required, as frequently more than half the 
fresh patients have to be sent away. 
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“With regard to diseases, those 'special to women comprise, 
as before, the greater bulk, and* a very large proportion of 
patients come for some special ailment which doe» not appear 
in the list of women’s diseases on account of its being symp- 
tomatic of some general disease. It is interesting to observe 
how certain diseases obtain amongst certain races as the result 
of their special customs. The prevalence amongst Hindoo 
women of rickets and scrofula is, no doubt, due to their custom 
of early marriage ; the demands of maternity being made upon 
a system in which the bones and other tissues are not yet fully 
developed, the offspring is insufficiently nourished, and that at' 
the expeiwe of the mother. The ^wrdah system prevalent’ 
amongst^tae Mussulman women, tells most injiiriously, especially 
in a closely crowded city like Bombay, and it is quite sad to 
see girls, w^jo as long as they are allowed to run about and 
get fresh air are robust and healthy, fall victims, as soon as 
they are secluded, to consumption, the disease which always 
dogs the life of those whose time is spent in close, ill- ventilated 
rooms. Mussulmans have repeatedly said to’ me, * All our 
women die of consumption.’ The Parsees, again, are specially 
liable to internal inflammatory maladies, the result almost in- 
variably of the customs prevalent amongst them with regard to 
lying-in women, who, being secluded for a lengthened period* to 
the most unhealthy and dampest part of the house, at a time 
when fresh ajf and protection from chill are most essential, 
often suffer life-long mischief in consequence. MAiy of the- 
ground-floors in the Fort and Dhobi Talao are never free from 
the contamination of sewer gas, and it is really surprising tflat 
the women do not suffer more frequently from fever, diphtheria, 
and other drain maladies. 

“A great mortality is caused amdngst children in Bombay 
by the custom, so common with some* of the lower orders, of 
giving opium, and it is greatly to be desired that some check 
could be put i^on this most murderous habit. 

“ The temporary hospital at KhetwadI has received, in the 
eight months during which it has been open, 102 adults and 14 
children. As in the dispensary, the largest number are drawn 
from amongst the Mussulman community, the Hindoos coming 
next. Every care has been taken to meet, as far as possible,, 
the prejudices of the diflerent raoes and castes, and the patients 
have always seemed satisfied in this respect. The great diffi-^ ' 
culty is in keeping them in hospital long enough : as sopil as 
they feel better they are anxious to get up and* go honfe, ^nd 
they often leave before they are quite well ; hence the dumber 
in the list represented as being relieved rather than cured. 

“ Several ladies have kinSy sent gifts of garments, sheets,. 
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old linen, fruit, and flowers ; and it cannot be too widely known 
that presents of this kind are^ejctremely acceptable, the Govern- 
ment allowajice of personal and house linen being dictated by 
the very strictest economy. 

“EbiTH Pechey, M.D., 

“ Senior Physitmn to the Jaffer Sulimau Diepenmry^ 
and the Khetwadi Hosj)ital for Women and 
Children,^' 

The temporary arrangements refen*ed to in the above 
Ileport have now been superseded by the opening of the 
permanent Jaffer Suliman Dispensary, and the completion of 
the hospital founded by Mr. 1 \ H. Gama. 


VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


On June 2Gth, a ,very interesting visit was made to 
Westminster Abbey by a large party of Indian gentlemen, 
under the guidance of one of the Minor Canons, Itev. Edwin 
Price. In the first place, the history of the Abbey 
was brief^ related; and then, beginning witl^ Edward the 
Oonfessorl JDhapel, which contains the Coronation Chair, 
aq4 some Royal tombs of great anthiuity, Mr. Price pointed 
out the various monuments of historical interest. Some 
time was spent in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, where that 
King’s mother and his descendants, the Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, were interred. In the part of the Abbey called 
Poets’ Corner, busts and tablets are seen commemorating the 
chief English- poets from the period of Chaucer ; while the 
long nave contains ^memorial stones to men "'renowned in 
many and varied lines of .distinction. The grandeur and 
dignity of the Abbey could not fail to strike deeply those 
especially who visited for the first time this impressive 
building. 

On July 1st, Mr. and Mrs. Bosworth Smith kindly invited 
several Indian students for the Speech-Day of Harrow School. 
The weather was beautiful. After the Recitations, the school- 
houses; &C., were inspected, and lunch, in pleasant society, was 
enjoyed by the guests at the Masters’ houses, some of whom 
had arranged tents upon their lawns. 
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A pleasant afternoon was spent on July 8th in the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition, when sevei:al Indian ahd English mem- 
bers of the National Indian Association were conducted over the 
Colonial Courts. The products and other exhibits from New 
South Wales w^ere well explained by Mr. Septimus Pryce, of 
Sydney ; and the other Australian Colonies, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia and Western Australia, as well as New 
Zealand and Canada, were also visited. When the illuminations 
began, the system of electric lightihg at the Exhibition was 
kindly explained to the party by Mr. Stevenson, the represen- 
tative of )Jhe well-known engineering firm of Messrs. Galloway 
and Soils, of Manchester, who have the contract for lighting 
up the gardens and for illuminating the fountains. Mr. 
Stevenson tnabled the visitors to see the full effect of the 
symmetry and design of the electric lighting by taking them 
to the Eoyal box, and they were much indebted to him and 
his friends for the unusual facilities by which he enabled 
them to appreciate the invention and skill connected with the 
fairy-like scene. 

We have not before mentioned that three Soirees of the 
National Indian Association have been already held (at the 
Kooms of the Medical Society) tliis year — in January, early in 
May, and agjiin on July 3rd. All have been weU attended, 
and have been marked by much sociality and pleasant inter- 
course. On the last occasion, the following ’were a few am(jng 
those present : Lord Napier of Magdala, Baron John Bentin^, 
H.H,^the Thakore Saheb of fJondal, H.H. Nasrullah Khan of 
Sachin, Mr. Thornton, C.S.L, Sir^ Charles Turner, C.I.E., 
Surgeon-General and Mrs. Balfour, Miss Temple, Mr. B. H. 
Baden Powell, General and Mrs. Macdonald, H.H. Gunpatrao . 
Roy^of Baroda', Mr. B. L. Gupta, B.C.S., Mr. W. A. Porter, Mrs. 
and Miss Bedk, Mr. and Mrs. Stebbing, J^lr. M. M. Bhownag- , 
gree, C.I.E., and Miss Bhownaggree, Mr. and Miss Bosworth 
Smith, General Pollard, E.E., Mr. Madan Gopal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor Eoper, Mr. and JJrs. M. A. Turkhud, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Wood, &c., &c. We have omitted lately any special 
mention of the Soirees, which take place at regular intervals, 
and are much enjoyed by the large numbers of different 
nationalities who attend them; but it is well occasionally^^ 
to remind our readers of the continuance of these interesiB^j^ 
meetings. ' ‘ 
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SCENERY IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

(E^mcifrcm a Lady*% hlter rtcerUly received,) 

To-morrpw we return to Simla, after a small tour into the 
mountains, which will thus have lasted ten days", and will 
have left scents and sights and sounds of beauty in one’s 
heart to be thankful for all one’s life. Narkanda, fsrty miles 
from Simla, where the snow panorama is revealed, is gener- 
ally where people stop ; but we went ten miles farther on to 
, Baghi-xnothing particular to see there; but the forest 
through which the<pathway winds is more exquisite than 
anything you have ever imagined. Pines are, of course, the 
principal trees, and they grow into splendid monarchs of the 
forest — with larches, spruces, firs, and deodars; so you can 
imagine what the scent is. We have had glorious fires of 
the cones each evening. There are oaks and hollies and 
walnuts, and trees like the English plane,” and magnificent 
horse-chestnuts out in blossom ; but I think the under- 
growth in^hese forests is the most exquisite thing possible. 
The ground is carpeted with maiden-hair ferns, growing 
aiCongst mosaand grasses. There are six or seven other ferns 
too, — the fairy-like parsley is one ; the names of the others 
I i^on’t know. Wild anemones, white and purple, and the 
strawberry blossom, stud the green of the fjerns ; and I 
counted twenty-five varieties of flowers, including wild roses 
(white and pink) and white and yellow jasmine. A lovely 
wild* vine is very frequent too, hanging its exquisitely tinted 
leaves round the trunks of the grey-green trees and over 
grand crags of rock. White clematis is abundant in part of 
the forest ; and every now and then, on .left or right of the 
road the trees cease, and a grassy glade opens — to the right 
towering up to the sky-line, and to the left rolling away to 
the v^leys far far below ; these bounded, on the yonder side, 
by hi^ with grassy and wooded slopes, and further off by 
gmj2d.mountains, purple in the distance, and dimmer and 
diiwer in their hazy blue until they meet the peaks and 
valleys of the snows. How I have longed to be an artist 
all these days : every yard of the road is a study for a painter ; 
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and as for the mountains and snows, thej are quite beyond 
any words. We have been uirfortun&te irf never having a 
perfectly clear day to show us the whole range at once ; but 
I think the views we got the first evening at Narkanda, when 
we watched the clouds* gradiyilly rolling asunder and lifting 
their grey veil in parts, only made the pictures more grand and 
mysterious; and for about half-an-hour we had a long sweep of 
glistening peaks to gaze at, standing out so purely against the 
evening sky. We were advised to try a road “ over the hills 
yesterday, on our way back, *ntid it really was awful. A. and B. 
walked al^ the way (22 miles),with a few yards, very occasionally, 
on their ponies ; but having no nails in my boots, I couldn’t 
attempt it, — and really my head spun ! . The way -I was per- 
petually hanging in my “jampan” over the brink of fearful 
precipices, and being trotted round corners with only an ihch 
between me and the valley below, was a thing I did not epjoy ; 
and I was only too glad when I could soncturm get out and 
scramble along on foot. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Dispensary for Women at Calcutta, established by the 
Bengal Branch of the Countess of Dufi^erin’s Fund, has proved 
the need for such an institution by its immediate success. It 
was opened op April 6 th with one patient, and from that time 
the attendance had risen steadily to 80*a day. During May the 
number of patients was 1,484, and a rapid increase is expected. 
A separate entrance is provided for purdah women, who can be 
attended to b^etweon 8 and 9 in the momj|ig. It is considered 
necessary to increase the stafE in order to meet the demand. 
The Mtylishman appeals to the wealthy gentlemen of Bengal in 
aidtof this Dispensary. 

The Government of Bombay have sanctioned a grant of 
Be. 100 per mensom for one year towards the suppo^ of the 
Institution for Deaf-mutes, promising thereafter to further con- 
sider its claims tp additional support. j 

Syud Ameer Hossein, Presidency Magistrate*, Catoutta|4|jhs 
been appointed a member of the Supreme Legislative Oovmcil. 
The Syud has been in the service of Government for dxe paei 

38 “ 
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twenty-five years, and was a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council during tbe peiibd 1876-80. 

Babu Bam Kissen, a well-known Hindustani merchant, of 
Calcutta, has subscribe Bs/2,000 jn aid of the Indian Associar 

tion for the Cultivation of Sciences. 

• 

The Alexandra School at Amriteur for Native Christian Oirls, 
sent up three candidates for the .Calcutta University Examina- 
tion of this year, two of whom passed. One is the daughter of 
a Native pastor at Kurrachee, the other the daughter of a 
pleader at Amritsur. 

Dhe Dayanand Anglo- Yedic College at Lahore has opened a 
School Branch, for educating up to the Matriculation Slibndard. 
In the first* five days, , about 300 students were enrolled. The 
head-master^ has offered his services gratis to the School, which 
has'^been opened temporarily in the premises of the Arya- 
Somaj* • 

Sir Madava Bao considers that the Nair women of the 
Western coast of India would be capable, if well educated, of 
engaging in various branches of useful employment, as teaching, 
printing, Government po8t-oflS.ee and telegraph service, &c. Sir 
Madava has, therefore, expressed his willingness to give a 
reward of Es. 200 to the first Nair woman that passes the 
Matriculation Examination, and Es. 500 if she passes the First 
Arts Exammation. r 

The Hiniu Patriot mentions ♦that Babu Gour Chunder Dey, 
ofOurdwan, has manufactured siugle-bladed and double-blad^ 
knives, which he sells direct from &e manufacturer at five and 
nine annas respeoitively. He takes orders for all kinds of cutting 
instruments. • 

'Mr. Naoroji Uorabji* Khandalawala has been appointed 
(Mental Translator to the Government of Bombay, a post for 
which he is said to be peculiarly fitted, by character, abilities, 

' and manners. < 

The death is ' announced of Babu Akshaya Kumar Dutt, 
whose name has long been revered ip Bengal as ** the Father of 
Bengali literature.’’ He did much to popularise Western science 
among his countrymen, and by the moral and religious tone of 
his writings he helped to elevate the*BtandaTd of hU community. 
One of his works was a comprehensive account of t&e Eeligious 
Sects of India. For many years A. K. Dutt had been obuged, 
though severe illness, to retire from public life. 

The Maharaj Kumari of Tikw, Bengal, on whom the ^tle 
oi Mahnrani, as a persontd distinction, was bestowed on Her 
Majesty’s Birthday, died on May 27th. 
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Mr. A. Boruah (of Assam), B.O.8., has devoted mach attention 
lo improvements at Bog^a, of wbU^h district he is in charge, by 
establishing a gymnasium and reviving the. public libraiy, and 
in other ways. ^ 

A Law Class Las been opened in connection with the Hyder- 
abad College, and Mr. Hukudi Chand, M.A., of the Calcutta 
University, has been appointed Law Lecturer.. The lectures will, 
for the present, be delivered in the Urdu language. 

Under the wills of two ladies, sisters, — Miss Sarah Bruce 
and Miss Marj' Ann Bruce, — who died in England, sums 
amounting to Bs. 600,000 wore bequeathed to the Secretary of 
State far •India, in trust for the foundation and endowment of 
an institution at Calcutta or in its vicinity, “ for the education 
and maintenance of half-caste or Eurasian female children, and 
in particulat* orphans or those deserted by their parents j i|uch 
children to be admitted only between tlie ages of live and ten years, 
and to be maintained until they can be provided for in some re- 
spectable and useful station in life.’’ Various religious societies in 
Calcutta having put in a claim for the control of the bequest, the 
High Court has had the matter in consideration for two or three 
years, and Mr. Justice Wilson lately pronounced a judgment 
which may be fairly regarded as the best possible method of 
carrying into effect the wishes of the testatrices. Arguing that 
the word ** institution ” does not necessarily mean a ** building ” 
or other tangible object, but an established organilhtion for a 
settled purpose, he sets aside the idea of purchasing land and 
erecting buildings, and proposes to create a governing body^of 
twelve members, by whom the girls 'will be selected and placed 
in such suitable boarding-schools as they may select, regard being 
had to the rel^ous denomination of the girls. Thus all religious 
bodies are fairly dealt with. No girl trill be educated or main- 
tained after she has attained the age of 1 7 years. 

A Bombay paper states that K. M. Bhat, a young Hindu, 
who went to America to study the art ctf dyeing, was excom- 
municated by his caste-fellows on his return to Puna ; and as he 
can do nothing with them, he has determined to return to 
America. 

Dr. W.W. Hunter lately gave a Lecture at Simla on Aurangzeb, 
in vrbich he contrasted as follows the conciliation policy of .the 
Emperor Akbar with that of Aurangzeb : 

AKBAB’s POLICV. 

Aurangzeb’s great-grandfather, Akbar, deliberately accepted 
the policy of conciliAtion as the basis of the Mugh^ Empire. 
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Akbar discerned that all previous Muhammadan rulers of India 
had been crushed, between tv^o opposite forces : between fresh 
hordes of Musalniq.!! invaders from without, and the dense 
hostile mass of the Hindu population within. He conceived the 
design of erecting a really national empire in India, by enlisting 
the support of the native races. He married, and he compelled 
his family to marry, the daughters of Hindu princes. He 
abolished the Inhdel Tax on the Hindu population. He threw 
open the highest offices in the State, and the highest commands 
in the army,, to Hindu leaders of men. 

** The response made to this policy of conciliation forms the 
most instructive episode in Indian history. One Hind^ General 
subdued for Akbar the great provinces of Bengal and ^Orissa ; 
and organised, as his finance minister, the revenue system of the 
Mughal Empire. Another Hindu General governed the Punjab. 
A third was hurried southward, two thousand miles from his 
command in Kabul, to put down a Muhammadan rising in 
districts not far from Calcutta. ^ Brahman bard led an imperial 
division in the field, and was Akbar’s dearest friend, for whose 
death the Emperor twice went into mourning. While Hindu 
leaders thus commanded the armies and shaped the policy of the 
empire, Hindu revenue-officers formed the backbone of its ad* 
ministration, and the Hindu military races supplied the flower of 
its troops. It was on this political confederation of interests, 
Musalman jB,nd Hindu, that the Mughal Empire rested, as long 
as it endured.” 

aukangzbb’s policy. 

** The measures taken against the Hindus seemed for a time 
to promise success. Aurangzeb at once stopped the allowance to 
the Hindu high priest at Benarea Many of the Hindu temples 
he levelled with the ground, erecting magnificent mosques out of 
their materials on the same sites. Ho personally took part in the 
work of conversion. * His Majesty,’ says a Persian biographer, 

* himself teaches the holy confessiqns to numerous "infidels, and 
invests them with dresses of honour and other favours.’ He finally 
restored the Muhammadan calendar. He refused to take offerings 
at the Hindu festivals ; and he sacrificed a large revenue from 
Hindu shrines. He remitted eighty taxes on trade and religion, 
at a yearly loss of several millions sterling. The goods of the true 
believers, indeed, were for some time altogether exempted from 
jluties I and were eventually charged only one-half the rate paid 
, the Hindus. 

^ ‘'These remissions of revenue compelled Aurangzeb to resort 
to new taxation. When his Ministers protested against giving 
up the Hindu pilgrim-tax, he sternly refused to share the profits 
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of idolatry, and proposed a general tax on the infidels instead. 
That hated impost had been abolis^ied by* Akbgr in the previous 
century, as part of his policy of conciliation towards the Hindua 
Aurangzeb revived the poll-tax on infidels, in spite of the 
clamours of the Hindu pojfdlation. They rent the air with 
lamentations under the palaoe» windowa When he went forth 
in state on Friday to lead the prayers of the faithzul in the great 
mosque, he found the streets choked with* petitioners. The 
Emperor paused for a moiuont, for the suppliant crowd to open. 
Then he commanded his elephants to advance, trampling the 
wretched people under foot. The detested impost was unspar- 
ingly enfj^rcod. If a Hindu of position, writes a Persian his- 
torian/* met a messenger of the tax-office, his countenance 
immediately changed. So low were the native races brought,' 
that a procjjamation was issued forbidding any Hindu to ride 
in a palankeen or on an Arab horso without a licence from 
Government.” ' , 


PEESONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Adhar Singh Oour, Fellow- Commoner and Prizeman of 
Downing College, Cambridge, has passed in the Second Division 
of the Law Tripos of the University of Cambridge, being the 
first Indian stbdent who has gained that place. Oa^une 22nd 
he received at Cambridge his B.A. and LL.B degrees. 

On the same day Mr. Aziz Ahmad, Mr. InayatuUah, fllid 
Mr. Lowji M. Wadia (all of Trinity Hall), and Mr. Eamdas 
Chubildas (Christ’s), received the B.A. degree of the University 
of Cambridge and Mr. Eamdas Chubildas also the LL.B degree. 

Mr. George Nundy, B.A. of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge (resident at Berar, India), has been admitted by proxy 
to incept in Arts. 

Mr. T. C. Biswas (Balliol) has passe'^ in Class lY. of the 
Honour School of Jurisprudence of the University of Oxford. 

•Mr. N. D. Allbless (Caius) and Mr. Mahomed Shereef Khan 
(St John’s) have passed Part I. of the Previous Examination of 
the University of Cambridge in the Third Class, .and Mr. Mahdi 
Hasan: (Christ’s) and Mr. B. A. Wadia (Downing) in the Fourth 
Class. 

Kumar Bhabendra Narayan, of Cooch Behar, has passed 
his* Second Professional Examination for the triple qualification 
of L.C.E.P., L.E.C.S. of Edin., and L.F.P.S. of Glasgow, with 
high commendation. 
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The Hon. P. ]2am9,nathau, member of the Legisletive Oooncil 
of Ceylon and Advocate of t^e Supreme Court of the Island of 
CeyloB, has nieceived the honour of a special call to the Bar from 
the Benchers of the Inner Temple. 

The following^ were also called to the Bar, on July 7th: 
Satyendra Pr^sanna Sinha (Irincoln’s Inn Scholarships in 
Common Haw, 1884 ; Equity, 1885 ; and Inteniational and 
Constitutional Law, 1886). Mahomed Hameed UUah, B.A. 
Cambridge (Lincoln’s Inn). Ibrahim Ahmed, Oxford, and 
Adhar Singh Oour, B.A., LL.B. Cambridge (both of the Inner 
Temple). Tahrir Uddin Ahmed, Satya Kanjan Das, B.A. Cam- 
bridge, and Nagendra Nath De, Calcutta University (all of the 
Middle Temple). * 

The Benchers of the Middle Temple have awarded a First 
Class Scholarship of one hundred guineas, in Common and 
Criminal Law, to Moung Eyaw, and a Second Class Scholarship 
of thirty, guineas, in^ International and Constitutional Law, to 
Chan Toon. Both these students are from Burmah. 

Mr. Mahommed Baouf and Mr. M. Ahmad, students from 
the Allyghur College, have passed the Preliminary Examination 
of the tnns of Court. 

Mr. M. L. Dutta took the Honours Certificate in the Senior 
Physics Examination of University College, London, at the close 
of the Session, and received a prize of books. 

The foitowing gentlemen had the honour of being presented 
to H.B.H. the Prince of Wales at the Levee held on June 25th : 
MOulvi Sayyud Karamut Husein, Edulji Cursetji Banatwala, 
and G. Yetherajooloo Naidu. 

His ‘Highness the Eajah of Narsingarh received an honorary 
degree at Cambridge, on^July 9th, among the representatives of 
India emd the Colonies on whom also this honour was conferred. 

Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, representative of HiH. the Thakore 
Saheb of Bhownagger, who is’ one of the Commissioners of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, has been appointed to the 
Order of the Indian Empire for his services in conniption with 
the Exhibition. 

Departm'ef, — Mr. M. A. Turkhud, Vice -Principal of the 
Bajkumax College, Bajkote, Eatthiawar ; Mrs. Turkhud and 
two children ; Mr. Narendra Nath Do, Barrister-at-Law*^ Mr. 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, Barrister-at-Law ; and Mr. .Satya 
Das, Barrister- at-Law, for Calcutta. 

l%e Telegraph Code word of the National Indian Aseociafion 
, (standing for name and address of the Hon* Sec,) is “ Omnes,” 
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THE COUNTESS OF BUFFERINGS FUND. 

SHORT ACCPIJNT OF THE RECENT WORK OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR SUI’VLYING FEMALE MEDICAL AID 
TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 

1. The last list of subscriptions received by the Central 
Committee was issued at the beginning of April; and the 
inext list will not be publislied till July. Since tlic 31st 
March the Central Committee have received a contribution of 
2h per cent, on the gross receipts of the Bombay Branch; 
and several ffesh annual subscriptions have been jJ^omised by 
individuals. But the Fund ha^ not increased as it should, 
and it is only by continued additions to the, number of rafUi- 
bers, together with the annual subscriptions of those members 
who joined in 1885, that the income of the National Asso- 
ciation can Ije maintained. 

2^ The success of the movement is already ensured if 
eagerness to claim the benefits to be derived therefrom can be 
taken as a cniterion. From all parts of India applications for 
help are being constantly received, and^ there is a difficulty 
to find a sufficient number of duly qualified Anglo-Indian or 
Indian ladies to take the appointuients offered for female 
medical practitioners. 

The expense of European or American lady doctors with 
the sums at present at the disposal of the National Association, 
precludes their employment, except in some central positions, 
where their superior attainments can be turned to use in the 
training of local students, and so justify the increased cost of 
their support. 


34 
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3. In Calcutta Mrs. Van Ingen, who was placed in charge 
of the Countess of Dttfferin’e Bispensaiy for Women, has 
within the slidrt space of two months so gained the confidence 
of the public that imrdah ladies i^ow attend the Dispensary, 
sure that they will receive careful attention without any risk 
of tlieir privacy being invaded Vy men. The success of this 
Dispensary, the first fruit of the Bengal Branch in Calcutta, 
is largely due to the untiring exertions of Mrs. Amir Ali, 
who lias been indefatigable in arranging the various details. 
It may be of use to others starting similar dispensaries 
elsewhere to note that the only men employed ab^t the 
establishment arc the porter and the compounder, nditiier of 
w^hom come in contact with the women patients. 

4. The Bengal Government has intimated its intention of 
handing over the management of the Surnomoye Hostel to 
the Bengal Branch di the National Association on the 1st 
August, by which’ time it is hoped that the Hostel will not 
only be ready for occupation, but i)rovided with an efficient 
staff. 

5. At Durthunga the Countess of Dufferin laid the first 
stone of a Female Hospital and Dispensary on the ‘list March, 
which is being built at the sole cost of the Maharajah. 

•The Maiiarajah of Ifiiurbungah has engagedi.Miss Eams- 
botham, another lady doctor from Madras. This makes the 
fouuth lady doctor placed by the National Association in less 
than a year from its formation. 

At Baiikipore (I’atna) there is every pro.spect of the com- 
munity coming forward with sufficient funds to guarantee the 
expenses of a lady doctor, who will find more tliaii enough 
w^ork ill thb neighbouring city to keep her hands fully 
employed. 

(). At Allahabad S matron has been engaged to look after 
the Female Hospital which is being established there by the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudli Branch. 

At Agra work is being pushed on in order to provide 
increased accommodation necessary for the number of female 
students who are now coming up to the rising Medical School. 
Great attention has keen paid to the maintenance of the 
puTchtli, and it is hoped that the recent arrangements in this 
respect will aflbrd additional privacy to girls attending the 
lectures and hospital. 
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7. At Lahore the work begun last winter by Miss Bielby, 
M.D., has been so successful that it \^as seriously, considered 
whether she should not have an assistant (lady Tloctor). Un- 
luckily, want of available guilds prevented this. 

At Delhi public feeling is being stirred up with a view 
to the appointment of a la8y doctor to the charge of the 
female ward in the new City Hospital (Municipal). From 
other districts of the Punjab, enquiries are being made for 
lady doctors or trained mid wives to instruct classes. 

*8. At liewah the ijtato has determined to establish a 
Midwifeyy Class, and a suitable instructress is now being 
lookecf for. 

Mis.s Smith, in IJlwar, who only took u[)^ work last ^ 
January, has already won the confidence of the Maharajah 
and his peojde ; tind Her Highness the Beguni has offered a 
similar appointment at Bho])al to Miss St(‘.wart, of Madras. 

9. A public meeting held in Eangoon on tlie 17th April 
establislied a Branch of the National Association in Biirmah; 
and by way of at once beginning work, decided to open classes 
for the instruction of midwives and nurses. 

10. The recent alterations in the rules regarding the en- 
trance e.Kfiminatiou of female laodical students in Calcutta 
has been attbiided with marked success, and tlui^ks to this 
alteration and Sir AValter de Sojizas liberality in the way of 
scholarships, there is now every prospect of a good supj)lif of 
female medical students being trained for ikmgal. This pro- 
mises well, for the future, but it will be some time })efore the 
pupils now filtering on their studies will be ready or quijlified 
to practise. In the meantime Madras is reaping the benefit 
of its enlightened action in the medical training of female 
students, amj before long it is hoped that all who have passed 
from its Medical College will be provided with advantageous 
situations. Already three out of six ladies who have qualified 
either hold or have been offered appointments through the 
a^ucy of the National Association. 

11. The publication of the conditions on which the Queen- 
Empress* and Viceroy’s^ medals will be awarded has been 
unavoidaldy delayed owing to tlie desire of the (Central Com- 
mittee to make the competition o!ie which will ensure an 
equally high standard in every part of the Indian Empire; 
but it is hoped that very shortly the conditions will be made 

34 * 
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public. A handsome design has been selected for the Queen- 
Empress’ medal, and is now <jbeing executed at the 'Calcutta 
Mint. ^ 

The delay in publishing the^ conditions on which the 
medals so liberally offered by the High Priest of the Baid- 
yanath Temples is also to be regtetted ; but it is expected that 
the rules will soon be ready to submit for the approval of the 
generous donor. These medals will be only open to Hindu 
girls. of high ca.ste. 

12. The Central Committee have every reason to be grate- 
ful to the Committees of the various 'Branches for the way in 
which the objects of the National Association have befen, and 
are being, made known, and where possible being practically 
applied. The Branches are now fairly organi^pd and in 
working order, but there is a very strong desire on the part of 
the promoters of the, movement to make the Association a 
thoroughly national undertaking, and to interest the public 
generally in its management. 

13. For the convenience of business it was found neces- 
sary to limit the members of the Central Committee to a 
comparatively small body ; but in order to infuse fresh ideas 
into its councils, and as widely as possible to give members 
of the Asg^^ciatioii an idea of the work done by ^he Managing 
Committee, it was decided at a recent meeting that all Life- 
Coruncillors (subscribers of Its. 5,000 and upwards) should be 
invited to attend the meetings of the Central Committee when 
staying in any place where a meeting was to be held. 

It has also been decidj^d to bring before the ndxt General 
Meeting an amendment -by which subscribers wiil be allowed 
to count the aggregate of their contributions towards qualitica- 
tions for the title of Life-Councillors and Life-Members. 

14. The money auhscribed is not sufficient to meet the 

requirements of the movement, which is now assuniiifg very 
large proportions ; and it may interest the public, as well as 
induce them to subscribe more liberally, if they know How 
the money collected by the Central Committee is being 
expended. , 

15. A lac is being invested in Municipal (Calcutta) Deben- 
tures in order to secure an income sufficient to cover the few 
scholarships about to be offered. These scholarships, moderate 
in themselves (Es. 150 per annum), are available for female 
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medical students at any Indian University or Medical College 
where, from various circumstances, the studefit has been unable 
to secure local help. Scholarships of Ks. 6 a inonth are also 
to be given to students training either as sick-nurses or mid- 
wives, 

A grant has been given 1;o the Punjab Branch in aid of 
the translation of medical text books for the use of female 
students. Another grant has been offered to the North- 
Western Provinces Branch towards building and other expenses 
at Agra. 

16. ^ paragraph recently appeared in an Indian paper 
askiriffto whom applications regarding the National Association 
should be addressed. Tlie Honorary Secretaries of the various 
Branches are always ready to give any information in their 
power ; and any quei'ies addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 
Countess of Duffcrin’s Fund, Simla, will meet with a ready 
answer. jj q 

Simla, \lthJune, 1880. 


THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 
{Kindly contributed by Mr.T. N. Mukehjt and Mr. B. A. Gupte.) 


The brotherly tic in wliich Providence has in a most 
miraculous way bound the English nation to the people of 
India, has bberi fostered and strengthened by the magnificent 
Exhibition lately successfully inaugurated under the auspices 
of His Itoyal Highness the Prince of Wales. Englishmen 
npw regard their fellow-subjects of Imlia as their own kith 
and kin, and incidents have lately occurred to show how 
strongly the people of Great Britain repudiate the idea of 
classing the Indians as a foreign nation. The splendid display 
which India has made of her artistic wealth at the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition has elicited the admiration of the 
■world ; and any civilised country would feel proud to own 
and cherish an affectionate relationship with the intelligent 
producers of such beautiful things. Thus everyone, from the 
Queen-mother of the great Empire, the like of which the 
w^orld never saw, to the humblest individual in the United 
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Kingdom, has vied with others to accord the most hearty 
welcome to the 9*epreSentatif/es whom tlie GoveriiniBiit of 
India has selected to take part in' the Exhibition, And 
what is more, the sincerity of the kind reception accorded 
them has made them feel that neither their Empress nor the 
British nation wish the Indian)[j to be considered a subject 
race, but that they are anxious that the people of India 
should be co-shareis in the glory of the Empire, and fellow- 
labourers in working out the great destiny which it is the lot 
of every British citizen to fulfil in the history of the world. 

Most aptly does the equestrian statue of the Trince of 
Wales, wdth the models of the native indiaii soldic£s‘in the 
background, meet the eye of the visitor, as he enters the 
Exhibition by the main entrance. The w’alls of tl|,e vestibule 
where the statue has been placed have been decorated with 
various scenes from <the British Colonies all over the worltl, 
among which there is a panorama of London as the metropolis 
of this vast Empire. The w»all behind the statue has been 
tastefully draped wdtli cliintzes made in the PanJj'ib and 
Kashmir. The native Indian soldiers, ananged in a semi- 
circular form near the statue, represent tlie various warlike 
races who have contributed to the consolidation of the Indian 
empire, and belo])g to regiments wljich fought side by side 
with the British in the plains of India, on the hiountaius of 
Afghanistan, under the walls of Pekin, and in tlje deserts of 
Africa. The brave Pathan, the stalwart Jat, the haughty 
Brahman and Bajput of (Judh, tlie sturdy Goorkha, the wild 
Bhil, and the dark Naik of South India stand proudly near 
their future Emperor, ^ith determination in Mieir eye to 
uphold the victorious banner of England in defiance of all 
the world. 

A magnificent view of two row^s of screcES, having a 
broad patliway between and courts on either side, bursts 
upon the eye of the visitor as he leaves behind. the mighty 
array of these dusky warriors. This is the Indian Art Gallery, 
in which each Province of India has a separate court, filled 
with art-ware of the most beautiful workmanship, as well as 
articles weird and curious in shape, size, and construction. 
India also occupies the two galleries on each side qf the Art- 
ware Section. In that on the right are the shops organised by 
Messrs. Henry King and Co., the Government agents for the 
Exhibition, where articles are sold and delivered on the spot 
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^hile on the left is the Economic and Ethnological Conrt, 
'Containing the raw products and thfe models of non- Aryan 
races inhabiting the forests and wilds of conEinental India. 
But before the visitor enttjrs the Art- ware Gallery, his atten- 
tion is arrested by the Jungle Trophy on his right. This 
beautiful panorama of forest scenery has been contributed by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kuoli Behar, and was tastefully 
got up by Messrs. Ward and Co. Here is shown liow the 
royal tiger noiselessly creeps through the tall grass beiore he 
springs on his prey ; and how, in another place, the fearless 
beast leaps on the head of the mighty elephant, and fixes on 
it hi^ iangs and claws in an iron grip, while the elephant, 
with his u])lifted* trunk, sends forth a roar of pain, which 
resounds J:hrough rock and ravine, spreading consternation 
among the herd of deer grazing on the hillside, awaking the 
lethargic bear from its mid-clay slumber, and making the 
terrified ape cling fast to the branch, on the young blossom 
of which he has been feeding. The trophy is intended to 
give an idea of a hunting scene; but owing to the small 
space available, it is more an assemblage of forest animals 
than an actual representation of tiger-hunting in India. 

As mentioned before, the first things which attract the 
attention of the visitor in the Indian. Art Gallery are the 
screens, whfch stand in two rows on each side of the broad 
central avenue. These screens have been contributed b^ the 
various Provinces and Native States’ of India, to represent 
the characteristic style of architecture prevalent in each 
locality, and ai-e made of various materials, but chiefly of 
'wood and ttone. First stands the gateway from Jaipur, sur- 
mounted by a platform called Nahlcar'khdnd, on which musi- 
cians play at intervals during the day. Models of these 
musicians in picturesque dress, and ^with their respective 
instruments in their hands, are shown on this platform. 
Floral decorations, with the Saracenic lattice- work, have been 
freely lavished on the gateway. Naturally, the bare country 
of Eajputana, where timber- wood is scarce, cannot be tlie 
home of wood-carving ; but these States have long been the 
refuge of the followers of the Jain^ system of faith, who 
have, from a remote antiquity, loved to adorn their temples 
with wood and metal embellishments. They impqrted the 
wood from distant places, had it carved into door panels, 
windows, or balconies for their teiiples; and Dr. Heiidley 
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says that wonderful old traditional designs have thus been 
pieserved.” Twoc very ‘appropriate mottoes have been affixed 
on either side of the gateway : on the front side is the oft- 
repeated text from the MaMllidratcty ‘"Yatodhafmo statojaya*' 
which has been translated into Latin as “Z75i virtvs, ibi victor r 
and into English as "'Where vMue is, is victory^' On the 
opposite side is placed the motto “ Ex OrierUe Iml' or “ From, 
the East cometh the light'* The symbol of the sun '•god, from 
whom, according to Hindu mythology, the Eajas/of Jaipur 
have descended, has also been -carved on the platform. The 
rails are decorated with the five coloured banners of Jaipur, 
and with a copy of the standard whicli Jaipur, as iii^ntber of 
the Imperial Federation, received from Lord Lytton on the 
occasion of the (Jueen*s assuming the title of the Empress of 
India, as also with the Dignity of the Fish (Mahi-muratib) which 
the Emperor FarruklvSiyar conferred on the chief at the end 
of llie last century. The Jaipur screens on each side of the 
central avenue are a continuation of the wood-work which 
has been so well illustrated in the gateway. They have, 
however, the additional adornment of panels of pictures, fpr 
which the town of Jaipur has long been famous. These 
pictures represent mythological scenes, chiefly from the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbluirata, Among them there are 
copies of almost interesting book called Eazm-ndmah, which 
is a Persian abridgment of the Mahdhhdrata, by the poet Faizi, 
compiled from the translation of the whole work done under 
the direction of the Emperor Akbar the Great. There are 
also allegorical scenes representing the bad and good effects 
of sin and virtue, the transitoriness of the world,.. the way to 
wisdom, and other illustrations both from the Hindu and the 
Jaina faith. In one of iihese a banyan tree symbolises Human 
Life; while Death, in the shape of an elephant,,. is trying to 
pull it down. Only fwo slender roots — the threads of life — 
support the branches, and these even are being gnawed by 
two mice — the night and day. Honey, or worldly pleasurjB, 
hangs round, which the man covets, but which God urges 
him to shun. The man, however, tastes the poisonous plea- 
sure of the world, the ’threads of life are gnawed through, 
and he falls into the hell below, where avarice, senselessness,, 
desire, and anger, in the form of serpents, soon destroy him* 
Thus the nothingness of the, world has been kept ceaselessly 
before the eye of all Oriental nations in every creed and 
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religioD, Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina and Muhammadan, and has 
always made them unmindful of#worldly glofy and grandeur : 
to-day as it was more than two thousand yeafs ago, when 
Alexander the Great interviewed the gymnosophists of the 
l^anjib. 

The continuation of the i^reen-work is maintained with 
effective symmetry by the other Eajputana States. On 
the right hand the State of Kotah has its screen made of 
black shishan wood, inlaid with white ivory; and facing it> 
on the left, is the red sandstone screen of Karouli. The 
British district of Ajnur has its screen made of the soft 
soapstoti^; while, opposite, the State of Jodhpur has 
wood-carving, in which hooded serpents are a characteristic 
feature. Next comes the glorious screen of Bikanir, which 
is lacquered work, the floral patterns being richly gilded in 
gold, and placed on a black and red ground: Passing on, the 
Central India sci'eens, made of wood and stone, and orna- 
mented with Hindu floral patterns, on which Saracenic 
designs have been thoroughly blended, the visitor arrives at 
the. superb Bombay wood-carving, which is perhaps the best 
of the work of this description shown at the Exliibition. 

So much praise has been awarded to the Bombay ornamented 
screen in all directions, that we should only be re-echoing it 
even if we wdre to express it in the most unfainiliaT language. 
We shall therefore confine our remarks more to the work- 
manship and design than to any praise. The Baroda por#on 
of this structure, contributed by His Higlmess the Gaekwar, 
represents actual work usually found in His Highness's terri- 
tory, only wi4;h a certain amount of \5are and exactness neces- 
sary to make it a good sample. While walking in the streets 
of Surat and Ahmfedabad, one finds rows after rows of houses 
with the wh£)le of the frontage carved as elaborately as the 
piece now on view ; and on enquiry at the establishment of 
Mr. Mulchambhai Hattising, of the latter city, it is interesting 
to ^learn that most of his carvers came from Pattan, in the 
Baroda territory. How proud must His Highness be of his 
artisan subjects, the Gujerathis, who are acknowledged to be 
the best art manufacturers of the Bombay Presidency ! In 
passing to the Bhownagar portion, contributed by His High- 
ness the Thakur Saheb of that place, we find distinct traces 
of Gujerathi work; and we did not receive with ^stcfnish- 
ment the news, through the columns of the Times of India, 
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of Bombay, that the chief carver was the late HaWlal, of^ 
Surat. It was Mr. Harilal,*of whom we heard in the time of 
the late Major Mant, who strove to bring to the notice of the 
public the wood-carving of CTuje/’at during the administration 
of Sir Eichard Temple, the great advocate of technical educa- 
tion in India. We now turn*' to the Eoyal Commissioners, 
and catch portions of their screen, and find that perforated 
panels introduced into its design are selected from the Eani 
Sipri and other Muhammadan mosques of Ahmedabad. The 
originals are carved in stone; but the adaptations of the stone- 
carving in woodwork seems to reflect great credit on those 
who selected the patterns, as they are made to 'harmonise 
well with the Baroda and Bhownagar ])ieces. The Junagad 
portion of this screen is an instance of work dope by native 
artisans without any qualified European supervision (we say 
qualified, because uciqualified European supervision, such as 
that seen in the Agra and other jails, has ruined the carpet- 
weaving industry altogether by the introduction of glaring 
and fugitive aniline dyes). To come to our own subject of the 
Junagad screen, we regret to find in it, mixed with beautiful, 
chaste, and well -executed panels, some angels* and figures 
foreign to India and the Indians. It is, however, judiciously 
placed by the Bombay Committee only on one side of the 
Court, and does not always attract attention.'^ The general 
arrangement of these different sections of the screen*de^erves 
nddce. As we come down from the Exliibition Road, we find 
four small pillars, exquisitely carved, marking the boundary 
of the Bombay Court, two on each side. Although these 
pillars do not belong to the screen, but to the glcrioiis pigeon- 
house in front of us, they admirably suit the position given 
to them. Between the pillars on each side are the frontages 
of the screen, the middle portion in both cases bulging out 
in the shape of twoSvell-carved balconies — that on our right 
belongs to Baroda, and that on the left to Bhownagar ; the 
perforated, or remaining portions, belong to the Royal Comipis- 
sioners, who paid for it ; of the side portions, the first belongs 
to Junagad, and the farthest to Cutch. It certainly requires 
some ingenuity in conceiving such a perfect arrangement, 
keeping in the most conspicuous parts the most superior and 
elaborate work, and giving to the second or third a position 
just in'lceeping with the comparative merit of the work. He 
who has done it deserves commendation and thanks. 
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We^shall now briefly refer to the most remarkable of the 
*other screens in the Indian Gallery, as ofScially described. 
Those of tho Bengal Court illustrate, chiefly by means of 
papier-mdche castings, the jstyles of architectural ornament 
which characterise the best Hindu and Mahommedan* build- 
ings in Bengal. The Hindit* screen has been adapted from 
a temple of Krishna, near Dinajpur, of brick architecture; tod 
the Mahommedan was designed from mosques at Gaur and 
Pandua, the detailed o\ namentation being taken from casts of 
the remains of these and other buildings preserved in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. The screen of the K.W.P. is 
•of threte ^series. One part consists of marble pillars with 
inlaid work like that on the Taj, and these, being too large 
for their intended position, are placed near the Indian Palace ; 
the second is of stone carving, executed at Muttra and Agra ; 
•and the third is entirely of wood- work, mainly dug out of 
ancient houses in the city of Lucknow. The Puujjib screen* 
consists of wood work, arranged in six arcades. The woods 
used are shisham (the cabinet wood of the Punjab) and 
•deodar or Himalayan cedar, which is very durable, and, being 
lull of resin, is not attacked by insects. One of the shisham 
arcades was made at Udoko, a village in the Amritsar district, 
by a large family of Sikh carpenters. The Kashmir Court 
has also a del)dar screen, copied from the verandah of an old 
wooden* inos([ue. The screens of the Central Provinces are 
in wood carving of a kind cliaracteristic of this part of Iihlia, 
where the palaces are often distinguished by elaborately- 
decorated verandahs of black teak. The Madras screens are 
in a style oik the Dravidian architec*tiire of Southern India, of 
the 15th or IGth century, and have great variety of patterns, 
in the decoration. The general design was prepared by the 
superiiitendant of the Madras School of Arts, and about twenty 
Madras carvers carved it out under his direction. The screens 
of the Hyderabad Court consist of a series of’ arches, giving 
go^od examples of the brass and lacquer work of the State, 
and of Bidri ware, which has been described as blackened 
pewter inlaid with gold, silver, or copper. Mysore and 
Coorg, Kashmir and Burmah, have also characteristic screens, 
and the whole series is well worth studying, in illustration of 
Indian carving and ornamentation. 
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MISS HELEN PRIDEAUX, M.B. (London). 

It has been remarked that a tK>untry is in the highest state 
of civilisation 'where women have received a most liberal educa- 
tion.. There is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in that remark ; 
and we are convinced of it when we look to the histories of 
nations, past and present. We find that in ancient India female 
education had brought the country to a high condition. In 
comparatively recent times, the Moors of Spain owec* much of 
their greatness to the same cause. In modern times England 
and America have reached the acme of civilisation, on account of 
the high education that ladies have received. Accordingly, such- 
countries can boast of many learned ladies ; and this learning is 
not only confined to one particular branch of study, but we see ’ 
women acquitting themselves creditably in various learned pro- 
fessions. In America one not only hears of lacly doctors, but 
of lady lawyers as well. But it is principally with female 
medical education that we are at present concerned. As it is 
the all-absorbing question at home in 'India, I resolved to 
write an accoiftit of a remarkably intelligent young lady who, 
after a most brilliant career at the London University, died 
when she was a house-surgeon to one of the children’s Hospitals. 
The London School of Medicine for Women has sent. forth 
wi^ljin a very short period some very distinguished students. 
The name- of Mrs. Scharlieb is familiar to many readers of the 
Magazine, The subject of this sketch was another; and, as 
will be seen further on, she paved the way for others. The 
prejudice that still exists, in England regarding women doctors 
will, therefore, soon be a thing of the past. With us in India, 
when the question of admitting women to medical degrees was 
raised, there was not the slightest opposition ov. the pgrt of 
Indians. The Schooljcs were thrown open to them, and every 
encouragemenl given. This would show that there is a grow- 
ing desire amongst educated Indians to restore Indian women 
to that proud position which they once occupied in anci(»nt 
India. Many Indian ladies who are studying medicine in India 
will read the Hfe 6f Miss Prideaux with pleasure. I am in- 
debted to one of the leading medical papers of this city for all 
the particulars. 

Miss Prideaux was educated at Queen’s College, London, 
where she obtained many Scholarships, which defrayed all the 
expenses necessary for her education. Later — in 1878 — she 
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passed the General Examination for Women of the London 
University. This Examination, which has been discontinued, 
was equivalent to the Matriculatfon of Ithat University, which 
all must now pass if they wislf tOi»obtain the de'^rees of the 
University of London. In ^^e Examination she stood second 
in Honours. At the Preliminary Scientific Examination in the 
following year, she passed in the First Division, taking Second 
Class Honours in Chemistry ; and at the Intermediate in Medi- 
cine, in 1881, she obtained the Scholarship and Gold Medal in 
Anatomy. Her successes at the Final Examination for the M.B. 
degree, in 1881, are remarkable. She obtained the sixth place 
in the First Class Honours in Medicine ; the third in Second 
Class Hopours in Obstetric Medicine ; the second in Second 
<^ass Bxmoiirs in Forensic Medicine ; and the first in Third Class 
Honours in Surgery. In December last she was to have pre- 
sented herself for her M.D (Lend.) Examination, where un- 
doubtedly she. would have shone as was usual with her. At the 
London School of Medicine for Women her progress was very 
satisfactory. Many of the Class Honours fell to her share, and 
when she was (qualified she held the posts of Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and I’hysiology. 

Before and after the Final M.B., Miss Prideaux, in order to 
gain experience, attended for some time the several Hospitals of 
London where particular forms of diseases are alone treated. 
At all these Hospitals, it is believed, she was held in high 
esteem by all ^ho medical oflicers who had admittei her to see 
their practice. When she had obtained the degree of M.B., the 
Committee of the New Hospital for Women, Marylobone Kq^d, 
appointed Miss Prideaux one of their assistant-physicians. 
After this she was house-surgeon to the Paddington Green 
Children’s Hospital. Here she discharged her duties to the 
entire satisfaetion of her immediate i^qperiors. Wliile holding 
this she had an attack of diphtheria, which carried her 
away. It dl be needless for me to state how assiduously the 
eminent x)hysiciaQs and surgeons watched her and treated her 
during her illness. Her sufferings, it is ftaid, were terrible to 
behold; and, notwithstanding the consummate skill and ability 
(;f the medical attendants, she succumbed to the attack. 

^Such liigh attainments and intellect did not, however, fail to 
make a deep and lasting impression on the profession ; and 
accordingly a meeting was held last Februaty to consider steps 
for establishing a Scholarshix) in Miss Prideaux’ s memory. It is 
not necessary to record all the proceedings of the meeting. 
8u£8ce it to say that a Scholarship was established in her name. 
But I wish to draw the attention of my readers to the speech of 
one of the leading members of the medical profession in London, 
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namely, Sir William &ull, who took the chair at the meeting 
above referred to. I mve it here in full in order that it may 
be seen what chaftge Miss Pi^deaux’s ability had brought over 
the minds of the learned men! 

Sir William Gull said T^iat they met there that day 
to establish a Scholarship in memory of Mies Helen Prideaux, 
a Bachelor of Medicine of thfe University of London, who 
died last year of diphtheria on the eve of presenting herself 
for the Pinal M.D. Degree. The purity of character, the high 
intellectual endowments, and the honorary distinction which 
Miss Prideaux obtained in her medical studies, all claimed a 
lasting memorial. Miss Prideaux had indicated the right of 
woman to take the highest position in a difficult and ictellectual 
profession. In the course of her studies she obtaineef at the 
University of London the Exhibition and Gold Medal in 
Anatomy, the highest award and first position for^ the year in 
that difficult department of medical studies; and later on she 
took a first class in "Medicine and two gther subjects. In the 
now distant past, one objection th'at was strongly felt against the 
admission of women to University degrees was, that it might 
lead to a lowering of the standard of proficiency. Helen 
Prideaux, by heading the Honours’ list, conclusively answered 
that objection, and swept away that prejudice from the path of 
all who might follow her. For himself, he had to confess that he 
had opposed the admission of women to medical studies, in com- 
mon with many of his most distinguished colleagi^es, owing to a 
misgiving that in jiractice the good work of medicine might be 
deteriorated, without a sufficient opposing check. But when 
tlie movement acquired force, and the Legislature had by its 
Acts and by a Charter to the University confirmed the rights of 
women to an equal claim with men to University distinctions, it 
seemed to him that it w/nild have been unfair and factious on 
his part to have stood in opposition. To the less elevated mind, 
medicine was apt to become a meye trade ; to the more elevated 
and better educated, it Was a profession ; but in, woman,— he 
believed also in man/''but especially in woman, — it acquired the 
character of a religion. The Helen Prideaux Medical Scholar- 
ship for Women would, he trusted, as time went on, be a vindi- 
cation of the claim of women to a more liberal consideration'^ on 
the jiart of the eornprate bodies.” 

Such was the®life of one who, had she lived longer, 
would have played a conspicuous part in the medical world'. It 
ought to have been mentioned that the. Medical Degree of the^ 
London University is the highest qualification that any one can 
obtain. The tribute paid to the memory of Miss Prideaux by 
Sir W. Gull is, therefore, a deserving one ; and, later on, the 
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same great authority says that medicine in a woman is religion. 
I also join Sir William in paying my share of tribute.^ Asa 
member of the English-speaking race, 1 can a^ure the readers 
of this Magazim iii England, that we in India are*ever willing 
and re|idy to pay homage to ^ose who are endowed with rare 
intellectual capacities. Fortunately medicine is a Science, and 
on the common platform of SciAice men of all races and creeds 
can meet, and unite in doing honour to those' to whom honour 
is due. 

My object in writing this life is, first, to lay before those of 
my Indian sisters who are trying to enter tlie medical profes- 
sion a correct account of the high attainments of one of their ^ 
own ses^; jbo that, by reading the lives of the great, they may 
try to make “ their own sublime.’* Secondly, to offer a few 
suggestions. Those of the Indian ladies who are adopting 
the healing rfirt as a profession should remember that they have 
a sacred duty to perform ; viz., that of raising the condition of 
tlieir sisters, who are at present considerably behind the women 
of the civilised world. Through this profession they will have 
ample opportunities of doing good to suffering humanity, and 
through the same source they will have access to those quarters 
where the presence of men doctors would be deemed unnecessary. 
The task of effecting re)form will thus devolve on the Indian 
lady doctors themselves. They will, of course, have the sym- 
pathy of the English lady doctors, but English ladies cannot be 
expected to do much. If the social position of anj^country is 
to be raised, the people of that country itself must exert themm 
selves considerably. England has never depended on any l^lp 
from outside, but she owes her greatne^ss to the native pluck and 
energy of her sons and dauglitors. The lady doctors are fully 
aware that their practice will be confined to^heir own sex ; and 
if they point ^ut to their patients th't^ baneful effects of early 
marriages, the advantages of inhaling pure air — the conditions 
which w'ill make the future generation healthy — they will not 
only be doing* a useful work, but a work which will be pleasing 
to Him who is the Creator of us all. It'Vas iu this sense, I 
believe, that Sir W. Gull meant that medicine has in woman, 
the character of a religion. 

^There is another point also to which attention sliould be 
directed. Dr. Fraficis, in his admirable an(Hntere8ting papers, 
on “ How to Preserve Health in India, with Special Reference to 
Medical Women,” lias suggested that some treatises about dis- 
eases peculiar to Indian women should be forthcoming. He 
says that the profession knows next to nothing about the mala- 
dies of Indian women. This is a very valuable hint, which 
should not be left unnoticed. Any lady doctor who will take 
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notes of all the interesting^ cases that^he sees, and publish them 
in the form of a book, will confer a great boon. By exposing 
abuses and advocating necest^ary reforms, a mighty change of 
affairs will bb brought about. . "If ably written, the book is sure 
to be well received both in Europe, and India. , 

It will be seen from all this that the Indian lady doctors 
have a noble task to perform, aitd they will be rewarded if they 
perform it consci^tiously. Let me remind my readers of the 
gentler sex that medicine is not a profession for the needy or 
the avaricious. If they make money their aim, disappoint- 
ment will very likely stare them in the face for a time ; but if 
they start with the notion that they are missionaries* in a great 
cause — namely, that of relieving the distress and aoseliorating 
the condition of their sisters; and also, if they look upon 
medicine from a scientific and religious point of view, a happy 
future is certainly at once before them. » 

B. S. M. 

London. 


EEMAEKS ON THE PEESENT STATE OE THE 
PAESEES. 


The Parsees are the very descendants of the ancient Persians, 
to whom the modern poet addressed these words : ^ 

* “Ye prond sous, ye high-born souls, 

« ’ In whom the blood of Zal and Rustoin rolls.” 

Eeaders of history, ancient and modern, are no doubt 
familiar with the n&mes of kings, such as Furedoon, Jamshid, 
Ardeseer, Huseing, ShapgOr, and Nowsherwan tht' Just, or the 
Oreat. They were the kings w’ho founded kingdoms over vast 
tracts of country, covered, the land with canals and water- works, 
and established institutions, varied and numerous for the good 
of their people and «dub]ect races. These men may be justly 
considered the greatest benefactors of mankind, and every true- 
born Parsee may be proud that he belongs to the race of these 
most glorious names. ^ 

Through effeminacy, luxury, and internal strifes, the once 
proud Persian racclluccumbed to the invasions of the Mahome- 
dan conquerors, and now the Parsees look upon India as their 
place of birth, and Englishmen as their rulers. What mighty 
changes the whirligig of time has wrought in their present 
community is well known. Those who are acquainted with the 
history of the community are aware that since Bombay passed 
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from the hands of the Portuguese into tie hands of t^e English, 
the Parsees have made rapid strides in every movement, and 
•have advanced in wealth and power. * • 

The ordinary hazy notions about the Parsee^, their history, 
and their whereabouts on earth,, which the great and civilis^ 
world beyond India entertains, are now being dispelled by 
degrees by Parsee travellers, lecturers, authors, merchants, 
and pleasure-seekers who sojourn in foreigti lands for various 
purposes. They are becoming recognised as the descendants of 
the ancient Persians, that once mighty race of warriors and 
conquerors. -They are now known by various names all over 
the world, such as Iraviees, Mag^ans, Fire-worshippers, Zoro- 
astriaijs,#Per8ians or Parsees. 

T venture to think that the very fact that such a small band 
of foreigners, inhabiting a small corner of. India, should be so 
well Icnowp and so highly spoken of everywhere, proves that 
they are worthy of the groat name they inherit from their fore- 
fathers. The fortunes of the Parsees insiBombay have suffered 
a long eclipse since the great crisis of 1864, which marked the 
beginning of a period of depression, then i)eliovod to be but a 
passing cloud of adversity. But the end of it has only been 
reached within the last seven or eight years; and we may 
now fairly believe that the tide of prosperity has again begun 
to flow for the Parsees in the Presidency, under the benign 
administration of Queen Victoria. The stream of charity flows 
always fr(!ol|^ with thern, and their purse is constantly open for 
deeds worthy and charitable. It is this over-living presence ^f 
public charity with them, and the bonds of union among them- 
selves, wlikili have made thorn what I believe they are — the 
most ambitious community in India. I speak of that ambition of 
every-day lifej which is the mother of success, and which has at 
all times gi^n to the Parsees deterid^ation to succeed, as much 
for the honour of their community as for their own sake. 
Enthusiasm of late is going out of fashion ; but I do not believe 
that any cyjiical critic will think the worse of me for being, 
perhaps, a little over-enthusiastic about® my little community, 
wlii(4i holds such a good place among the communities of India. 
To bo proud of, and fondly attached to, our native town, com- 
nfiyiity, or clan, docs not uiiflt a* man for being at the same 
time a faithful narrator of facts. It is a common remark among 
European travellers, that go where you ♦ill, the chances are 
that you will And a Parsee, or a Parsee and his wife, and that, 
too, in the remotest parts of the world. Parsees have gone to 
Australia, America, China, Jerusalem, San Francisco, Persia, 
Abj'^ssinia, and I am siyre a Parsee would not mind going to 
the North Pole or the Fiji Islands if he only were told that ho 

35 
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«ould make money, and live there happily with his family, and 
that he and his worldly belongings would be protected. In 
short, there is no place on ef^h to which you may not induce^ a 
Parsee of the present generation to go, either as a trader,* a 
shopkeeper, a traveller, a fortune-hunter, a settler, or in any 
other capacity, bent on the grekxt mission of the life of the 
world, which seems to me to be^othing but money-making and 
money-spending.e 

The ancient Persian national character may be summed up 
in a few words : love of agriculture, horse taming, riding, habit 
of truthfulness, manliness and soldierly bearing; a, spirit sincere 
and enthusiastic, of chivalry and gallantry to their women ; and 
love of conquest. Parsees are as much foreigners to India as 
Englishmen or Europeans are. They are acknowleSgod on all 
hands as most loyal and trustworthy. Their own safety consists 
in the existence and prosperity in this country of their kind 
rulers. The future of the interesting community bf Parsees is 
intrusted ito our rising youths. In enlightenment, education, 
morals, and good manners, the Parsees literally copy their 
English friends. 

• The religion of the Parsees is very pure and ancient, and its 
sublime doctrines and philosophy are nowadays more thoroughly 
imderstood by German, English, French, and American siwants 
than by the Parsee Dustoors themselves. Their ancient works 
on religion have been translated into modern European lan- 
.^ages bj* French, English, German, Danish, and liussian 
scholars. It is a religion which, if studied with care and pre- 
^cision, teaches mankind above all things that man will rise again 
afuer death, and give an account to God for all the good or evil 
done in this life. I wish there were dozens of Rus'tamjee Kher- 
seetjee Camas, Sheriarjee Dadabhoy Dustoors, and Nowrosjee 
Dorabjee Khandallawallas to propound the theory of the old 
Zerthostee religion to the present Parsees. The Dustoors are 
no longer learned and religion-teaching pundits, professors, and 
.moheds; and notwithstanding their high origin, I consider that 
the Parsees in geq^ral, especially those of the*' lower classes,' 
are not at all educated and well-informed. Those living in the 
Mofussil and other out-of-the-way districts, towns and villages 
(save a few exceptions) are entirely debarred from the blesyngs 
of English education and givilisation. The Parsees of Bcfmbay 
and of the large Indian cities are, as a body, far more intelli- 
,geift and civilised than those of the interior of the country ; but I 
venture to say that, taking the Parsees as a whole, three-fourths, 
or at least half, of them are still uneducated and ignorant. 
They are reputed to have a special aptitude for picking up 
easily any European or Asiatic tongUe. I have myself heard a 
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Parsee speak French very fluently in % Bombay; wld as for 
Persian, Arabic, and other Asiatic languages, there are Parsee 
scholars by the dozen. I have even hear^ Pargees speak Chinese 
very fluently and well, but these are few and far .between. As 
for English, the Parsees are, perhaps, the only people in Asia, 
if not in the world, who are reputed to speak, read and write 
English like born Englishmen, or as if it were their mother- 
tongue. * ^ 

City life and country life make a great difference between 
the ideas, manners, intelligence, enterprise and- industry 
of the city Parsee and the country Parsee. And this is, 1 think, 
the reason : A Parsee living in Bombay, or other great Indian 
cities, has greater opportunities to mix with Europeans : he • 
conies anfo business contact witli them every day ; he has occa- 
sion to speak in English to them, and be spoken to in English, 
in the affairs of ordinary life; he knows and sees more of 
genuine English life and manners than those living around 
Bombay and the outlying districts or villages. Country lifeMis 
mostly dull, dreary, monotonous, unprogressive and unprofitable. 
All your bright energy, fire, vigour, activity, and life’s vital 
essences are apt to rust and melt away in a dreary Indian town^ 
or village, as you have to move in the same well-worn groove ' 
day after day. To put it briefly, those living in large seaport 
towns or cities, like Bombay, are being steadily Europeanised, 
or, if you will, Anglicised ; and those living in the interior of 
the country mostly take and keep to their old Hindoo habits, 
ideas and manners. They are chiefly old-fashion^, conserva- 
tive, and obstinate in all things concerning themselves, their 
households, families, and ways of living. Generally our Bossbay 
Parsees like to play the “ gentleman only unfortunately their 
notions of gentility are very queer. The question, “Who is a 
gentleman?” has often been askerj in this country, but the 
definition of the ideal “ gentleman ” is still to seek. According 
to education, views, and manner of life, the ideal differs, but in 
each case it is an ideal. The word is so ebtirely English that 
no exact eqifivalent has yet been found in^any modern language. 
To become a thorough “gentleman,” one must try to be as 
polite as possible to his equals, superiors and inferiors. Few 
persons realise how great a power for. happiness is wielded by 
the simple habit of politeness. It is frequently regarded as a 
superficial thing, consisting of an adherence to rules and forms 
of etiquette, or, at best, a mere imitation of kindness, which 
would lose all value if seen th.rough. Thus many worthy and 
sincere people, associating it with pretence, feel a certain con- 
tempt for it, and of course do not cultivate it; while others, 
:shrewdly seeing in it only a useful lever to gain personal ends, 

35 * 
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try to practise it accordingly whenever they suppose it may 
react beneficially^ upon, their own interests. Both these dasses 
err in undexjating true politeness. It is not a spurious imita- 
tion of kindliness, respect, or regard, neither is it synonymous 
with them, but it is their natural outward expression. While 
our friends may claim our love and Joyalty, the aged our 
reverence, great ^and good men our respect and esteem, and 
the unfortunate our sympathy, all may justly claim that general 
regard that expresses itself in polite behaviour. Therefore, 
although politeness has many counterfeits, it is in itself true 
and honest coin, and should be respected as such. The truly 
polite man is polite to his ('hildren, to his employes in the 
factory, to the stranger in the street, to the crowd jostle 
him, to the poor whom he relieves, to the vicious whom he 
rebukes, as well as to those whoso society he craves, and whose 
esteem is dear to him. To become really i)olite, therefore, we 
Aust cultivate a kind and friendly feeling to all. 

The domestic life of Parseos living in small villages is very 
limited. The men in the family’’ go to work in the fields, miles 
away from thef place where they live, or to their shops, on their 
daily avocations ; and the women do their cooking, pot-cleaning, 
water-fetching, sowing, and fittending to general house-work or 
their (shildren ; and if they have only to think for themselves, 
the}’' absolutely do nothing, or kill .the time as they best can. 
Poor things! hardly one among ten or twenty of them can 
read and write; tli€‘y have no opportunities to .improve, their 
minds, and to learn about the great world around them, or to 
anwise themselves rationally. They know of little outside their 
own houses or streets, and almost of nothing beyond their town 
walls. To say that there is anything like society, in the English 
sense of the word, among, the Parsees, evtm of the largo Indian 
towns and cities, not to Fpeak of the MofTusil, would be a sham 
and a delusion. 

I would now Say a few words about the want of healthy 
spe^rts. pastimes, amusements, and recreations among Parseo 
girls and women. Work and relaxation are ordained hy 
Nature. There are no lively, rational, innocent amusements 
among Paisees. The ladies of a Parseo family are at a loss to 
know what to do with themselves during their leisure hours. In 
all civilised societies in the world there is to be found something 
or other to engage the mind and attention in useful, or at least 
pleasant and harmless, pursuits for those who wish to turn their 
spare moments to some account. But all that is to be observed, 
in tlie way of pastimes and recreations among Parsee ladies 
in the Moifusil, consists in eating and gosuping. It is strange 
that, notwithstanding all the interest and enthusiasm that is 
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being aroused in the cause of female education, both in the 
Presidency towns and villages/ no onq has^ agitated for an 
inquiry periodically by Government, or other well-qualified and 
independent judges, into the mnnagement and condition of the' 
native girls’ schools, and the sort of education given there. The 
* supervision and control at present exercised over these important 
public institutions is but nominaS and irresponsible. With regard 
to the intellectual education given in half the boys’ and girls’ 
schools in India, it is not too miich to say that it is worse than 
none; for the reason that the great variety of useless subjects 
disgusts the tender young minds with learning. This is, of all 
others, the result most to be avoided. Education is the ^‘drawing 
out^’ o&aA the powers and faculties planted by God and Nature ' 
in the human heart and mind, so as to make the person educated 
useful in the affairs of common life, and to promote individual 
welfare and^happiness. Parsees ought to pay greater attention 
to the education of their children. t 

Is the existing education enriching thS country or impover- 
ishing it? Is it promoting happiness or diminishing it? In- 
creasing contentment or provoking discontent? These are 
questions for the practical statesman. Technical education is 
much more satisfactory than the ordinary university education. 
The one is ideal ; the other rdal. Expressed in other words, we 
would say that the finished university man may rest upon his 
academical laurels ; while the finished technical man must at 
once go into Uie market, and dispose of his qualifications to the* 
highest bidder ; failing which, ho must force his knowledge on 
the public, by applying it to produce something that sQPLie- 
body else wants, and is willing to pay for. But Parsees also 
want a dash of . the American leaven w^hich will lead them 
to risk something, and, to experin^ent without being easily 
disheartened. • 

Again, our Guzarati literature is very pbor. There are very 
few, almost no books for imparting general knowledge, or know- 
ledge of the •objects with which we daily come into contact in 
our various pursuits in life. To supply this deficiency, there 
ought to be translations of many useful English works into the 
'Gt4zarati language. 

The best plan would be to form a special class., of Parses 
girls, well educated in their own language;' and to impart to 
that class a thorough knowledge of the English tongue — a know- 
ledge almost coming up to the level of the standard which a 

f raduate of the Bombay University is required to go through. * 
uch a class w^ould prove immensely beneficial tp the Parses 
girls and ladies of the rising generation. The establishment of 
the Government Female Normal Schools at Poona and Ahnled- 
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abad, under the direction of Mr. K. M. Ohatfield, the ablo 
Director of Public Instruction^in the Bombay Presidency, seeme 
to point to such a result ; but it is a matter Of great regret that 
almost no Parsee girls seem to tal^e advantage of these useful 
institutions. 

' S. N. Ginwalla. 

(To be continmd,) 
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India Eevisited. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. London : 

Triibner and Co. '' 

M 

When, a few months ago, we read with much interest, in 
the Daily Telegraph, a series of letters under the above title, 
we felt sure that so popular a contribution to our knowledge 
of Indian life would not be suffered to rest in the ephemeral 
pages of a daily newspaper. In the collected fonn in which 
they now appear— a beautiful volume, bearing on its cover 
the lovely lotus flower, and adorned with' many attraqtive 
illustrations, — they will be read and re-read in many an 
English home, and will charm the reader no less by their 
vivid pictures of scenery and places, than by their warm 
synfpathy with the peoples of the land and their religions. 
During the twenty years of his absence from India, Mr. 
A-rnold has done much to correct our conceptions of the 
religions of India, by hisu^aceful poetical renderings of some 
of their leading principles and characteristics, and of the tales 
and legends gathered from their ancient classics ; and it will 
be readily believed that he was received in India as a wel- 
come and honoured visitor. He writes : — 

“ We brought goodwill to India, and leave it with that good- 
will doubled and trebled. I, myself, have found nothing hat 
friendlinesi^ and courtesy among the countless millions of this 
land, from strangers, townsfolk, peasants, servants, men, women 
and children. I have witnessed a thousand instances of simple 
•virtues — of charity, of domestic affection, of natura} courtesy, 
of inherent modesty, of honest dignity, of devotion, of piety, of 
glad human life ; — ^have encountered grace and goodness in passing, 
as one encounters bright birds and fair flowers ; have, more than 
in my old years of service, become endeared to this kindred and 
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civilised population, whose intellectual and religious histoiy is 
so noble, and the guardianship of •whose* pea(% and progress is 
Great Britain’s proudest charge.” * 

Mr. Arnold’s pen brightems everything he touches, and we 
read, almost with a sense of^ novelty, the familiar incidenta 
of the voyage on the stately P. and 0. steamer, with her 
veteran dbmmaiider. 

Landing at Bombay, Mr. Arnold bestows a due amount of 
admiration on tlie extraordinary changes and improvement in 
its outward appearance . but ‘‘ everywhere,” he says, “ behind 
and aipid the vast commercial bustle of modern Bombayi. 
abides ancient, placid, conservative India*, with her immu- 
table customs and deeply-rooted popular habits, derived 
unbroken from immemorial days.” And yet, “ certain social 
alterations are silently operating at this Indian metropolis.”" 
In proof of which we have some charming pictures of social 
gatherings, in which graceful Parsee and Hindoo ladies took 
part. 

At Poona, ** a grand new college has replaced that ancient 
Mahratta palace, where I taught my Brahmans and Parsees; 
and I find, with a certain feeling of envy, mixed with satis- 
faction, Gunpati, the God of Wisdom, much better lodged 
now than in the days when education was beginning in the 
Deccan” * 

After a pleasant sojourn at Baroda, at Bhaonaga^ " a 
ijiodel native state,” and at Ahmedabad, Mr. Arnold entered 
Rajpootana, the land of romance and chivalry, measurelessly 
old, tlie liome of a proud and warlil^ people, “ the commonest 
of whom claims royal descent, and ©ears himself as a soldier 
and a prince.” Jeypore, the capital, is the most beautiful 
city in India. A splendid street, one hundred and eleven 
feet in width, runs from east to west juore than two miles, 
and is crossea by two roadways of the same width and a 
mile and a quarter long. All these streets are lined with 
picturesque buildings and shops, of roseate tint, interspersed 
here and there by stately palaces and buildings of tlfe strangest 
form and most elaborate ornamentation. In this beautiful 
city are large hospitals and dispensaries, a first-class observa- 
tory, a niusenm, a hall and public gardens, a school of art^ 
and technical education, the fruits of which may be seen in 
the beautiful screen and other works of art ip the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition 
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And so on to Itnperial Delhi, memorable as the seat of 
the Great. Mogul, ftnd still m^re memorable to British hearts 
by the great struggle of 1857 ; — and thence to Agra, the city 
of Akbar, “ who began to rule as a boy of fourteen, and lived 
to prove so powerful a monarch, kftew no country except his 
empire of Hindustan, and gave Ivmself, heart and soul, to the 
idea of blending in India conquerors and conquered into one 
people.’* ‘'He even invented a reconciling religion,’’ which, 
however, “fell at the death of its founder.” Yet of Akbar 
it is related that he carried a “fatal sweetmeat box,” one side 
of which contained innocent pastiles of honey and almonds, 
and the other sweet-scented lozenges imbued witlt deadly 
poison : 

“If Akbar gave you a hon-lon from the kind side of his box, 
you were in high favour at Court, and likely to cdinmand a 
province soon, or to rec^eive the charge of five thousand horse. 
If he smilingly offered you one from the other part, j^ou could 
not refuse — for none dared to say ‘ No ! ’ to Akbar — and your 
mouth for a while became full of the fragrance of nard and 
myrrh, while you rode hurriedly home in your litter, and there 
died before the golden palace robes could well be stripped off.’* 

Mr. Arnold next visited Benares and the Land of the 
“Light of Asia.” We wish our space permitted us to (piote 
some of his beautiful descriptions of the places ancLthe peoples 
of the Holy City,^ hallowed by the “ wonderful fervour of 
belief among these gentle, metaphysical people,” and by their 
practical manifestations of it. 

“Yet,” writes Mr. Arnold, “it is not Hinduism which — to 
my mind, at least — chiefl/ consecrates Benares. ‘I'he divine 
memory of the founder of Buddhism broods over all the country 
hereabouts ; and just as the walls and buildings of ‘ Kasi * are 
full of old Buddhist stones carved with symbols aiidu legends of 
his gentle faith, so is the land, North and South, famous with 
the passage of his feet, and so are the religious and social 
thoughts and ways of all this Hindoo people stamped with the 
impress of lys doctrines.” ' 

Visiting and describing Sarnath, where Prince Siddartha 
preached, and Buddha-Gya, “where — upon a spot known to 
a; 3 Pood, to a yard, of ground — this lofty and tendeij teacher 
elaborated in solitude that statement of belief which, rightly 
, coinpiehended,^ is so full of life, of hope, of peace, and of 
philosophic truth,” Mr. Arnold puts forth an earnest plea 
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against the sad neglect of the “ noblest localities in Indian 
philosophic annals.” • * * 

Calcutta and Madras receive but brief notice* ; which we 
can hardly wonder at whei^ we know that Mr. Arnold was 
bound for Ceylon, the home of Buddhism, rich in natural 
beauty, famed alike for its fertility and for the contentment and 
prosperity of its inhabitants under the just and tolerant rule 
of the British. Here Mr. Arnold enjoyed some very interesting 
interviews with the Buddhist priests, from whom he received 
a most appreciative welcome. Mr. Ai’nold returned to Bombay 
through Vie South Country, Ootacamund, and Hyderabad; 
and after a gracious leave-taking from Lady ILeay and- 
numerous other friends, started on his return voyage. And 
ill thus reccgdiiig his impressions, we feel that Mr. Arnold has 
done much to hasten the coming time, “when India must 
approach much nearer to us — must hav^ larger life — and not 
only know England better, but be better known herself.” 

Jas. B. Knight. 


Byauasayi. a Monthly Magazine of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Science, and Handicrafts, with illustrations. Calcutta. 

We cannbt speak toO highly of this Maga:^ne. It is 
conceived and conducted in a spirit of true patriotism. 
Avoiding the vexed field of politics, it addresses itself iif^the 
most practical manner to the husbandman, the trader, and the 
worker in all handicrafts ; bringing sound knowledge, couched 
in simple straightforward language, tabear upon their different 
wants, endeavouring at the *same time to infuse the spirit of 
self-help and love of country. 

Comparisons are drawn between Indian conditions and 
those of more' advanced nations — the cause of difference, 
pointed out, and the remedy. In one article, the first of a 
proposed series, allusion being made to the Darwinian theory, 
it is pointed out that the present development fittained by 
man is a subject of just pride; and the practical lesson is 
drawn that backwaiyl races should take courage thence, to 
believe that they also may obtain the front rank, if actuated 
by an earnest and disinterested purpose. 

The Magazine is now in its third year ; and. we rejoice to 
see that, amid many causes for discouragement, there are yet 
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signs of its making its. way among those for whose benefit it 
is intended. 3ome adopt the improved methods recommended, 
some express a wish to do so, and many seek information. 

The Editor, Mr. Sri Nath Datsta, is making noble use of 
the knowledge and insight gained by years of study in 
Europe. If all Indians made such use of their travels, parents 
would make the sacrifices demanded of them with joyful 
hearts. 

We heartily wish the Byahanayi increased success. 

K. 


INFANT MAKEIAGES. 


It is an axiom among Hindu reformers and all persons 
taking any interest in the moral elevation of the Natives of 
India, that the custom of infant marriages which now exists 
among them must be altered ; and, for the last two gener- 
ations, this question has engaged their serious attention. It 
is, therefore, not a little disheartening to learn from the 
papers, that in a case which, a short time ago, engaged the 
attention of the learned judges of the Bombay ''High Court, 
their decision should have been such as virtually gives a legal 
sanction to this custom. 

Hindu marriages, as is well known, are contracted by the 
parents of the child-boy ^nd the child-girl at an age whic^ 
varies from three to eleven (latterly raised to about thirteen) ; 
and everyone knows that, even at the superior limit of age, the 
children cannot be aware of the duties undertaken by them 
under the marriage jyow. Under the circumstances, it is 
perfectly absurd to obtain their own consent to the act ; and, 
as a matter of fact, it is never thought of. During the 
marriage ceremony, the little ones think of nothing but tke 
week's fesifvities held in their honour : when they are treated 
by the whole caste as little kings or queens, when they are 
handsomely dressed, when sweetmeats abound everywhere, 
when the hous^ is brilliantly illuminated, and processions go 
• backward’ and forward from one house to another, with the 
great din of music and neighbours crowding the street windows 
to look on, and grand fireworks wind up the. scene. It is a 
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veritable heaven of enjoyment Jto the little ones ; and na 
wonder if some, when they see tneir littlfe friends and neigh- 
bours being made so much of during the ceremony of their 
marriage, that they too should wish that their time also would 
soon come. Their future duties, — the whole life-tie of duties to 
one man or woman, whether he or she turns out good or bad ; 
the great responsibilities of the home that is in etore fQr them ; 
the still greater responsibility of rearing up and training the 
children to come, — all these the little ones do not see. They 
cannot see them. The little girl thinks only of the show and of 
the graat^importance that is thrust* upon her for the short 
week. She little knows how much her future happiness or 
misery depends upon that boy whose name she is teased by 
her compaihons to utter, much to her distress, as it is now no 
longer modest for her to call him by ri^ne. But, in spite of 
all this, often the child grows into a dear little woman, and 
makes a very good modest and loving wife, and an affectionate 
mother. All honour to her who does so in spite of such 
adverse circumstances ; but what a little heaven every Indian 
household would be,* if every little maiden was allowed to 
grow up and to select as husband the man whom she herself 
has chosen as the one man she loves ! 

But all cjiild marriages do not end so ; and then, perhaps, 
the daily drudgery of the house work, the tyranny of the 
mother-in-law, and the disfavour with an occasional bej^ing 
from the husband, make even the old’ parents wish that the 
marriage had not taken place. But there is no help now; for, 
though the parents found the work easy enough to do, they 
find it not so easy to undo. Nofliing but death can part 
them ; and, at times, the once dear little maiden is converted 
into a little virago if there is any spirit in her, and becomes 
the terror of the household ; or, it often happens that one dajr 
she is missed, and ‘the house well is dragged to bring up a 
drowned woman, who has gone, uncalled, to her Maker, 
perhaps to lay her complaint before Him, or perhaps — let us 
hope so — to ask Him to forgive them, for they hadf known no 
better. 

In the .case alluded to, Kakhiiiabai was thus given away" 
.when a child. Her mother became a widow and married 
again, and Eakhmabai lived under the care of her step-father, 
a practical reformer, who had shown that he could practice 
what he had preached, by having married a widow. In her 
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new home, Eaklimabai grew up in an atmosphere of education 
and reform; gindVlmn she Arrived at a discriminating age, 
must have assuredly learnt of the various social abuses which 
exist in the Hindu comn^unity. <At all events^ she came to 
look upon a marriage in which she was never consulted with 
regard to her own wishes, as nd marriage at all, and rightly 
refused to recognise it as such. 

White her step-father was alive, Rakhmabdi was left 
undisturbed, though, I believe, her sentiments were well 
known to the man who alleges to be her husband. .He dared 
not then molest her. But- no sooner was the father cjead than 
pogr Eakhmabai’s persecution began. ^ Some nan’ow-i&inded 
people, it is said, have supplied the funds to make this perse- 
cution more effective ; and, finally, a complaint wa§i lodged in 
the Bombay High Court against Kakhmdbjii; for restitution 
of conjugal rights which had never been exercised. This 
appeal to a British Court had become necessary because the 
ordinary methods of coercion had failed, as the girl had imbibed 
enough pluck from her step-father to defy caste and excom- 
munication, With her, the old machinery, with all its terrors, 
was useless ; and a new one had to be invented. This new 
one was a British Court of Jmticc ! 

Luckily ^for the honour of the British name, the judge who 
tried the case in the first instance, saw through 'the scheme, 
refused to entertain the case at all, and .sent the alleged 
huslJhnd away with words which would have burned on the 
heart of a man of ordinary modesty, and would have made 
him. hide his face in life-long disgrace. Not so with this man 
and his friends. He, instead of learning a gbod lesson, 
appealed against the decision to the full bench ; and, to the 
horror of all right-thinking people, the full bench has sent the 
case back for re-trial. Thus, under the name of British 
Justice, a new machine is estaUishcd for ihe furtherance of 
the old abuse ! 

It now becomes necessary to examine under what law this 
decisioij was arrived at. If under the Hindu law, then it can 
not be tiphelA According to that law, tlie refusal to live with 
a husband or wife is considered a sinful act, and punishable, 
like all sins, in the world to come. Thus, such* cases are 
removed from all earthly jurisdictions to a much higher one ; 
and Mr. Justice Pinhey was quite correct not to entertain the 
case at all. If the decision was arrived at according to the 
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English law, it is true the case can be enti 

both the contracting parties mu%t have giv • 

the marriage, — and no one, for a moment, 

a consent was given, or could be given 

which the alleged marriajfe.took place. ^ ms 

that under neither law, if strictly read, could trie be 

upheld. 

The damage now done to the cause of reform is incal- 
culable. Under Mr. Justice Pinhey’s decision, the custom of 
early marriages would have died a slow death, without causing 
any disturbance at all. The very fact that a child on arriving 
at. tillage of discretion, would have the power to repudiate a 
marriage to which its consent had not been given, would have 
been enough to make intending parents pause before they 
performed* an act which, after all, might turn out to be non- 
effectiva TJie reform would have beei^ gradual, and therefore 
more^thorongli; and a good transition between the present 
early marriages and tlie future marriages with consent at an 
advanced age, when consent has a meaning, would have been 
found. The j^resent baneful custom would have been gradually 
revolutionized ; for all the boys and girls now tied together 
would not have immediately rushed into court to have their 
ties cancelled. Single oases, gradually increasing in number,, 
would have^come on wherever it was felt that gi«at mistakes 
had been made, and these great mistakes could have been 
rectified. Wliere, under tlie present ^^stern, the two cl^Jdreu 
would have, luckily, grown into a likmg for one another, the 
marriage would not have been disturbed at all. In fact, the 
^od marriages would have remained, and' the bad ones done 
away with ; and a great gain of h&ppiness would have been 
the result. Simultaneously with this, the fear that the early- 
made ties .might be repudiated would have made parents 
cautious, and child marriages would hive gradually stopped. 
All this, if the decision of tlie full bench be not completely set 
|side and Mr. Justice Pinliey’s decision upheld in its stead, 
will be lost. Hindu reformers and their sympathisers may 
never agafri get so good an opportunity for furthering the good 
cause. The general Pritish public too have an interest at 
stake. They must see that the British courts are put to an 
lionounible use for the, furtherance of justice and honour, and 
not made tools of for caste tyranny and oppression ; and if a 
point is to be stretched, that it is stretched on behalf of those 
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' who are suffering from bigots’ persecution, and not in favour 
of persecuting b^ots. , 

And, finally, let me recall the picture 1 have drawn in^an 
earlier portion, which is by no means a rare one, and ask all 
right-minded men and women ift when such things happen, 
they can rest for a moment wi/.hout doing their very best, to 
get rid of this pernicious system, which will bring many 
bright and happy little maidens, at the present moment 
joyously playing about in Indian households, to such a 
pass of misery and wretchedness as would make the poor little 
ones at last seek death as the only release from lives blighted 
on God’s good earth by men’s laws, either badly ipade or 
•badly interpreted ? 

Peace. 


FACTS EBLATING TO WOMEN^S WOEK IN 
TBfE WEST. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the novelist, has received the 
honorary degree of LL.D., from Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., U.S. 

P^he Committee of the Cobden Club have elected Miss 
Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Cobden Sickert (daughter of Eichard 
Cobden), Mrs. G. M, Crawford, of Paris, and Madlle. Eaffalovich, 
members of the club. These are the hrst ladies whose nai^s 
have been enrolled. / 

The ‘'Nishin TJl Shefaket;” or, The Order of Good Works, 
was instituted by the Sultan to honour Lady Layard, wife of Sir 
Henry Layard, Ambassador from England in 187^3, who was a 
second Miss Nightinlj^ale in the hospitals. The Queen of the 
Netherlands, the Crown Princess of Austria, the Marquise de 
Noailles, the Countess of Diifferin, Mrs. Wallace, and Miss Cpx 
have recently received this order in honour of their benevolent 
activity in various directions. 

ITie Queen has an interesting article on the Higher Education 
of Women in connection with the recent Exaihination for the 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge. In the class list one female 
student attains a position ** following that of the 24th, and pre- 
eeding that of the 25th, wrangler.” Two are equal to the senior 
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optimeB, eight to the junior optimeSf whioh the^rst four* 
absolutely heq.d the list. They are students of Oirton and 
Newnhain, and their names appcj^r in supplaments to the class 
lists, with the places they would have gained had they been 
■allowed to compete with the men. The writer warmly defends 
the study of mathematics by women, and adds : As with the 

bodily, so with the mental jjowers — the race must be run, or 
tfi.e faculties will never be developed ; and there must be true 
competition for places in an examination, or no students will 
exert themselves. Hence the uses of examinations, and of such 
abstruse subjects of study as mathematical theories. The 
acquirement of the latter is not the end of a student’s career, 
but the means to a much higher end ; namely, the full develop- 
ment ef the mental powers and reasoning faculties, which are as 
useful to a woman as to a man.” 

In October next, will be opened in Oxford a new College for 
Women, tS be called St. Hugh’s. It is intended for students 
who cannot afford to pay the expensive Jprms of St. Margaret’s 
or Somerville Halls. The fees for the College year, including 
board, residence and tuition fees, will bo about £60. 

The Eoyal Holloway College for Women at Egham, erected 
at the cost of nearly a million sterling, from a legacy under 
the will of the late Mr. Holloway, wslb opened by the 
Queen on the 30th June. The building contains about a 
thousand rooms, in addition to the museum and library, picture 
gallery, gymnasium, racquet court, lecture theatre, chapel, &c., 
and will accommodate 250 students. The grounds are some 
ninety-ffve acres in extent, and are beautifully laid out and 
wooded. Students must be above 17 years of age, anci»have 
passed a satisfactory examination ; and the term of residence is 
limited to four years. 

# The Ca^jjiden School for Girls, of* which Miss Lawford is the 
head mistress, numbers 427 pupils. * At the annual distribution 
of prizes, it was announced that two pupils had taken the degree 
of llachelor of Arts, one of Bachelor of Medicine ; and several 
others had bbtained sycholarships and certificates. 

Women have hitherto been excluded from the sittings of the 
Erench Academy of Sciences; but on Monday, June 28th, the 
Jnterdiclion was raised in favour of Mdlle. Sophie Kowlewska, 
Professor of Mathematics at the University of Stockholm, and 
daughter of the eminent palaeontologist. The president wel- 
comed her in graceful terms, and said that her presence should be a 
cause of pride and pleasure, not only to the* mathematicians 
present, but to the whole Academy. • 

Mdlle. Clemence Royer has founded a society in Paris, entitled 
“Societe d’Etudes Philosophiques et Morales,” the object of 
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which is to stimulate ih France a taste for the higher intellectual' 
studies. 

Miss Helen Eeloe *is delk^ering a course of lectures at the 
British Musdhm on ^‘Ancient Egypt. V 

A Society for Improvement and Progress has been founded 
by the ladies of Copenhagen. The President, Mdme. Oh. Bajer, 
opened the session with an extremely clever lecture on ** Peace.” 

Mias Winifred Egerton, of Wellesley College, has been made 
a doctor of philosophy cum laude by Columbia College; She is 
the first woman who has received tHs mark of distinction from 
New York’s great university. 

Dr. Emily Bruce, well known to the leading Paris professors 
by her assiduous clinical studies, is about to return tOk Boston to 
practice among her fellow-countrywomen. 

Mdme. Ribart, M.D., who accompanied the Paul Bert Mission 
to Tonqiiiji, and was about to operate on the queejn-mother of 
Annam for blindness, has fallen a victim of dysentery. She 
was a skilful oculist, and had earned the confidence of the aged 
queen by successfully operating on several mandarins of her 
household. 

No fewer than 136 lady sculptors are now exhibiting in 
Paris. Of the 182 works now on exhibition, 100 are busts, 
twelve of which are executed in marble. At the Paris Salon 
this season there are 223 female exhibitors. 

A drinking fountain, erected in the Thames Embankment 
Gardens a woman*’s memorial of the late Professor Fawcett, 
was appropriated to public use on the afternoon of ^the 27th July, 
by Ijouisa Lady Goldsmid. A beautiful bronze medallion 
portrait of the statesman to whose memory the fountain is dedi- 
cated is placed above the basin, with the following inscription : — 
“Erected to the memory of Henry Fawcett by his faithful 
countrywomen.” The co^v of the fountain exceeded £600. ^ 

The garden of St. James’s Churchyard, Bermondsey, which 
has been laid out as a public recreation ground at the cost of 
Mrs. Montefiore, was opened by the Countess of^^Galloway on 
the 29th June. f 

Mrs. Cracroft has established a village co-operative store at 
Hackthorn. The goods are charged at the ordinary retail prices 
for ready money, but at the end of the quarter a porcentag/ is 
returned to the buyers, who thus reap the double advantage of 
incurring no debts and at the same time of unconsciously saving 
money. 

Some years ago a small co-operative store was established in 
a Yorkshire village, ‘out of the savings and profits of which the- 
managers have established a business of fustian cutting, which 
turns over £40,000 a year. 
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Forty men, and nearly four times tkat number of women, 
mostly English, who recently became involved in labour troubles 
at Chelsea, Mass., U.S., have decided to sot uj^^manufaqturing on 
the co-operative plan. The capital has been fix%d at $20,000, 
in shares of $5 each, with the understanding that no person shall 
possess more than one hund#ed shares. 

, The Churchill Home, a restaurant and lodging-house for city 
, workwomen, founded under the auspices of the Marchioness of 
Waterford and other noble ladies, was opened a few weeks ago 
by the Lord Mayor. 

Last year four prizes of £10 each were offered in the 
Northumberland mining district to enable the winners to spend 
a month tn Cambridge during the long vacation. Two of the 
prizes Vore won by women belonging to a mining family, who 
went to Newnham Oollege, and worked in the laboratories and 
museums during their four weeks’ residence. The experiment 
was to be fepeated this year. 

In the ISouth London Industrial Gills’ Home some 2,500 
women and w'ork girls received help last year, either in the 
shape of orders for work or clothing, or food or small gifts of 
money. Many others were trained in needlework or for domestic 
service. 

The Institution of the Sisters of East Grinstead was estab- 
lished to provide visitors and attendance for the sick, and other 
works of charity. The services of the sisters are rendered 
gratuitously, and they have been called at various times to all 
parts of En^and, and oven abroad. They have als/b established 
Orphanages for Girls, and Convalescent Homes, for the benefit 
of which a concert was recently given, at which the Prinagss of 
Wales and her three daughters were present. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Surtees-Allnutt has opened a depot at 134 
St. Owen Street, Hereford, for the i;eception of magazines and 
periodicals to be regularly transmitted to our troops abroad. 

An important section in the Edinburgh Exhibition is devoted 
to women’s industries, past and present, fromthe homeliest fabrics 
to the most*artistic. ^ 

. Lady Burton, of 23 Dorset Street, Portman Square, appeals 
to her compatriots for assistance to her work, in Austria and 
Italy, to prevent cruelty to animals. She has laboured in this 
direction for fourteen years, with beneficial results, and has 
the satisfaction of knowing that active cruelty is now the ex- 
ception, not the rule. 

. M. K. 
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NEEIJLEWOEK EXHIBITION AT MADEAS. 


The following notice has been hsued ixt reference to the Annual' 
Needlework Exhibition at Madras : * 

The Madras Branch of the National Indian Association will 
hold a Fifth Annual Exhibition of Needlework, &c., early in 
1887. 

1 . The following jDrizes will be offered : ^ f 

I. For the best collection of Native garments, cut out and 
made entirely by the exhibitor or exhibitors, two prizes ; one a 
sovereign, and the other ten rupees. The -first to be awarded to 
a Native lady, and tke second to the pupils of a Native Girls’ 
School. 

II. For the best specimen of Native embroidery, two prizes, 
as in paragraph I. 

III. For the best collection of English garments, two prizes 
of t\^olve rupees (or an English sovereign) and ten rupees, to 
be awarded as in paragraph I. 

IV. ‘For the best specimen of English embroidery, in satin- 
stitch or op'feu work, white, two prizes, as in paragiiaph III. 

V. For the best specimen of crowol-work, two prizes, as in 
par%raph III. 

VI. For the best Indian design, for embroidery, two frizes. 

VII. For the best specimen of mending, by darning on old 
cloth or stocking, two prizes, as in paragraph III. 

VITI. For the best specimen of mending by patching, two- 
prizes, as in paragraph III. 

IX. For the best^ specimen of pillow-lace, white , two prizes, 
as in paragraph III. 

X. For the best specifnen of pillow-lace, gold or silver^ two 

prizes, as in paragraph III. I 

XI. For the best specimen of knitting, one prize. 

XII. For the best sampler, with English or vernacular, 
letters, two prizes. 

XIII. For the best Kindergarten work, two prizes.*^ 

XIV. For the best kolam drawing*, two prizes. 

XV. For the best freehand drawing, two prizes. 
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XVI. For the best map drawing, two prizes. 

^jjjl^yil. For the host Native heali-wort, two prices. 

2. The specimens should be sent to Miss Nixon, Gkinpowder 
Factory, Perambore, between*February 1st and 1 5th, 1887. 

3. Each competitor for a priz^ should send, with the specimens, 
a declaration, attested by herself, or her parent or guardian, 
that the work has been executed entirely by herself. In the 
case of a school, the decLiration should bo to the effect that the 
work has been executed entirely by the pupils in the school, and 
should bo signed by the Manager. 

(*) %e garments exhibited must not be in miniature, 
but of a useful size. . * 

(5) In awarding prizes I. and III., tlie shape of the 
* garments, the beauty and strength of the needle- 
work, and the size and vaiiety of the collection, 
will all be taken into consideration. 

(c) In awarding prizes for embroidery and other fancy- 

work, the beauty of the workmanship, the taste 
displayed in colour and form, and the suitability 
of the ornamental work for tlie purpose to which 
it is applied, will all be taken into consideration. 

(d) In awarding prizes for Kindergarten work, that 

which shows a knowledge of FroobelV principles 
and ideas will be valued more highly than that 
which displays only mechanical skill. ^ 

(e) No prizes will bo given for kinds of work not men- 

tioned in this notice. 

(/) ^ork sent from schools should have the name and 
address of the schools Securely fastened on 
piece y and on the boxes containing the w^ork and 
on their keys, and should be accompanied by a 
•list. ^ 

(y) Work sent by private individuals, as. well as the 
boxes containing it and their keys, should have the 
name and address of the owner similarly secured. 

4. Competitors for prizes will not be allow^ed to send the 
same specimen ‘twice for exhibition. 

5. Those who desire to sell their contributions may do so, 
if .they appoint an agent of their own to conduct tlie sales,, remit 
the proceeds, and return an^ work that remains unsold. 

The price should be clearly marked on each article. 

36 ♦ 
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6. The Sub-Committee will be glad to receive specimens of 
fine needleworl^ (both pla^ and fancy) for exhibition only. 
These also should be sent to the care of Miss Nixon. 

7. All the specimens will be returned to such exhibitors as 

send a* messenger to fetch thprf: within a fortnight after the 
close of the exhibition. If thie^is not done, the Secretary cannot 
be responsible for the safe-keeping and return of specimens 
belonging to contributors in the town of Madras. Contributors 
in the Mofussil are requested to arrange, if possible, for the 
removal of their contributions by a messenger in Madras. 
When this is impossible, the Secretary will, if requested, return 
the specimens by train or post, in which case it is requested that 
the receipt be acknowledged immediately. * 

8. Competitors who receive a certificate or prize are requested 

to send an acknowledgment immediately. , 

ISABKL BrANDER, ( 

Cl , ' 

Honorary Se^cretary^ NiUional Indian Aaaocicdion^ 
Madraa. 

Madras^ 29th January^ 1886. 

The Madras Committee desire to increase the interest of 
the 1887 Exhibition by showing specimens of needlework of 
different countiies ; and Mrs. Brander, who is on a visit to 
England, cwill gladly take to Madras any such work, whether 
as a gift or loan, -which friends may kindly contribute. Parcels 
shgpld be sent to her at 35 Blomfield Koad, Maida Hill, W. 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN NATIVES AND 
EUROPEANS IN INDIA. 

What strikes the European, visiting India for the ‘first 
timp, is the manner in -which the different races hold ^loof 
from each other in all social matters. The division which 
separates the various native races from each other is as great, 
but not quite so marked, as that which sunders the one fair 
from all the dark races of the Continent. The stereotype 
distance of three to five miles which lies between a native 
city and an English cantonment, is a true likeness of the 
social isolation which British residents maintain amongst 
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native inhabitants. A phenomenon like this is truly aston- 
fishing; for the British resident •in India Is brought into 
contact with natives every day, every hour of his*life. From 
the early morning, when 1^ is awakened by his servant 
bringing chota hazri, till late at night, when the same menial 
carries a glass of iced water — at; home, or in his office working 
at his desk, or riding out, the European is sure to have always 
.about him some native attendants, officials, clerks, visitors, or 
his servants. Continuous as are the communications whicl\ 
Europeans and natives have in everyday life and work, as 
soon as it^ comes to social matters they immediately part 
company, like chemicals abhorrent of each other, like oil and 
water. Every Englishman is strucic by this fact. Every 
Englishinan^ cannot but see the lasting disadvantages and 
^ evils which ilrise from such a state of tilings in an eq^al 
measure for both sides. The characteristic features of the 
two races are clearly cut ; they are strongly marked ; they 
are cast in moulds as different from each other as it is 
possible to conceive. The English have the reputation of 
possessing amongst European nations the strongest individ- 
uality. Foreigners, whether on the European or the Indian 
continent, do not necessarily look upon our characteristics 
as we ourselves do. Our self-confidence appears to them as 
pride; our staength as harshness. The natives ol* India, o» 
the other hand, and amongst them especially those who are 
most advanced in knowledge and education, and who annuilily 
send to Europe, we believe, the largest number of students, — 
the natives oT Bengal, — have the repute of presenting in 
clearest relieffthe features characteristic of their own continent. 
The result of a history of two centuries has been to place two 
races, typical of the different continents from which they 
have sprung,* side by side in a country in the welfare of 
which they have both an equal interest.^ They are thrown 
upon each other, for the working out in that country of social 
and economical tasks of the highest importance. It will be 
as well for them, as for the accomplishment of their task, if 
they work in concord and with as little friction as possible. 
If we are to live together in one couiitiy, it is as well we 
should live together as friends. 

Social intercourse, so far as it has hitherto existed, — ^if 
indeed the exchange of calls between European and native 
gentlemen deserves that name, — ^is not sufficient to remove, 
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in any appreciable degree, friction, and to promote friendship 
between the tw6 races. What is the intercourse which the 
Englishman, •‘oflBcial or private, outside a large station, holds 
with natives of a class corresponding to his own? Out in 
the district lie will generally meet with a number of native 
gentlemen, chiefs, landholders, bankers, or men who in some 
capacity or other have served Government, who come to 
pay him their respects, and to have “ the pleasure of making , 
acquaintance.” Their visits are a matter of form and of 
etiquette, and then they are not often repeated ; or their 
visits have some aim and object, and then they ^sometimes 
become tiresome from their frequency. The Englishman, on 
his part. Muds himself unable to return all the calls. There 
are, further, those great days, — for instance, Christmas — the 
harra din , — when his verandah is filled with* 'the ‘legally 
acceptable oflerings ^of fruit and flowers, and looks like a 
garden, and when a continuous stream of congratulating 
visitors passes through his drawing-room. There are, finally, 
those festive and highly ornamental gatherings on New Year’s 
Day, and on the Queen’s Birthday, when the chief official, 
whether he be a Lieutenant-Governor, liesident,, or Commis- 
sioner, receives a crowd of European and native gentlemen 
in his garden, in a pitched tent. These* are, in the main, the 
.occasions *^n which native and European gfmtlemen are 
brought into communications whicli, by stretch of language, 
can*be called’ social intercourse. There are other chances by 
which they may be thrown into each other’s company. Many 
a young officer out on a shooting expedition, •especially in 
native States, has been kindly received and mo&t hospitably 
entertained by the chief through whose land he is passing, 
and has made the acquaintance of his host in a most agree- 
able manner. This is, however, a mere chance- Again, the 
cases of native Cliif^stians — by no means all of low caste or 
inferior position — and of men who have studied in England, 
who have thrown off all restraint of caste, and who associfite 
with Europeans, — for instance, are members of station clubs, — 
are too few, as -that they could alter the main outlinei§ of the 
picture which we have given above. 

This is the actual state of the intercourse maintained 
to-day between native and Euiupean gentlemen. This state 
is highly unsatisfactory; and yet how can it be altered? 
How can the gulf which seems everlastingly to divide races, 
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xesidents and inliabitants of one country, subjects of one 
^ Oovernment, be efiFectaally bridfjsd oVer ? •The distance at 
which the two societies move is bul an indication, on the 
surface, of a hidden, deep, f^r-reaching difference of religion, 
of modes of thought, of customs of life. The social distance 
shows itself especially on tw(f points : in the refusal on the 
part of the native to break bread, to eat salt, with the Euro- 
pean ; and in the different position which he assigns to the 
ladies of his household, as compared to that which the lady 
occupies in the European family. As long as these two 
obstacles eye not removed, social intercourse between natives 
and Eitropeans will remain what it has hitherto been — a 
meeting of men, a foi*mal calling of* men on men. We do 
not see any chance or possibility of the second obstacle being 
removed witliin measurable time ; but we think there are 
forces at work, in certain sections 'at^least of the native 
community, which may gradually remove the first obstacle, 
and which may draw into closer connection the two races 
which have succeeded each other in the government of the 
country. It is a well-known fact that there is no rule, no 
precept of jreligion, which prohibits Muhammadans from 
eating with Christians. The Muhammadans were the rulers 
of Upper India. From Muhammadans the English took over, 
nominally ai>d formally at least, the governmdht of the 
country. Such, however, was the strength, the influence of 
caste — the peculiar property of the subject Hindu natioiis— 
that it left its m‘ark and impression on the conquerors; and at 
this day, in most i)arts of India, the Muhammadans are as far 
removed as the Hindus from any sociaj communion with people 
who are, like themselves, called the “faithful” in the Koran, 
This is merely the result of foreign influence, the outcome of 
antiquated habit. Those amongst the Muhammadans who 
have been farthest removed from caste influence, and who 
are most outspoken and determined in their religious zeal, — 
tht Afghans along our North-western frontier, — never disdain 
to hold such intercourse with Europeans. Many a time have 
we sat ^at tabl^ with Afghan Khans and Sirdars ; and every 
time have we been struck, as every European must be, 
with their exceedingly dignified and courtly manners. 
There is no reason why their example should not be imitated 
in other parts of India by Muhammadans of position, and 
why that which has been done amiss by the force of habit 
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should uot in future ,be done aright by the same force of 
custom. As fjj r down as tjie Ifawulpindi division has the barrier 
been removed, in one district mainly, through the influence 
of one civilian. Invitations were issued by him at certain 
times to all the “ local gentry,” Nawabs, Khans, Zemindars, A.O. 
The guests assenabled in his house, or garden ; tea and refresh- 
ments were*offered, and the guests partook of the entertain- 
ment, — the Hindu gentlemen repairing to a separate tent. 
All the Englishmen of the station were 'present on such 
occasions. A perceptible increase of mutual knowledge and 
good feeling Was brought about by these gatheri^s, which 
may be in justice called a first attempt at social intercourse. 
There seems no good reason why the example set here should 
not be follo\ved in other parts of the province and the country. 
At such festivities the lady of the house becomes, of course, 
jpurdah-naslciv , — she^oes not receive the guests. 

The question is materially changed in the case of Hindus 
or Sikhs : the fii-st.step must be taken by them. It remains 
to be seen whether movements born from out of their midst, 
like the Brahriio Somaj, for instance, the ethical teaching of 
which lays the axe at the root of all caste distinctions, will 
have such an effect as to render possible social intercourse of 
any kind between themselves and those who stand outside the 
pale of their religion. ’We do not venture on any prophetic * 
forecast ; but we devoutly believe tjiat the enlightenment 
brought about by religion and education will, in course of 
time — perhaps of long time — knit together, not only in one 
polity but also in one society, different races, which are now 
as far apart from each other as the poles of the gfobe. 

Charles Merk. 


EVERYDAY LIFE OF INDIAN WOMEN. 

By Oapt. Richaeu Oabnac Temple. 

(A Pa^er read before the Society of Arts, on May 

' • 

To those of my hearers who are practically acquainted with 
India, the title of this paper may sound misleading. At any 
rate, it may be objected that it is quite impossible to deal with, 
so vast and varied a subject as the feminine daily life of the very 
heterogeneous peoples which go to make up the 250,000,000 of 
the Indian population, in so short a time as that at my disposal. . 
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I am, of course, aware that one of the chiefs characteristics of 
Indian domestic polity is extreme Bu]>diyiBion, and that the 
tendency among all classes of tlie natives oi Iiyiia is towards 
the social isolation of groups with contracted interests, and the 
consequent accentuation of {ninute difPerences in habits of life. 
The results of this are what is generally known as ** caste,** and 
it is caste that underlies and l^ontrols all social matters that are 
peculiarly Indian, At first sight, therefore, under ^hese circum- 
stances, there can be no such thing as a common method of life- 
among the women of a population which is an ill-assorted com- 
post of wild and savage tribes of diverse origin : of Brahmans 
and orthodox Hindus ; of heterodox Hindus and Brahmanists 
by conviction and birth; of ‘Buddhists, Vnd Jains, and Parsis ; 
of Muhamniadnns, and Jews, and Christians of long standing ; 
of Aryan and Dra vidian races ; of original clans of Aryan and 
non-Aryaif descent ; of highly-cultivated communities and com- 
pletely ignorant tribes ; of whole peoples within and without the 
pale of Oriental civilisation. But, • nevertheless, there exists a 
standard of life which is Indian, and to which all the varieties 
of the natives of India are drawn — just as there is a life which 
is Oriental in the usually restricted sense of that term, habits * 
that are Indo-Chinese, and manners that are European. No 
one supposes that Norwegian and Italian ladies live exactly 
in the same way, or that English and Spanish women adopt 
precisely the same mode of life ; but that there is a general 
line of conduct which is common to all European countries 
is appSrent to everyone who observes mankind. So it is in 
India. And the overshadowing influonce to which eveg’ true 
native of the great peninsula unknowingly submits is that wielded 
by the modem Brahmans through their staunch henchmen, the^ 
high -caste ^Hindus. In describing^ therefore, in very general 
terms, the aims and habits of an ordinary Brahmani, one can 
give a fair notion of a life to which every Indian woman, how- 
ever antagonistic her creed and race, is unconsciously led on by 
instinct, aS it were, to imitate, and Avhich is her invariable 
model. * 

Habits of life are enormously, if not mainly, influenced by 
^religion, and this leads me to say a few words here regarding 
Brahmanism as a living and active faith, though it has be^ 
the fashion in certain authoritative quarters to look on it aa 
dying, if not already dead. Granting that it is not a prosely- 
tising, in the sense of being a missionary, religion, and granting 
that its fundamental theory — it is only a theory and' not a prac- 
tice, be it remembered — iii, to parody a well-known saying, that 
Hindu nascitur non Jit, still there can be no doubt that it manages 
to make more converts by mere assimilation than can any omer 
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religion in India ]^y difect missiotiary effort. This absorption 
into Brahmanism is becoming, under the ^ax Britmnicaf day by 
day, a more important feature •in Indian social economy. As 
surely as the Ebglish bring fresh uncultured tribes under their 
civilising influence, so surely do they add to the number of the 
Hindus ; as surely as the iron hand of Anglo-Indian law, by 
refusing to recognise an}- difference between man and man, 
causes the upward rise in the social scale of those that labour to 
good purpose,^ so surely is the cause of Brahmanic orthodoxy 
advanced and its influence widened. I have watched the first pro- 
cess myself in the case of the recruits to our little army of Q-urkhas. 
The wild mountain boy, on joining his regiment, is taught not 
only his drill, but also the Hindustani language as unCer^tood 
in military circles, and with it his religion, a smattering of 
current Hinduism. ’The second can be seen in progress any 
day all over India, by anyone who will take the trouble to 
observe the career of a successful handicraftsman, or small 
trader. At first an eutcaste,” dealing only in matters of 
religion with his tribal soothsayer ; as he gathers money, he sets 
up a Brahman priest, and minds the orthodox gods, and at last, 
•when respectable and wealthy, he develops into, a full-blown 
Hindu ; and then, since in all Hinduism ceremonial orthodoxy 
is synonymous with social respectability, he adopts Hindu man- 
ners to the full ; isolates his women, prohibits the re-marriage 
of widows, marries off his infant children in the proper quarters, 
and practises^ the thousand and one customs peculiar to his 
adopted religion. Of course, in order to be able to ftiiis attract 
to itself so many antagonistic principles of custom and belief, 
the mdSern Brahmanism can have no hard and last creed. It 
has, in^fact, no creed at all, properly so called. Toothing in the 
shape of I believe in God the Father Almighty; ’’ nothing 
like the strict Muhammada^ formula — Id ildha ilV illdhu, Mu^ 
hammadi-W-BaBuW -lldhu — “ There is no God but God ; Mu- 
hammad is the Prophet of God.” It consists rather of a leading 
principle ; viz., to gather together whatever items of belief may 
come to hand, in order to develop them in a certain definite 
direction, under the control of its own priests, and for their 
benefit ; and while the process of development is going on, it 
naturally engrafts its own customs on to those it already finds 
in existence: Herein lies its wonderful vitality and strength, 
and fts power of resisting internal disruption. The apparently 
elastic network of caste and family customs that it invariably 
twines round its victims is marvellously cruel, and so unen- 
durable that revolt after revolt has b«en made against it ; but 
the result, so far, has been only to loosen the meshes for a time. 
Slowly and surely the intangible threads have tightened again, 
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as, by degrees, the very customs* created* by t];».e soMsmatios are 
adopted by its priests, and made to conform to the general 
theory — all the harder to j:esist Itecausd it itf never formulated. 
The mighty rebellion of Guru Nanak maybe said !o have alre^y 
collapsed ; for, though the Sikhs are still to be numbered by the 
million, Brahman priests nSw habitually control those domestic 
ceremonies from which the t schism was mainly intended to 
exclude them. The Baidasi Chamars still, perhaps, keep them- 
selves separate ; but signs are not wanting to show that they, 
too, wil\ go whither have long gone the Kabirpanthis and the 
free-thinking followers of Tuku Rata and Nam'dev. Again, 
the bulk of the Muha^amadans of liidia, being doscendants of 
tribes^co^erted wholesale in various ways to Islam in days gone 
by, are still Hindus in many matters of thought and custom. 
In fact, if we extract the profession of faith and a few formulae, 
it is not all easy to say, as regards them, where Islam begins 
and Hinduism ends. In any case Brahmanism overshadows 
their lives. The Jains, at least that i{U|>ortant section of them 
known as the Saraogis, are separated from Hindus proper 
rather in sentiment than in fact ; and though the Parsis, Jews, 
and Chri8ti^^ns. have greater powers of resistance, yet it would 
not be difficult to show how greatly the all-pervading faith of 
Hindustan has influenced them too. Many a missionary could 
tell a tale of more or less ineffectual battle against the notion 
of the existence of a Christian “caste.” Of course, I am not 
now speaking of the tenets deliberately held by tjjie authorised 
exponents df the several rival creeds, but of the religious ideas 
of the unintelligent masses, which are, to my mind — and here I 
find myself in accord with the best credited observers of4ndia]a" 
life — the outcome of an unthinking reverence for things usuali^. 
held to be holy, i,e. hagiolatry, whatever be the outward 
expression* of faith. Of such a staT^e of things Brahmanism is 
pre-eminently adapted to take full advantage, for it presents no 
bold front to prejudicts, and bends no man to its will ; but 
rather puts forth its tender tentacles, gradually draws to itself 
and quietly absorbs all things. « 

As my opening sentences will have shown you, I would not 
^ave it inferred from what has been just said, that I hold all 
the women of India to lead practically identical lives ; that tl^ 
secluded banker’s daughter has much in common with the 
scavenger’s wife, free to go where she pleases and to speak to 
whom she will ; or that the worthy spouse of the village Maulavi 
would not at once flare up and feel«highly insulted if told that 
her life, was conducted oi^much the same lines as that of the^ 
Panditani over the way. It would be more than erroneous, 
moreover, to state that a woman of Kumaun has exactly the sanoie 
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views of prop?riocy as she of Mahabaleshwar, or that the grimy 
Panjabi has manners simildr to the oiled and carefully-bathed 
inhabitant of Madrifs. All I wish to assert is that a special way 
of living underlies all those differences which appear so great 
to the casual observer, and that beneath the chance-tossed waves 
on the surface tlicre lie hidden depths of female life which 
distinctly Indian, and which can btf* best sounded by a study of 
the high-caste Hindu women. *The Brahmani is, as it were, 
the fashiouable beauty, whom all of her sex in India follow, 
each in her oyrn way, and with the varying success with which 
maids copy thoir mistresses all over the world. 

Enough has been said already to satisfy you that I cannot 
on the present occasion enter into the details of thfr li/e of 
orthodox Hindu women. Nothing more, indeed, can he done 
now than to indicate its merest outlines in ordt^r to hhow of what 
it mainly consists, whither it tends, and "bow it atfucts those 
that lead it. In endeavouring to go through the task T have 
been invited to uiulertalto to-night, I nm })ound to plead that, 
as an Englishman, I cannot do more than speak under correction. 
Hindu exclusivent'ss, as you all know,^ absolutely proliibits out- 
siders from personally observing what 1 am about to describo, 
and all that can possibly be dune by persons such as 1, is to 
procure our facts as nearly at first hand as practicable. Henco 
the necessity of explaining briefly what tho sources of my in- 
formation are. Ohiofly, thon, I have drawn upon matters which 
have come to we hs the first hearer of tlie tale ; partlj' because 
I am quite sure that all tho facts thus learnt are straight from 
the mouths of trustworthy natives of India, and partly because 
I shounl be sorr}’ to be, by any mishap, a misinterproter of 
other people’s writings. Although I shall not to-night be 
wittingly guided by any of them, there are several works of 
original information, more oiiless directly bearing on my subject, 
which all who are interested in it would do well to study. 
Among these are : JTmdub as ihsy are— ^written, indeed, by a 
Christian convert, wilh somothmg of the convert’s proverbial 
asperity towards the follow ors of the religion he has discarded, 
but containing much that is valuable to the student ; The Hindu 
Family of Balram Malik, a far superior work to the last, by the ( 
well-known judge of the Calcutta Small Cause Court, who has 
treated his subject as only he can — that is, in full sympathy with 
it, and, of course, with complete knowledge ; and The Life of a 
Hindu fToman, by the celebrated Brahmani Eamabai. This 
latter is a mere paper hidden away in the Cheltenham Ladies^ 
CoHeye Magazine^ and there is not mudh of it ; but naturally, as 
far^as it goes, it contains the confessions of one who has herself 
been through the mill. For Muhammadans, there are Dr. 
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Herklot’s Quanoon-e-Mamf and Notes m\he Indian Mmalmam. by 
the wife of Mir Ali Haean, who was an Englishwoman. And 
then there are several collections^ fol£-sonffs — notably Governs, 
from Southern India, and Grierson’s, from the North — which, 
between the lines, contain |acts about Indian women that none 
can gainsay. However, I shall now confine myself to statements 
based, firstly, on notes suppKed me by natives for Fanjah Notes 
and Queries, which I have edited from the commencement ; 
secondly, to tlie late Dr. Fallon’s splendid collection of Hindu- 
stani Fsroverhs, 12,500 in number, whicli I commenced editing 
and translating in 1883 — a wwk still in progress ; and, thirdly, 
to the various collections of folk-songs I have made and pub- 
lishe^jl af different times within the last eight years. 

There are, of course, several ways in which the female life 
of India can be viewed. For instance, it can be looked at from 
a high mpral standpoint of the European sort, or an instructive 
lesson in religion, as understood by us, might be taught from it, 
with our dusky Indian sisters as-thi “dreadful examples.” 
Anything of this kind is, however, far from my present purpose. 
My aim is rather to try and grasp, without unduly criticising it, 
whaf that life must really be, and, in roughly describing it, to 
•bring it home to your minds ; and though I shall touch upon 
matters and notic(^ conditions which are very foreign and even 
shocking to our ideas, I shall not mention them for any other 
reason than that they are facts which cannot be blinked. 

Domestic manners are everywhere compoSed^of the same 
elements, ff we eliminate from our daily life the occurrences 
dependent on chanco, and those circumstances whicli, even if 
recurrent, are in reality occasional. All the world, ft fact, 
sings the same tune, though each community has its own pet 
variation. Every family is bound to evolve a modm vivendu It 
cannot help making rules of conduct for eating, and drinking, 
and Bleeping ; for work, and intercourse, and recreation ; as 
these are matters that; happen what may, must be atten^d to 
every day .of our lives. Accoringly, wherever we go, we find 
regulations upon all these things, and tile point vfe have now to 
consider is, what the ideas of household economy are which 
I dominate in a general way the domestic laws of the most 
orthodox of the Hindus, and through them the whole of the 
Indian communities, and then how they affeot the women 
subjected to thepi. 

An Indian woman’s life in' its ordinary course is divided into 
two clearly defined parts, which are quite distinct, though separ- 
ated from each other only by the fateful day on which she first 
goes to take up her abode within her father-in-law’s family. 
Note that it is not called in the Indian languages her husband’s 
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family; for that, under the Indian family system, it can seldom 
he in the case of p, bride. C^ldhood rather than girlhood is 
the heyday of, the Indian woman. Ereo to jAsiy as she pleases, 
iiith plenty of companions — ^for children galore can hardly ever 
be wanting in a family whore all live together, from oldest to 
youngest ; free to run in and out of the houses of friends ; never 
bothered to learn anything except what she can pick up from 
the women about her ; never worried with caste restrictions ; 
never askecf to do more in the way of labour than to help in the 
housework; petted by her parents, spoilt l)y her atmts and 
uncles, and beloved by her brothers — an Indian girl is indeed 
happy, as children count happiness. And then suddenly the 
curtain falls. At about ten years of ago — earlier in some parts 
and later in others — our spoilt child is old enough to work in 
earnest, and so she is packed off, sorely against her will, to join 
her husband’s family ; entering it, not as our brides enter their 
future homes, at the Lead of the female oommunily, but at the 
bottom. Child though she still is, her childhood is now for over 
past, and she is turned into a young woman, only too often by 
no means a happy one. 

At this stage it is necessary to consider two matters, so far 
as they affect an Indian bride; viz., the practice of infant 
marriage, and what is known as the joint -family. I need 
hardly state that the so-called ** marriage ” of infants is prac- 
tised among all classes in every part of India, though, of course, 
there are many exceptions to the rule. The term marriage,” 
as applied to this ceremony by us, is, however, rather misleading. 
It is m, reality an irrevocable betrothal — a bargain, not between 
the iiffants wlio are married,” but between those who control 
them, being often nothing else than a purely commercial con- 
tract. It arises out of the theory that a woma^ is foj* life under 
tutelage, and her “marriage” is, therefore, merely a transfer of 
the right over her to another party — a transfer naturally very 
frequently made in return for a pecuniary consideration. After 
this marriage, or betrothal, the girl usually romaims with her 
parents, in trust for ^hose to whom she is to be transferred, 
until the home-coming, going to her husband’s house, which 
may be looked upon As the real marriage, as we Europeans us^ 
the word. Until the second ceremony takes place the ohild^wife 
is still a child to all intents and purposes, and treated as such, 
and it is only after it that she in any sense enters qu the duties 
of female life. The family she joins is exactly like tha!t she has 
left, only it is that of another — to her a vast difference, and one 
which she never forgets ; indeed, it is not unfrequently made 
painfully apparent to her at every step. What I may call the reg- 
ulation Indian joint-family is one composed of the paterfamilias, 
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all his sons and brothers^ and various extraneous relatives, such 
as nephews, cousins, and wife’s kindred, for Jihe male part ; and 
all their wives, in addition to his own wife an(l daughters, to- 
gether with a sprinkling of the family widows, for the female 
part. In this patriarchy Ijiere are grades upon grades, both 
male and female, dependent chiefly upon age and distance by 
blood from the head of the fafttily ; and as everybody is married 
in India astsoon as the time for it comes, the changes are that 
the last-made bride is, in the nature of things, in the very 
lowest place. 

In the average Indian family the strictest domestic economy 
is the rule of life, and the household work is done by the women 
of thg household, not, as with us, by paid servants. Servants 
there arc, of course, in all Indian families ; but they are, as a 
rule, on a totally different footing to the European domestic, 
being for iho most part independent persons with a clientelUj for 
whom they perform certain customary services for a* customary 
wage. The distribution of the daily w8rk, down to that of the 
most menial kind, lies with the materfamilias, who may be best 
described as the oldest w’oman in the family proper under 
coverture, for widqws can have no authority. The cooking, as 
the work of honour, she keeps to herself ; but the house-cleaning, 
the washing, the care of the children, the drawing of the water, 
the making of the beds, and so on, is done by the less dignified 
members of the household, as she directs ; and whatever is 
most menial, most disagreeable, and the hardest vft)rk, is thrust 
upon the btide. She is the servant of the very serv^ants,* and 
must obey everybody. It is hardly, therefore, to bo wfjj^dored 
at that, after her previous training, it is by no means an un- 
common occurrence that she has to be forcibly broken into her 
new' way of life ; that she is for ever sighing after the flesh-pots 
of her fatlier’s house ; that there are various customs” which 
enable her to revisit it at stated times after the marriage ; and that 
the law is often invoked to oblige brides to return to their hus- 
band s’ families after the customary term of such visits has expired. 

Not only is our bride thus turned iiho a druage, often un- 
mercifully overworked, but from the day she gives up her 
|hildhood to the day of her death — it may be for sixty years — 
she is secluded, and sees nothing of the w^orld outside the walls 
of tht^ family inclosure. It should always, therefore, be homo 
in mind, when trying to realise Indian female life, what a very 
important thing the domestic economy is to a woman ; how 
largely the petty aflairs of the household looni upon her horizon. 
Her happiness or misery indeed entirely depend on the manner 
in which the affairs of the family are conducted. Now, con- 
sideriiig that the female mind has for centuries been mainly 
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directed lo this all-impf)rtant matter, it is not astonishing to find 
that such questions as the proper method of eating and drinking, 
and of domestic propriety generally — the intercourse, that is, 
which is pernfissible and right between the various members of 
the household, male and female — ^have long been regulated with 
the utmost minuteness. ‘ To us whd roam the world at will, and 
whose interests are often fixed f%r more outside than inside our 
homes, it may seem remarkable that such infinitessimal restric- 
tions and numberless customs as are found in full^swing in an 
orthodox Hindu household should be remembered and carried 
out with the exactitude demanded of the womenkind ; but if we 
consider that these make up their whole life, and that they are 
called upon to pay attention to nothing else, their c%pa('ity for 
recollecring when to veil and unveil, whom to address and avoid, 
when, they must run away, and when they may speak, ceases to 
be extraordinary. And regarding these customs of social pro- 
priety, I must say that the more one studies them tWe more one 
is impressed with their perverted ingenuity. They seem pur- 
posely invented tq make the unfortunate victim of them as 
uncomfortable as possible. The Indian woman, isolated from 
the outer world by custom, is again by custom isolated as far 
as practicable from all the male members* of that little inner 
world to which she is confined. Free intercourse, eyen with her 
own husband, is not permitted her while yet her youthful 
capabilities forqoyousness exist. No wonder then that absence 
of jollity ii^ a characteristic of the Indians generally, for the 
happy laughter of a home is denied them by custom in the most 
petsistent manner. I cannot go into all, or nearly all, the 
custd^s by which the orthodox Brahmanists have succeeded in 
rendering themselves a sombre people incapable of seeing a 
"good-natured joke, and whose young men and maidens never 
laugh for laughter’s sake*. A few will suffice to •bring home 
to you how comj)letely the women are, in sympathies and 
life, separated from the men, and how the members of the sexes 
again are far from mixing freely with each other. Very small 
is the worl<l^within t]^o four walls of an Indian house, and it is 
really pitiable to see how greatly it is divided within itself. 

[To he continued,) 


APPEAL OF A BLIND STUDENT. 


We have received the following appeal from Chanda Singh, 
son of Dial Singh, Delhi, a student of the Punjab University, 
who is totally bhnd: This remarkable boy stood tenth in the 
Entrance Examination of the Punjab University in 1883, 
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taking English, Persian, Urdu, Panjabi, and Bhasha, Mathe- 
matics and Entrance Standard, Natural ‘Science, History, and 
Geography of the World. He was permitted to dictate his 
answers, instead of writing them ; and the same permission 
was granted him, on the application of the Director of Public 
Instruction, when he went uprfbr the first Law Examination 
of the Univeisity. Chanda Singh has a wonderful memory, 
and'is remarkable for his power in mental arithmftic. His 
‘testimonials from his tutors speak most highly of his perse- 
verance as well as of his abilities. His desire was to become a 
Pleader; ]^ut by the .rules of the Punjab University, the 
Intermediate Examination in Arts, which includes Higher 
Mathematics, must be passed before a candidate can present 
liimself for the Final Examinations in Law and*l>. A. ; and this 
rule it has •been decided not to relax. Chanda Singh had 
asked for an exemption because of the gaeat difficulty he* had, 
owing to his blindness, in getting up the required subjects 
without some special arrangements. Under these circuwi- 
sfcances, Chanda Singh makes an appeal, as follows, for help 
to enable him to come to England, and study for the Ikr. 
We willingly publish his letter, whilst, at the same time, we 
cannot but think that work of an educational kind in India 
might be more suitable for him. 

• APPEAL. 

. May it move, Sir, your kind heart. 

Oh that some noble, comprehonsive mind 
Would task itself to I'eseue the poor blind 
From bondage, far more terrible to bear 
Than slavery, the bondage of despair ! 

W^o, by dire accident, at six years old 
Lost blesseib sight, witli which mankind behold 
* The variegated scenes that around them spread — 

The daylight from his eyes for ever fled. 

By* awful Small-pox : dreadful, dire disease, ^ 

That on the human form so oft doth slize. 

I beg most humbly and respectfully to introduce to you 
mjiself as a poor and helpless blind student, studying in the 
Government College and Law School, Lahore ; and beg to lay 
before you my tale of woe, to which, it is my sincere hope, you 
will give an attentive ear and feel for my distressed condition. 

During my progress in education, I have had to contend 
against difficulties, the extraordinary nature of which can better 
be conceived than described. The magnitude and number of 
disadvantages under which I have long laboured, and now, 
when money and sight are most wanted, labour, in* a special 
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manner, owing to the lamentable infirmity of blin4neBS and 
want of means, o^n hardly occur to one who enjoys the blessings 
of sight. ' 

jests at scars that never felt a wound.'’ 

Perhhps you are aware that thef^'e are no schools in India as in 
England for the deaf and the bl^d, and that there are hundreds 
of thousands of the helpless victims of the direful^isease small- 
pox, becagse the people here have not yet beguxrto appreoiate 
the value of the Yaccine Art. For these there is no other means ^ 
of earning their livelihood than the only and degraded one of* 
begging from door to door. 

Hence are our towns and cities overrun 
• With sightless mendicants, who like a dun 
Invade our ears with Sorrow’s piteous claim, 

That tarnishes Philanthropy’s pure name ! 

I am the only one of hundreds of *thou^ands of the blind 
here,* who have, in spite of the very unfavourable circumstances 
under which Nature has placed me, succeeded in matriculating 
myself an undergraduate of the Punjab University. My only 
and possible hope was to study for the Bar, and that hope, now, 

, seems to be dashed to the ground ; because the new rules for 
the Law Examinatiou have made it cumpulsory for one to pass 
the Intermediate Examination in Arts of the Punjab University 
before he can hope to be enrolled as a Pleader. But, although 
I have beep studying in the Lahore Government College for the 
last three years, and tried every njeans in my po's^er to get up 
higher Mathematics, which is a compulsory subject in the said 
ExtfS^inations, 1 have failed in all my attempts to do so ; as it 
was impossible for me (owing to the lamentable infirmity of 
blindness) to learn that subject without some special arrange- 
ments being made to teac^i me Mathematics, which 'che Principal 
of the College could not make in spite my earnest and re- 
peated requests to him to do so. I have, as you will see from 
my Testimonials, ,a very strong aptitude of mind for Mathe- 
matics ; but, alas ! i^y want of sight puts a veto upon that taste, 
thereby blasting all my future prospects. It is at this time, 
and never before, that I have been made to feel my loss of sig^ht 
more keeiily for the first time and my life rendered pimply 
miserable. I almost wish I were as illiterate as my other 
brothers in affliction here are, who, compared with me who 
have eaten the fruit of the “ tree of knowledge,’’ are far happier 
in their happy ignorance. Now that I have no more funds to 
support me, and that my lamentable infirmity of blindness* 
makes me quite unfit to enter into any other line of business 
than that *of Law, the door of which profession has here thus 
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been closed against me, my long-cherished and fond hope of 
being able to devote the greatertpart ^f my earnings to the 
amelioration of the (condition of my fellow-sufi'evers, from the 
calamity of blindness, seoms to bo thus frustrated. The mind 
that has for years been buoyed up with hopes and expectations 
is now sinking down into de^d lethargy. The only and least 
ray of hope that at times glimmers over my disappointed mind 
is to think of studying for the liar in England, where there are 
no such strict rules and restrictions as have here stood in my 
**way of progress; but the most insurmountable obstacle to my 
progress at this stage of studies is my utter inability to meet the 
necessary i)xpenses of my education in England, on which alone 
depends my success in life and for which an enormous amount 
of money is required, of which I am utterly destitute, my father 
being an agriculturist too 2 >oor to support me away from liome. 
As Law sotos to be the only profession in which 1 can hope to 
succeed, and to enter which was the solo object 1 had set before 
me from the very beginning of my educational career, it would 
blight the hopes of my lifetime, and would^spnd a pang o£ dis- 
appointment and despair through my heart, to know that my 
path of process was besot with a ditticulty that is most likely 
to prove absolutely insurmountable. Under these circumstances, 
I beg to appeal to your best and highest feelings of humanity, 
mercy, sympathy, and benevolence ; and bog to express my 
fervent hope that you will do me the groat favour of graciously 
undertaking#to defray the whole, or, in co -operation with any 
other friend of yours, a part of the expenses of my education in 
England, by which act of generosity you will be instrumental in 
saving me from the manifold misfortunes and disappointments 
which seem to overcast my future prospects, in case I should 
have to giv« up my hope for want of.j)roper funds. 

Copies of my Testimonials are herewith attached, in theliope 
that they will afford to you the requisite information about my 
intellectual and mental powers. In conclusion, it is my sincere 
hope and liumble prayer that you, boii^* one of those more 
favoured mortals on whom our beneficent Creator has bestowed, 
not only the blessed gift of sight, but every comfort that money 
^11 procure, will be moved to respond to my humble appeal. 

I beg to subscribe myself. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Chanda Sinqh, Bhnd Student^ 
(rovenmuit CoUet/e ami Law Sehodli Lcdiare, Punjab, 
Lixlion^ lO^A July^ 1886. 
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THE BARANAG^R GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 

We have received the 21st ^nnual Report of the two 
Girls' Schools at Baranagar, near Calcutta, which was read at 
the Prize distribution, held on June 6th. 

Tliese Schools were founded, and have been lAainly carried 
on, by the exertions of Mr. Sasipada Banerjee ; and some of our 
readers will recollect the interest taken by Miss Carpenter- 
in the Schools, and in the other institutions established % him 
at Baranagar. These encountered in their early days much bitter 
opposition. The Report says that the pupils used to bfe taken 
away, " the doors of the School-houses were closed, furniture 
was scattered about ; ” and public feeling was at one time so 
roused against the Schools, that it was thought impossible 
that they could be reorganised. The managers of the Schoolj 
" in those trying times knew how difficult it was to bring 
together the agencites for work." It appears that Baranagar, 
though near Calcutta, is a very backward place in regard to 
education and enlightenment ; and thus much strife goes on 
of a petty kind, which hinders reforms. Early marriage, too, 
has been a great obstacle to the progress of the Schools, 
while innumerable social and religious observances make the 
attendance of the scholars irregular. All the moue important, 
however, it is that the influence and work of these Schools 
shouki be maintained ; and we are sorry to find that the 
diminution of funds has been such that the managers have 
had it under serious, consideration to close them — one im- 
mediate cause of the difficulties being that the Baranagar Jute 
Company have, owing to depression of t4:rade, discontinued 
■ their subscription of Es. .SO a month. 

One of the Schools is held in the Baranagar institute, at 
the northern end of the town; the other at Kutighata, in 
Soyth Baranagar. There are 74 girls on the rolls, about, 
equally divided between the two Schools. Besides beiife 
under Government inspection, the Examinations held By the 
Central Bengal Union have been made use of, and several of 
the girls of these Schools received prizes. Four young 
married ladies of Baranagar are also stated to have obtained 
six silver headdresses as prizes. Scholarships have been 
found very usefdl. In the last year, four — of one rupee each a 
month — were given by the Bengal Branch of the National 
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Indian Association. We wish to draw attention of friends 
willing to help in this directipt? to the fatt that such veiy 
small Scholarships — less than £1 a year — are plized ; and it 
even appears hy a private letter from Mr. S. Baneqee that 
it was found desirable to* divide one of these one -rupee 
Scholarships into two ; the holders thus receiving Iwlf a rupee 
only, monthly. Mr. Banerjee and his wife are devoting much 
time to conducting the Schools, with good results. 

Additional subscriptions are very much needed in support 
of these useful Schools We are glad to be able to report 
that Mr. IJeveridge, C.S., in whose district Baranagar lies, has 
lately promised a monthly subscription of Es. 5 ; and Eai 
Jatendra Nath Chauduri, Zemindar, will also contribute Bs. 6. 
Dr. Waldie gives an additional rupee per month, and the 
Committee*of the National Indian Association have sent £o 
for this year. These sums make up about two-thirds of the 
subscriptions formerly paid by the Jute Company. We 
earnestly hope that some of those who knew Mr. Sasipada 
Banerjee when he was in England will come forward to 
prevent the breaking up of Schools which have stoggled* 
through numerous trials for twenty-one years, and which give 
education to girls of the poorest class, many of whom would, 
but for these Schools, receive no training. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

A Durbar was held on June 7th, at Mount Abu, by Siif 
Edward Bradford, Agent to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana, to calebrate the delivery to H.H. the Maharao Baja of 
Ulwar of the insignia of a Knight Grand Commander of the Star 
of India. The Durbar was held in a large ehamiam erected at 
t^ entrance to the Residency. Shortly after 6.30 p.m. His 
j^ghness arrived, escorted by an Assistant -Agent to the 
Governor -General and by Colonel Peacock. The Maharao 
Raja was received with a general salute from the guard, and, 
on dismounting, was led by Sir Edward Bradford- to a seat on 
the dais on his own right. After a few words of private 
greeting, Sir Edward rose, and, briefly^ explainiiig the object 
of the assembly, expressed the peculiar pleasure whidi it 
afforded him that it had faUen to his lot to he the delivexf^vof 
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the insignia of the most eicalted Order to a Chief whose friend- 
ship he had so long enjoj^, and with whose loyalty to the 
throne and spUcitude for his' own subjects he was so well 
acquainted. After touching on the exceedingly satisfactoxy 
condition of the Ulwar administration, and pronouncing his 
conviction that his new honours would serve to stimulate and 
encourage His Highness in the scrupulous and thorough dis- 
charge of his responsible duties, Sir Edward alluded to the 
liberal and enlightened policy which the Chief pursued on the 
two hbst occasions of threatened iamine in Eajputana, and con- 
cluded by instancing the zeal and generosity with which His 
Highness had seized every opportunity of proffering^his assist- 
ance to Government. * ‘ 

The thanks of His Honour the Lieut. -Governor of Bengal, 
have been conveyed to the Maharani Surnomoyee^ for 

erecting at her own cost a separate building for Hindu female 
lepers at the Calcutta <Leper Asylum. The Maharani has also 
provided beds for thp patients, and, with other improvements, 
she has expended over Es. 7,500. The Hindu Patriat states 
that the building has been named after this generous lady. 

Mr. Shripad Babajee Thakur, O.I., loft Bombay for Europe 
on July 10th, with his wife and mother. It is said to be the 
first time that an aged Hindu lady of orthodox views has taken 
a voyage to England. 

Dr. ProBunna Kumar Eoy has been transferred from Dacca 
to the Presidency College, Calcutta. A large gathering of 
students was convened by the Secretary of the East. Bengal 
Students’ Association to bid him farewell. 

Dr. Bhandarkar, of Bombay, will probably^ attend the 
Oriental Congress, to bo held at Vienna, October 27th — 
November 2nd, as one of the representatives of the Bombay 
Government. The Austrian Lloyd Company proposes to take 
hond'‘ftde members of the Congress to Trieste and back for 
Es. 600: ^ , • 

The Hon. Budrudlh Tyabjee, Ba^rrister-at-Law, has been 
appointed to act as Government Professor of Law at Bombay, 
while Mr. W. Webb acts as a Presidency Magistrate. 

Nawab Abdul Luteef Khan Bahadur returned to Calcutta 
from Bhopal on" July 10th. On bidding him farewell, the Begum 
presented him with *a valuable khillut of seven «pieceB, a pearl 
necklace; and a jewelled serpaitehy in recognition of his great 
services in the adminietration of the State dufing the lasteix 
months. . 
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We have Hie satisfaction to announce that His .Higttness 
the Maharaja Muiigul Singh, 6^C.S.I^ of Ulwar, has made 
a donation of Bs. 100 to the National Indian* Association ; 
and that the same sum has been sent for the Association by 
His Highness the Maharajtf of Benares, G.C.S.I. 


PEE80NAL INTELLIGENCE. 

At the^ close of the Summer Session of the Army Medical 
School, Netley, Dr. Basauta Kumar Basu, M.li., O.M. (Edin.), 
stood fourjh, and Dr. Narendra Prasanna Smha| M.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), hfth in the list of successful candidates for the Indian 
Medical Service. Dr. Basu gained 3,10d marks at the London 
and 2,567 marks at the Netley Examination, and Dr. Sinha 
2,900 marks at the London and 2,645 marks at the Netley 
Examination. Both were highly recommended by Sir Thomas 
Longmore, Professor of Surgery at the Army Medical School. 

Mr. Koshavji 8. Budhbhatti, First Year’s Student at the 
Eoyal Indian Engineering Goilege, Cooper’s Hill, received a 
Prize in Cliemistry at the recent Annual Prize Distribution 
ceremony. yhe Earl of Kimberley presided on the occasion, 
and in the course of his speech he remarked that he had heard 
with the greatest pleasure that portion of the Preiy^^^^f’*^ 
(General Sir Alexander Taylor’s) addr^^ss in which he had 
dwelt upon ^‘the extreme importance of those who were about 
to go to In^ia maintaining the best ]|^elations with the natives of 
that country. The warm reception which had been accorded on 
that occasion to the prizeman, who was a native of India, 
showed that the kindliest feeling was entertained by the English 
students towards their fellow-subjects in that country, and it 
had formed not the least interesting indldent in that pleasant 
meeting.” 

^ Mr. Man Mohan Lai Agrawala, Int. Sc., Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, and University College, has passed the 
Intermediate Examination in Arts and Science of the Univeraity 
of Loudon in Mathematics in the Second Class, and in the 
Intermediate Science and^Prel. Sc. (M.B.) in Inorganic Chemistry 
in the Second Class. . , 

Mr. Alfred W.. (1. Chuckerbutty has passed the Matriculation 
Examination of the univjsrsity of London in the First Division, 
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At the Fihal Examination of the Indian Oivil'IBervioe Oandi- 
dates of 1884, Mv/* Arthur G*. ^Ihuckeibutty stood fourth, obtain- 
ing 2,437 marks, and Mr. Lokendranath Falit stood thirty- 
seventh, with 1,364 marks. Mr. Ghuokerbutty obtained the 
Second Prise in Hindustani (£15). ^ 

The Prize Distribution at the fdose of the Summer Session of 
tha Boyal Agricultural College, CirencestOr, was held* on 
August 11th. Nitya Gopal Mukerji, Beng^ Scholar, headed 
the list of those students who received the Diploma of Member- 
ship of the College, obtaining 1,937 marks (maximum marks 
2,100). F. Yeshwanhad Sheshadri, Nizam’s Dominions, 1,601 
marks; and Durjendra Lai Boy, Bengal Scholar, f;5l7, also 
obtained the diploma. Mr. N. G. Mukerji, was equal with 
Mr. James Bennie in competing for the Holland Gold Medal, 
and being ineligible, a second gold medal was specially awarded 
him. The “Third Scholarship, open to the 'whole College (£10), 
was gained by Nogendro Nath Banerjea, Bengal Scholar (not 
eligible), 2,565 marks (maximum, 2,700). The following 
deserved Honourable Mention: — Sri Lai, 2,311; Ehasherao, 
2,307. In Practical Work, Khasherao was most highly com- 
mended. Banerjea and Sri Lai received hon. certificates. One 
of the External Examiners, referring to Mr. Mukerji’s vtrd toee 
Examination, writes : It is quite a pleasure to meet with such 
a proficient student. On every subject I received satisfactory 
answers, and I have great pleasure in awarding him the full 
number of maximum marks ; viz., 100.” From another External 
Examiner, Mr. Mukerji also obtained full marks in the vtvd voce 
ExamKlation, as well as for his written Examination. The 
Principal said he believed that this success was unprecedented 
in the history of that College or of any agricultural ^institution. 

Arrival. — Mr. Mahommed Yusuf, from Bengal. Mr. Now- 
rojee Maneckjee, from Bombay. 

B^artures.^TLon. P. Bamanathan, with wife an^ daughter, 
for Colombo. Mr. Etherajooloo Naidu, for Madras. Mr. Umar 
Shankar, for the N.W.P. Dr. B. K. Basu and Iht N. P, 
Sinha, of the Indian Medical Service. ^ 

We aeknowledge with thanks Social Keform in India. By 
a Sympathiser. Published by Behramji M. Malabari, Bombay ; 
The Truth aboift *Eussia and England, from a Native’s point 
of view. By Muhammad Mahfiiz Ali, Lucknow ; itnd The 
Boyal Victoria Hospital * for Caste and Gosha Women, 
Madras. 
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THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 

THE JAIPUR COURT. 

Jaipur rightly occupies the place of honour in the 
Tndiau Seel ion ol the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Its 
magnificent display of cuiioua and beautiful handicrafts 
forms the opening scene of the vast panorama of artistic 
wealth so eliectively made by the sister principalities and 
the larger British Viovinces of north, south, east and w#st. * 
In modern history, what A^ihramiiditya was among the Hindu 
sovereigns, Asoka among Uie Buddhists, Akbar was among the 
Muhammadifn monarchs of India. Closely bound to that 
great emperor by ties of relationship and mutual interests, 
Maharaja Mnn Singh, tlie most enlightened and powefful of 
the Jaipur princes, imitated the ijolicy of the Agra Court, 
and made Vi's capital a seat of lefiniing and a centre of all 
kinds of beautiful workmanship fcund in the country or 
brought from regions beyond the Indus. His conquering 
career, from the snowy mountains on the north-west of 
Afghanistan to the alluvial plains Jhrough which the 
Mahanadi rolls its waters into the Bay of Bengal, expanded 
his mind, taught him to break through the icy barrier of 
orthodox Hindu exclusiveness, and placed within his reach 
opportunities for collecting in his capital all that was found 
good in the treasuries of humbled foes and the temples of 
the subdued countries. Tims, Earmtin supplied carpets of 
the richdst lines, Herat its pottery, Kashmir its ename^, 
Benares its paintings, and Bengal its exquisite works of silver 
and gold. Not only were the articles themselves taken, but 
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artisans to make them, ps well as gods and priests to minister 
to them, wer^ bodily removed to enhance the splendour of 
Ambar, the then capital of the Jaipur State. For, in those 
days the respectability of a chief or a noble was measured 
as much by his number of wives (Man Singh had 1,500) as by 
the number of master-artisans, master-architects and men of 
learning obeying his command. As a Hindu, Man Singh 
encouraged the conservation of the indigenous arts, and as 
an lionoured noble of the ]\fughul empire, he displayed his 
fitness for the altered circumstances of his country by absorb- 
ing all that was good in Islamite civilisation. A coijibination 
of Hindu and Muhammadan art is the natural consequencJb 
of such a close contact, and nowhere is it seen in a more 
definite shape than in the art industries of the Panjfjb and the 
neighbouring State of Jaipur. The liberal policy inaugurated 
by Miiii Singh was continued and fostered by his successors, 
and the State maintained itis prominent position in the 
empire until the time of Sawai Jai Singh, the gieat astro- 
nomical prince,- when the struggles, agonies and throes attend* 
ing the dissolution of the Musalman power, which convulsed 
•all^India in the last century, had^ very nearly dragged this 
principality into the vortex of ruin. It was, however, saved 
from such a fate by the opportune advent of the new era 
of universal peace which the progress and consolidation of 
British supremacy brought in its train all over India. The 
enlightened policy of Man Singh was revived by the late; 
Maharaja Ham Singh, and the importation and absorption of 
new ideas again became the characteristic features in the policy 
of this Indian State. In intimate friendship with Lord Mayo, 
surrounded by Englishmen of high merit like Colonel Jacob 
and Dr. Hendley, and having one of the ablest representatives 
of the most progressive people of modern India as his 
principal adviser, Mfaharaja Kam Singh established a new 
regime, not only in the administration of the Jaipur State^ 
but in the history of chiefships lall over India. Water- workt, 
gas-works, public garden, college, museum, and the School of 
Art, all attest the enlightened views of this well-gifted 
prince. His successor, Maharaja Madho Singh, has continued 
th^ beneficent policy, and has already evinced (Jualities 
deserving him of that motto of high morality — ^'Yato dharma 
i^to jaya;'' i.e., “Where virtue is, there is victory,” .to act 
according to which has been the pride of the Jaipur' royal 
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family for centuries. These are thf circumstances under 
which artistic manufactures of iigh excellences, have found a 
congenial home in the beautiful city which stands like a flower 
amidst the wilds of Eajpui^na. 

Of all the specimens of art-workmanship displayed in the 
Jaipur Court, enamelling shduld receive a prominent notice. 
This art is practised at Multan and in Kashmir ; but the 
Jaipur work excels the manufactures of these places for the 
minuteness, high finish, and great permanency of the .designs. 
The art mainly consistsj in the adroit placing of colours of 
metallic oxides on depressions made on metallic surfaces. 
Considerable patience and great skill are requisite in the 
work of placing these colours, especially the red, in the fixing 
of which the Jaipur workmen are famous throughout India. 
Personal ornaments with enamel work are generally made of 
gold, and these are of various patteftis, shapes and sizes, 
some being made for use of the people of the couiitiy, while 
others are for Europeans, such as the mango-shaped locket, the 
fish-shaped charms, breast-pins, bracelets, &c. Enamelling is 
also done on silver and copper, and is employed to embellish 
boxes, caskets, plates and arms. Specimens of large articles 
of enamelling work have riot been sent to the Exhibition, as 
they are already shown in the South Kensington Museum. 
In the Exhibition, some of the larger kinds of enamelling 
work are represented by illustrations, with a small picture 
showing a group of intelligent-looking workmen . carryMg on 
their laborious avocation. Tlie collection at the Exhibition 
further consists of small trinkets, which have been so ap- 
preciated by the British public, that almost all of them were 
sold within a few days after the opening of the Exhibition. 

In a country where stones abound, manufactures of this 
material must be a very old industry. The best white marble 
is found in the quarries of Makerom, iftar the Sambar salt 
lake, which chiefly .supplied the material for the Tujinahal at 
i^ra. Of the collection of stone manufactures sent to the 
Exhibition by tlie Jaipur State, thd most interesting are the 
images of gods and figures of animals. Among these may be 
seen the image of Mahadeva, with his consort Parvati on his 
lap, and the river Ganges issuing out of his matted locks and 
bending her course towards the plains of India on her errand 
of purification of human sins and fertilisation of the parched 
soiL Then there is the sun-god on his golden chariot, guided 
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by tlie shivering half-developed bird-deity, Arun, in his 
movement through? spacfe, diffusing life, light, and heat among 
the mp-iads oi* creatures that people the planetary system 
•under his rule. Vishnu, the benevolent protector of the 
universe, is also there, in the act" of instructing his child- 
devotee, Dhruva, the *way to wisdom, perfect life, and final 
emancipation from miseries attending innumerable births and 
deaths. Our present Manu, fhe progenitor of the human 
race in this cycle, sits cross-legged, with his arms folded on 
his breast, in deep ineditation, apparently in the act of work- 
ing out. the rules of life for the guidance of his numerous 
descendants in their social and moral life. Ganesha, the 
Janus of Hindu mythology, should have, according to es- 
tablished custom, occupied the first place in this array of 
gods and goddesses ; but in this iron age the world is out of 
joint : an obscure place has been assigned to him ; and, god 
of wisdom though he is, people nowadays prefer to seek 
light from Huxley, Tyndall and other mortals of earth, rather 
than from the immortals of heaven. I cannot close this 
subjept without expressing my admiration for the beautiful 
workmanship of an image of Krishna placed in a niche 
of the Jaipur Court, near the figure of a bull, in marble, 
and that of an elephant in block stone. Krishna is here 
represented standing cross-legged in an inclined posture, 
his favourite attitude, which has given him the name of 
Trihhc^nga Mwrdri; with a long garland of wild flowers 
round his neck, an ornament with which he liked to adorn 
his person when grazing his flocks at Gokul, and for which 
his devotees fondly call him by the name, Banamdli, or the 
wearer of wild-flower garland.'' He is playing on his flute, 
the sound of which set the maidens of Brindaban into 
raptures. These were nymphs of heaven who cjbose to be 
bom in flesh on earth, to have the opportunity of bestowing 
on Vishnu's Krishna-incarnation the highest form of worship ; 
viz., that of purest love, as an example for human beings, an^ 
a precept to love God as 4^he dearest object,' and not to fear 
him as a vengeful demon. 

Prom the interesting illustrations of Hindu deities, the 
visitor's attention is drawn to the brass- work of Jaipur. The 
brass manufactures of Jaipur are of a superior class to those 
njade in many other parts of the country. Artistic decora- 
tions are mere waste of labour in articles fqr ordinary tise ; 
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for, according to Hindu custom, sucl\ utensils are considered 
defiled by their coming into contact witn cqpked food, and 
require to be rubbed, scrubbed, and thoroughly washed’ before 
they are clean and fit for ijse again. Ornamental work would* 
thus soon wear away, and hence such &.rticles are generally 
made plain. OrnamentatioA is confined to utensib which da 
not come in contact with cooked food, such as smoking hukkas, 
betel boxes, spittoons, water jugs, vases, &c. A few things of 
thb description are shown at the Jaipur Court, which are 
ornamented witlrpatt Tns taken from the Indian mythological 
lore.^ Te a Hindu, religion is everything. His eartWy life is 
but a probationary period for the actual everlasting life ta 
come after death. Charity, mercy, and indifference to worldly 
glory ha’je established such an irresistible power* over the 
Indian mind as to prove, from the unparalleled fate of the 
Hindu nation, that the unnatural deVelopment of even the 
most elevated moral hiculties is subversive of . manly qualities 
in other directions which are absolutely essential for our 
mundane existence. Iteligion is at least one of the potent 
causes which liave made the Hindu among men what the 
sheep is among the brute creation. The Hindu uses religion 
in everything. To enable himself to constantly see the image 
of his god, he covers his house with religious^ pictures, and 
sketches the figures of his god on his household plates. He 
names his children by the names of gods, so that he would 
repeat those names when in the act of calling th€tti. He 
prints such names on his body, and wraps himself up with 
cloths on^which the names of gods have been printed. The 
ingenious mind of the Buddhists Vof the north, who received 
their religion from the Indians, has enabled them to improve 
upon this idea: they have invented prayer wheels, by the 
mechanical aid of which prayers can be done thousands of 
times* without having had the trouble of repeating them. 
The introduction of steam-engines in religion will doubtless 
•be a great boon to the pious-minded people of Tibet and 
India. I could not help this digression. The stone gods 
filled my mind brimful with religious sentiments, and the 
likenesses of gods on the brass utensils overflowed it. It is^ 
therefore, a relief to see a large plate hung on the wall with 
a hunting scene vividly depicted upon it : a scene in the 
jungle, with hills of low elevation on the background, having 
underneath a plain covered with rank tall grass, the monotony 
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of which is broken by clumps or pairs of palmyra-palm trees. 
On the top scpne may be seSn a herd of deer on the distant 
horizon, some grazing, some lying down ruminating, young 
kids gambolling by the side of their mothei's; while two huge 
antlered stags whieh* have been watching, look suspicious as if 
they have -just got a faint scenf of danger, but have not yet 
been able to arrive at a certainty. A different scene is being 
enacted elsewhere. A baud of huntsmen on horseback have 
come up to another herd of deer. With bended bows, and 
that Rajput swagger in the face, which was the terror of 
India three centuries ago, not only to the effeminate races in 
the deltaic regions of tlie east, but even to the brave over- 
bearing people of the Sulaiman Range, they are about to 
make havoc on the retreating flock. The lower part of the 
plate depicts one of those perilous adventures which occasion- 
ally fall to the lot of ^ brave huntsmen in an Indian jungle. 
In one part, a tiger is about to spring on a beater who is too 
far in advance of the hunting party on elephants. In another 
part, a tigress is attacking the beaters, who are defending 
themselves with their swords. Mukberji. 

THE BOMBAY COURT. (Oommnuicatul.) 

The* students of the Bombay School of Art contribute to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition a largo and interesting col- 
] ectioff^f drawings, paintings, sketches, pliotogniphs, and models 
of their work, through Mr. Grifliths, the Su})erintendent of 
that useful institution. Among these drawings and paintings 
the works of Ganpat Kedari, Krislinaray Bhai, Be Mello, and 
Issack Benjamin are worthy of praise. Mr. Benjamin sends 
also a beautiful set of copies from nature of the flora of Bombay, 
prepared for Br. Kirtikar, the Civil Surgeon 'of Thana, 
which is not only a g6od addition to the art work, but'to the 
scientific treasures of the Presidency. Mr. Jagaimath Anant^ 
an ex-student of this School, contributes four paintings, one 
of which is copied from tSie old Ajanta caves, painted 300 
years before Christ. Mr. Jagannath, we are informed, worked 
at the caves for thirteen years in taking fac~simile copies ibr 
the Secretary of State for India, many of Which were unfortu- 
nately burnt at the South Kensington Museum last year. The 
fresco he now sends represents a dying princess, or perhaps a 
princess who has just fainted. The troubled expressions of 
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the faces of her attendants are very well portrayed, and this 
group not only proves the skill Af the*ancifnt artists of India, 
but it also marks the progress of the modern Schools of Arts 
in producing exact copies from such highly-finished work. 
Mr. Jagarmath’s “Dancing Girl” is also a very good specimen 
of art, but we cannot say so^nuch for his other two paintings. 
IJefore we leave the subject of “ painting,” we feel it a pleasure 
to notice the excellent contributions of Mr. Griffiths himself, 
and that of another celebrated artist, Mr. Horace Van liiuth. 
They are full of interest, and surely above criticism in an 
improfej^ional Magazine like ours. The British public ought 
to fRil thankful to these two gentlemen for their valuable 
contributions. 

The ]^]i()l{)graphs and casts of the exquisite designs sup- 
plied by The School of Art to the architect of the Bombay 
liailway Terminus bespeak great artistic taste and genius in 
Mr. ( jomos, Air. (iriffiths* assistant. 

Ilis Highness the Kao of Kutch sends a representative 
collection of water-colour sketches of the domestic life of the 
artisans of his territory. In this grou]) there is a long roll 
depicting his Koyal holiday procession. The work, though 
interesting in itself, lacks artistic finish in the proportions and 
perspective positions of the figures. 

The “I^ooiia Chitrashala Kress” is represented by’' a set of 
chroino-lithogiaphs, which show that that art has been intro- 
duced into India; but t^iere is much room for improv|^nent in 
the execution of the work. Alext in order coni^j the photo- 
graphs by Mr. Shivashaukar Narayan of the wood-carving 
of Ahmeaabad, tSurat, Nasik an\l Ycola, taken under the 
direct supervision ot Air. Griffiths. To this set is added a 
collection of photographs of the artisans of the Presidency 
in their own workshops. r>oth of these sets are highly in- 
teresting to the British public, and we are not surprised to 
hear that they have been secured for the South Kensington 
!AIuseuui. 

Of sculpture, we have the marble window of the Bhavnagar 
cenotaph, or chhatri, one of the most admired pieces of work- 
manship at Colindia. It is taken from the architectural 
design of this building, which also comes from Mr. Griffiths* 
brush. 

A large collection of designs for manufacture may be seen 
dn the shape* of carved blbcks for calico-printing, repeived 
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through the Convnittees of,, their Highnesses the Maharaja* 
Gaikwar of Baroda and the Thakur-Saheb of Bhavnagar. 

Of models in clay, we have the life-like presentations of 
the different tribes sent from Poona, the ancient capital of 
the Deccan; plaster- of -Paris bpsts of the Honourable Mr. 
Peile and of Mr. Percival ; and the marble bust of one of the 
Ministers of Bhavnagar, executed by Vala Hira Head Mistri, 
employed under Mr. Proctor Sims. 

Mr. Proctor Sims, to whom is due the credit of making 
the whole of the Bhavnagar collection, sends* a panel of 
decorative painting on chunam (mortar) as applied* to tarchi- 
tecture, which is the only specimen of the kind in the whole 
of the Indian section. 

In the shape of lacquered ware and other specimens of 
decorative painting qs applied to domestic use, we have 
a very fine collection from Col. T. Westropp, Political 
Superintendent of Sawaiitvadi ; Col. Trevor, Collector of 
Hyderabad in Sind; Col. Hayes Sadler, President of the 
Baroda Committee; His Highness the Thakor Saheb of 
Gondal, supplemented by a set from Nasik, All these sets 
came through the Bombay Committee, like everything else in 
this Court. 

Besides the carved screens and the Baroda pigeon-house, 
there are two large sideboards from the East' India Art 
Manufacturing Company ; two from Mulchanabhai 

Hattis^g, of Ahmedabad; one chair from Bhavnagar; one 
inlaid sideboard from the Ratnagiri School of Industry, 
established by Mr. Arthur, Crawford, Revenue Commissioner, 
S.D. ; and a well-selected •set of brackets, picture frames, and 
clock cases from Mr. De Ferret’s agents at Ahmedabad. There 
are also the Gokak toys, the Kanara sandal -wood carved 
workboxes, Vijiadur^ bison’s-horn work, and Surat sp/ingles, 
all of which have very readily been sold. 

The Bombay Committee send a complete set of the locacl 
musical instruments collected at Baroda, Bhavhagar, Nasik,. 
and Bombay. 

As regards silver plate, the contribution of His Highness 
the Rao of Kutch stands unrivalled. It is the largest, most 
elaborate, and most cleverly- executed work in the Exhibition. 
Messrs. Cursetji and Sons, of Ahmednagar, have a special 
case for their collection, which consists of smaller articles^ such 
as tea sets, spoons, pepper casters; milk jugs, mustard pots,. 
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and sugar tongs. On account of its cheapness, it 19^ being very 
easily sold. ^ . 

The heavy silver anklets, hukhas, plates, boxes, and the 
beautiful gold bracelets from Baroda are very much admired. 
The palace jewelry from Bhavnagar is very valuable, and stands 
unique. The curious shapes of the Aden jewelry attract 
much attention ; and the imitation jewelry from Poona is very 
instructive and equally effective with genuine articles. The 
Kutch Darbar contribute a few samples of enamelled work ; 
but the collection froiif Jaipur outshines every other. 

Ko^t aifd damascened work is seen in the Bombay Court, 
only in the ancient arms from Baroda, and in the large and 
varied collection of decorated arms from Kutch. 

Of bra^s, copper, and mixed metals, the Bombay Com- 
mittee sends a very* fine collection from Baroda, Poona, 
Nasik, and Bombay lalaud. Mr. Doiigre, of I^oona, sends a 
fine collection on his own account. 

The well-known Bombay inlaid work in sandal-wood and 
ivory comes from His Highness the Oaikwar^s artisan, Sorabji 
Jamasji Billimoria, and is a fine set. 

Agate and jasper beads, necklaces, seals, studs, paper 
cutters, pieces for caskets, rings, cups, and various other 
articles are contributed by His Highness tli^ Nabob of 
Cambay. • 

* As regards glazed pottery and tiles, we have only to draw 
the attention of our readers id the splendid samples fi^fm the 
Bombay School of Art, and from Col. Trevor, the Collector of 
Hyderabad^ who obtained copies of panels from the ancient 
mosques of that city ; the grotesque collection of Pattan, in 
the Baroda Territory ; and the unglazed but elegant shapes of 
Ahmedabad. • 

Cups, saucers, spittoons, bottles, lamps, bangles, rings, and 
toys, made of glass at Kapadwanj, have all been sold. The 
i^apes of the little vessels are quaint and beautiful, and they 
rfre remarkable for tlieir iridescent properties and good colour, 
resembling antique and old Venetian glass. 

The gold and silver brocades of Ahmedabad, Surat, and 
Baroda ; the silks of Yeola, Poona, Thaua, Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Baroda, Kutch, Bhavnagar, and Bombay; the cotton prints of 
Broach, Kaira, Ahmedabad, Khandesh, Baroda, Bhavnagar, 
^utch, and Sind ; the saris of the different centres of manu- 
factures; the jail made carpets of the Thana, Terrowda, 
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Ahmedabad, Surat, and Ahmednagar; and the beautiful 
embroideries of r Hyderabad, Shikarpur, Kutch, Surat, and 
BarodSi, are wellTepi^psentei 

It seems that neither the Government of Bombay and, its 
officers, nor the Bombay Committee and its meriibers, have 
spared any pains in making th^ir Court the best of its kind. 
The Bombay Committee, under the presidency of the Honour- 
able F. Forbes Adam, deserve the greatest amount of credit, and 
command the applause of the European public for the trouble 
they have taken in bringing out this splendid collection, most 
of which we are informed had to be made to order, necessi- 
tating the advance of money to the artisans, and tfie constant 
travelling and moving about, for close supervision, of the 
Secretary, assisted ably by the local officers of each district. 

The Colonial and Indian Ejilmbition will he closed on Eov, 10th. 


SOME CIIAEACTEEISTICS OF 
INDIAN ENGLISH. EDUCATED YOUTHS., 


A Paper lately read before the IndAan Society (a Society in London, 
co^umlimj almost exclusively of Indian getitUmen). 


That the fate of every society depends upon its rising 
genei^ion, is a commonly-accepted* truth, and deserves the 
special attention of those of us wlio are watching closely and 
,with interest the progress of events in India. ^Those who 
approve of the changes thAt are taking place in India, and those 
who do not : those who think that European influence is destined 
to become the regenerating ^orce of our society, and those who 
think that it is a hindrance to our real progrors, are alike 
agreed on this point-t-that whatever of good or evil happens to 
India in future, will be due, in a large measure, to the actions 
of those young men who have been and are being brought 
up in English Schools and Colleges. 

Upon this, as upon every other subject, we have to consider 
the views of two kinds of men ; the optimists, who take a very 
Iiopef ul view of everything, and look upon the present chaos of 
actions and principles in India as a sure precursor of a perma- 
nent order ; and those, the pessimists, who take & constantly 
gloomy view, watching with sadness and despair the gradi^ 
wreck of an old order of. thing^, thinking that in the, present 
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revolution all that is noble, all that is elevating to humali pataro, 
is passing away, and that a streauj of i^eas J^om the West, by 
no means calculated to raise the mental and mor^l tone fof the 
Indian people, is flooding the country. Those opposite views we 
find prevalent in India, and jre may safely assume that there is 
some truth in both, though mixed with much alloy. In order to 
adjust properly their respective* claims, wo sliall have to qualify 
the unqualified praise lavished by the one, and the unqualified 
censure pronounced by tho other, upon the great social ferment 
caused by tho action of hhirojx'an civilisation upon India. But 
as Indian youths are the direct recipients of the impact of 
Western civilisation, it is necessary that before forming any esti- 
mate the consequences of this great social ferment, we should 
notice the effects that it has already produced and is still pro- 
ducing upon these youths, and examine carefully in what way 
they diff or Jfrom the rest of their community. Starting then with 
tho supposition that young in on are tho trustees of posterity, 
that whatovor reform is to be introduced*into our society must 
* be introduced by them, tho best way to ascertain tho value of 
that reform is to form au accurate and impartial estimate of the 
mental and moral equipment of those young men ; to discrimi- 
nate between what is good in their tendencies and w'hat is not — 
between those traits of their character which are the product of 
English influence, and are essential to our progress, and those 
other traits which, though likewise the product of English influ- 
ence, are a source of our woakntjss, and calculated l» do us more 
harm than gbod in th(» long run. 

It is an historical fact, tliat in countries where political feelings . 
are not very strong, new reforms 4ire generally introda6ffd an4 
condemned (as the case may bu) in the name of religion. The 
reformer sj^s that he wants to make certain changes, in accord- 
ance with some higher truths hidden»beneath the absurdities of 
his religion. His opponents persecute him, on the ground that 
the reforms he proposes are contrary to the tenets of that religion* 
Socrates tamght morality to tlio young men of Athens, in the 
name of Greek gods, though he was condamnod to death by his 
opponents on the charge of atheism. Great ]:)olitical changes, 
4ioh as the substitution of tho sovereignty of the people for the 
divine right of kings, have been introduced and opposed in the 
name of religion. Every educated man knows that slavery in 
Europe and America was upheld and condemned on religions 
grounds, iind the same has been the case with female subjection. 
Similarly, w© find in India, where politickl activity is at, its 
lowest ebb and the feeling of patpotism unknown to milUona, 
»every great reform proceeding in the name of religion. Bam 
Mohan Boy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Swami Dayanand Saraswati, 
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were religious reformers. Their teachings, doubtless, brought 
about great social changes, gave a new turn to. onr intellectual 
conceptions, and awakened us to the perception of higher ideals 
of social progress. But these were their indirect results. Their 
main object was to draw people’s attention to the great religious 
truths embalmed in the Vedt^ or in the sacred literature of the 
whole world. In fact, they ihculcated social reform as the 
realisation of the higher meaning of this or that sacred scripture; 
and we know that the persecution and opposition they met with 
in their work were likewise the result of religious enthusiasm. 
People called them infidels ; but wo know. they were not infidels. 
Young men too, on account of their new ideas and practices, are 
called infidels by our people. Can we say that the charge of 
infidelity brought against them is totally unfoundod ? I do not 
think we can. If I understand rightly the sentiments of the 
young generation, the cardinal difference which e»sts between 
it and the elder generation is this : that while religion is the 
enthusiasm of the latter, social liberty is the enthusiasm of the 
former. The Brahmo reformers and Swami Dayanand shared 
the true religions of their people, and therefore the people were 
wrong in calling them infidels. But the rising generation does 
not, in my opinion, possess any strong religious zeal : whatever 
good it is capable of doing to its society, it does by introducing 
useful political changes or by taking an active part in purely 
philanthropic movements, and therefore it is not altogether 
wrong to charge them with a certain amount of religious in- 
difference. Still, it is not quite safe to attach much importance 
to the opinion of the people on this subject, as they very often 
misjudge the tendencies of modern civilisation. 

Young men, it is said, are irreligious, and have no respect 
for the past ; their atheism is the fruit of English education 
and the root of social evils and immoralities. 1 think those 
who advance this charge are unjust alike to the rising generation 
and to English education. Young men may be ‘‘atheists” 
because their conception of Divinity is somewhat different from 
that entertained by^' the masses; they may be “immoral” 
because they reprobate the subjection of women, and are strong 
advocates of free intercourse between the sexes; they m#y 
be very disrespectful to the past, because they do not believe in 
the infallible wisdom and the all-perfect institutions of the ancient 
Aryans. Mark the strange irony of fate — ^that English literature 
and English civilisation, which have revived a new interest in 
our literature and religion, and unearthed for us tangible relics 
of a civilisation the Very idea of which had passed into the 
region of myths tind fables, are accused* of having made na 
atheists and disrespectful to the past ! Xooking at the energy 
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and activity with which researches are beiag mcCde into^he past 
history of India by the English and other European nations, 
I have no hesitation in saying that v^hatewer knowledge of 
ancient Aryan religion and customs can be obtained, will be 
through the instrumentality of European literature ; and those 
who, ignorant of that literaimre, undertake to preach to us the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and ^ecture on the merits of ancient 
and modern civilisation, talk of things about which they know 
nothing. But in all that is said against the religious tendencies 
of young men, there is this truth : that the disintegration of 
religious beliefs and the rise of a new political spirit — both the 
products of English influence — have turned (as far as thoy have 
at all succeeded ) the current of popular enthusiasm from religion 
to purmy social movements. The two things which have always 
excited the enthusiasm of mankind are religion and patriotism ; 
and no nation has been abl^ to achieve any great thing which 
was not pei^aded by intense religious or patriotic feelings. In 
India, religipus enthusiasm has nearly lunished away, and a 
purely patriotic zeal lias not yet taken its place. And heroin lies 
the interest, perhaps the danger, of the present crisis. In all 
social changes, it is good to recognise the truth, that idehs 
change sooner and more easily than feelings. The fear of ghosts 
remains long after men have ceased to believe in their existence. 
Now, applying this truth to the present revolution in India, we 
find that while English education has given a now turn to our 
habits of thought, and changed our ideas upon^ almost all 
subjects regarding man and nature, it has not been equally 
successful in changing our feelings. It has destroyed our belief 
in old customs and traditions ; it has done everything to -^akon 
the theological, and strengthen the Secular, spirit of our society ; 
it has taught us to believe in the indefinite progress of humanity 
and to subordinate individual to national interests : and these 
teachings, through the medium of popular education, are passing, 
by a gradual process of inflltration, down to the lowest strata of 
.our society. And what is the consequence of this change? 
Eeligious ideas have changed, religious enthusiasm has cooled 
down ; but no patriotic spirit has yet diffused itself through the 
S9ciety. We all hiouf that it is good to be patriotic ; but yre do 
ixb^feel the warmth of patriotism. Thus the very first essential 
of ^social progress — enthusiasm of somo kind — is wanting in :us at 
the present moment. Whether it is possible for mankind, or, 
any section of mankind, to make any real progress without, 
religious zeal, is a question upon which I shall not venture any 
opinion ; but it is my belief that, for the development of uational 
energies and faculties, it is necessary that men should be.p^«i 
va^od by a oertain amount of enthusiasm, be it. religious .or 
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patrioticl. By these r^arks I do not mean that English civilisa- 
tion is altogether responsible for the disappearance of every kind 
of enthusiasm anfong the people. What it did was to change 
certain of our feligious conceptions, and to offer us new and secular 
ideals ; and, if we had possessed any national feelings, the 
enthusiasm lost in religion would probably have been gained in 
social progress. But as we docnot possess any consciousness 
of nationality, our enthusiasm, having lost hold of our religious 
feelings, and being unable to find in us any other congenial 
and generally-diffused feeling around which to entwine itself, 
has nearly died away. That it is destined to revive again, 

I do not entertain any doubt. Already there exists an intellectual 
sympathy between us and the English ; but our fSeliings dre 
still a great way off from theirs. Our feelings will take a long 
time to change; but they will change, if everything goes on 
well. And the more our feelings begin to harmonise with our 
ideas — even those ideas which we possess at present — tne stronger 
and intenser will grow in us that national and patriotic sentiment 
which is the chief guarantee of social progress. 

In social matters, a great change is passing over our public 
opinion, under the silent pressure of Western civilisation. It is 
a noteworthy fact, that though our customs and superstitions held 
their own against Mohammedan influence for more than six 
hundred years, yet under the mild light of British rule, which 
is only about a hundred years old, they are gradually vanishing 
away. Wh^n we consider the incessant and fanatic attempts of 
the Mohammedans to propagate their religion in India and trans- 
form our social life after their own fashion, on the one hand ; 
and tlftp neutral position tals^n up by the English in religious 
matters, and the azhount of social and political liberty they 
accorded us, on the other ; the fact of our having bpen able to 
preserve' our national feat;ires during the Mohammedan rule, 
and of their being obliterated day by day as English influence 
is making its way into our society, becomes still more striking. 
It will be foreign to the purpose of my paper to enter into any • 
detailed explanation /^f this singular phenomenon. I shall, 
therefore, content myself with one remark on this point. I think 
the chief cause why our customs, ideas and habits are changiD|^' 
BO much more rapidly now than they did during the Monammedan 
rule, lies in the spread of Physical Science, the'^nidimehts of 
which we are now taught from our very infancy. We have to 
bear in mind, that during the Mohammedan rule the oonflicl was 
between superstition and superstition ; but now it is b^ween 
superstition and reason. One superstition may for a time be 
held down by another; but as soon as the pressure is off, it 
manifests itself again : but when the duel is between supelr* 
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stition and reason, the former, if not slafti, is at leasH maimed 
for ever. The study of elementary physical geography has 
revolutionised the Indian mind mhre deeply than the study of 
all Persian authors put together. * 

Our old men, who yet feel the touch of the vanished hand of 
Mohammedan kings, cannot* uilderstand the elasticity of the 
younger generation. They seldom felt the pressure of Moham- 
medan civilisation upon their habits and beliefs, and, con- 
sequently, cannot realise the position of young men whose 
minds are exposed to diiferent and more powerful influence^* 
And this, I think, is the secret of the charge of unsteadiness, 
recklessness, and want of respect towfu^ds their elders, so often 
hurled^galhst them. It is said that these young men are very 
fickle, because they chan gef their opinions from day to day ; that 
they are very reckless and revolutionary, because they liave no 
regard for their society, and are blown hither and thither by the 
impulse of the moment, like flies by every wind that blows ; 
that they have no respect for the beliefs and customs of their* 
elders, because, blindfolded by “^he false glamour of English 
education, they do not see the good which is •embalmed in the 
sacred heirloom of the past. 

While admitting a certain amount of truth in these accusa- 
tions, I must protest that they owe their origin to the complete 
misunderstanding of some very important circumstances. We 
must bear in mind that the old and the young live, as it were, 
in two different strata of civilisation. Our indigecyjus civilisa- 
tion is separaitod from modern civilisation by a gulf of centuries. 
When people talk of this disparity, as if it were an evil for 
which young men were responsible^ do they ever considoi*' what 
the disparity means ? Is not the sudden and unexpected meeting 
^ of the Indiaji and the European civilisations a sufficient cause to 
account for this change Where else*jn the history of t#e world 
can we find two streams of such conflicting ideas mingling 
together ? It is of no use saying that even in England, which 
is the chief focus of our present enlightenment, this disparity of 
ideas and habits, between the old and the young, does not exist* 
Why should it ? There has not been any revolution in England 
l&e that which is going on in India. No new civilisation hai^ 
been forced upon the English nation. The young generation 
receives, in the main, the Same education there as the old one 
did. But it is not so in India. There we. still find two systems 
of education, and the two classes of men that have been brought 
up under them; and this accounts for the great mental and 
moral difierence between the old and the young, observable in 
Bidia. Thus, if a fault it is to reflect in their manners and con- 
victions the sort of education they receive and the civiKsatiOit 
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under wlfpse influence^heir minds are nurtured, it is a fault, not 
of young men, but of that inexorable destiny which has placed 
us under the Britioh rule. i 

What I coSisider to be some of the chief characteristics of 
Indian youths, are not fickleness, recklessness, and a disregard of 
the feelings of their elders, but love of liberty and a disregard 
of authority, a restless desire for change, and belief in the 
indefinite progress of humanity. All these characteristics I look 
upon as the product of English education. Where education is 
not, these characteristics are not ; and the more the former is 
spreading, the more the latter are getting common. Perhaps 
this may make some, people think that I am looking only at 
that side of the picture which tells of sweetness ai^ light, but 
not at the other side, which has some very objectionable blots 
upon it. The following pages will, I hope, dispel this impression. 
Though I hold certain good things to be the characteristics of 
Indian youths, yet I must say at the outset that those charac- 
teristics are yet m making ; that though it is the tendency of 
English education to form them, yet it sometimes inflicts a great 
deal of harm before it can achieve its object. 

One of the chief ideas which have been transported into 
India from Europe, and revolutionised the whole current of 
Indian thought, is the idea of Progress, in the modern sense of 
the word. I think, if there is one thing more than another 
which distinguishes the young from the old generation in our 
country, it is its belief in the indefinite progress of humanity. 
Whether the*^idea of Progress is of Hellenic or some„ other origin, 
is a question which need not be discussed here ; but this can be 
affirm^ with certainty, that in India, so far as we know any- 
thing from history about it, it is the first time that this idea has 
diffused itself to such an extent among the people. The whole 
literatuiS of India is, in this respect, a literature 61 despair,” 
pervaded with the idea, not of Progress, but of the degeneration 
of the human race. Our common and homespun adages are 
all to the effect that the things that I have seen are things 
that I shall see no more,” According to popular belief, the 
imiversal history is dfvided into four ages — the first being the 
Golden, and the last the Iron age — thus showing that we aife 
marching, not towards progress, but towards a state t>f sin and 
suffering. This degeneration-theory has created m i;s retrospec- 
tive habits of thought, an undue reverence fof the past, which 
appears to us perfect in every way, and , an utter despair and 
despondency with regard to the future destinv of our race. The 
spirit of discontent which we sometimes obi|erve in India is 
ppely of Europeau origin. The English-educatM are the inost 
discontented people, and the masses of the Indian people 
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HOW lament over the vices and the imnities of then Iron age. 
Hence, it is that the struggles for Heform going on in India are 
not between two classes who are agreed ’ft^ith regard to the end and 
differing only in their means for attaining that ehd, but between 
two classes at variance with each other regarding the end itself — 
the one believing in Progress, and the other in no progress at all ; 
the one sighing for the uuro^rning past, and the other pushing 
forward to realise the dim and distant future. I think if Europe 
had given us only this one idea of Progress, it would have been 
quite enough to transform the whole future history of India. 
The idea that we can be better than what we are, that in the 
march of civilisation we also can distinguish ourselves by trying 
to k^ep jmce with the fastest runners, is a noble and elevating 
idea ; and a product of English education as it is, it is sure to 
expand with its expansion, and become one of the most powerful 
levers of our mental, moral, and social advancement. 

But \^e must boar in mind, that immense as is the good it 
has done, and is likoly to do, to our •young men in future, it 
leads them sometimes to a very grave error, against which they 
should always guard themselves. Many an Indian youth 
throws himself into the position of an Englishman, and begins 
to think of the past and the future of /lu country as an English- 
man would do of his. This, I consider, is a grave error. An 
Englishman thinks of liis ancestors as barbarians, rude, illi- 
terate, and the like. He looks upon all tliat he sees around 
him — printing-press, railways, telegraph, gas, a^d electricity — 
as things ef yesterday, the achievements of a civilisation far 
superior to that under which his ancestors lived. In every 
respect he is far superior to his forefathers, and has no g^irticulor 
reason to be proud of being a descendant of one of the followers 
of lEongist and Horsa, or William the Conqueror. In fact, he 
considers 'the progress of European society to be hampered* to 
a great extent by the customs and* traditions of feudalism sur- 
viving up to this day. But can an Indian contemplate the 
course of ^Indian history with the same feeling? No. That 
there once existed a mighty civilisation in India, nobody can 
deny ; and though in a great many respects it is not suited to 
fthe present age, yet it developed to their full extent certain 
• qualities and faculties of the human mind, without which there 
^an be no comphteneB% in our progress, and which it will be ill « 
for us to lose. ^ The greatest mistake that we can make is to 
think that we are wiser than our ancestors because we have 
come into the world 2000 years after them, and have been 
nourished on Western ideas. Our Aryan forefathers have done 
a great work for us, and a great deal of it can scarcely be im- 
proved upon by the Western people. By this remark I do not 
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want to efacourage the* mischievous faith in the infallibility of 
Aryan wisdom ; bu^ whi^t I cpntend is this, that in our thirst 
for progress, w|» must not forget that no real progress in India 
can at present take place without giving a due place to the 
teachings of our great religious tof^chers, moralists, and law- 
givers, in our systems of thought. 

A strong and restless yearning* for change, which is allied to 
the idea of the gradual amelioration of the human race, is 
another most marked characteristic of Indian youths. In this 
nineteenth centuiy, when change is the law of progress, when 
to cease changing is to cease improving, Indian society shows a 
strong aversion to change. Perhaps this attitude might not 
have been very injurious when the whole current of was 

in its favour. Two hundred years ago, perhaps, it did not 
matter much whether we changed in certain respects or not. 
The spirit of conservatism reigned everywhere : political in- 
stitutions resting upon the divine right of kings, religious in- 
stitutions resting upon^the divine riglit of priests, were safe 
from the ravages of change. But now change is a necessity. 
It augurs ill for us, that while everything is moving around us 
we are standing still. Those who have received English edu- 
cation are beginning to feel this necessity ; and a new adven- 
turous spirit is growing up among them, which jars with the 
spirit of their society. Some are afraid of this tendency, but I 
am not. I do not think it has grown too strong, and requires 
to be chocked^ I think the danger is the other way. Young 
men do not change as frequently as, under the cifcumstances, 
they ma}'' be expected to do. Individual instances may, doubt- 
less, be^oited of youthful rashness ; but on the whole, I think, 
their conduct is very moderate — I was going to say, very con- 
servative. They have to deal with a perverse and Q^iff-uecked 
generation, which is the chi3f support of the empire- of routine; 
owing to their connection . with Europe, they have to keep pace 
with afiairs in Europe ; they have to do what it has fallen to 
the lot of few jjoople to do — they have, without any previous 
preparation, to compete with one of the most active and most 
enlightened nations of the world, in every department of human 
activity; and that they may be able to perform this arduouij 
task successfully, it is necessary that their thirst for change and 
their capacity of assimilating to themselves 41ie various ten- 
dencies of the age be further encouraged and intensified. If 
there is one thing more than another which requires to be in- 
fused into our people, it is the yearning for change ; and one of 
the redeeming features of Indian society, upon which we may 
build all hopes of its progress, is th^ manifestation of this 
yearning in the rising generation. 
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Love of liberty and a disregard of authority is anther note* 
worthy feature of Indian youths, which it will be worth while 
to dwell upon at sozu^ length. The old goneratian of Indians is 
pervaded by an instinctive regard for the established order. It 
hates innovation, and its cqpstant endeavour is to be guided by 
custom and tradition. The spirit of doubt and inquiry, the 
desire to test old beliefs by*the rules of modern science, in- 
dividuality of character, liberty of thought and action, are the 
things which it hates from the bottom of its heart, and which 
.English education is slowly but surely instilling into the mind 
of the rising generation. Some think that the reaction has 
gone too :Jiir : that young men, breaking loose from the bondage 
of custom, have gone to the opposite extreme of disregarding 
every necessary social restraint ; that they are trying to achieve 
progress at the cost of order ; that their love of liberty has 
degenerat<gd into a most intolerable conceit and arrogance ; that 
they have no regard for tlie beliefs and institutions of their 
society, which they are trying to supplant, as far as they can, 
by those of European nations. I wish the fears entertained 
as to the reactionary tendencies of young men were true ; but, 
unfortunately, they are not. Young men are not revolutionary ; 
neither will they be so for some time to come. And if we 
reflect coolly and calmly upon this matter, we shall soon find the 
reason why it is extremely hard for them to be revolutionary 
men in this revolutionary age. They live in an atmosphere 
of conservatism. Their early education and th^ir home and 
social influences have a conservative tendency. Even the 
English influence, which is supposed to make them radical, 
tends, in some ways, to encourago their conservatism. ^English 
officials, for some reason or other, do not like Anglicised Indians. 
Some Englishmen of repute speak very highly of our old beliefs 
and institutions, and sincerely thin^ that Indian youths are 
making a great mistake in demolishing them. Now thei^e are 
the various forces which act upon the minds of those young men, 
and check, modify and soften down their reactionary tendencies. 
But, besides these, there is another modifying force, which is 
often lost sight of. I mean the inherited drill of ages, which 
}as created in their minds a most deep-rooted conservatism. 
The transmission of physical and mental traits from parent to 
offspring is a law of animate nature ; it accounts also for 
the formation of national ch^acteristics, which are handed down 
from generation to generation. Thus, as it is impossible that a 
child with European features and complexion be born among 
the negroes, so it is impossible for a people like the Indians, who 
from time immemorial have been renowned for tlieir conservatism, 
to rear up a generation of young men with inborn radical 
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instincts aid innate love* of change and progress. The work of 
ages cannot be undone inr a da^^. Our present instincts atid ten- 
dencies are the nesultant of forces that have been co-operating for 
ages ; and no sudden change in our outward surroundings, sUch 
as the introduction of a European element into India, can change 
them. Centuries must pass away before new instincts and habits 
can be formed. These are the foiljes which act upon the rising 
generation, and it must be an extraordinary generation indeed, 
if with the help of a little English education, it can overcome 
them in so short a time. I think every dispassionate observer 
of the changes which are going on in India will agree with me 
in tliinking that the most remarkable thing about these Indian 
youths is, not that they are too radical, but that they are too 
conservative ; not that they are too fast, but that they are too 
slow in casting off old clothes and putting on new ones. The 
peculiar position they occupy, and the two conflicting systems 
of education under which the}’- are brought up, have inflicted 
a great moral injury upon them, by making them, not revolution- 
ary, but hypocritical. 

I think if there is any phase of our present revolution 
which is really lamentable, it is that of the general hypocrisy of 
our educated youths. It is a melancholy truth, that revolutionary 
periods are also the perods of hypocrisy. When the conflict 
between the old and the new is raging, and the prospects of 
victory for either side uncei*tain ; when the old and the young 
generation liv6, as it were, in two different planes of thought ; 
when the old beliefs and convictions lose their hold upon the 
minds of men, and no new ideas and convictions are yet formed ; 
it very T)ften happens that people guide themselves by time- 
serving principles — principles, not right in themselves, but 
suited to the convenience of the moment — till the geneital current 
of events begins to flow stroagly and steadily in a certain direc- 
tion. J^eriods of change and convulsions are the very times when 
it is necessary that new convictions, which have not got the 
sanction of established opinion, should be openly expi'essed and 
boldly followed by tbjse who hold them ; but as these are 
the very times when moral courage involves a great deal of self- 
sacriflce, men lose their straightforwardness of character, and| 
sacriflce their principles to their immediate interests, in the name 
of Expediency. This, I consider, is the saddest and dismalest 
phase of the present crisis in India. The masses of the Indian 
people stick to many absurd customs, but they are siucer^ in 
their belief; but that young men, holding quite different prin- 
ciples, should still, for the sake of general convenience, give any 
encouragement to those customs, is all insincerity and hypocrisy. 
Who can deny the fact that the whole mental and moral fabric 
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of an Indian youth, who has been trained in an English institu- 
tion, is. a protest against the tendencies of his society ? But in 
spite of all this, his one desire ii^ to pahify His society by sacri- 
ficing his principles ; to reconcile the irreooncilables by practising 
pious frauds.’* “ I do not believe in Prmhchit^ but 1 perform 
it in order to please my efect,” says an Indian youth. * “ I do- 
not believe in caste ; but I djj not want to hurt the feelings of 
my people by proclaiming my belief openly,” says another. I 
am against forced widowhood \ but I can’t marry my widowed 
sister or daughter, as it would make my friends, and especially 
my female relations, very angry,” says a third. Now, what .is 
all this, if it is not hypoc risy ? There is consistency in the beliefs 
and jjravAices of the old generation; but the conduct of the 
younger one is destitute even of this consistency. So long as 
this time-serving spirit lasts, nothing really good and great will 
ever be acoouiplished by our young men. “ 

But it^is one of the most hopeful signs of the time, that with 
the progress of English education, there is gradually growing 
up a new spirit of liberty and individuality among a certain 
portion of young men, destined, in course of time, to overcome 
all hostile for<5e8, and diffuse itself through the whole Indian 
community. Hard and painful is its struggle at present against 
the time-honoured prejudices of tlie country. Those only can 
fully realise the pangs, the throes, the tortures, and the appalling 
dangers of the present crisis, who are engaged in the fierce 
conflict raging between the antagonistic elements^ in India. At 
this time i^ is necessary that men should show the courage of 
their convictions — that they should put forth their best en- 
deavours to hasten the final destruction of an order ^ things 
which, in their heart of hearts, they believe to be injurious to 
social progress. In India things liave come to a stage which 
no compromises, no diplomatic measures, can cure. An open war- 
fare, an open rebellion against soci^ tyranny, fenced by religidn 
and consecrated by time, is what is wanted there. If there ever 
was a social revolution, a complete organisation of all our 
institutions, most urgently needed in India, it is at the present 
moment. And to accomplish this work, we want men who can defy 
I public opinion, who can protest boldly and vigorously against those 
* beliefs and institutions which are but the rags and remnants of 
an antique civilisation — men who are inspired with a fanaticism 
of freedom, an enthusiasm for social progress. We ought to 
rejoice over the fact that this kind of spirit is gradually develop- 
ing itself in the rising generation. We ought to encourage it 
in every possible way, and turn it into proper channels. I hare 
no patience with those who say that the spirit of liberty which 
these young men have imbibed is of a very objectionable nature^ 
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that they C'ebcl againsIT pulblic opinion simply for the sake of 
rebellion, that their individuality means freedom from all social 
restraints. I tljink that any kind of liberty is better than none. 
A wild and untamed individuality of desires and impulses is 
better than the abject and servile instinct of following blindly 
the belieets of custom. Tou can afways hope to make some- 
thing better of wild and strong natures, possessing a large fund 
of energy and spontaneity ; but you cannot inspire a slave with 
the feelings of a free man. Even the mild liberty of our young 
men is a useful thing at this moment. It is my firm belief that 
nothing good will ever come from reconcilers between new ideas 
and old prejudices, who do not wish that any discordant voice 
should jar upon the harmony of belief; but those alolie be 
expected to work any reform who are prepared to face public 
censure in vindicating^ their belief that — 

“ Since right is right, » 

To follow right were virtue in the scorn of Consequence.” 

Those young men who are imbued with a true love of liberty, 
who feel the dignity of human nature, and whose idea of self- 
respect it is to possess the individuality of character, and not to 
be the facsimile of some other person, are the real regenerators 
of India — the true upholders of the honour, the character, and 
the prestige of the Indian race. 

Besides these, there is another characteristic of Indian 
youths, to which I want to draw attention for a moment. It is 
my opinion that young men, as a rule, lack that m^tial spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and readiness to endure pain for others without 
flinching.^ which their forefathers possessed ; and the decline of 
these n^le qualities is going on pari passu with the 'spread of 
European civilisation in India. Indian youths may be superior 
to their elders in those qualities which pass under th6 name of 
amiable and humane ; but fn heroic virtues, in courage — even 
in mere physical courage — in the willingness to court pain for 
pain’s sake, they ai^ depidedly inferior to them. The remark so 
often ma<^e, that young men are pleasure-loving and'^lack self- 
denial, is based upon^’ truth. They aife luxurious, pleasure- 
loving, wanting in the qualities' of self-abnegation and courage ; ^ 
and this may, in a large measure, be attributed to the influence ' 
of modern civilisation. We shall first see what were the dr-* 
cumstances which favoured the growth of heroism and courage 
in ancient times, and then those other circumstances which 
are of recent date, and under which they are fast withering 
away. 

Everyone knows that there used to be constant feuds in 
ancient times in India* Constant quarrels between petty chiefs 
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formed the main history of those days* The autho’jfty of law 
was seldom properly obeyed, and, consequently, life and property 
were always in danger. Thosie whb si^ for the days of 
iRajas and Maharajas, when peace and plenty* reigned every- 
where, suffer from the same hallucination as Rousseau did when 
he dreamt of an age when wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 
Despotism was the chief forij of government in those days, and 
it was the interest of despots to keep their army in good order. 
All these things tended to keep up a martial spirit among the 
people. Being constantly in danger of losing their life or 
property, or both, they w'ero always prepared to meet these 
dangers. Military drill was common, and a life of perpetual 
warfare made men reckless as regards encountering pain and 
perif This state of things is no ^oubt fraught with many 
evils ; but it has one redeeming feature too, and it is this : 
that by making men live in a state of perpetual strife, and ex- 
posing thfem continually to dangers which they must face, either 
for their safety or that of others, it ureates in them -a sort of 
heroic spirit which nerves them, without flinching and without 
hesitation, to grapple with pain. 

Our early method of education was also calculated to nurture 
this ^)irit. In ancient times, student-life was a life of hardship 
and even of beggary. Of the many wise things which we find 
in Manu’s Dharm Shastra^ the wisest, perhaps, is his method of 
the. early education of Aryan youths. These young men had to 
leave their home and the pleasures of home in grder to lead a 
life of toi!^ and trouble in some patslialah (school). During 
their scholastic days they had to beg from door to door for their 
daily bread, and to make every sacrifice which it w^a^possible 
for them to make, in order to 'acquire proficiency in their sacred 
literature. Thus, in their early life they wei;e “ made to taste of 
pain/’ and this was the reason why* they so seldom shrank from 
pain in after-life. To wring knowledge from the hard hands of 
Penury, to climb the difficult heights of Parnassus, was a moral 
education to them ; it taught them — the rich And the poor alike— 
what it is* the chief aim of moral education to teach it taught 
them to sacrifice immediate pleasure for ftie sake of higher ideal. 
iTheir early training, by making them familiar with the ex- 
•periences of pain and privation, disciplined them for the fiercest 
patties of life. I have no doubt that a great deal of heroism 
and self-denial of the ancient Hindus was the result of this 
peculiar method of education. 

Another element which contributed largely to the growth of 
heroic qualities in the Indians was their joint-family system^ 
1 am no advocate of this system, which has, most certainly, done 
a great deal of mischief to India. But no one will deny that it 
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is favouratle to the grSwth of some very good and admirable 
qualities of human ^natu^e ; and specially in a society wanting 
ill the spirit ai^l fervour of nationality, it is one of the main 
things which nurture them and preserve them from decay. In 
its day it did a great deal of good to India^ which nothing else 
could have done. Wearing a half -religious and half-political 
aspect, it softened down the friction of life by performing those 
things quietly and peacefully which, in its absence, Eeligion 
or State -would have been c^led upon to perform. Take, for 
instance, the treatment of the poor and the sick. In Europe the 
work is done both by the Government and by the people. There 
are State-hospitals, I?ooi: Laws, and workhouses. There are also 
hospitals supported by voluntary contributions, charity Wgafoisa- 
tions, and orphan schools. In ancient India these things did not 
exist — at any rate, not in any well-organised form. Was it because 
the Hindus did not believe in charity or kindness showm ]j;o the sick 
and suffering ? Decidedly not. To heli) the needy, to feed the 
hungry and clothe the n^ked, to administer comfort and conso- 
lation to the poor and afflicted, was the religion of the Hindus 
which they practised in every- day life. How was it, then, that 
there w’ere no public charities in those days ? The cause of this 
anomaly lies in our joint-family system. To live together under 
one roof and to help each other, was taught to the members of 
every family as a religious and moral duty ; and the consequence 
was, as there were rare cases of men who, in times of extreme 
difficulty or ilkiess, had not some of their own relations to look 
after them, public help on such occasions was seldom wanted. 
Thus, in an, age when there wore no public institutions for the 
relief ofr’suffering and distress, the joint-family system spread 
its shield over sick and sorrowful humanity, by enjoining upon 
men, as a religious' duty, an active and never-ceasing Regard for 
the whole family. And the performance of this duty was a 
moral culture to them, inasmuch as, on every occasion of any 
physical, mental, or^ecuniary trouble, it called into play all those 
feelings of love, pity, generosity, and self-denial, without which 
human society cannot fOxist for a day, and in the increase of 
which lies the true test of civilisation. To help their weak 
brothers, to suffer hardship for the sake of some relation, to^ 
consider it a duty to be loyal and obedient to the head of th^'- 
family, to merge their personal interests in the common interest 
of the family, to look upon the disgrace of any of their family 
members as their own disgrace, and trjr to avert it by all possible 
means— this was the lesson which the joint-family system taught 
to our forefathers, and the ethical beauty of which it will be ill 
for us to lose. Domestic attachment and many other heroic 
qualities are even now very common in those sections of Indian 
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society which have not yet been ver^ much influenced by 
European ideas; but wherever the laj;ter are spreading, the 
former are dwindling away. Into the causes qf the hostility 
of European ideas to our family-system it will oe needless to 
enter here. Suffice it to say that the patriarchal system is 
gradually breaking down, a*nd that the feelings of regard for 
family members are not quite so strong among the English- 
taught youths as in the elder generation. 

Now, there were three elements which kept up in our pre- 
decessors a spirit of heroism, self-sacrifice, and a courageous 
disregard of j)ain and peril ; and it is these elements, or some 
others similar to them, which are wanting in India at the present 
momcgit. True, that in place of anarchy and confusion we have 
law and order ; true, that in place of perpetual feuds we have 
permanent peace. But a little reflection shows that law, order, 
and peace, those activities which we find in Europe, are the 
vtjry things which have contributed to the decline of a martial 
spirit hi our young men. The police %nd the judge now do 
everything for us ; the idea of danger never troubles our minds, 
and the conse([uence is that we lose all presence of mind when 
dangers do suddenly come. It is my belief, that by shutting us 
from the higher grades of military service, the British Govern- 
ment has inflicted a great moral injury upon us. It is time now 
that the people should realise the deep significance of “the 
volunteer movement,” and do their best to make it a success. 
Military drill is one of the best tonics for the «ustenance of 
national onwgy; and I think tho time is not far distant when 
the Indian people will see that no system of law and order in 
our country can atone for its absence. ^ 

Then again, looking at the early training of Indian youths, 

I cannot l^lp thinking that no system of education was ever 
calculated to make them so pleasujro-loving, and so afraid of 
the very sight of pain, as the present one. Their education, at 
home or in Europe, is never a trial to them ; jt does not come to 
them as a. difficulty which they must surmount with all their 
might and main ; it does not call forth the^eelings of self-denial, 
perseverance, and even of positive physical pain. On the con- 
Itary, their scholastic career may be compared to a long vacation 
Extending over many years, during which they enjoy themselves 
as much as they can ; for tho night of busy and independent 
manhood cometh, when no one can enjoy himself. I am fully 
sensible of the softening, humanising influence which this 
mode of training exercises upon young minds, by refining . 
their tastes, by making them feel the comforts and pleasures 
of modem civilisation, and by creating in them new sus- 
ceptibilities. Still, one cannot ignore the fact, that along 
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with rehi^d tastes andrhne susceptibilities, there has come over 
our young men a sort of Epicureanism, a moral effeminacy, 
which, while spurring them on to everything which contributes, 
or is likely to* contribute, to their own pleasure, makes them 
shrink from undertaking any work which involves a moral 
hardship and the 'sacrifice of personal advantages. This 
I consider to be the natural f{;uit of their education; and 
so long as this education is what it is, nothing better can be 
expected from them. In the young generation, heroism, self- 
sacrifice, courage to brave dangers, and the desire to suffer for 
others, even when it is not one’s duty to do so, have passed or 
are fast passing away, like the setting of a sun that shml rise no 
more ; and our educationists will have to recognise^ sooner or 
later, what they have so long ignored — that unless the present 
system of education be made of a more ascetic nature than it is 
now — that unless young men be made to feel that their college- 
days are not holidays to bo passed in gaieties and 'frivolities, 
but the days of trial* when they must learn the virtue of 
self-abnegation and of enduring sufferings and hardidiipB, 
as a preparatory equipment for the fiercer battles of life 
which they will have to fight on their emergence into the 
world — our moral effeminacy will go on increasing, and after 
some time will begin to toll even upon our intellectual pro- 
gress. 

Believe me, gentlemen, that no man ever became a great 
character whq,^d not learn the virtue of self -mortification at an 
early age ; and no nation ever became a great natioji which did 
not contain a large number of men ready to make every sacrifice 
of persq^al comfort and pleasure for the sake of others — ^ready to 
court pain and danger, and face them boldly when they come. 
It was men of this stamp who made India what it was in the 
past ; and it will be men .of the same stamp agaili who will 
raise it to the level of the 'most civilised nations of the earth. 
The earnest endeavours of our reformers ought to be, to preserve 
from wreck the noble qualities of heroism and self-sacrifice, in 
the midst of a fiood of new tastes and ideas, seething and 
surging like the waVes of an angry sea; and to see that 
in pur unbounded, and sometimes onesided, admiration of 
modern civilisation, we do not lose the noblest attributes of 
humanity. 


Bishan Nabayan Dab. 
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We regret to announce^ the death, in August last, at 
Glasgow, of a very promising medical student, Shaik Aiirung 
Shah, of Assam. The following sketches, by Surgeon-General 
J. J. Clarke and Dr. James Christie, will be read with interest 
by those who knew and esteemed him, and wlio mourn his 
early death : 

of the early history of Shaik Aurung Shah I know nothing. 
He came under my notice in 1881, when I was Deputy Surgeon- 
General of the Eastern Frontier District, Bengal, and Sanitary 
Commissioftor, Assam. He was then holding a military appoint- 
ment in the subordinate Medical Department as Hospital Assistant, 
to which class of subordinates he belonged. In the course of i^y 
inspections of the several medical institutions of the Province, 
I found him very efficient in all his professional duties, and 
most trustworthy in thoroughly carrying out the details of his 
professional work. Every executive medical officer reported of 
him most favourably. . His knowledge of medicine and surgery, 
and his keen desire to perfect that knowledge, far exceeded that 
of any other man of his class I had met ; and lys knowledge 
of English,, too, was singularly good, and helped to bring 
him into notice. Soon after the Naga Hill campaign, Assam, 
in 1879-80, during which time he held the important^post of 
Medical Storekeeper with the Field Force, I recommended to the 
Government of India his transference to the civil branch of the 
Medical Department ; and, as soon as the arrangement was 
carried out, I posted him to the medical charge of the civil 
dispensary at Shillong, Assam, the headquarters of the civil and 
military officers of the Province. Here he was brought into 
contact witli the clerks in the Government offices, as well as 
occasionally with civil and military office^. For three years — 
lentil I retired, in January, 1884— he was constantly under my 
observation. 1 never once hoard a single complaint against 
him ; on the contrary, good words of the highest praise came to 
my knowledge of him from many quarters. During this period 
he evinced a great desire to raise himself to a higher profes- 
sional status, and this praiseworthy aim P encouraged. At first 
he was most desirous of becoming a student of the Medical 
Ck>llege, Oalcutta, under the auspices of the Government of 
India, and I officially used, in his favour, all the influence I 
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could bfng to bear •'on the question. But objection after 
objection was raised to^ this procedure, until at length the plan 
was abandoned. *Meanwhil(^ he lost no time in carrying on his 
professional swindles : he read hard, devoted much time to the 
English language, and even commenced the study of Latin. 
Eelinquishing the hope of bettering himself in India, he deter- 
mined to try his luck in EnglandikOr Scotland ; and in due course 
he placed himself in direct communication with the Glasgow 
University. At length he obtained permission to enter Siat 
University as a medical student. Towards the end of 1883 he 
obtained leave, without pay, from the Government of India for 
three years ; and, entirely at his own expense, he sailed for 
England, and entered the Glasgow University as^a ipedical 
student in November, 1883. After hd left India I never saw 
him again, but he was in constant communication with me. The 
one great object he had in view was to raise himself out of his 
professionally subordinate position ; and had he been spared, 
with health, he would, I am sure, have attained in a pre- 
eminent degree the one aspiration of his life. But an over- 
ruling Providence decreed it otherwise j and on August 2nd, 
1886, after a lingering illness, just at the time when the aim of 
his life was almost within his grasp, he 'expired. An Assamese 
by birth and origin, he entered the Government of India 
subordinate medical service as Hospital Assistant ; and of this 
class he was the best specimen I ever met. He was, so far as I 
know, the fi?*st native of India who, as Hospital Assistant, left 
his native land and, on his own responsibility an/l at his own 
expense, attempted to face the ordeal of an English or a Scotch 
Univepfity. He had an intense love for his profession ; and the 
unwavering tenacity with which he clung to the idea of raising 
himself to a higher professional status was most pmarkable ; 
and this was emphasised ;by the earnest energy he threw into 
his work and studies. His mind -^as free, open and but 
little oppressed with race prejudices ; and had it pleased God to 
spare him, I feel assured that he* would have done ^credit to his 
profession, and to th^^ Government under which he served ; and, 
more than this, he would have been a bright example to every 
Hospital Assistant in India. In conclusion, I think it right <*0 
mention that intimation of the death of Aurung Shah was, by 
an early post, sent by me to his cousin, Mahomed Pir Buksh^ at 
Shillong, India ; and it may not be out of place to record, in his 
own words, how truly and sincerely he v^ues and appreciates 
the warm interest shdwn tb Aurung Shah whilst a student at the 
Glasgow University. In his reply to my letter, M. Pir Bnksh writes i 
* ‘ I loved Aurung Shah dearly, and expected much from him ; but it 
pleased God to take him away when he had just completed his 
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studios with glory, and a bright career wrffe before him.i As you 
say, we, must all bow to His will. I caiiijot fii^d words to express 
my heartfelt gratitude to Mrs. Clarke, your very J:iud wife, and 
to your own good self for all that you did for my poor cousin. 
To other friends in England and Scotland my thanks are equally 
due ; and I shall ever roJhem\>Gr with the deepest gratitude that 
in a foreign and distant land my beloved A. Shah did not suffer 
from want of kindness from those around him. If ever a poor, 
bereaved man’s sincere prayc5r8 have any efficacy at all, then 
from the bottom of my heart I pray — Grod bless tliose who 
helped my poor Aurung Shah in his need.” 

J. J. CliARKE, M.D., 
Sur(j&on-QenercUt II.M.'h Forcea» 

IS Vernon Terrace^ Brighton, . 


In the autumn of 188(3 J made the a'ftquaintance of the late 
Mr. Aurung Sliah, who called on mo on his arrival at Glasgow. 
He then informed me that he had come to this country for the 
purpose of pursuing his medical studios, and that he had done 
so entirely at his own expense. He also stated that his means 
were very limited, and would not admit of a longer residence 
than three years. 

The curriculum of study in the Scotch Universities covers 
a period of four years ; so that it was necessary^ in order to 
complete his course within three years, that the cuniculum, in 
liis case, should bo somewhat modiffed. 

Mr. 8hah had previously studied medicine in India|«and he 
had received from the Medical College of Bengal the silver 
medal for Cieneral Proficiency ; and from the Temple School of 
Medicine, Patna, the gold medal ftr General Proficiency in 
1876, the year in which he obtained from the Temple School 
the Diploma for holding Public Employment as a Hospital 
Assistant. In view of these facts, and in consideration of his 
high-class testimonials, the Senate of the .^University agreed to 
shorten his curriculum, and relieve him from the examination in 
cjiemistry. 

These difficulties having been overcome, Mr. Shah set himself 
to work with great diligence and unbounded enthusiasm. He 
was an entire stranger in this country ; and so anxious wa^ he to 
enter on his studies at once, that he only spent a single day in 
London on his way to Glasgow. During the sessions 1883-84 
and 1884-85, Mr. Shah pursued his medical studies in the 
Glasgow University and in the wards of the Western Infirmary 
with ^eat success; and he secured the respect and esteem of 
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all his Piofessors and Clinical teachers. In most of his classes 
he received the certificate of High Commendation, 

Towards the close of the winter session, 1885, his health 
began to decline, though he entered on the work of the sumtner 
session. During the autumn months went to the South of 
England, where he derived some temporary benefit ; but it was 
very evident that the disease wa£ making rapid progress. He 
joined the medical classes for tho session 1885-86; but it soon 
became apparent that ho would not be able to do more than put 
in the necessary number of attendances, so as to get his tickets 
signed. Towards the close of November he was confined to his 
bedroom ; and in the month of December it wj-s deemed 
advisable, on consultation with Professors Gairdnef and 
Gommell, to remove him from his lodgings to a private room in 
the Western Infirmary, where ho remained until his death, on 
2nd August ; the immediate cause of death being pneumothorax, 
as a result of tuberculty: disease of the right lung. 

Mr. Shah had successfully passed his First, Second, and 
Third .Professional Examinations, the Fourth and last only 
remaining. Had ho been well, he would have received his 
degrees of M.B., C.M., a few days before his death. By special 
permission of the Examining Board, and at his own urgent 
request, his Professional Examination was conducted while he 
himself was a patient in bed, and evidently in a dying state. ' 

Professor Gairdner, in writing to one of his friends in Assam, 
says: ^*You may say to every one who knew him in your 
country that Aurung Shah was a most meritorious and an 
unusually zealous student of medicine; and that even after I 
knew fie was very infirm in health, I was amazed at his per- 
sistency in wishing to complete his examinations. But after 
every effort to give effect tp this, by special arrangement in his 
case, it was found that ph;^sical weakness interfered so much as 
to make it necessary to tell him that, from this cause, he could 
not possibly succeed, and that to go on was to do great injustice 
to himself. Nothing short of this, I believe, would have induced 
him to resign himself to what was a manifest necessity.” 

Mr. Bhah was a student of distinguished 'merit, thoroughly 
devoted to his professional work, whose sole earthly aim was w 
occupy, on the ground of merit, a high professional position. 
The great joy of his life was the friendship and kindly interest 
of his superior officers, Burgeon-General Qlarke and Colonel 
Clarke ; and also. the kindness of his Professors and small circle 
of friends. He had often doubts about his recovery ;* but, even 
a fortnight before his death, he was making arrangements for 
sailing for India. 

James Cheistie, M.D. 


Glasgow, 
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EEPOET ON THE ADMINISTEATION OF 


TEAVANCOEE FOE THE TEAE - 


Af.E. 1060. 


A.V, 1884-5. 


In the above Eeport, the Dewan, Mr. Vembaukum 
Kaiiiieu"ar, C.S.T., gives an account of the fifth year of his 
administration. The judicial reforms introduced by him are 
beginning to yield good results ; but the improvement of the 
courts must necessarily be the work of time. Two munsiflfs 
were removed for miscionduct after due investigation by a 
judge of tRe High Court ; but all those wlio are now holding 
that office are stated to be a most ellTcient l)ody of officers. 
Among the Zillah judges, no less than three are named as 
having attracted the attention of the High Court by the 
perfunctory character of their work. Some progress lias been 
made with the new Revenue Survey and Settlement ; but the 
work seems likely to be a longer affair than was originally 
expected, owing to the exceptionally small area of holdings 
in Travancore, the irregularity of field boiindayes, and the 
difficulty in finding qualified surveyors. The reorganisation 
of the Salt *Department has also not as yet led to all the 
results anticipated. The season was unfavourable ^o the 
manufacture of salt, and the quantity made and sold was 
consequentjy less than in the preceding year. The depressed 
state of the coffee industry has bfcen referred to in former 
years. Many estates have now been abandoued, and what 
little capital is left in the hands of the few remaining planters 
is being devoted to tea and cinchona. The finances of the 
State are in a most flourishing condition. The new tax on 
stamps . has yielded upwards of two lakhs, and the total 
revenue of the year amounted to Es. 60,78,705 (being the 
largest on record), against an expenditure of Es. 64,90,960 ; 
leaving, with previous accumulations, the large sum of 
Es. 56,46,434 to be carried to next year’s credit. 

An unusually large sum was spent on the restoration and 
extension of the old system of hydraulic works in South 
Travancore. One of the most important of these was the 
Pudmanabhaparom Puthenaur, regarding which the acting 
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Chief lingineer writes : " Wlien the monsoon set in, the 
value of this restored" chaniiel was patent to all, tanks all 
along being filled with a rapidity heretofore unknown, and 
cultivation carried on with a sense of security that must 
have been a pleasant surprise to “the owners of land.” The 
head works for the Puthenaur and Pandian Canal were also 
completed during the' year ; and one of the last public acts of 
the late Maharajah was the formal opening of this great work 
in the presence of a large concourse of official's and spectators. 

The measures adopted for diffusing education among the 
masses are already producing some efect, there lyiving been 
an accession of 115 schools under the new grant-in-aid rules. 

The great political event of the year was, of course, the 
death of the late Maharajah Kama Varma, on the 4th August, 
1885. The Resident, in announcing his death, observed that 
“ his entire ambition and energies were devoted with a single 
eye to the welfare of his country.” His nephew, Kama 
Varma, who succeeded him at the comparatively early age of 
twenty-seven, publicly announced, at his installation, his 
intention of following in the footsteps of his enlightened 
uncle, and issued on that day '"Neets,” or royal warrants, 
remitting old arrears of assessment to the extent of three 
and a half lakhs of rupees, authorising an annual grant of 
Ks. 1,500 foY the repair and construction of wells in localities 
where water is scarce, and directing attention to be paid to 
the timely repair of religious institutions. 

R. M. Macdonald. 


FACTS RELATING TO WOMEN’S WORK 
IN THE WEST. 


The London School of Medicine for Women, Henrietta 
Street, Brunswick Square, W.C.> has lately been enlarged, ^4n 
order to adapt the accommodation to present requirements. 
The entry of new Students last year was 12. This session over 
20 have been admitted, bringing the total number to 66. 
Several of the Students are preparing for medical practice in 
India, including Miss Florence Sorby, to whom the Indian 
Medical Scholarship was awarded in 1883. Ample arrange- 
ments have been made for the increased number of Students. 
A new building has been erected to serve as a Lecture-room, 
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and as a working laboratory for Physiology. The anatomical, 
pathological, biological, and pharmaceutical Museums |iave been 
placed in a large room, formerly used for J^jectures. A good 
Library has been formed, consisting of current medical literature 
and the text-books of the day. The Students are jirovided with 
comfortable sitting-rooms, jind provision has been made for 
healthful recreation by a lawn^eniiis ground, which, in the 
tree-shaded garden, can be»u86d in all seasons. A Student 
desirous of entering the School is recommended carefully to con- 
sider : whether her home circmmstances and pecuniary resources 
will allow her fo spend at least five years in study, and whether 
her health will be likely to stand the strain of severe and pro- 
longed work. Students are in>t admitted unle.^K they have had a 
- goodi general education. The Entrance Scholarship for this year, 
value £.‘10, lias l^eeu awarded to Miss Minnie C. Magdshon, of 
Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

Mrs. 1^'jiwcett gave an interesting and useful address, on 
Octol)or 13tli, at the opening of the session of Bedford College 
(for hi dies). The Stauflard of the folloVing day thus concludes 
an article upon the lecture : *'Mrs. Fawcett believes in tlirowing 
open the professions to women. But she is careful at the same 
time to show that hcjr advocacy of higher education for women 
does not depend on thnt contingency, and that she rocominends 
it for its own sake, without a view to any ulterior advantages. 
Even for those members of the sex who do he(;omo wives and 
mothers, culture, as wo have already pointed out, is not wasted. 
It may he that their husbands will like them att the better for 
it ; and tlie^ir children are certain to profit by it. The mother’s 
influence in the family is generally greater than the father’s, 
and she has more to do with 4he formation of mind and 
character. Even on this ground alone, * we foci bound to 
'sympathijio with those who think that educated w'oinen, no less 
tihan amiable or gi*accful ones, ari essential to tlie welfare of 
mankind.” 

Teaching by correspon donee has been carried on with success 
for many years. Several Associations for this purpose are now in 
existence, conducted by experienced ladyjieachers, and have done 
good work among the student women of the kingdom. * ‘ Thus the 
JPost Office forms a channel of mental irrigation, sustaining ai;id 
enriching the minds of lonely students.” 

Among the new industries which Art Training has opened 
up, are the beautiful decorative pottery, porcelain, and glass now 
being so largely produced, on which hundreds of women are 
employed. At a recent meeting of one of the principal Female 
Schools of Art, it was suggested that women were specially suited 
for the delicate work of medal an^ gem engraving, which has 
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been little practised in late years. Certainly tbe^ etching on 
glass, ana the exquisite cameo glass produced by the art 
students at Stourbi^dge/ would lead us to imagine that there was 
no sort of engr*kving or cutting which could not be successfully 
attempted by women. 

Ninety ladies are studying this y^ar in the Women’s College, 
Manchester. One has already graduated in honours. Eight are 
studying for the Victoria University degrees. 

In the last session of the Mason Science College, Birmingham, 
360 Students attended the College classes, of which 131 wore 
women. 

At the recent Entrance Examination of the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, nine out of the^sevepteen 
open Scholarshij)8 and Exhibitions awarded were gained by 
women Students. A hostel for these Students has been 
established in connection with the College. 

Miss Chreiman has begun a course of h 3 ^gienic anCl remedial 
physical practices for j^ocing girls afllicted with special weakness 
or want of symmetry' in form. 

In Ilolland ladies are gradually taking up the occupation of 
pharmaceutical assistants. At the last State examination, nine- 
teen out of thirty-one female candidates, and only eight out of 
twenty-four male candidates, were successful. 

Four ladies have re{;ently been appointed notaries public in 
New York. One-seventh of the county superintendents of schools 
in Kansas are^ women. 

Mrs. Leland Stamford has purchased a piece ,of land in 
Washington Avenue, Albany, N.Y., on which she will erect a 
hospital^for old men and women, as a memorial of her parents. 

The three Misses Drexell, daugliters of the well-known 
American banker, maintain out of their vast wealth a great 
place of education in Pennsylvania. They have been brought 
up to understand business and the control of property. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie is the editor and manager of the New York 
Illustrated Weekly, and the proprietor of ten other periodicals, and 
the whole work in connection with their production is carried on 
under one roof. * 

The fact that women are needed where human interests are^* 
involved is more and more recognised. Two women and two* 
men have just been selected as delegates to the conference of the 
National Prison Association of the United States to be held in 
November next. 

The rewards of the Boyal Humane Society have been bestowed 
upon Elizabeth Toon, aged 10, and upon Jane Lindley, aged^ 
15, for saving life from drowning. 
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THE VICTOEIA CASTE HOSPITAL, MADRAS. 


The foundation stone of flie permanent building*for the 
Victoria Hospital for Caste and Gosha Women, at Madras, 
was laid by Her Excellency Lady Grant Duff, on September 
18th, in the Clicpauk Palace grounds, Madras. 

His Highness the R\jali of Venkatagiri read an address, 
in whjch ike referred to the cordial interest taken by Lady 
Grant Duff in the founding of the institution, wliich l)ut for 
her philanthropic exertions would not liave been established ; 
and also to the valuable aid that she had rendered to the 
cause of female education in Ma<lras. He expressed his 
pleasure that “the able and excellenf speeches which had 
been delivered by Her Excellency on many public occasions 
had been collected for publication;’* and concluded by saying 
that it was most appropriate that, on leaving Madras, she 
should lay the foundation stone of a Hospital which so 
largely owed to her its origin and its success. 

The foundation stone was then laid ; Sanskrit and Tclugu 
verses, composed in honour of the occasion, were Recited ; and 
Her Excellency Lady Grant Duff spoke as follows : 

Your Excellency, Rajah of Veiikatagiri, Ladies and Geiitlf.- 
men, — I come* before you to-day with very .mingled fe^ngs — 
feelings in which I hardly know whether pleasure or pain 
most predoni mates : pleasure that the permanent habitation 
for an institution in which I have t4ken so deep an interest 
is begun, or pain that I shall never sec it completed, and that 
I am going far away from those for whom I have felt so warm 
an affection^ and from whom I have received so much kind- 
ness. My first duty — and it is a very ^)lea8ant one — is to 
thank the Rajah of Venkatagiri for all the kind things he has 
said. 1 can assure him that if at first I took interest in native 
ladies from a sense of duty, it very soon became a labour of 
love. I formed a strong attachment for many of them ; I found 
them most winning and attractive ; and I hope, in some cases,. 
I have made life-long friendships. I must also express, what we 
all feel, 1 am sure, a strong sense of the great munificence which 
has enabled us to assemble here to-day to lay the first stone 
of the Victoria Caste Hospital. The benefits the donor confers 

44 * 
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will be ffclt far and wide — how far I did not realise till yester- 
day, when I visited the Hospital, and found among the patients 
a very intelligent lady, the wife of the Tahsildar of Masuli- 
patam. No right-minded person can, I imagine, live in any 
place, even for a short time, witlJout desiring to make that 
place b^ter than lie found it. Madras bears testimony to the 
existence of this feeling in a most vigorous and fruitful form. 
There are many instances, but of tliose which occur to me most 
readily are the Military Female Orphan Asylum, the Napier 
Park, Lady Napier’s School, Lady Hobart’s School, and part of 
the Buckingham Canal, which all attest how anxious their 
founders were to leave traces of permanent benefit behind 
them. I cannot, like them, claim to have started an original 
design. Many years ago, before that terrible calamity which, 
from 187() to 1878, devastated the Madras Presidency, and 
brought death and soruows to many homes, the idea of a Caste 
and Gosha Hospital was started by some benevolent persons 
here — among them, I believe, Mrs. Firth, whose w^ork among 
native Itidies has been untiring and strenuous. Some money 
was contributed; but the exigencies of the famine were so 
serious that all other considerations had to be foregone, and 
the sum subscribed was utilised for the survivors among its 
victims. Some painful stories of suffering and death I heard 
when I first' turned ray attention to the subject; some en- 
quiries I made among native gentlemen elicited warm 
sympathy and interest ; one and another came forward with 
most lineral subscriptions. The Honourable Mir Humayun 
Jah lent us a house, in which the Hospital has been success- 
fully conducted for more, than six months ; and to-day the 
great beneficence of the liajah of Venkatagiri enables me to 
lay the first stone of the permanent building, with the hope 
that the second, or at least the third, year of its existence may 
see it completed — a. lasting centre of good to the sick and 
suffering, and a lasting monument to the generosity and 
eharity of him who enabled it to be rented. I am leaving 
India now. My stay here is a question, not of days, but of 
hours. I shall soon have seen the last of that gorgeous and 
picturesque panorama of oriental life which has impressed the 
Western mind with wonder and admiration since the days when 
Alexander left his name to the wide stream and long grasses of 
the Punjab, two thousand two hundred years ago. Alexander is 
gone, followed by one and another conqueror whose ruld Held 
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within it the same seed of decay. We, as we look round us 
and read the history of the past; must perftrc^ ask, What is 
to preserve us and our civilisation from the same decadence 
and the same oblivion ? What is the germ of destruction that 
must be blighted and trodden down, what the seed of Vitality 
that must be cherished ? 'Wie latter is not learning. The 
wisdom of the Egyptians reared indestructible monuments, 
but could not save the dynasty of Raineses, or the faith of him 
who sleeps in Philaj. Not coiupiests. What remains of Baber, 
but a r.oin and a memoir ? What is left of Huniayun save a 
tomb ? Tliij noblest art, the finest literature the world ever 
saw, ])rcserved themselves, but not tlie people who produced 
them. Wliat must we do to be saved ? You will say I am 
irrelevant and wandering far from the subject of the day. Yet, 
when 1 loRk round and see such union among persons who, 
diflering in faith, in race, in education •can yet meet for one 
common olyect, and that an unselfisli and generous one, am I 
wrong to remind you of the great forces which keej) them 
togetJier ? Those forces are Love and Duty, the noblest forces 
of religion, the highest of civilisation. Nowhere are they 
more required in full potency. Great poverty; a teeming 
population; a young educated class, imj>atient of restraint, and 
eager for change, on the one hand ; an oldcjr and more con- 
servative class wisely dreading it, on the other — such difhcul- 
ties can only be met by each individual cultivating in himself 
the sincere and disinterested love of liis kind. You, j^lio are 
about to build this Hospital, are showing ii noble exam[)le to 
your countrymen and countrywomen in spending money, not 
in luxury and prodigality, but in reljeving paiiijii comforting 
distress, in restoring liealth ; and J congratulate you on hav- 
ing, as you will have, a great share of the greatest of all 
pleasures — ihpit of doing good to otliers. It is not within my 
capacity, nor in my province, to give advite ; but may 1 repeat,, 
alike to the Englishman, the Hindoo, and the Muhammadan, 
tfiat truth — which is, perhaps, clearer to the apprehension of a 
woman than to that of men — that the problems of the day can 
only be faced successfully by a spirit of sympathy and love ? 
Co-operation, not competition, should be the^priuaiple of life — 
the only principle which can save the civilisation of to-day 
from sharing the fate of the dead past. ' 1 have to thank all 
here for much kindness. My English friends I may reason- 
ably hope to see again, but to most of my native friends my 
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farewellf I fear, must^ be for ever. The dearest wish of my 
life here has beem to be of some service to them ; that I have 
done so little,* its deepest regret. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered to Her Ladyship, 
and th^ flaying of “ God Save the Queen in Sanskrit by 
the Gayan Samaj terminated thp proceedings. 


THE ALIGAEH COLLEGE LIBEAEY. 


At the Mahoinedan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, a 
Joint Meeting of the members of the Committee qf Directors 
of Public Instruction in various language^ and secular learning, 
of the College Fund and of the Managing Committee, was held 
August 23rcl, at the Institute Hall. Its purpose was that of 
thanking Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria, and other 
English friends of the College, for a present of books to the 
College Library. Many distinguished visitors and the staff 
of the College were also present, as well as a large number of 
the Students. 

Mr. Cadall having been requested to preside, the Principal, 
Mr. Theodore Beck, explained the object of the meeting as 
follows : 

Gefldomon, — The meeting of to-day is of a nature unprece- 
dented in the annals of our College. We have met to thank 
people who have never been to India, or seen this « College, for 
a gift of books to the Ccnlege Library. And chief of all, we 
have met to thank our Queen-Empress for her condescension 
and kindness in making us a present of two books written by 
herseJf and signed with her own hand. The gentleman who 
collected subscriptions for the books is my uncle, Mr. William 
Beck, who takes a very warm interest in the progress of the 
Mahomedaii College. Besides books which have been bought 
for the College, there are others which have been presented by 
the authors. 1 hope that these books, besides affording a great 
deal of interesting reading for the students, will convince the 
Mahomedans that they have in England many friends. It is a 
cause for the greatest satisfaction to find that between England 
and India are growing up ties of affection, and nothing can 
strengthen these bonds more than the feelings of kindness 
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Trhich prompt a gift like this and of gratitude with which it is 
’received. * 

Of still greater signification ift the esteemed^present of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. It is, I am sure, a source 
of pride and congratulation to the Mahomedan community that 
Her Majesty has been pleased to show this favour to their 
young and rising institution^ Wo have recently had ample 
proof of the feelings of afiection with which Her Majesty 
regards her Indian subjects. We have read in the newspapers 
of the great kindness she showed to the workmen who went 
over for the Indian and Colonial Exhibition now being held in 
London. They were obs«*ure people who had braved the journey 
to Englaiad and sat down patiently to ply tlieir trade. Their 
lives had probably had little occur in them that was remarkable : 
the circle of their acquaintance was a humble one. But the 
Queen looked with affection on these poor distant subjects of 
hors. Sh6 stopped to admire their work ; she invited them to 
visit her at her beautiful palace in Windsor. In reading such 
accounts, in seeing how natural was the flow of affection shown 
by lier for Indian subjects, wo must all feel that the Queen is a 
true Queen for the J^eople of India as well as for the J)eople of 
England. 

On the other hand, it is gratifying to think that the people of 
India are not wanting on their side in deep sentiments of per- 
sonal loyalty towards Her Majesty. Nothing of a political 
nature in India has struck me more than the stiength of this 
feeling. WJhatever grievances the people may complain of, they 
feel towards the person of Her Majesty a loyalty that is not 
surpassed by that of her English subjects. It would, tbelieve, 
contribute largely to the satisfaction of the people of India to 
have a member of the Boyal Family settled in India in a man- 
ner suited to his dignity and state, receiving people of rank and 
taking the leading part in public ceremonials. The people of 
India are very imaginative, and a mechanical organised system of 
Government does not satisfy the requirements of their imagina- 
tion. It is* too cold and lifeless. It would not please the more 
practical English public, however perfeA the organisation — 
however great the economy. The English public take a pride 
tod pleasure in the Koyal Family. Wherever the Queen or 
the Prince of Wales go in England, they are received by the 
whole people with the greatest enthusiasm. Such, too, would 
be the case here. And the ceremonies and refinements of 
an Indian Court, conducted by a Boyal Prince, and attended by 
distinguished Indians and distinguished Englishmen alike, 
would supply the imagination of. all people in India with an 
•element which we lack. The closer the bonds that exist between 
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Her Majrfity and the people of India, the better for India. And 
Her Majesty, by her unexpected and gracious gift, has done much 
to cheer and encourage her unfortunate Mahoniedan subjects. 

The College, which Her Majesty’ has been pleased to 
patronise, differs from almost all other Colleges in India, 
inasmuch as it is the spontaneous outgrowth of *the efforts of the 
people, and has not been given* them by Government. This 
College, hence, has special objects in view, not only educational, 
but social and political, which distinguish it from colleges that 
have no object bej^ond education. One of the political aims of 
this College is to bring about a good understanding between the 
English and Mahomedan peoples. The change produced in the 
minds of Mahomedans who are induced to take up EiSglish 
education can. hardly be realised by those who have not had 
personal experience of it. To begin with, they look on the 
English as utter strangers, queer people who are not, influenced 
by the ordinar}^ motives pf humanity. The possibility of real inti- 
macy between Englishmen and Mahomedans has never occurred 
to them. But residence in this College is enough to prove that 
the warnjest intimacy and the strongest feelings of respect and 
affection are not only possible, but ai e the natural outcome of 
free intercourse between the races. It is this good feeling which 
it is the object of this College to cultivate. If good feeling can 
be established, the most serious political difficulties will dis- 
appear. We therefore view with the severest disapproval those 
people, whatever their nationality, who, by their actions or their 
writings, inflame ft^elings of ill-will between the English and 
the people of India* And we hope that the students of this 
College,^Vho more than any others owe their education to the 
efforts of their own people, will be distinguished in after-life by 
their manly sense and hearty good feeling. They will’ not forget 
that, while the College w^ young and struggling, Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen remembered them in her far-off 
’home, and Sf^nt them a token of her good wishes. In what way 
can we best show our gratitude to Her Majesty for her gracious 
gift ? 1 think w« can do so in no way mor& acceptable to her 

generous heart than by trying to improve the condition of a 
large section of her subjects. It is the hope of the founders o{ 
this College, that asjt growls it may raise the Indian Mahomedans 
from their sunken state, and cause the sun of prosperity to 
shine on them once more. If we succeed in so doing, we shall, 
I think, have made the most fitting return possible for Her 
Majesty’s kindness. For, if our dreams are not visionaiy, we 
trust that in the future the Mahomedans of India will, by their 
learning and their civilisation, be a special source of pride aud 
affection to the wearer of the English Crown. 
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Mr. Justice Malimoud, as one of the Directors of the 
Mahomedan A.O. College, thehi propost'd an eloquent 
speech the first Kesolution : “ That an address be presented 
to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress on behalf of the founders, 
supporters, and well-wishers of the College, to give expi-ession 
to their feelings of loyalty,* devotion, and gratitude for the 
great mark of condescending favour and encouragement 
which Her Majesty has been pleased to signify by her 
gracious gift of books to the College Library/* Alluding 
to the importance of such acts in making tlie personality 
of the Swereign felt by the people of India, he continued : 
“The distance between Windsor Castle and the small town 
of Aligarh may well give to llie proceedings of to-day a 
significance almost romantic and ])oeticiil, — significance 
which, appealing to the hnniaii heart mid imagination, ranks 
higher in the minds of an Oriental pedplc than circuinaiances 
of a purely political import. This institution is fast making 
the language of England familiar to those wlio receive 
education here; and tliese books, wlien they find an honoured 
place in the College Lihraiy, will contribut>e to ac(|uaiiiting 
them with some incidents of tlie life of their Queen-Empress, 
whose long and pro?fperous reign has been signalised no less 
by persona] acts of charity, goodwill, and henefifence towards 
lier siibjec^, than by great political achievements, and the 
commercial success of the whole Lritish Ernjnre.’* In re- 
peating the Resolution, Mr. Justice Malimoud sai4 it was 
not in need of being seconded, and it was carried by 
acclamation, with three cheers given for Her Majesty the 
Queen. % 

Mr. Mahomed LaAqiie, B.A. (Cantab.), proposed tlie second 
Eesolution: “That a vote of thanks to Mr. William Beck and 
his friends be passed, and that a letter he sent to Mr. William 
Beck, expressing gratitude for the book^” He spoke of the 
increasing interest in India among English people, of which the 
^ift of books to the College was one proof. He had been 
struck while in England with two characteristics in the 
English nation : first, a scrupulous adherence to principle ; 
and secondly, their habit of acting on the belief that “ the 
noblest aim of life, for an individual or a nation, is to try 
to make the lot of others happy.” In referring to Mr. 
William Beck, as a member of the Society of Friends, he 
pointed out that that community had been especially dis- 
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tinguishrfJ by these two virtues ; and it was his firm 
conviction that the English people owed their rise and 
;success to thtf observance of such principleeK 

The Resolution was seconded by Khwaja Sayyid Hosain, 
B.A., who spoke on the value and importance of English 
•education for India. , 

Mr, Ahmed Hosain Khan, B.A., supported the Resolution. 
He said that the College would always be justly proud of 
possessing the gift of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress of India in its Library. 

Mozaniud Ullah Khan Sahib, Raees of Bhikcmpur, also 
made a brief speech, and expressed the gratitude felt towards 
Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., for his untiring zeal in 
the cause of Mahomedan education. 

The Chairman (Mr. Cadell) said that this expressioh of 
royal sympathy and , encouragement would, he was sure, 
move all connected with the College to fresh efforts to extend 
the reputation and usefulness of the institution; and he 
complimented the promoters of the College on their readiness 
to help themselves and theh determination to succeed, which 
would partly account for the sympathetic interest felt for 
this undertaking in England. 

Mr. Cox proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and 
the meeting oiosed. 


THE VIENNA ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

The Seventh Internatfonal Congress of Orientalists met 
at Vienna, September 27th-October 2nd. The Austrian 
authorities gave to the Congress a very cordial reception, 
and the opening meeting was presided over by the "^Archduke 
Rainer, brother to fhe Emperor. The Sections were as 
follows : 1. Semitic (with two subdivisions) ; II. Aryan ) 
III. African; IV. Section of Central and Further Asia; 
V. Malayo-Polynesian. In the Aryan Section, under the 
Presidency of Professors Von Roth and Weber, the proceedings 
began with a motion on the necessity of instUuting systematic 
research into the languages of India. The proposal, which 
was introduced by Mr. G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and supported 
by Dr. Hbrnle, of Calcutta, was warmly received, and it is 
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hoped that the Government of India will take it up. It was 
also resolved at the Congress, at the .instance or Professor 
Biihler, of Vienna, and Profesfior \Vebei* of^ Berlin, that a 
memorial should be presented to the Indian Government, 
urging the importance of a systematic survey of modern 
Indian languages. Another point dwelt on was the revival 
of the post of Epigraphist to the Government, for the pur- 
pose of securing a record of the numerous inscriptions which 
are to be found on all sides in India. Several interesting 
papers were read on Indian subjects, — as, by Professor 
liarnkrishna Bhandarkar, of Poona, giving a sketch of the 
results oihis search for Sanskrit MSS. in Western India; by 
Mr.* Grierson, on Hindi Poetry; by Mr. C. G. Leland, on 
the Origin of the Gipsies ; and by Dr. A. Stein, on Afghan 
Geography. Announcements were made of important works 
in progT’ftss, including Dr. Biihler’s English translation of 
Mmm, and the first sheets of Prftfessor Sir M. Monier- 
Williama’s revised Sanskrit Dictionary. In the other Sec- 
tions many learned papers occupied the members, and great 
interest was excited by that of Miss Amelia Edwards re- 
specting the dispersion of Egyptian monuments. Mr. R. U. 
Oust gave a paper, in the united Sections IV. and V., on the 
languages of Oceania, which had been translated into German, 
and was read by Dr. Rost. The closing meetirm took place on 
October 2nd, and was also under the presidency of the Archduke. 
The kindness and hospitality of the Local Committee made the 
week of the Congress very agreeable ; and the recQptioiis by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, by the Mayor in the 
Bathhau^ which is one of the finest municipal buildings in 
Europe, were very splendid. Tliej Archduke also entertained 
the guests in a very genial manner. It has been decided to 
hold the next meeting after two years only, instead of three. 


THE CHINESE TRAVELLER, FAH HIAN. 

^ 

<< It was the object I had in view that induced me to hazard 
my life in countries where there was no certaiiity of its preser- 
vation. This body hath been preserved by the sentiments which 
animated it.** Such were the words of Fah Hian at the close 
oi fifteen years *of travel, during which thirty kingdoms had 
been traversed. The object which incited him to undertake an 
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arduous pjjprimage was* the revision of the Buddhist Scriptures, 
as used in China, wjiioh i* wer§ on the point of being lost, and 
were already disfigured with lacutif©.” Their decadence had 
attracted the notice of the King of China, who, in 400 a.d., sent an 
embassy to Thibet for the purpose of obtaining religious know- 
ledge. This measure did not satisfy the pious monk, who, in 
the quiet monastery in Tchangau,*had become proficient in the 
sacred languages of Sanskrit and Pali, and had also studied to 
some purpose the history of his country. He perceived that 
the real cause of the decay which alarmed him was the cessation 
of the intercourse between India and China. Central Asia had 
for 150 years been closed to the embassies of either nation by 
the rising power of the Nophalites, or White Huns. B>roni 
B.O. T 50 to A.i). 250 there had been continual intercourse, ])artly 
political, partly religious, which, after the conversion to Buddhism 
of the great Mingti of the Hun dynasty, a.jd. 56, and^its adop- 
tion by proclamation as a national religion, united the two 
countries in mutual frieSdship. From a.d. 250 to the days of 
Fah Hian, the religion of Ihiddha received no quickening impulse 
from India, the land of its birth. Fah Hian then determined 
to refresh the stream of knowledge from no minor channels, 
but from the fountain-head of saci'od teaching. Though the 
Nephalites, under their king 8helun, were at this juncture 
waging a fierce war with the Hiung-noun, Fah Hian proposed 
to venture by the long-closed route through Central Asia, 
trusting rather to the protection of his religious garb than to 
that of royal escort or official embassy. So he and a^few chosen 
friends started a.d. 400. Detention, due to the W’ars betw(3en 
petty Stift-es through which their course lay, was their first 
experience. Then came the trackless and fiery desert, where 
the only landmarks were the skeletons of unfortunate wanderers, 
and where the wind was as tlib scorching blasts of Death. Thence 
they reached the sterile country near Lake Lob, which, with 
the inhospitable region beyond it, proved a kind of borderland 
where the customs of China were blended with those of out- 
lying countries. ^ 

From this point the travels of Fah Hian read almost like a 
fairy tale, to which the constant mention of gold and silver and 
precious things lends an Oriental splendour. He tells of dragons 
that spat fire or exhaled noxious vapours ; of rain-giving dragons 
who needed to be propitiated. Traditions of miraculous deeds 
lend additional marvel to the narrative, which is interwoven . 
with such vivid descriptions of the dangers and di£Q.culties of 
the route, that were these latter not verified by modern travellers ^ 
they might bo regarded as fabulous or imaginary. It is evident, 
however, that the zealous and pious monk considered everything 
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iu its religious aspect. The magnificence and lavish display o£ 
precious metals upon oljjVcts of Buddhistic reverence added 
importance to the religious rites. • The*conver8ion of dragons to 
the true faith ” proved to him the existence ot these monsters. 
To visit sites consecrated by miraculous deeds ; to examine the 
scenes of sacred legends ; C) worship at the shrines which en- 
closed saintly rtdics, — it was for these objepts, together with the 
priqiary one of restoring to its pristine purity and fulness the 
Buddhistic doctrine, that he endured all the difficulties and 
dangers which ho d( scribes. He abstains from giving any 
extraneous information ; yet his book is one of great interest, 
for it contains many I’etttils precious to those avIio strive to 
restore oH- world history, and they serve to fill iu many inter- 
stices in that vast mosaic. Mucli of this kind of interest centres 
round Yiithiaii or Kpton, which our traveller reacihed after leaving 
the stony wastes heyorid^ Lake Lob. Here at Koten — thoifgh, 
accordirig^o Fall Ilian, it is a liuddliist quarter — wero remnants 
of the star- worshippers of ancient tim^; and it is possible that 
the stone eretitions A\hich ho describes as standing before eacli 
house had had an earlier origin than that which the Buddhist torni 
A’lupa suggests. Indeed, the tmtire disap [learance of Buddhism and 
its remains from this neighbourhood — the modt^rn Turkestan — 
favours the idea that that religion, desjuto its flourishiug condition 
in Fah Hian’s time, never took a firm hold on the country. The 
Mohammedan invasion must otherwise have been here more 
sweeping in its iconoedasm than it was in the ciJikintries further 
west. Notjiiiig remains, save the rich gold mines of Kiriu and 
the many gardens which perhaps wero the sites of iho fourtocn 
Sangharanim of Koten, to identify it with the city iiJiere tho 
pilgrims witnessed a sumptuous and im})Osing religious function, 
lasting with unfailing pomp and msgaificenco for fourteen days. 
Passing still through* Buddhist ^qpuntrios, and, according to 
recent identification, vid Yarkand to Sirakol, Fah Hiaii and his 
companions now first behold relics of the groat Gautama 
(Buddha). The use of the sacrod prayer wheel which attracted 
their notice, and the mention of tho groat quinquennial assembly, 
proves that the influence of Asoka, the gAat King of Magadha, 
#vho established these religious conclaves, had penetrated even 
Ho that remote region. On the southern side of the Panair 
steppes the country is even to this day thickly strewn with 
Buddhistic remains, though the religion of the Crescent prevails. 
Here Fah Hian beheld a gigantic statue, over 80 feet high, 
representing a future Buddha. This extraordinary work of art 
was we are assured, celestial in design ; for the artist ascended 
thrice to heaven, ‘there to contemplate the original. It is prob- 
able that the prophetic statue, being of wood, was destroyed by 
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Time or bp one of the illuminations with which at festivals it 
was refulgent. A rciok-cut on a small scale, of a Buddha 

still exists in the exact neighbourhood of Darel where the 
miraculous one stood. The origin of the latter was coeval with 
the introduction of Buddhism into tlys region. 

Between the pilgrim and the land of promise there now 
intervened precipices 800 feet hi^h and the river Indus, to 
which the only approach was through an opening perforated in 
the rocks by the ancients, consisting of seven hundred steps. 
Ladders and ropes, or twig bridges such as Fah Hian describes, 
are still the only means of crossing t^e river. Safely landed on 
the further side of the Indus, in the country of Udgana, the 
pilgrims came on the first of those sacred marks w£ich, from 
this northern point even to Ceylon, are regarded as the footprints 
of Buddha. How they vary in si^e according to the faith of 
the beholder is a mystery, unless for faith we read imjigination. 
The next kingdom, that of Swat, was the scene of an exquisite 
myth, versified by Lord Lytton, in which Buddha is tempted by 
Indra in the double form of a hawk and a dove. Gaudhara, a 
country of similar mementos and legends, has been identified 
with the modern Yuzufai, a country rich in Buddhistic remains, 
but hitherto unexplored in, consequence of the fanatical disposi- 
tion of its inhabitants. A little further south we are on classic 
ground; for \rhen the pilgrim mentions Taxila, the glories of 
Alexander and the royal Porus are recalled. The name signifies, 
according to I^h Hian, ‘‘The Severed Head,’^ for here Buddha 
gave his head as alms, and further to the east he ga^ee his body 
to a tiger. This seemingly inexplicable legend is also rendered 
thus : ‘fBuddha here gave his liead to a starving tiger — his 
body to its seven cubs.” Taksha-Sira does mean The Severed 
Head,” but it is a corrupted form of the name Taksha^Siltty pre- 
served in the Greek Taxila i‘nd in a cojjperplate grant found on 
this spot. Tahha-Sila means rook-cut^ a name that suits well the 
rock-cut city of Shah-dhin, the acknowleged site of Taxila. 
Surely here ‘^the legend was made for the name, not ''the name 
for the legend,” thougji the stupas and later buildings of Babar 
Xhana and Mangala enshrine the names' of the “Tiger^s house” 
and the “ Severed head.” To Peshawur the Chinese went with'; 
eager steps, for here was the alms-bowl of Buddha, which all 
the might of a Yuechi, or IndOoScythian king, could not remove, 
and the king was forced to build ovef it a glorious stupa; which, 
however, was surpassed in glory by that built by the greatest of 
Yuechi monarchs, Kanishka. The bowl, a common earthen one, 
had a miraculous power : “ Poor people come,' and with a few 
flowers fill it; while the rich are unable to fill it with ten 
thousand measures.” Travelling to the west, Fah Hian beheld 
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what must have compensated him for dll his trials-^ a sight 
which various authorities iudependentlj afB^rm that tney saw, 
and which must have consequently oeen due to sosie ingeniously- 
constructed optical delusion. ' 

“To the south of the town” (Beghram, near Jellabad) “ia 
a stone building, backed by* a mountain, and facing south-west. 
It was here that Buddha left kis shadow. When you contem- 
plate it at the distance of ten paces, it is as if you saw the 
veritable person of Buddha himself, of the colour of gold, with 
all its characteristic beauties, and resplendent with light. The 
nearer you approach, tljo fainter the shadow becomes. It is a 
representation perfcctl}'^ icsembling the reality. The kings of 
all n^itioii? have sent painters to copy it, but none have 
succeeded.” 

No wonder the remains at Beghram are extensive for not 
only the shadow, but the skull and the staff of Buddha were 
here ; and here also Buddlia cut his hair ; and here he erected, 
in* concert with his disciples, a tower, the model of all future 
stupas. Curiously enough, from the ruined heaps caskets have 
been unearthed, which contained bowls of periuined watprs, such 
as Fah Hian mentions as used in the services of the Sacred 
Skull. 

The cold of the Solimaii-Koh mountains proved fatal to the 
pilgrim’s companion, Hoei Kin, and Fah Ilian bioiSf^lf was glad 
to rest in the ploasant land of Mathiira, where climate and 
government were alike mild and moderate. IJ ere 4io saw some’ 
of those copperplate grants which are so constantly disinterred, 
and which generally record donations to the Buddhist clergy of 
lands and possessions with which no one could afterwards 
interfere. Besting, he yet j)urbued the object of his journey, 
for this plfice was celebrated for its monasteries, one of 
which was built by Kaniskha, and tlie pilgrim was present at a 
great assembly, where they discoursed on the Ijaw. As yet oral 
tradition was all he could obtain, and he therefore journeyed 
onwards, stepping at many interesting places, and finally reach- 
ing Sahot-Mahet, where he first obtained qppies of the Law in 
the Temple of Victory. Here was the place where Buddha had 
suffered many trials previous to attaining perfection, conse- 
quently there were many mementos of his deeds. In one temple, 
distinguished by the pillars with ,the figures of an ox and a 
wheel, were reservoirs of purest water, groves of bushy trees, 
and abundance of rare and brilliant flowers. There was also 
an heretical temple, t.e. a Brahman one, which could never cast 
its shado^v on the Buddhist chapel near it, though this latter 
covered the temple with its shadow towards evening. This, we 
are led to assume, was a magical and not a natural effect. Here 
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also existed a strange^ seot of Buddhists, who believed iu all 
Buddhas ^previous to Gautama — “him alone, they honour not.” 
On aiid on to the btrthplace of this great reformer our pilgrim 
jro urneyed. K<apila, with its vast solitudes and sacred ^pots, 
did not, however, detain him long, and passing through countries 
infested with wild beasts, he cam» “ to a sterile and solitary 
place, where you may, see continually herds of elephants which 
take water in their trunks to water the ground, and which, 
collecting all sorts of flowers and perfumes, perform the services 
of the tower,” a relic shrine on the Gunduk. The wonderful 
services which the ele])hants are taught to perform in Burmah, 
where they are specially used for the pufpose of stacking wood, 
render the truth of this statement not unlikely. ^ 

In the great country of Maga<iha, Fah Hian found mfich of 
interest to detain him. Here was the great- town of Palibothra, 
the modern Patna, round which eehtred the kingdom of Chandra 
Gupta and hi^ son Asoka. Megasthenes, the Groeic envoy at 
this court, knew well this ancient town, which was noted even 
in the days of Bembasara, the father of. Gautama. Its genii- 
built walls ; its sculptures and windows, ornamented with ex- 
quisite fcarvings ; its hospitals or dispensaries ; its town and 
monasteries, were in those days all to be seen and admired, and 
doubtless will some day be brought to light by the extensive 
excavations which are being made in the neighbourhood. Here 
the pilgrim withessed a similar festival to that which, at the 
.commeiicomqpt of his journey, he tarried to see at Koten. A 
procession of about twenty-four ,wheelod cars, surmounted by 
bamboo stages supported by spears, were covered *by carpets of 
white fielt and awnings of embroidered work. In these were 
placed the images of all the celestial divinities, and on the four 
corners of each car were small chapels, in each of which was a 
seated Buddha, with his (attendants standing roun<d him. Iii 
this curious procession some writers see the prototyi)e of the 
Juggflrnauth festival, the later ceremony adopting the pomps 
and rites already in vogue among the people. Fah Hian made 
several excursions while at Patna. He gazed with* aflectionate 
reverence on the forfy-two commandments written by the Anger 
of Buddha on the great stone near the “Isolated Edck,” whiph 
may be either a bill near Qiryek or the hill of Behar. This 
celebrated stone still existed two centuries later, but has not been 
rediscovered. Gya and BenAres attracted the pilgrim^s notice, 
but be returned again to the capital, that he might study the 
sacred works ; for here, in the centre of Buddhist learning, and 
assisted by literati and a copious supply of manuscripts, his 
, flrst desire, to give his countrymen in Onina an authentic edition 
of the Buddhist Scriptures, could in part be acopmplished. 
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Only one other excursion did Ice make while at Fci|na'. • He 
visited one of those great rock teiRplcs, •such^as are the wonder 
of southern India. The site of this one has never been actually 
fixed, and we can only give Fah Hian^s own description of its 
five stories. The first, in fojm like an elephant, has 500 stone 
chambers; the second, like a lion, has 400; the third, like a 
horse, lias 300 ; the fourth, like an ox, has 200 ; and the fifth, 
like a x^igeon, has 100 of these chambers. At the uppermost 
story there is a sx^ring of water which, following the circumvo- 
lutions of the rock, descends to the lower story, and passes out 
of the gate. Hero dwelt the spiritual directors called Arhans, 
and hither^en were seen to fly from all parts. The Buddhist 
priesti3 were not endowed, it seems, with such an easy means of 
X)rogression, and had to mount either by ladders or by the stairs 
cut in the rock at each corner of the building. “ Why cannot 
you fly lilm the, clergy from distant parts, who arrive here on 
the wing ? ” asked the inixuisitive though heretical inhabitants 
of the xdace. Our wings aro not yet grown,” was their wise 
reidy. In this marvellous x^lace “ there was no darkness at all,” 
for each chamber was illuminated hy a window cut in Wio rock, 

Fah Ilian had not yet acjcomxjlislied his travels, and instead 
of returning by tlie road lie came, by sea to Ceylon, which 
as early as the first century after the Nirvana of Buddha had 
become one of the chief centres of the new' faith. The island 
appeared to him a x>aradi8e, both of nature ai^d of religion. 
“The country is very beautiful; the vicissitude of winter and 
summer is iftiknown. The grass and trees are over verdant : there 
is no fixed time for the sowing of the lields. Amongst precious 
things to be seen is a blue jasx^or figure twenty foot nigh ; it 
sparkles with sxdendour, and is more majestic than can be 
described f its body is of the seven ^ecious things.” Standing 
by this figure, parted from all his foaow-pilgrims, some of whom 
had died, meditating on his loneliness — on the strangenerf of his 
surroundings, whore hills, rivers, x>lants and trees, were all new 
to him — hd caught sight of a little Chinese fan which a merchant 
laid as an olTeriiig before the jasper ti^re. His heart filled 
jrith deep emotion, and his eyes with tears ; but as his work was 
«iot accomplished, he remained stedfast at his post. After two 
years he succeeded in obtaining the works he needed. The Law 
had been written in Ceylon some centuries before its completion 
in India, whore much still remained only as oral tradition. Then 
homewards went the great missionary, suffering on his route all 
the horrors of shipwreck, but preserving stiU the books and 
images for which he had so often hazarded his life. He was 
saved from the fate of Jonah only by the friendly inteimsitibn 
of a traveller, who persuaded the ignorant seamen that the King 
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of China would punish them did they abandon the holy and 
harmless priest. Even on reaching China he tarried to complete 
his work, thoi^h ^his heart 'yearned to reach his home in 
Tchangau. His theological works, and later still these very 
travels, were printed in the rude form by which the Chinese 
anticipated the modem art of printii^. 

f A. M. Clive Bayly. 


NOTES FEOM BENGAL. 

— i 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant sends an interesting accofLnt of the 
recent prize-giving of the Central Bengal Union Schools, as 
follows: “The Meeting was held in the City School, College 
Square. The room was a large one, and it was full of Indian 
gentlemen, who take an interest in female education. The Society 
is only in its fourth yeai*, yet every year shows a great increase 
in the number of pupils. The girls belong to various Schools, 
or they study in their own homes. This year 519 names were 
sent in of^ candidates for Examination ; but, owing to some mis- 
carriage, the papers were not properly delivered, and only 198 
eent in answers, of whom 170 passed. Of the original number, 
457 were unmarried, 106 were married, and there were, six 
widows. The age of the unmarried girls went up to 14; that 
of the married to 22, and of the widows to 26. The move- 
ment is most important, as springing from Nativei gentlemen 
themselves, for the purpose of giving the women an opportunity 
of education, and like privileges with the men. The Mooting 
took place at about six in the afternoon, and the large room 
was well lighted with keroseno lamps on the walls,^iand wax 
candles on the table. The fChair was taken by Mr. Narendro 
Nath Sen, an attorney. Editor of the Indian Mirror ^ cousin of the 
late Kwhub Chunder Sen. Pundit S. N. Shastri, Dr. M. M. 
Bose, Mr. Sasipada Banerjee, Dr. Kastogiri, Mr. U. C. Dutt 
and very many others were present. The only Europeans were 
two of the Oxford Brethren, Mr. Smith and Mr. Townsend, my 
sister. Miss Williams, and myself. The prizes were laid out on'' 
a large table in the middle of the room. The girls were not ^ 
present, as many of them live some way out of Calcutta. The 
proceedings of the Meeting were : first, a Bengali Song, then 
the reading of the Beport, , and afterwards speeches by the 
President, Mr. N. N. Sen, Mr. S. N. Shastri, Mr. Town- 
send, and Dr. Kastogiri. The two objects of the Central 
Bengal^ Union are, the Education of Women, and the 
moral improvement of young men. The Meeting broke up 
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between seven and eight, affcer the' President’s interesting 
speech.” ^ • • 

The Indian Daily News reports a Meeting at«the Baranagar 
Working Men’s Club, held on September ‘26th, at the Baranagar 
Institute, when Mr. Sasipacja Banerjee, the President, gave an 
address on 'some methods of promoting National Life. After 
the address a magic lantern wlis exhibited by Albion Baneijee, 
the son of Mr. Banerjee, bom in England. The proceedings 
began and concluded with singing of hymns. The audience 
seemed greatly to enjoy the evening. A photograph of Mrs. 
Colquhoun Grant has been presented to the Institute, and the 
gift was regoived with much satisfaction. 

• In* the same hall an interesting Meeting was held, September 
19th, which was attended by boys and girls, working men and 
women, and a few educated men. There were also a few 
educated Bengali ladies present. *The Meeting was held in con- 
nection with the Sunday School atta<^ed to the Baranagar 
Brahmo Somaj ; and an address was aelivored by Dr. Kedar 
Nath Gangooly on the Preservation of Health. It was expressed 
in such simple Bengali that all could understand it. A course 
of lectures are to be given at the Institute during the cold 
season. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. ^ 


The Government of India has published a long resolution 
on the subject of infant marriage and enforced widowlfbod. It 
states that copies of Mr. Malabari’s notes on the subject were 
circulated the local administrations. The replies received 
wore unanimously against adopting any legislative action. The 
Governor-General in Council agrees with this conclusion. /When 
caste or custom lays down a rule which is clearly opposed to 
morality or^iiblic policy, the State will decline to enforce it j but 
when caste or custom lays down a rule which deals with matters 
(juch as are usually loft to the option of citizens, and which does 
not need the aid of the civil or criminal courts for its enforce- 
ment, State interference is not considered desirable or expedient. 
The test is, can the State give effect to its commands with the 
ordinary machinery at its dis])osal ? If the test be applied in 
the present case, the reasons will be apparent why the Govern- 
ment thinks State interference undesirable.. Eeforms which 
affect the social customs of many races must be left to the 
improving influences of the time and the gradual spread of 
education.— 
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On September 9tb, J[jci;rd Eeay presided at the annual distri- 
bution ofc prizes at tbe Poona High School for Native Oirls. Sir 
William Wedderbifrn gave a brief history of the institution, And 
the Belfort w&s read by Mr. Shanker Fandurang Pandit, 
Secretary. It stated that the number of pupils is 113, 58 of 
whom belong to the classes which may be called the High 
School. Of the latter, it is satisfactory to fiiid 27 girls are above 
12 years of age, 7 above 13, 4 al)ove 14, and 5 above 16. The 
Educational Inspector considered that a decided advance was 
shown over the previous year in attainment and discipline, while 
the brightness and happiness of the girls are also very marked. 
It appears that the institution is to be soon developed into a 
Society, under the name of the Maharashtra FemalerEdu^ation 
Society, which will aid or manage schools established in the^ 
Deccan and the South Mahratta country, as well as the High 
School at Poona. Lady Beay distributed the prizes, and then 
the Governor gave an interesting address, in the courtfa of which 
he spoke as follows: ^(What you are aiming at, and what 1 
believe is one of the best results which can be obtained, is to 
lessen by your efforts the breach — and I am afraid I must call 
it the eier- widening breach — which otherwise, to the great 
detriment of Indian society, must inevitably arise between its 
male and female side. The number of boys in our schools is, 

I am happy to say, ever growing. Government is stimulating 
education as much as possible in the mofussil and in the towns, 
where it is as^sted by municipal and local bodies ; and they are 
willing to do more, if — wo must always have ap ‘it* — the 
Finance Committee will only allow them to do it. The statistics 
giving t^e attendance of girls in our schools is certainly not what 
I will venture to call satisfactory. The number of native girls 
in vernacular girls’ schools is put down at 24,00(^. and the 
number of girls who go to*^ boys’ schools is 17,000; making a 
total of about 49,000. That is not satisfactory. At the same 
time, if I am asked the way to remedy this groat want of native 
society, and whether we aro prepared for strong legislative 
action; whether we can, for instance, pass bye-laws to allow 
municipalities or local boards to pass bye-laws making education 
for girls compulsory, I should be obliged to say ‘ No.’ And I 
should say it on the same grounds on which I said * No ’ when* 
asked whether I would make rules by Government stringent for 
admission to this school, for our knowledge of the social internal 
economy of Indian society is not great enough to allow us to 
pass measures of that violent character. And what I say with 
regard to that, I shall also say with reference to a subject of 
much greater importance even than that ; namely, with reference 
to the suggested action of Government with reference tc> the 
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marriage laws. I taike this opportunity — and I hope I shall not 
be considered out of order — because I Jhin^ it a ver^ pwpjsr 
thing to mention the subject here* The means Jo improve the 
condition of women in Indian society are the means which the 
Council of this Society have adopted — by which I mean, reform 
from within. Agreeable r^orm from within itself, and the 
consciousness — the inner conscipusnoss — of the leaders of native 
society. I am not prepared forcibly by law to interfere with the 
internal economy, I repeat, of Indian society. Now, *I know 
that if that question was put before tho English people, who 
look upon their homes as their castles, they would not allow 
interference on that account. And speaking here, as I do, on a 
question of policy which concerns not the Local but tho Imperial 
Government, I should not have ventured to express any personal 
opinion on this subject if I had not — not, as you may think, 
quite lately — in a personal interview with the Viceroy, discussed 
this all-imjfortant subject, and had been led to that conclusion, 
which fell in with the opinions I had forllied at the time, by the 
opinion of a much more experienced statesman than myself — 

I mean his Excellency the Viceroy. It may, therefore, be held 
as a fact that no legislation is contemplated at the* present 
moment on that subject. In speaking of a matter of this grave 
importance, wo must always take care not to bo misunderstood ; 
and if we do not interfere by law in your internal economy, we 
also do not interfere by law in any discussion or any opinion 
which may be held by any section of the community on that 
subject. I know that it is a subject on which people’s opinions 
vary, and those who hold opinions differing from those liold by 
the majority of tho Hindoo community are perfectly %i)le, not 
only to ventilate their views, but are perfectly welcome to do so. 
And if, ultguatoly, in the struggle of opinions, they succeed in 
altering tho public opinion of the^couutry, Government will 
then (for the same reason that they do not now choose to inter- 
fere) think it proper to alter the marriage laws, because then it 
will be altfyed in accordance with the changed customs of the 
country.’^ , 

Their Soyal Highnesses tho Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
fulfilled their first public engagement since returning to India, 
f)y presiding, on September 30th, over tho prize distribution to 
the Students of the Eeraale Training College and Primary Girls’ 
Schools of Poona. They were received by Sir W. Wedder- 
burn, the Chief Secretary to Government, and Mrs. Davies, 
the Lady Superintendent. The Hall was beautifully decorated. 
The girls sang a Marathi welcome to the Duchess, and she* 
accepted a memento consisting of a series of delicately 
executed maps, enclosed in an embroidered case of satin. 
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After t^e prizes ha3 been awarded, H.B. tbe Governor, in 
thanking the Ditchesb, ase^ired Her Boyal Highness that 
she was speciiJly welcomed back by the women of India, as 
these knew that the august sanction given recently by the 
Queen-Empress to the Female ]!|([edioal Aid movement was 
largely attributable to the influence exercised by her in 
representing to Her Majesty Ihe needs of Indian women. 
The Duchess, by acquiring the Native languages, had been 
able to communicate with the Indian ladies, and learn 
from their own lips what they wanted of their Sovereign. 
The Duke of Connaught made the following acknowledg- 
ment : “Your Excellency, — I am desired by the^^Duchess to 
express to you, and especially to the ladies of the institution^ 
how very much she has been pleased with her visit this day. 
She hopes that those young Indian ladies, whom we have seen 
before us to-day, whose graceful movements and chanming songs 
have delighted us, will,j when they return to their native towns 
and villages, carry away with them the lessons which they hav^ 
learnt at this excellent institution, and that they will try to value 
what it has taken us many years to appreciate in Europe. As 
your Excellency has mentioned, education raises all that is 
highest in man, and especially is this true of women. I thank 
you for the kind words in which you have referred to the Duchess. 
You are perfectly right in regard to the deep interest she natu- 
rally takes in all connected with the happiness of the women of 
India. It is^a great gratification to her, as it is to the Queen- 
Empress, to think of the efforts that have already Been made to 
give them the necessary assistance that is required for the women 
of this b’ountry, and we hope that in the result they may be 
crowned with success.’’ The younger children of the Practising 
School delighted the audiopce by their Kindergarten games, in 
which they gleefully imitatefl the pulling of ropes, the sowing of 
corn, women grinding at the mill, and other familiar forms of 
activity, ending with general infantine merriment. Needlework 
is an important feature in this institution, from excbllent plain 
sewing to costly artislir.c designs. The Female Training College 
at Poona has, under excellent management, produced moat 
valuable results in regard to normal students and pupils of 
various ages. 

The Governor and Lady Eeay attended the recent annual 
prize distribution of the Victoria Girls’ School, at Poona, 
which is conducted by Mrs. Sorabji and her daughters. Lord 
Beay spoke of his satisfaction, on visiting the institution last 
year, in finding so much variety of race and language among 
the pupils, which he considered a very useful feature in Mrs* 
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Sorabji’s work. Ho congratulate^ the Ooiflmittee on the succesB 
of the School, which has existed eleven .yeari' and on the help 
that they received from the community, whiok made them 
independent of Government aid. Lord Eeay also referred to 
the Scholarship grant lately made by the Association of Public 
Schoolmistresses in England* through the Hon. Sec. of the 
National Indian Association, which was awarded to the Parsee 
girl who stood highest in the term’s examination, who appears 
to be a very promising pupil. A Kindergarten class is attached 
to the School, which is very popular ; and the boarding estab- 
lishment has to refuse applicants. 

It is notjjfied by the Eegistrar of the Calcutta University 
that thh Committee appointed to elect a scholar on her Highness 
the Begum of Bhupal’s foundation will proceed to elect one in 
the month of November. All candidates must be under 23 years 
of age. scliolar must be a Mohamedan, and will be 

required on election to proceed to Engli^nd to study either law 
or medicine. 

A new brass-foundry has been established in the Nuddea 
district, Bengal, by Mr. B. D. Pal Chowdry, a menibef of the 
London Iron Institute. This will bo the first institution of the 
kind in India. Mr. Pal Chowdry studied metallurgy during his 
stay in England. 

Babu Govinda Lai Roy, a Zemindar, has made a donation of 
Rs. 5,150 for the purchase of a building for the N^brmal School 
at Rungi)oro.# It is also stated that Srimati Annakoli, widow of 
the late Roy Annanda Prasad Bahadur of Kasim Bazar, has 
offered a Zemindari, with a lakh of rupees, for the support of 
the Berhampore College. 

Mr. Fraluji I’estouji Bhamgara, of Bombay and Madras, 
has been appointed special manufacturer of Indian silver, gold, 
and other wares, to her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 

The Times of India states that a wealthy Parsee gentleman 
intends to build a College for Women Medical Students in con- 
nection with the Cama Hospital. Thougfi such students are 
a(Jmitted at the Grant Medical College, it is difficult to make 
stlitable and convenient arrangements for mixed classes; so the 
idea of a separate College is much welcomed. 

The Committee of the Peary Chand Testimonial Fund have 
been able, after defraying the cost of a marble bust for the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, to make over Rs. 600 to the Calcutta 
University for presenting a silver medal annually to the success- 
ful candidate who obtains the highest number of marks in 
PhiloBOphy in the B.A. Examination, and also to give a small 
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sum to the Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animali^ for thecpurpose ojf erecting a drinking trough for 
cattle. The Hindu Patriot remarks that no fitter memori^ than 
the latter could be desired, as Peary Chand made prevention 
of cruelty to animals his life’s wor^.” 

At the Simla Pine Arts Exhibition, the*Soeiety’s fifth .^prize — 
for a picture in any style, by a^native artist — was awarded to 
Pestonjee Bomanjee; and the sixth prize — for the best design 
for coloured surface decoration in any Oriental style, by a native 
artist — ^to Akbar Shah, Mayo School of Arts, Lahore. 


PEESONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Kumar Bhabendra* Narayan, of Cooch Behar, has been 
appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy and Assistant to the 
Lecturer in the Surgeons’ Hall, Eoyal College of Surgeons, 
Edinbu^h. 

Mr. S. Muslehudin, of Hyderabad, has joined Christ’s College, 
and Mr. Pasihuddien Ahmed, St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Joshee and Mrs. Anandibai Joshee, M.D., have spent a 
few days in England on their way from America to Bombay. 
This lady tooK a medical degree at Philadelphia, and expects to 
practice at Kolhapur. 

Arr^ah, — ^Mr. Mohiuddin Ali, from Hyderabad. Mr. Ardesir 
Hormusjee Tadivala, from Bombay. Mr. Abdul Majid Khan, 
from Bengal. Mr. Pestonji Sorabji Kotwal, B.A., Of Bombay, 
with a Scholarship from me Indian Government. Mr Durja 
Das, Agricultural Scholar of the Bengal Government, from Dacca. 

Mr. M. Sadderuddin Khan, Lala Bhagat Earn, Assistant- 
Surgeon, and Lala Jinda Earn, Pleader, from Lahore. Mr. 
Jogendro Chunder Mukerji, from Bengal. 

Departures , — Mr. Arthur Chuckerbutty, B.G.S., and Miss 
Chuckerbutty, for Calcutta. Dr. D. A. D’Monte, for Bombay. 
Mr. J. P. Mirza and Mrs. Mirza, for Kurrachee. 


Errata, — In the Indim Magazine for October^ page 606, line 39, 
for *<the finest and most suitable Committee of reference” 
read the fairest,” &c. In Personal Intelligence, for ** Sourya 
Prakashxao Naidu” read Soorya Prakash Eao Naidm” 
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WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IT? 


In these days of progress, when it is becoming the fashion 
for our Indian fellow-subjects to educate their wives and 
daughters, it may not seem out of place in this Ma{fazine to 
look a little forward and draw attention to some of the con- 
sequences which must inevitably follow from so important a 
change ; for a movement of this kind will certainly require a 
good deal of careful guidance, if the great boon of a liberal 
education, and especially a knowledge of the English language, 
is to be aljogether a benefit to those who now for the first 
time receive it. 

There are many reasons why English should foi^n a most 
important part of the education of every British subject. To 
men, its »cquirement is obviously a necessity, if they desire 
to make their way in the worldf, or to fit themselves for 
Government service, or any of the learned professions. They 
cannot do without it as a mere useful instrument for daily 
work, apart from all questions of higher mental culture. 

For them, the question at the headtof this paper is very 
easily answered ; and tfiough it is true that their reading in 
•after life is generally limited to the works necessary for their 
several callings, yet the books put into their hands at school — 
many oi them the finest classics in the language — must leave 
some good impressions, and have a beneficial influence oh their 
minds and characters. 

For mere utilitarian reasons are not the only ones which 
make it desirable for the Natives of India to learn our 
language. 
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Witlfoiit wishing lyiduly to depreciate the learning and 
civilisation of *the East, we believe that no educated Native 
would deny that, however imaginative and beautiful some of 
its literature may be, it wants the ^reat element of truth ; and 
though most curious and interesting fropi «ome points of view, 
it cannot stand before the light* ef Western knowledge, which 
enters wherever English books are read and English ideas 
taught. 

Before the disintegrating fprce of Western learning, the 
science, the theology, and even the morality, of the East are 
tried and found wanting. All have to be unloarned^ and 
learned again ; and though this process is at first confined to 
those who have enough wealth and leisure to enable them to 
obtain a liberal education, it must gradually make its way 
through a wider and wider circle, until it colours* the ideas 
and influences the live^ of the whole community. 

Indian women indeed, with few exceptions, have no 
direct, tc^ngible use to which they can put their new accom- 
plishments. Most of them lead very retired lives and mix 
little in any society ; while those who have the opportunity of 
seeing and conversing with English women, either in India or 
still more in England, must be, comparatively, a very small 
number indeed. 

There are, as we have said, exceptions : women who 
have devoted themselves to learning and science, and who 
even be^ng to the medical and other professions generally 
filled exclusively by men ; but these, though they exist in all 
societies, and have done so in India from very et^rly times, 
need not be considered 'ihere. We are speaking of the 
ordinary zenana lady, to whom more and more every year 
the privilege of a liberal education is being offered. 

What she will do with it ; how it will affect hen character, 
her occupations, and^ her general state of life ; and to what 
fresh aspirations and requirements 6n her part it will giv^ 
rise, are questions which the Indian fathers and husbands, 
who encourage it would do well to think of in time, that they 
may be prepared to give the necessary help and guidance to 
a movement which is, in fact, little less than a revolution. ^ 

Women are beginning now everywhere in India to culti- 
vate their minds and fit themselves to be companions to the 
men who formerly regarded them as mere possessions. Female 
education is becoming the fashion. Female schools are spring- 
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Wig up in all parts of India, ajid tl»e niimber of jeducated 
English-speaking ladies increases etery year. • 

The very last mail brought a piost interesting account df 
'the Ladies High School at Poona^ of its increasing numbers, 
its projected boardhig school, and the general proficiency of 
its pupils. These girls will Tiever go back to the old zenana 
life, with its days of idleness, relieved only by a small share 
in the domestic ari'angenients and the endless gossip of the 
females of the household. 

Their acquaintance with even the smattering of English 
literature ^hich they have learnt at school will have taught 
them the absurdity of a good many of their earlier ideas, 
and mucli of their future welfare mast depend on the habits 
they now^form, and on the occupations and amusements of 
their abundant leisure. ^ 

Of all these occupations, reading is the one of greatest 
importance, because it will most directly influence their 
minds and characters. Cut off as they commonly Are from 
much intercourse with the outside world, the books they read 
will be to them a great power for good or evil, and from them 
their opinions of the world around will chiefly be formed. It 
is with the view of giving a few general hints and warnings 
on this subject that the present paper has been written. 

Stamlar/1 works, such as those of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Ooldsiiiith, and others of the same class, are, we believe, 
always used as class-books at school; and while th# reading 
of Indian women is confined to this kind of literature, no 
special di^igers are to be apprehended, and no special warnings 
are required. ^ 

So far as they can in the least understand and enter into 
such works, their minds must be enriched and their tone of 
character faised by them. But if they are like their European 
sisters, they will in timq demand lightet food for their hours 
®f recreation. Books of travel and biography will interest 
•them, and works of fiction also will begin to have a fascina- 
tion for them ; and at this point the danger begins and the 
warning is needed. 

Hundreds of novels issue every year from the English 
press, of which a very large proportion are mere rubbish. We 
do not mean that many of these books are actually bad' add 
immoral. Happily very few of them are so.. But maiiy.are 
vulgar in tone; untrue as pictures of any phase of gbdd 
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society /and calqplateid, like foolish gossip, to enesvate and 
weaken, instead of bracing and elevating, the minds of their 
readers. 

As a rule, we think it woul^ be a wise precaution for 
those Indian gentlemen who encourage Jiberal education in 
their zenanas, to look with suspicion on the admission of 
modern novels. There are, no doubts many excellent ones 
among them. Mrs. Ewing, Miss Thackeray, Stevenson, 
George Besant, and many others, write books for which every 
, English reader is grateful. But from their use of. colloquial 
idioms and frequent local allusions, they would be^ very 
difScult for a foreigner to understand; and we believe the 
light literature of an earlier generation will be found both 
more comprehensible and more suitable for young people just 
beginning to take an interest in the world outside^ their own 
walls. In the first p*iace, the fact of their survival proves 
that those works were the best of their time, and that they 
were fitjed for a wider appreciation than that of the idlers of 
the moment. The works of Scott, Miss Austen, Miss Edge- 
worth, J. P. K. James, and others of the same period, have 
lasted, and are still read, because they are true pictures of 
human nature in general, and do not depend for their interest 
on mere fasJ;iion and superficial surroundings. They have 
also, for the most part, the advantage of having been written 
in pure English, at a time when young ladies were not 
allowed^ to use slang in their conversation, and when bad 
grammar and spelling had not yet come to be considered as 
a substitute for wit. <t 

We cannot in an artMe of this kind undertake to map 
out any particular course of reading for Indian ladies, whose 
tastes and wants in this direction may be as various as our 
own ; but it is our desire to direct the attention af educated 
Indians to the sublet, that they may be prepared, as time 
goes on, to exercise a sound judgment and discretion in this 
matter, and not take it for granted that all English books 
which they see lying on our drawing-room tables must be 
good and wholesome food for the minds of their young female 
relatives. 

Unfortunately, English people are now, we fear, much 
less careful about the reading of their families than they 
used to be. There are many reasons for this, the principal 
V one being that' which underlies and causes all other marks of 
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inferiority which distinguish th^ generation ; viz.,^ur^ — 
want of time. We have improved very much in sottae 
ways. We are wonderfully superior to all former ages in 
science, and the useful app^cations of science. Our material 
advantages are enormous ; but we have to pay for all these 
facilities in the almost complete loss of the quiet and repose 
which are necessary to the full development of our highest 
faculties. 

High art will not flourish amongst us. High thoughts, 
high aims, great deeds are still with us, we trust ; but they 
are sjnothA*ed and half hidden by the clang of modern 
engines, and hurried off the stage before we have time to 
admire or profit by them. 

And so it is with books and the reading of books. For 
one novel which appeared forty years ^ ago, we suppose there 
are at least fifty in the present day ; and how is the busy 
mother of these days, with her numerous duties, benevolent 
and social, many of them quite unknown to our gnothers, 
to read, as they often did, every book they put into the hands 
of their children ? Nevertheless, we believe it was a wise 
precaution, and that the mischief done by indiscriminate 
reading, to our young people, is often much greater than we 
like to think. • 

rt woul(J be greater still if it were not for the very com- 
mon prohibition of novel reading whilst still at school, and 
for the general good sense and good taste of the gids them- 
selves as they grow older. 

By th^ time an English girl is grown up and has begun to 
mix in society, she has often learned to reject what is bad, 
and to choose her own books with great propriety and dis- 
crimination ; and to this English mothers usually trust, and, 
for the mcfet part, their confidence is well founded. 

English girls, too, have many pursuits and active employ- 
ments which prove an antidote to the sickly enervating in- 
fluence of sensational novel reading. They spend much time 
in the open air ; a good deal also in cultivated society ; and 
it is a very general complaint that they can find too little 
time for reading of any kind. 

Amongst Indian ladies the case is very different. They 
have no means of knowing, and no power of judging for 
themselves, what would prove nourishing food, and what 
poison to their minds. Everything they read must impress 
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them stFfjugly, coming {o them with all the, forpe of .novelty r 
and it is, , therefore* a matter bf the first importance that their 
libraries shoula contain only such books as are likely to help 
instead of hindering their development* by raising their 
standard of morals, showing them' examples of what is pure 
and good, and presenting to them a true picture of what 
civilized society is and may be at its best. 

Many novels are exactly the opposite of this. They take 
vice so much for granted, speak of intrigues among the 
upper classes with such indifference, and make vicious people 
so interesting, that we find ourselves mixing with people on 
intitnate terms, whom we should certainly cut and avoid if 
we met them in real life ; and we cannot think that the con- 
tamination of bad company is less, because we are able to 
dwell upon it at our leisure, and have, not only eVil actions 
graphically detailed, btit evil motives dissected and spread 
out for our contemplation. 

This, however, is a large question, upon which we cannot 
now ent^*, and we end this article with the hope, that what- 
ever use our Indian sisters make of their learning may 
improve and benefit them, and that the modern sensational 
novel will, for many years to come, find no place among them. 

M. A. P. 


TEE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN'S FUND. 

. 

A Meeting was held at Government House, Simla, on 
September 29th, in connection with the Natiomal Association 
for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, 
at which there was a large attendance of subscribers^ including 
some Native gentleman. 

' The Hon. Mr. Ilbert opened the meeting, by explaining tha^. 
it was of an entirely informal character, and that its object waS|. 
to, give an account of the carrying on .of the work during the 
last eight or nine months, and to invite suggestions. He 
spoke as representing the Central Committee of the Associa- 
tion, which does not undertake direct work, but serves as a 
poitit of unity for the several Branches and Local Agents, in 
order to facilitate their communication with each other, and 
the more adequate attainment of the aims in view. The- 
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Central Committee also collects and d^semjnates inflrmation, 
advises on matters of principle, and makes p^puniaiy grants, 
but without interfering with the full liberty of action of the 
Branches. Mr. Ilbert then gave, in illustration of the general 
progress, a sketch o£ the work already started in Bengal and 
in the North-Western Prownces. His account of Bengal 
was as follows : 

“ We have most gratifying accounts from Calcutta of the 
progress of the Lady Dufferin Dispensary for Women. Mrs. Van 
Ingen was placed in chf.rge of this institution, and within two 
mon^is of 4ior ap])ointnient we heard that she had so gained 
the confidence of the imblic that purdali ladies were attending 
the dispensary under the full assurance that they would receive 
careful attention witliout any risk of their privacy being invaded 
by men. 'fhe success of this dispensary is largely due t(j the great 
energy of Mrs. Amir Ali, under whoso superintendence the 
various details have been carried on. She wrote to us the other 
day to say that the attendance during last month (August) was 
2,833, and the number of patients 697, of whom *23 were 
purdah women. Three girls are being trained as compounders. 
We have most of us heard of that munificent lady, the Maharaui 
Surnomoye, one of the most liberal benefactors of the Associa- 
tion. Before this Association was started, she had contributed 
to the Bengal Government a lakh and a half rupees for the 
establishment of a hostel in connection with the Medical College 
at Calcutta. This hostel has been established and is in occupa- 
tion, and its management has very appropriately begu handed 
over to the Bengal Branch of the Association, who have ap- 
pointed ^matron for its superintendence. At the instance of 
the Association, some alterations v^re made in the rules about 
the entrance examination of female medical students in Calcutta. 
This alteration, I am informed, has been attended with marked 
success, and, tlianks to it and to Sir Walter Be Souza’s liberal 
offer of scholarships, there is now every prospect of a good 
supply of female medical students bein|^ trained for Bengal, 
ISo much for Calcutta. At Durbhanga, down in the mofussil, 
•the Maharaja is, at his sole cost, building a female hospital and 
dispensary, and her Excellency the Countess of Duft'orin laid 
the foundation stone of this building on the 21st of March last.’’ 

Passing on to the North-Western Provinces and Oude, Mr, 
Ilbert stated that the evidence of actual progress was wen 
more satisfactory. 

** The Female Medical School at Agra made its small begin- 
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ning bef|[>re the Association was formed, but under the care of 
the Association it Las been developing with great rapidity. Its 
new buildings d,re rising from the ground, funds have flowed in 
for their construction, and the different parts of the edifice will 
bear testimony to the provincial and local liberality with which 
it has been constructed. The Maharanif' Sahib of Kotle has 
contributed the public ward. Other districts of Aligarh and 
Etawah and the Bar at Agra have each contributed a private 
ward. An American lady, who knows India well — Miss 
Fair weather, of Chicago— has been offered the post of ' lady 
doctor. The number of pupils has increased from six to sixty, 
and the rapid increase has necessitated the appointment of a 
second matron. The Central Committee have taken a special 
interest in this institution, in consequence of its proximity to 
Central India, and have contributed Its. 10,000 towards the 
building expenses. The Female Hospital at Allahabad has 
made an excellent start ; and Lucknow, aided by a munificent 
donation of Us. 15,000 from Munshi Newal Kishore, is doing 
its best to rival the neighbouring capital.” 

Mr. Ilbeft went on to urge that the work which had been so well 
begun now needed steady unflagging energy and interest for its 
ultimate success. There was no doubt that the movement 
had been recognised as calculated to supply a real and pressing 
need. It was therefore most important that the enthusiasm 
aroused should not subside without leaving behind it perma- 
nent results. He dwelt on the many difficulties 'that had to 
be contended with — not only those connected with the novelty 
of this practical scheme, but with the social and religious 
feelings, wliich could not be ignored or directly^ opposed. 
Something has already beqn done towards surmounting the 
difficulties, as is proved by the fact that demands for lady 
doctors and for trained nurses are received from every pro- 
vince — more than can at once be met, as the institutions for 
training practitioners are still in their infancy. The Associa- 
tion has, in the meaiffcirne, to depend mainly on ladies whq 
have been trained in Europe or America; and these are few, 
in number, and . their services naturally command a high 
price. In the concluding part of his speech, Mr. Ilbert urged 
the great need of more money for carrying on the current work, 
notwithstanding the liberal benefactions that had been made. 

The Countess of Dufferin explained that the Maharaja 
of Durbhanga had taken a house for a lady doctor, who only 
arrived a few days ago, pending the building of the dispensary 
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and female hospital ; and Mr. Llewellyn, who had just come 
from there, informed her Excellerfcy that withip two or three 
days she had already had about twenty -three patients. Her 
Excellency had also heard that Miss Smith, a lady doctor at 
U1 war, had done exgsedingly well. 

Sir Auckland Colvin mest gave a brief sketch of the 
financial state of the funds. He stated that a balance of 
probable expenditure and of receipts for the next twelve 
months left a small surplus of Its. 730. The income con- 
sists of (1) the interest of the funded capital — Es. 192,000 ; 
(2) certain .iannual subscriptions which have been promised 
for a considerable time, amounting, including tlie Sir 
Walter De Souza Trust, to Bs. 5,100; (3) subscriptions from 
the Branch Associations, which last year amounted to 
Es. 4,000, Itnd which may safely for the next twelve months 
be taken at a quarter of that sum. • Sir Auckland Colvin 
said tliat, roughly si)eaking, two-fifths of the receipts were 
from subscriptions and three-fifths from interest on securities. 
The state of affairs for the present was saltisfactory ; but, 
even on the present limited scale of expenditure which the 
Committee are engaged to meet, he considered lakhs 
further capital indispensable, in addition to the portion of 
the receipts which, not being from investments, were of a 
terminable nature. He further argued that even this addi- 
tional sum ^ould not suffice to enable the Committee to carry 
out an enlarged plan of action. The object under con- 
sideration was recognised to be a good one, and unSer good 
nianageiu>|at, and it presented a reasonable guarantee of 
permanency. Sir Auckland continued as follows : “ I shall 
not further dwell on our need of funds to increase our sphere 
of action. I know something from my own experience of 
that charity which flows daily and hourly forth from native 
sources through a thousand channels towards the poor and help- 
]ps% and I believe that those who dispose of such sources will 
paore and more recognise in this fund, as time goes on, an 
object as worthy of their assistance as any of those to which 
they so willingly and habitually contribute. Our endeavours 
make no recognition of creeds, but are for all alike, and have 
for their end, what in India especially is recognised as worthy 
of benevolence, the relief of the helpless among humanity, 
and esi)ecially that section of humanity which, in India more 
than elsewhere, stands in urgent need of relief.” 
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Sir (lharles Aitchison spoke of the progress made by the 
Punjab Brencb, ^hicli was^ oi^auised after a large meeting 
had been held at Lahore, on October 3l8t, 1885. Several 
local committees had been organised, and the Managing 
Committee meets at L^ore evety- month. In regard to the 
work accomplished, the Lieut-^lovernor made the following 
statement ; 

have founded a scholarship in connection with the 
Lahore Medical School, costing Bs. 7,200 a year. We have 
contributed Es. 840 to the Female Hospital at Lahore. This, 
with other miscellaneous expenses, has run away with about 
50 per cent, of our income. Then we have arranged to\rans- 
late into Gurmukhi all medical works which are approved and 
passed by a sub-committee of medical men. There are six sorts 
of works in preparation ; and for the printing of the^ie we have 
received Es. 2,000 froiA the Central Fund, as I have already 
mentioned. Then we ^ave arranged to have examinations for 
native nurses, and to grant certificates of qualification and 
prizes to those who distinguish themselves. As to what we 
propose fo do in the future, that depends upon our means ; and 
I am afraid we cannot hold out anticipations of a very large 
immediate increase. We have only Es. 50 a month left, and 
that is already pledged for the salary of a lady doctor, the 
District Board and the local residents finding the balance 
necessary. We are also trying to raise money for a now hos- 
pital at Lahore. Eai Mela Earn, one of the wealthiest and 
most beneficent native gentlemen, at Lahore, has contributed 
Es. 15,0ft0 towards this object. In addition to this, the Govorn- 
ment gave Es. 8,000. As soon as tho Government goes to 
Lahore, we are to have a meeting for the preparation of plans ; 
and I hope we shall be alblo to raise sufficient funds. And, 
lastly, we have under consideration the entertaining of another 
lady doctor at Lahore. Dr. Bielby, who is at present there, is 
not supported by the Association : she is paid paiptly by the 
Municipality and partly by Government ; but her . habds are 
so full that she cannot meet tho claims made upon her, an(J[ 
possibly with a helper she may be able to accomplish this, ' Our^ 
prospects, then, are fair; our needs great; our means smalL 
Still, the interest excited in the province is, I consider, very 
great, and it has even stimulated already some local boards to 
provide scholarships for the training of native nurses at the 
Female School at Amritsar. I think, therefore, that a good 
foundation has been laid, and with patience and continued effort 
we may look with great confidence to the ultimate success of the 
movement in the Punjab.” 
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Sir Lepel Griffin gave an account of the advance^ of the 
movement in Central India, and stated that on the Wuole the 
Chiefs and great Maharajas of that part of tBe country had 
come forward with reasonable Liberality, and had, many of 
them, shown a great interest. “ Among them,'* he said, I 
should like to mention the^Eajaof Eutlam, who was, last 
year at Simla ; the Maharaja of Dhar, who is greatly inter- 
ested in liberal work ; and the Maharaja of Punnah, who has 
for a long time had lady doctors at his capital. One or two 
ladies in Central India have taken up tlie work with the 
greatest interest, and I think it is advancing well. . . . Both 
at G ^alior and Indore new rulers have come to the throne, 
and I have very little doubt that from them her Excellency 
and the Association will receive valuable assistance. Both 
the Counwl of liegency and the Maharaja Holkar have* 
expressed tlieir intention of helping as far as in their power.” 
Sir Lepel Griffin made the suggestion, that not only the 
Maharajas, Kajas, and rich landowners should be asked to 
subscribe, but also the lower orders of the people, •many of 
whom would be most willing to help, if approached in the 
right way ; and their co-operation would be of the utmost 
advantage. He considered that the best way to reach the 
people of India was through their own religious teachers, the 
Pundits and Moolahs, wjio would probably b^ most anxious 
to assist. 'As the Association has no coniiectica with 
proselytism, these religious leaders, whether of Hindus or 
Mahomedans, could freely join it; and by securing their 
adhereuoi^ all caiise of suspicion as to danger to faith would 
be obviated. Sir Lepel Gritlin continued : 

Your Excellency, in addition to that suggestion which has 
already been placed before you, I desire to super-add to it one 
which is o| great importance at the present moment, and which 
cannot fad to be of the utmost assistance in carrying on the 
work which you have at heart. Next yelr is a memorable one 
In the history of England : it is the Jubilee year of her Most 
•Gracious Majesty' the Queen-Empress — an event which has,, 
I think, speaking from memory, only twice occurred in English 
history, and one that would be memorable in every country. 
Especially is it so to us, to whom her Majesty’s reign has been 
one long rocoi^d of doing good ; and it is a noble and graclbas 
idea to commemorate this Jubilee yeai/ by some special step fcr 
the good of the people of India, for whose happiness her 
Majesty has so often shown herself eager. No doubt the Jubilee 
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of her Majesty be qplebrated It India, ai» k all other parts 
of her dominions, ‘with all thd paraphernalia whidh the Oorerii^ 
znent can bring forth— with salutes and parades. But the 
expression of a nation’s sympathy with its Sovereign — ite 
respeotful sympathy with her Majisty on^he completion of so 
long A period of her glorious reigi^— is not adequately expressed 
and completed by the firing of cannon. It is a noble thought 
to . associate it with doing good to the women of India ; and 1 
have very little doubt this idea will fructify and bear fruit, and 
will do good work for the Association and for its great and 
permanent advantage.” 

The Kunwar Harnam Singh Ahluwalia, of Kapurfiiala, 
heartily seconded Sir Lepel Griffin’s proposal, that her 
Majesty’s Jubilee should be commemorated by subscriptions 
to the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, an object in which her 
Majesty had expressed the deepest interest. 

Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar spoke of the great importance of 
training Hindu ladies as doctors. Just as no Hindu was 
at first veiling to enter the Medical College at Calcutta, but, 
as education advanced, the old prejudices disappeared, and 
Brahmins came forward for the profession ; so the supply of 
Hindu ladies willing to study medicine will increase when, 
and only when, their general education is improved. 

The Meeting then closed. 


The Hon. Sec. of the National Indian fAssocif/uion has 
received the following communication in reference to the 
Countess of Dufiferin’s Fund : 


Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 
October 20thy 1886. 

Madam, t 

I 

1. I am directed by the Lady President and Members of, 
the Central Committee of the National Association for 
Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, to 
submit the enclosed Memo, relative to the Queen-Empress 
and Viceroy’s Medals, for the information of the Committee 
of the National Indian Association. 

2. The conditions on which the Medals will be awarded 
have been settled after consultation with the Chief Medical 
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authorities in India and the Governing Bodies of |be Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Medical •Schobb cfbncemed. 

3. As the Students at the Agra Medical School, owing to 
the course of study now pursued there, will be unable to 
compete for the Vigproy’s Silver Medals, His Excellency has 
offered a Bronze Medal, toi be awarded annually by the 
Principal, to the best Female Medical Student at the final 
Examination, till such time as the Students can compete for 
the Silver Medals under the conditions named. 

4. A high standard has been fixed for the Gold Medalists, 
as it is the*wish of the Central Committee to make the award 
one which will confer a position on the recipient in keeping 
with the honour done the National Association by Her 
Majesty the Queen -Empress’s interest in its work and 
progress. * 

5. The. Viceroy’s Silver Medals will, it is hoped, be dis- 
tinctions as highly prized among the Students to whom they 
are open, as the Queen-Empress Medals are in the more 
advanced classes. 

6. The Central Committee will be only too happy to see 
all the Medals, both gold and silver, awarded every year ; but 
they are particularly anxious that the standard of' merit 
should not be lowered, and therefore will not be surprised if 
for the next few years the Medals are not claimed by all the 
Universities, Colleges, or Medical Schools to whom they are 
offered. 

, I have the honour to be, Madam, 

\our obe^ent Servant, 

H. COOPER, A.D.C., 

Honorary Seeretary, 

To Miss Manning, Honorary Secretary, 

National Indian Association, 

85 Blomfield Road, Maida Hil],lLondon. « 


QUEEN-EMPRESS MEDALS. 

BENGAL, N.W. PEOVINCES, AND PUNJAB. 

1. Two gold medals will be available each year, one at 
Calcutta, and one at Lahore, for Female Medical Students who 
have passed the M.B. or L.M.S. Examination at either of those 
Universities. 
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' 2. T^e Medalft will be? awarded b^'tb^ Uni^irsity ^utherltieB 
to the Students who olbtaih* the highest number of marhs in 
those of the following subjects in which they yr&p& ^es^nuned ; 
viz: (1) Practical Chemistry.; (2) Hygiene and Pathology; 
(3) Anatomy; (4) Physiology; j6) Medhsmo ; (6) Surgery; 
(7) Midwifery; , (8) Materia Medica axiS. ^Therapeutics ; {^) 
Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology. 

3. Provided that to render a candidate eligible she most have 

obtained {t) a minimum of 60 per cent, of marks in each of the 
above subjects in which she was examined ; (tV) a minimuiii 
average of all subjects combined of 70 per cent, of the total 
number of marks obtainable- * •> 

MADRAS. 

4. ' A gold medal will be available each year for Female 
Medical Students who have* passed either the L.M.S. or the 
M.B. and O.M. Examinations of the Madras University. 

5. The medal will be awarded by the University authorities 
subject to the provisions mentioned in paragraphs 2 and 3. 

' BOMBAY. 

6. A gold medal will be available each year for Female 
Medical Students who have passed the Licentiate of Medicine 
and Surgery or M.D. of the Bombay University. 

7. The award will be made by the University authorities. 

THE YIOEROY'S MEDALS. 

^ BENGAL, N.W. PROVINCES, AND PUNJAB. 

8. Three silver medals will be availc,ble each ye^r, one at 

Calcutta, one at Lahore, and one at Agra, for competition among 
Female Medical Students the Hospital Assistant Class, or 
below L.M.S., who have passed the hnal Examination and 
obtained license to practise. ^ 

9. The medals will be awarded by the College or Medical 
School authorities to t|ie Students who obtain the highest number 
of marlfs in the following subjects: (1) Anatomy, including 
rudiments of Physiology; (2) Surgery, including Ophthalmic 
Surgery and Medicine ; (3) Midwifery; (4) Medicine ; (5) Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

10. The conditions named in paragraph 3 will be applicable 
to the examination for the Viceroy’s Med^s. 

MADRAS. 

11. A silver mede4 '^li be available each year for Fem^e 
Medical Students who qualify as Medical Practitioners.” 
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, 12. Tlie award will be made by the li&dras Medical College 
authorities to the Student who secures the highest pla(% in the 
first class at the final Examination. • 

BOMBAY. 

13. A silver medal will 1)e available each year for Female 
Medical Students who have (jualified as Certificated Prac- 
titioners.** 

14. The award will be made by the Bombay Medical College / 

authorities to the most successful Student in the Certificated^ 
Practitioner Class at the final Examination. , 

• H. COOPEP, A.D.C., Honorary Secretary. 

Viceregal Lodge, Simla, October 20 th^ 1886 . 


EEVIEWS. 

England and India. Lectures by S. Satthianadhan, M.A., 
LL.B. (Cantab). 

Here is a work by one who is at once a Cambridge 
University man and a Hindu Professor; an Oriental by race, 
an Englishman and Christian by culture. Ais fact is a 
cheering an*d encouraging one : it makes, as it were, one of 
the stones of ithat bridge which is forming over the gulf 
between English and Indian nationalities. It is in itself one 
of the mSfcy proofs of what these thirty years of Western 
education have done for India ; and it reminds us that the 
Indian and European natures were mingled once in one 
common original Aryan nature, and now begin to find con- 
genial elements in proportion as the estranging conditions are 
removed. We have always held that an intimate acquaintance 
>yith England — English life, learning, anl ways of thought-- 
y^ras at once the first and one of the longest and most decisive 
steps towards Indian renovation and well-being; to her social, 
legislative, and (if it shall so eventually be) her political 
independence. The loyalty that Mr. Satthianadhan expresses 
so warmly will not be hurt by our continuance in the course 
already begun, of giving to our Indian dependency a larger 
amount of self-government. Meanwhile, in welcoming Indians 
to England, and doing our part to facilitate this intercourse, 
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we aredbut adjui^ing (the accounts between us. We owe to 
the people asuongst whoni we have so long dwelt as con- 
querors and rulers all possible opportunities for availing them- 
selves of what the centre and parent body of that strange 
community settled in their midst can dp^for them. 

But to return to Mr. Satthianadhan, we feel much indebted 
to him for the pleasure this slender but interesting volume 
has given us. Its author has spent four years at Cambridge 
University, evidently some of the happiest of his life. He 
made friends, he inspired respect, he attained distinction 
there; and he has carried the power and the rich qulture 
he has won there back to his own country, to expend it on 
his own people. 

(His English, we may observe en jpassant^ is excellent, 
and proves his intimate acquaintance with our best? literature ; 
occasional very small Idiomatic errors only serve to enhance 
its excellence with the additional merit of having been 
acquire^.) 

His object in these Lectures is solely to benefit his coun- 
trymen. He tells them plainly of their national faults and 
shortcomings; on these, with a bold candour which does 
credit to himself and his hearers, he dwells much more than 
on their natipnal virtues. He does justice to the degree of 
progress they have made ip the path of Western civilisation, 
and the amount of hold that English thought and practice 
has obtained over them. But he is careful to impress on 
them that they must do the work for themselves.; he does 
not call on the English Government to reform tlPem, but to 
help them to reform thelhselves. He tries to foster a spirit 
of self-help and self-reliance. 

He testifies to the power which a sojourn in England hg,s 
over a Hindu mind, so as even to induce disappointment and 
dislike to their own country when they return to it. This, 
we must hope, is a^’ passing state of mind, and will be bert 
cured, as he says, by a fervent desire to teach their country^- 
men what they have themselves learned. It is also a testimony 
to the remarkable power of the Hindu mind of recognising 
a higher type of civilisation, ' of throwing itself into new 
currents of thought, and adopting habits and manners alien 
to those they were brought up to. No doubt it is also partly 
owing to the different treatment the Indian receives from the 
English in England to that which he receives from them in 
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India. Here he is dealt with on terms of social equality, 
and liked and made much of as a pledsant* guest ; in his own 
land he is too often made to feel that he belongs to a con- 
quered and, in our conceit, an inferior race. 

The five first Lectures*are on England, and interest us as 
an intelligent and experienced foreigner’s view of England, 
the English and some of their special social features. It is 
very different from the crude smatterings of first sight and 
first impressions reared on a basis of Oriental ignorance, 
prejudice and conceit (natural enough, but not necessary to 
exhibit to^the world) which our newspapers often amuse 
themselves with culling from the jottings, in diaries or letters, 
of some Persian or Chinese visitor. His admirations are 
genuine and generous. They may seem almost too indis- 
criminate^ because, for tlie benefit of his countrymen, he 
dwells mainly on the good, and ignores, or but slightly 
touches on. the serious evil. This obliges him in some 
matters to dwell on the surface, where going deeper would 
land him in very difiicult and complex questions stfch as are 
now occupying us with a painful sense of enigmas that must 
be solved, and that we know not how to solve. This way of 
putting it is tlie right one for our Indian brethren : for our- 
selves, we ought, of course, to desire rather criticism than 
eulogy. • 

The first Lecture, that on English Universities, offers an 
example. He attributes too much, we think, of the “world- 
wide fame” of these Universities to the “ unparalWed social 
advantagj^s ” they afi'ord, on which point there is something in 
the way of abatement to be sai^^ Erom these, however, is 
no doubt obtained much of their prestige, though far the 
most brilliant portion of that is due to the splendid scholars, 
fetatesmen^ thinkers, and poets, that they have formerly 
turned out in such numbers. The prestige, however, in such 
institutions, is not the real value ; this Is more properly to be 
tound in the opportunity of “ becoming,* as our Lecturer says, 
* “ masters of some particular branch of study ” (we know that 
these branches are not even yet so numerous there as to make 
an “all-round” man), which the minds of a ^hoseu few 
demand, and may make rich profit of, or, which is demanded 
for the callings adopted by a much decreasing number. But 
that, as things are and for the majority, as nurseiies of learning 
they miss their aim ; that the greater part of what they teach ia 

47 
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useless^to the greater part of those who learn, and is not even 
retained in after *years ; that that general mental culture and 
wide intellig&t love of literature, which is the real possession 
to be craved by the so-called educated classes, is not necessarily 
Dr generally obtained there, — all this ^ur Lecturer ignores. 
His view of “ the life of self-denial and restraint which the 
Undergraduates have to live,” may surprise the English 
reader ; but when he says that the afternoons are wholly given 
to sports, he wholesomely qualifies the first assertion. But 
his first object in this Lecture is chiefly to give a picture of 
University life to his countrymen, and this he dyes in a very 
lively and clever manner ; and his second to accentuat6 those 
characteristics whereby it specially affords a lesson to the 
Oriental mind — the good sense and healthy vigour oT the 
English student, who can blend hard study with active exercise 
— mental, with bodily discipline. The picture he draws of 
the “ sapping ” young Hindu, the result of whose Umversjity 
course is to make him hate the sight of books, and out of 
whose ^ sponged-out brains ” very little original fruit can be 
brought, is instructive, and not without a parallel in our vast 
apparatus for getting all manner of young men through the 
great Competitive-Examination-milL 

But one does not wonder at the enthusiasm with which 
Mr. Satthiaifadhan, as a foreign student, speaks of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in comparison with the life which he represents 
as led by his class while studying at London Colleges*; and 
the ardbur with which he recalls the equal intercourse, the 
friendships formed, the thousand kindnesses re^j^ived, does 
credit alike to the writey and his friends. However much 
amongst ourselves we may carp at abuses, we feel proud of 
our “twins of learning,” our beautiful social homes of youth, 
when shown to us as they appear to foreigners. . „ 

In the third Lecture (“England and India ” ) he may some- 
times seem too mu(;h to inculcate the turning Indians ii^to 
Englishmen — at least, the bringing into India of Western instji- 
tutions of a material kind — and stirs in our mind the enquiry, 
how far natural and uncliangeable ethnical, geographical, 
climatic, ^iid other conditions may permit or make desirable 
such a trans|ormation ; how far India is to develope herself 
on her own lines, on the basis of her ancient faith and morals, 
customs and traditions, in their purest times* or if we are to 
, make a clean sweep of all these^ and turn India, as much 
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we can, into another England. But tj;ie oljjject of hifi strong 
language is evidently to force on* his countryiyen a sense of 
what has been achieved by those English qualities in which 
they themselves are most deficient, which he marks by dwelling 
on their chief faulty— wan^- of national sympathy, apatjby, 
dislike of manual labour, viant of method, exactitude and 
perseverance. It is sad to read, as may be done in all reviews 
of movements in India, tlie lists of good works zealously begun 
and dropped there, dying a natural, but premature, death. 
But Mi*. Satthianadhan appreciates what there is of beauty 
and grace iia old Indian customs, and refers to a former better 
state of things when dwelling on what we all feel to be the 
great dark blot, the ever-clinging obstruction to real progress 
in India — tlie social condition of its women. On its two 
worst, mc*t deadly features, child marriage and enforced 
widowhood, he touches chiefly to dis(?uss the difl'erent views 
held as to the mode to be adopted for their removal. He 
correctly, as we think, advocates the obtaining by and for their 
own ellbrts Government co-operation rather than* positive 
legislative interference ; but this subject is so familiar to 
leaders of this Magazine, in whose pages have been recorded 
or first uttered the eloquent protests, thoughtful views, and 
practical suggestions of so many English men and women, 
and equally of Hindu gentlemen — yes, and even of intelligent 
Indian ladies — as ta make it quite unnecessary for us now to 
go further into the question. 

In the Lecture on “ English Education in Iiidiff, and its 
Effects, ”^iile urging respect and tenderness for the traditions 
and customs which once had a reairsignificance and still keep 
their hold on popular feeling, he altogether condemns, as 
unfit for the present, the education which prevailed from old 
rimes till.tlie English system was introduced. Its charac- 
teristic was, he says, that it was entirely religious ; that is, 
4II founded on legendary history and ph|osophy as connected 
^with religion, and managed by the priests. He especially 
commends Sir Charles Wood for deciding the question of a 
secular State education, aided by Macaulay's famous Minute, 
against the old lines of national Education conducted in 
national languages and through vernacular literature, and- 
based," as lie says, “ on false science, false history, and false 
philosophy.” Till this date, 1854, there had been no govern- 
mental aid whatever given to Education in India ; but, as he 

47 * 
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obser’sies, there jyaa then nowhere any thought of the State 
providing ii^truction : it *was, even with us, set going only 
after tne Reform Bill of 1867. It is amazing to think what 
has been done by that act of Sir Charles Wood’s in thirty 
years, the rapid progress Hindus hj^ve made in English 
education. They have discarded their own modes of education, 
the study of their own ancient and vernacular literature, perhaps 
a little too much ; and we hope that the University which has 
been founded at Lahore for the encouragement of Oriental 
studies, will counteretet this tendency. Into this fact of the 
Western civilisation thus brought into India enters the 
question of the share to be taken by the natives* in the 
government of themselves ; and we who, with their own pat- 
riots, believe that their own well being and our safe and happy 
relations with them are deeply concerned in this question, 
must desire that this cultivation should lead to the greater 
employment of natives in (xovernment work — tlieir larger 
presence in high official positions. This, as our author care- 
fully points out, must now in a great measure depend on 
themselves. But with reference to the general preference of 
Government employ, the public services * and the law, he 
exhorts them not to turn too exclusively to these, which 
results in the creation of a petty subordinate clovSS in dangiar 
of servility and dishonesty, poorly paid and lowly esteemed ; 
but to make careers for themselves in trades,* business, and 
scientific professions. The redemption of India will perhaps 
spring more from such independent workers and thinkers than 
from paid officials. It cannot but be that such n!i^tl will come 
to desire political represei.tation. Mr. Satthianadhan mentions 
the opinion not unfrequently expressed, that the progress made 
in Western culture tends* to render the subject people dis- 
contented and, as some say, disloyal. The V discontent,” 
in a certain sense, he grants ; that is, if it is explained "as an 
aspiring for self-(fnprovement and a striving for greater 
independence.” This is of course an inevitable result of qn- 
larged knowledge and new ideas, and there would not be much 
hope for a nation under 'such conditions that did not feel it. 
As for " disloyalty,” our Lecturer asserts the existence of a 
strong feeling of allegiance to the English government and 
friendship for the English nation. 

The last Lecture is on “ Religious Movements in India.” 
As to much that is said on ** Religion making up the whole 
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life of men/’ we must, before discussing it, define i^at is 
meant by Religion — a thing not ♦to be done here. 
speaking of the national “religious instincts” of Hi»As and, 
English, Mr. Satthianadhan uses a perfectly just and intelli- 
gible term, though th^distiribtioii he draws is, we think, in- 
adequate. He speaks of th^ “ reli^ous instincts ” of the 
Hindus as being theoretical, poetical, or contemplative, or, 
when brought at all into real life, finding expression in asceti- 
cism and renunciation of the world ; while Christianity is 
practical, sensible, and makes us useful and beneficial in the 
world we li\^ in. This is perhaps as much a matter of race 
as of religion ; and, at any rate, applies chiefly to modem 
Protestantism, for Early and Roman Catholic Christianity 
have encouraged asceticism and retreat from the world as 
much as ever Rrahminism could do ; while as to that “ prac- 
tical ” character of our national religiousness, I am afraid in 
our busy trading-minded community one too often recognises 
a late great lawyer’s view of religion, as " what helps one to 
get on in the world.” Rub the real difference, as it sftepis to 
us, between Oriental— that is, Brahminical — and Western 
ideas of religion, is the entire divorce in the former of 
religion from morality,* and the merely supei'stitious observ- 
ance of external customs, while the moral teachings of Christ 
are closely intertwined with the creed and the ctllt. 

No doube, if we regard religion quite apart from morality, 
the Hindus have, as is here averred, from the earliest ages 
l)eeu eminently a religious people, though he allowf that at 
present fifes generality of educated Hindus have thrown off 
their old creed without adopting oi^rs. But this he considers 
a transitional state, and points to the two recent movements — 
Brahmoism and Theosophy— as indicating a religious revival. 
The beginipng of Brahmoism was beautiful ; its foundations 
were tlie pure Theism and lofty morality of the noble Ram 
I^ohun Roy, and of the, perhaps, still jjuore gifted Keshub 
Ohunder Sen, who carried up the fair wiihce the Rajah had 
begun into a yet more symmetrical and graceful shrine. And 
though the fiiralimo Somaj ere long split up into discordant 
sects, the main idea is still carried on in a somewhat new 
form, and spiritual religion kept alive in what may be de- 

♦ Iq flavimr this, we do not mean to deny the existence of a Ingh and 
pure morality in the Hindu people, but to indicate that it never formed 
piik of their religions creed. 
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scribed ^ a kin^ of Qhristiaa Theism. This ^as a purely 
indigenous mojement ; Thedsophy is of foreign birth, and is,, 
moteove^ not a religious movement at all, only psychico- 
supematural. Indeed, this “ Esoteric Buddhism/’ as its inven- 
tors call it (in defiance of the mediiing of facts and words), is 
so merely a part of the vulgar craze in England about 
Spiritualism and Mediumism, and so unlikely to have any 
other career than all other such movements of being for the 
time^ the fashion among idle and ill-educated people, and 
amusing them with ever more vulgar and ignoble develop- 
ments, till it dies discredited away, that it was lisrdly worth 
while to give it a prominent place in this enquiry. What 
Christianity, in which Mr. Satthianadhan appears to be a 
convinced believer, may yet do for India, remains to be 
seen. • 

In conclusion, though, as we have said, these Lectures are 
most evidently meant for the Lecturer’s own countrymen, not 
for ourselves, we yet may learn many lessons from them. We 
will winH up with one which he utters for tht^r benefit, on 
our ignorance of the real Hindu life hindering our well- 
intentioned efforts to help them. “ Do not depend,” he says, 
” on foreign aid. Tliose foreigners whpo are in the midst of 
you, though they may encourage you by their sympathy, are 
not able to fake a just aud proportionate view of things, 
owing to the exclusiveness and Conservatism of^ the Hindu 
nation. They know nothing of the inner life of the Hindus.” 
It behovds us then to utter our views with modesty ; and we 
trust we have not forgotten this in our remarks on tMs highly- 
/gifted Hindu gentlenian and his very attractive and thoughtful 
Lectures. g 


JOUBNAL OF A VlSIX tO ENGLAND IN 1883. By BHAGVAT 
SiNH Jee, ThaUhre Saheb of Gondal. Printed at thS 
Education Socie^’s Press, Byculla. 1886. « 

This is a book of singular interest— not by reason of the 
precise amount of information it contains, which, from the 
necessities of the case, is somewhat small, — ^bat for the sake of 
tlm author and the manner in which his subject is treated by 
him. Many are the books written upon India by Englidk* 
men, but few are the natives of India who have written upon 
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England. And though the book is prynarily /writtei^by the 
Chief of Gondal for his own people — for he visited ^ngla^d 
with a view to improve himself and his people by *e f*'^iwnal 
acquaintance with the habits and customs of England— it 
should not be left unr^ead bjf Englishmen. Long usage dulls 
even the keenest sensibilities ;» and it is well to be reminded 
now and then how our various institutions, our national cue^ 
tomS) affect the mind of a foreigner on his first acquaintance 
with them. 

The Journal, as is to be inferred from its title, is a (laily 
record jotted down by the Chief of Gondal of thq various 
things* seen by him during his tour of six months through 
many parts of Europe. England naturally has the larger 
share of liis attention ; and throughout the Journal it is easy 
to see thaf^ the writer is a careful observer, and thinks and 
reasons for himself. Humanity also, and an especial tender- 
ness for the sufferings of dumb animals, are conspicuously 
portrayed by him. A few days after he left Gondal, when 
visiting a circus near the Malabar Hill, he enters in hfs diary ; 

“ A large cage, full of African lions, was then brought in. A 
man went into the cage, and made them jump through burn- 
ing hoops and over ftreworks. They got very angry, and 
some day they might turn upon the man and kill him for his 
cruelty.” And then the Chief adds, with justifiable severity : 

This part <ff the perfonnance was not at all interesting, and 
nobody seemed to like it,” Again, a page or two further on^ 
and while he is yet In India, he writes : “The animffls in the 
Victoria ^Surdens looked very miserable, and were suffering 
from the heat and dust. I think ^at the ground all round 
their cages should be watered frequently to keep them cool> 
and that their cages shouM be better kept.” 

On tliQ 8th May the Chief entered the Suez Canal quite 
early, and passed Ismalia about two o’clock. He willingly 
gprants that this canal is one of the grtAtest monuments of 
podern engineering skill .; but at the same time insists that in 
many ways there is still much room for improvement “ Steam 
drags are required to be constantly at work to clear away the 
everfalling sand. The passage is extremely tedious, and the 
steamer moves not faster than a snail.” He quite regrets 
that he did not continue his journey via Brindisi. On the 
20th May he reached Plymouth, and does not fail to notice 
the well-known suspension bridge. The next day he pro^ 
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ceeded tP London^ majcing the Albemarle Hotel his head- 
quortersL The climate of London meets with no more 
approval iw/sn him than from other foreigners. He describes 
it as smoky and sooty. Wipe your face and furniture now 
and again, and in a couple of hours you >yill see your kerchief 
tinged with soot.” In the evening he went to the theatre to 
see A Trip to tlie Moon, He admired the scenery im- 
mensely, but was disappointed with the play. He says that 
his object in attending theatres is to gain thereby an insight 
into the social life of the people, and this was not afforded by 
A Trip to the Moon, On the 24th he wentato Covent 
Garden Market ; thence on to the Fisheries Exhibition, being 
greatly interested by the latter. “The great characteristic 
of the English nation,” he says, “ is that whenever the wel- 
fare of their people is concerned, they will turn out to a man, 
and give their minds to the development of such resources 
and industries as are most conducive to the support of a 
constantly increasing population.” One by one he visits the 
great biiildings and sights of London; and when at our 
Zoological Gardens, the doubt occurs to him of the justifiability 
of depriving beasts and birds of the jungle of their liberty 
simply for amusement. He attended a Eoyal Levee, and 
subsequently was honoured by an invitation from the Queen. 
He visited Cambridge and Oxford, seeming to give the greater 
preference to the latter University. The turbuleric behaviour 
of the undergraduates on Commemoration Lay astonished 
and, to ascertain extent, displeased him, a*s being wanting in 
natural and becoming reverence to those in authori^. 

A little later on he want to see the Log Show at the 
Crystal Palace, and was astonished at the enormous prices put 
upon the dogs. The probable solution does not occur to him 
that these prices (one being £10,000) are meant to> deter, not 
to attract purchasers ; and, half in jest, are chosen by a fond 
master or mistress nLrely to show that their favourite is not 
to be parted with, bife only exhibited. The Chief himself is. 
very fond of dogs, and wishes that they were more highly prized 
in India. Pigeon-shooting he heartily detests, and laments that 
the cruel pastime has been recently introduced into India by 
Europeans. ' ’ 

On the 20th July he left for Edinburgh, which he* seems 
to like better than London. He visited the fioyal Infirmary, 
the Edinburgh University and Medical Schools. Some pages 
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are devoted to the latter, and his keen interest is e^y to be 
seen. In many ways he prefer? Scotland, apd some, 
thongh not entire truth, says : '' Scotland is a place'^Wlearning 
and quiet pursuits of life ; and England, a place of resdess 
activity and cominergial eifterprise. One may be likened to 
the rising billows of the sea,^he other to the calm unruffled 
waters of the lake.” 

On the 29th July he went to Liverpool. The vanous 
industries he sees there leads him to think that “ until Indian 
fabrics become able to compete fairly with their foreign rivals, 
GoverunierA should put some prohibitive duties on foreign 
im])orts.” A view with which the present writer, being a 
strong believer in the discipline of competition, cannot concur. 
Even a storm is not so fatal to true progress as a dead calm ; 
and enfolded absence of competition invariably leads to 

stagnation. * n * • 

On the 31st July he attended the Court of Assizes at bt. 
OeorRc’s Hall. He criticises with a good deal of discnmination 
our legal ijractices, and wishes tlie system of trial by .lury 
were rnore extensively adopted in India. Female education 
and the liberty accorded to English ladies are not left un- 
touched by him. He would like to give hi.s own countrywomen 
more liberty than they are now allowed, though there are 
some English customs, such as dancing, that he slioula e 


sorry to sei adopted. , . , . t i 

I hope T have said enough to show that this Journw is 
well worth reading. Not the least valuable among Its wntos 
iottings^ft the remarks he makes upon the English diar^ter, 
and the comparison he draws between English and Hindus. 

I am infomed that this young Ohief has recently left hiS 
obuntiy again, and is now in Edinburgh for the purpose of 
studying Medicine. It is easy to see from his Jouraal 
the subject of Medicine has a peculiar fascination for him; 
»nd I hope ere long another journal, relording the details of 

his present life, may be given to* the pifclic. 

]Et is a happy sign of the times when so many 
and rulers of various nationalities, perceiving the tenth invo^w 
in the French saying, Noblesse oblige, are doing their ntmoBBto 
prove themselves worthy of the great responsibility wrth 

which they are entrusted. . ... 

^ C!<5«B!rA.l«3E ’PLUMJW»; ' ' 
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A Short A^J'cotjnt of my Public Life. By Nawab Abdul 
Luteef Khak Bahadoob, G.I.B. Calcutta. 

Naurab Abdul Luteef^ who hi^s just retired from Goverji> 
ment service in India, has occupied a conspicuous position in 
Bengal, partly from his being one of the very few Mahome- 
tans who have risen to posts of any importance under British 
rule, and partly from his own efforts to assist his co-religion- 
ists to a better understanding with their present rulf,r8. With 
this view he strongly advocated English education ; and as 
long ago as 1852, when he was a deputy-magistrate in Bengal, 
he offered a prize of Bs. 100 for the best essay “ On the Advan- 
tages of English Education to Mahometans." Later on he took 
part in the establishment of the Presidency College and in 
oldier educational work, and founded a Mahometan Literary 
Society in 1863, the object of which was, by meetings, lec- 
tures, &G.,*’to produce and encourage joint action on the part 
of the Mahometans, and to give to them and their European 
and Hindu fellow-subjects opportunities of friendly and 
social meetings. He himself mixed freely with Englishmen 
in Calcutta, made many friends among them, and sent his son 
to England foT the study of Law. His services have been 
welcomed by the Indian Government, and recognised by titles 
and a pension, and we hope he will have the further reward 
oi seeing in lifetime an increasing mutual good under- 
standing between his co-religionists and the EngUtn com- 
munity : for it is much to bi}> desired that Mahometans should 
avail themselves of all educational and other oppoitunities, 
whereby they may become fit for taking a share in official 
work. Such preparation on their part will greatly assist the 
Government in introducing a larger Indian element into the 
xaulm of its service, 4 fact the Mussulmeu have been much , 
slower to nuilise than^eir Hindu fellow-countrymen. Jf in 
future days a bridge should be built by t^ joint efforts of ' 
Mahometans and of Ei^lishmen, vfhereby the former shall be 
able to pass freely into English office and Englisb sodety, it 
may be that his community will look back on Hawab .A^bdol 
Luteef as having contributed one of the firsli stones towaida 
the erection of the edifice. 


M.H. 
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FACTS EELATING TO WOMiaJJ*S WO|lK 
IN THE ’•west. 

The Queen of Greece, who is known as the “ Queen of the 
Poor,’* recently Tisi^d the hospitals and asylums of Paris. 
Among these admirable institutions are — L’CEuvre du Calvaire, 
founded and directed by young widows, who devote the leisure 
afforded them by their premature widowhood to tending the 
incurable sick ; the central sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul, 
from which are sent out listers of charity to all parts of the 
world ; and the convent of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

Emily Euete, Princess of Oman and Zanzibar, publishes an 
appeal to female European physicians to go out to Zanzibar. 
Sne gives a touching description of the low state of medical 
science among the Moslems, who prefer to resort to swallowing 
texts from the Koran^^ to any other treatment. It is quite 
impossible, she says, for male doctors to exercise their art in the 
Arab harem. ^^If a small society of duly qualified ladies will 
but venture out,” she concludes, ** I will engage, only too gladly, 
to give all the help I can to their instruction in so much as is 
necessary of the Arabic and Suahelic tongues, in the con- 
sciousness that I should be thereby serving my beloved land.” 

In Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, a new Technical School 
has been opened for girls, as well as a Training School for 
women servants. • 

, The town of Chartres has received permission to establish a 
Commercial College for girls. 

Madame Boucicaut, the principal proprietor of .the Bon 
March^ of Paris, has made over the capital of 4,000,000 it. 
(£160,000), duty free, to the Society for Mutual Aid, founded 
by her late husband in connec^on with this establislunent, 
retaining only a life interest in the income. 

Lady Eden ha^ added another branch to the numerous em- 
ployments for ladies attached to the guild she has founded for 
giving work to educated women — ^that of cigarette-making by 
I machinery-. To the guild has been lately ^trusted the restoration 
of some antique tapestries, which has bfan excellently executed 
by the deft fingers of some of its members. 

Miss Linda Gilbert, who demotes her life to work among the 
prisons of the United States, advocates the appointment of 
prison visitors from among the persons identified with the Prison . 
Befprm movement, urges the abolition of all violent physical 
punishment and the use of the dark cell, except in extreme 
cases. She' also wishes the convicts to receive a small com- 
miauon on the sale of g^ods made by them. 
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Twenty-three of th^ mail contracts on the Pacific Coadt are 
held by arlady, Mrsi J. B. McQlain, who is said to manage the 
business -^th skill, courtesy, and kindness. 

Mrs. Hdflfock’s Holiday Home for ailing children of the 
London poor, at Southend, accommodates thirty children. She 
is about to purchase a large house to accommodate fifty or more: 

Miss Sarah L. Berrqw, of Leamington, has erected four 
cottage homes at Knowle for ladies in reduced circumstances. 

Many girls and women are employed in lithographic establish- 
ments in Borne and Bovigo, some of whom display extraordinary' 
ability! 

The excellent technical classes in the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, are open to Aromen as well as to men. ^ 

The re-opening of the Extra-mural Medical School, in 
Edinburgh, was marked by the re-admission of women to 
medical education, after an interval of more than twelve years. 

A pamphlet has just been issued by the Commirfee of the 
Women’s Section of the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 
entitled WomenU Indtisiries. It is, in its entirety, a specimem of 
women’s work. The type has been set up, the proofs read, and 
the cover <iesigned by women. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN WESTERN INDIA. 

A Meeting of the National Indian Association^ w’^as held 
at Essex. !gall, Strand, on November 18th, at which a Paper 
was read by Mr. Gularn Mohamed B. Mnnshee, on Marriage 
Customs in Western India. Among those present werStreneral 
Macdonald, Mr. Justice PinKey, Mr. and Mrs. Carmichael, Mr. 
Preeland, Rev. James Long, Mrs. and Miss Beck, General Cole, 
Miss F. Davenport Hill, Miss Campbell, Mr. J. 13, Knight, 
C.I.E., Rev. H. lerson, and many others interested in India. 
The Chairman introduced the Lecturer, who read as follows 

I have taken up a vlry wide subject for this afternoon’s dis- ^ 
Gussion, and I am afraid I shall not be able to do justice to it. 
It is a subject which, at the present time, engages the attention 
of the leading and the learned people of India. It is, I need 
hardly say, 4he most important feature of our life, as the futu^ 
of all living men and of the next generation depends chiefly 
u^on it. It is the subject of Marriage. I do not propose to deu, 
with this subject, in general, but I will give as clear an idea as I 
possibly can about marriages in India. It is impossible for me 
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to deal with my subject as a whole, from two causes : first, , 
extent^ of India, and, secondly, ite Earioijs races jajid creei 
India is a very wide country , — T may even, cajl it ^^ontinen^ 
for it is as large as Europe without Eussia,— HWiir it is bu' 
natural that many parts of a large country like India should^ 
have many peculiar local castoms, even though the people of that 
country were of one religion.^ Besides this difOlculty arising from 
the extent of India, there is the other greater difficulty in my 
way, arising from different castes and creeds which prevail in our 
country. There are three main creeds — Hinduism, Mohammadan- 
ism, and Zoroastrianism. The Hindus alone are said to have 
eighty-eight castes, each having its own rules. Nay, even some 
of^ese Shstes have further subdivisions, regulated in social 
matters by special local customs. The Mohammadans and the 
Parseea have also different castes, though not so numerous. 
Thus, the Hindu of Bengal would differ as much from the 
Hindu Mysore, as the Spaniard would from the Swede. 
Hence, it is impossible for one man *to say anything about the 
manners and customs of India, as a whole, with any confidence 
or certainty ; and, therefore, my remarks should be considered 
as limited chiefly to the Bombay Presidency, to which I belong. 

In India, amongst its various castes and creeds, all forms of 
marriages are to be seen, from the simplest mode of mutual 
consent, to all the various known procedures of marriage : by 
capture, community of right, polygamy, polyandry, &c. 

The special feature of marriage in Indi% is, that it is a 
matter of convenience and not of love. The parents or guar- 
dians settle absolutely whom their children or wards shall marry. 
Such marriages are not of recent growth. Time-given authority 
and c^sequent sanctity are attached to them. Sudh marriages 
existea ^n Europe also, at a time, the memory of which has 
been left in the historical wotM. It is only recent Western 
civilisation that has condemned its principle and violated its 
authority. There are some reasons which are specially applic- 
able to India, and which have been constantly brought forward 
by the aevoted adherents of this sort of marriage. They are, 
(1) the early maturity of the boys and girls of India, (2) the 
customs of the country, and (3) the Ibjects kept in view, in 
India, with regard to the celebration or marriages. 

Some parents in India believe that it is good for the moral 
tone of the society that boys and girls should be married onx>r 
soon after their amving at physical maturity ; and the tropical 
climate, of India lowers this age to about fifteen in males, and 
twelve in females. At this stage of life young persons ore Vi,ot 
in a position to judge for themselves, through want of experi- 
ence and discretion ; and so parents, who are universally con- 
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«idered the best w41-wishers of their children, and who 
generally do oonsci^ntioiisly desire their greatest good, think it 
their diby to itelect the partners for their future life. And 
hence it ils»'*^^t all marriages in India are of convenience. 

Another reason (which I gave above) for such marriages is 
custom. The social customs of Indih are juite different — I may 
say, quite opposite — ^to the social cgistoms of England. The ladies 
never go to a meeting where there are gentlemen. They are not 
so freely introduced to gentlemen as here. They enjoy less 
liberty than their sisters in England. Owing to this custom, they 
canndt have any opportunity of judging as to the nature and 
disposition of anyone, and consequently the pai-ents take this 
responsible task upon themselves. As long as thft crue^, and 
unjust custom continues, we cannot hope to see any change in 
the Existing principle of marriage. It would be beyond my 
present subject to mention here, why I call this custom “cruel* 
and unjust.” Besides, I think it hardly necessary to*argue that 
point before an EnglisB audience which considers liberty the 
birthright of every man and woman, and would allow no reigson, 
short of legal crime, to deprive one of his or her most valuable 
possession — liberty. However, it is a matter of great joy that 
efforts are being made in this direction by the educated men, 
and especially the Parsees. 

The third reason why such marriages exist is, that certain 
objects are held in view and immediately obtained through this 
system. This 4s a wide division of my subject, and it presents 
curious facts to the English mind. The chief fejling which 
actuates the Indian parents to assume this right of selection is, 
that these^ marriages of their children are considered by them 
the happiest occasions of their lives. They attach gre«y;er value 
to the marriage of their children than English ^rents do. 
They wish to make a great '^how of' wealth, even beyond their 
means, on such occasions, which are of course rare, in their lives. 
And as life is proverbially uncertain, and'the cruel hand of Death 
may separate them from their children at any moincv^t, and as 
present happiness has great attraction to a less cultured mind, 
they — that is, the Indian parents — try to snatch the first oppor^ 
tunity they can of ha^’ng that pleasure; and consequently they 
do not let their children! get so old as to be able to judge for* 
themselves before they are married. This is the general view 
taken by the Indians ; but when this ardent desire is combined 
with a peculiar religious conviction, it has a stiU stronger hold 
on their minds. That religious conviction is, that there is no 
heaven for the soul of a parent unless he has left a son in this 
world to offer religious sacrifices and perform ceremonies for the 
absolution of his soul. This is a belief among the Hindus and 
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the Parsees; but it is not strictly adhered to by the latter. 
Such a conviction is the main cause of early^marriage^in India. 
I quote here a passage from the* laws given 1^ 
subject. He says: A damsel who attains her niillwity while 
she is living at her father’s house, before she has been betrothed, 
has to be considered as a deluded woman; by taking her without 
the consent of her kmsmen, a man commits no wrong.” Early 
'marriage exists among the Hindus only. The Mohammadans 
and the Parsees maiTy their children at a later age ; but, never- 
theless, all marriages in India are marriages of convenience. 
The religious conviction above referred to is so strong "in the 
minds of the Hindus and Parsees tiiat, in case a man of mature 
age^ies without leaving a son or without marrying, they always 
adopt a son in his name, whose duty is to save the soul of the 
deceased from going to hell, by observing certain religious rites. 
Considering these customs and those strong religious and moral 
convictiorft, it is not suri^rising that India should have such 
marriages of convenience, when, in (^J)ito of the philosophical 
teachings of Voltaire and Comte, and in 82 )ite of the so-called 
civilisation of the 19th century, France, if I be rightly in- 
formed, countenances, to a certain extent, marriagis of con- 
venience. 

The marriage customs in India dillbr with different creeds 
and localities. I would restrict myself hoi^o to giving the chief 
features of the three principal creeds of India — the Hindus, 
Mohammadans, and Parsees. Among the first and the last, mar- 
riage is considered a religious tie ; while the Mohammadans look 
upon it as a civil tie. This makes the difference in the solemnity 
with which it is celebrated in those communities. The Parsee 
marriauc ceremony is very interesting indeed. The bride and 
the bridegroom are made to sit on opposite chairs, and a curtain 
is held between them, while the pi^est recites some passages, and 
the moment he has finished, the bridal couple throw some grains 
of rice on each other from behind the curtain. The pa^^ of 
tlie one jrho throws the grains first, clap their hands in re- 
joicing. After that the pair are made to sit by each other, and 
^ some words of advice are road to themiby the priest, who also 
blesses them. They are also asked whemer each of them selects 
• the other as his or her partner. The ceremony is long ; it takes 
nearly two hours. A certain section of the Parsees has a similar 
ceremony performed, very late at night, a second time. I must 
mention here that all marriage ceremonies in India are held late 
in the evening, after sunset. After the ceremony is over, the 
parties entertain their friends and relatives at dinner and with 
music. The main feature of the Hindu marriage ceremony 
consists in the bridal pair walking seven steps toge&er ; tmd 
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the priest blesses them, as I said was the custom among the 
Parsees. In bot^ these communities the dresses of the bride 
and b:indegr<^m are tied together, from which the term for 
.^^ma-ehhuta, meaning untying the knot, is derived. 
Five things are essential to the Hindu marriage : the betrothal, 
the gift of the virgin, the acceptance, the seizure of the hand, 
and the seven steps. 

Among the Mohammadans tfiere are the formal giving away 
of the bride by her parents or guardians, and also the formal 
acceptance by the bridegroom of the bride as his wife. The 
bride does not come out of her room, and so her consent is not 
asked; but her father* or guardian has formally to accept the 
bridegroom as the husband of the bride. ’ 

It will not be out of place if t mention here Mohammadan 
marriage ceremony. Almost every marriage is preceded by 
the customary betrothal. When parents have found a girl who- 
they think will suit their son, and when the parents x)f this girl 
have agreed to give thv^ir daughter in marriage to the boy, it is 
usual to make this arrangement public ; and, in order to make it 
more binding, certain formalities are observed. Sometimes a 
few friends and relatives of the betrothed couple assemble at 
the house of each of them, dnd receive some dry dates or sweet- 
meat in honour of the occasion. This is optional. But the 
necessary formality is that the parents of the jiancl* should send 
the intended bride three suits of clothes, some gold and silver 
ornaments, ope cocoa-hut, and , an odd number of silver coins. 
The Jiance in his turn receives one turban, one oocoa-nut, and a 
few coins. Sometimes other nearer relatives of ^oth parties 
receive some presents. This preliminary ceremony is called 
nishat (rSlationsbip) or mun^ee (propos^). There ^lapses a 
long time between this and the actual marriage. This sort of 
arrangement is not binding ; either of them can break it : but 
when it is broken, the mutual presents are returned, subject to 
the usual wear and tear. The time of marriage is fixed after 
mutual consultation of the parents of both parties. This is 
often not an easy task, and is sometimes the source of dissatis- 
faction between their, as each looks to his individual interest. 
When the time is fitted they issue invitations to their frienas 
and relatives to stay With them for the week in which the mar- 
riage is fixed. All the rejoicing and dinner parties begin one 
week before the marriage day. The commencement is made in 
the morning by two pr<$esBional players of musical instruments 
called nagdrd and 8undi; and friends and acquaintances are 
called in to witness the raising of the marquee for the occasion. 
Sherbet is given to visitors. All this time the musicians are 
playing with loud noise. Sometimes, according to the local 
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• custom, a costly powder called safron is mixod with water, and that 
coloured water is gently sprinkled on the dresses of visitors. 
Sometimes a sort of red colour, drawn froAi a class Of flower 
called Icasoomhy is also used for the purpose. Pebrgleitjt)^© pride 
in going out in such clothes. It also serves well as a notice to 
the public. You can at on<jp make out a house where marriage 
festivity is going on 4rom the noise, the music, and variegated 
colours of the place. Wheft this ceremony is over, friends 
depart, but only to meet there in the evening, at a dance or tea. 
(By the way, I must mention that in India wo have not such 
dances and balls as you have here. Dancing is only professional 
in India, and is not considered respectable.) Every evening 
there is something ontortainiiig going on there ; and the two 
aboft-mentioned i)rofo88ional players come every morning and 
evening to play for an hour or two. Three days before the 
marriage day, begins a ceremony called mdnjd. The bride is 
made to sit on a stool bareheaded, with very few clotlies on, and 
seven ladies, who must not be widows* or who must not have 
lost many children, dip their fingers in a paste made of oil and 
turmeric, and rub it on her face, hands, and feet. I think this 
was originally dono to make the bride look whiter than #ho really 
was. She is then taken to the bath. This ceremony is fontiniied 
for four days, 'fhe bridegroom also undergoes a similar ceremony. 
On the marriage day a grand dinner party is given by tbe bride- 
groom’s father. The marriage evening is the time for all pomp 
and show. After the bridegroom has undergone the above-men- 
tioned ceremony of being painted with the yellow paste, he is 
taken to th^ bath, and when he comes out, he is dressed in his 
marriage dress. This is rather antique in cut. lie is made to 
wear a coat which very much resembles a lady’s dresf*, having a 
long wMcwskirt, and he wears an old-fashioned turban. A few 
strings of flowers, called Sera, tied on his head, hanging 
down in front. He looks quite picture&t|uo, and hardly knows 
himself. In some places he is veiled with a thin rich silk cloth. 
Thus dressed, he is carried out and put on horscjback to go 
-round th^town. A long procession is formed. All friends and 
acquaintances are asked to join ; and persons superior in rank 
•to the father of the bridegroom join Ar a short time, to do 
• honour to him. Several ri'hly caparisonel horses and palanquins 
are borrowed or hired 'lor the occasion, and some hundreds of 
torches and lanterns are carried for light. A musical band of 
English instruments plays native tunes, and in front 6X it, at a little 
distance, is the bevy of Indian musicians, beating their tom-tomu 
with all their might. In fact, everything possible is done to 
attract the attention of the publitJ and gather a crowd. Thus 
the procession proceeds, with the bridegroom on horseback, 
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passing through the principal streets of the town; and, although 
it is ratl^er a late hour, men come out of their beds to see it^ 
and wom^n pop out their heads through windows for the same 
purpose. ci%toeCimes a Nauteh girl accompanies the procession, and 
at intervals, stands to sing. People gather round her to hear 
her sing, and when she finishes hei^ song they all proceed. It 
is not unusual to have fireworks also with the procession. Men 
cany baskets containing rockets, &c. There is among these one 
article most prominent. It is like a small shallow cup, contain- 
ing some mixture, and is covered with paper. When this 
paper*is lighted, it gives out a beautiful strong white light, which 
lasts for a minute or two. It is generally lighted in front 
of the bridegroom, to let people see, not his face,' for tljis is 
covered with flowers and a veil, but his dress and veil. The 
procession goes about for four or five hours, and returns to the 
bride’s house. There all the musical instruments are beaten 
most violently, to proclaim the bridegroom’s arrival;' and the 
remaining stock of fireworks is exl^austed there, to give his 
arrival a most imposing aspect. Friends and visitors go in and 
take their seats on a mat spread for the purpose; while the 
bridegroom is carried from his horse to a cushion specially 
spread for him. Then begins the marriage ceremony proper. 
The priest, who sits next to the bridegroom, inquires who will 
be the witnesses of the marriage. There are generally two 
witnesses on Sach side. This being settled, he a^s the bride- 
groom thrice if v^he accepts the bride as his wife ; and also asks 
the father or guardian of the bride whether he gives her away. 
The bride is all this time, with other ladies, in a sepWate room. 
Then the priest registers the names of the party and witnesses, 
the date of marriage, and the dowry, which is fixet^ by the 
parties according to their local or family custom or sul'rounding 
circumstances. This being dv>ne, he recites some passages from 
Mohammadan scriptures and blesses the couple, raising his 
hands towards heaven. When all this is over, the bridegroom 
removes his veil and flowers from his face, which he has had on 
for nearly six hours. He gets up from his seat, and salutes the 
people around him ; and not he, but his father, is congratulated 
by them all in return. K receives a cup of milk to drink. 

Mow comes the last and the most interesting part of the cere- 
mony. He is asked to go and visit the ladies who ore with the 
bride. When he reaches the door, younger relatives of the 
bride half open the door and ask a toll from him for his admis- 
sion to the room. He has to give them something* When 
they have got their toll they close the door on him, and then all 
retire from the room except the bride. Then a signal is made 
to him to enter the room. He finds there the bride, all alone, 
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covered with a veil which is tied ‘round* her head. He has to 
remove the veil and put an ornament oa hei person, a||d to give 
her some sweetmeat to eat, which*is at hand. Thus bri(fo is 
first seen by her husband after her marriage; g Bi l; m ost prob- 
ably, they then see each other for the first time in their lives.' I 
need hardly say that there if a marked difference between the e^c- 
citement of that moment in t^e case of this couple and in that of 
an English couple similarly situated. Then the bridegroom re- 
turns to his friends and goes home, where a dance is going on to 
entertain the guests. Next day the bride’s father gives a dinner. 
The bridegroom comes ♦here to dine; and after the dizfher is , 
over, the bride is prepared to go with her husband to his house 
for^e fir^ time. Several articles of furniture — as, bedstead, 
chair, -box, stools, and some kitchen articles — are given to her, 
with a few ornaments and dresses. Now comes the parting. 
The bride and her relatives cry like little children, because they 
feel the parting ; and more so, because the bride will be hence- 
forth under the control of her husb&nd’s parents. And cer- 
tainly, to some extent, the bride has good reason to cry, for her 
days of happiness are most probably now over. She begins 
then a life not much better than that of a slave ; bScause, for 
even the commonest right of amusement she has to consult the 
wishes, or rather the freaks and fancies, of her mother-in-law, 
who is virtually hei* master. To return to the narrative, the 
bridegroom has to take the bride in his arms and carry her to 
the carriage waiting at the door for conveying her to his home. 
In India tj^e custom of going away for a honeymoon does not 
exist. 

These are the main features of Indian marriage ^remonies ; 
but (ii%rent castes have different minor customs, which are very 
curious idfieed, and which show how marriages in ancient times 
were celebrated. Among all anflit^nt barbaric nations of the 
world might was right ; and the wife was won by force, and not 
by civility. The proverb, ‘‘None but the brave deserve the 
fair,” haj^ sprung from these old brutal customs ; and similarly 
we have even now some customs which show the traces of the 
I old fashion of winning the bride by foiue of arms. In many 
provinces, after the ceremony is over, Ihe bridegroom has to 
* carry his bride in his arms as his prize, amidst the cries of her 
relatives, though these themselves have given away the bride. 
Elsewhere the only ceremony is, that the bridegroom comes at 
the appointed time with a few companions, in an apparently 
warlike fashion, and carries the bride roughly away. Home- 
times the bride rides on a horse, and is given a start ; and then 
the bridegroom pursues her, and wins her only if he catches 
her. And thus several experiments of mutual strength of the 
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pair are even now tried^though tbe result is immaterial. Some** 
times tbe bridegrooi^ is also intellectually tried. He is asked 
several ; q^d if he fails fu solving them, he is laughed at. 

The custonrvimr^g Mohammadans and the Hindus, that the 
bridegroom should go to the bride’s house on horsebausk, is as if 
he were a warrior come to demand his blackmail; and the 
Hindu bridegrooms still carry a sword in their hands. There 
are various other customs which may be unknown to me, but 
which have undoubtedly sprung from the same source. But of 
all the Indian customs, the strangest seems to me the custom of 
not calling the wife or the husband by her or his name. There 
have often been most laughable scenes when a woman is asked 
to give the name of her husband. The educated men of India 
do not observe this foolish custom. But 1 must mention here 
that such absurdities — as they really are to an enlightened 
mind — are not restricted to India alone. You have also among 
you the custom of throwing rice and old slippers after the bridal 
pair, when they leave for their honeymoon. And this very 
custom of going away for the honeymoon is considered by some 
as a remnant of the old custom of carrying away the bride from 
her parents by force of arms. But, as Dr. Johnson says, 
** Customs arc idols for the fools, and plagues for the wise ; 
they will not disappear as long as people at large are conserva- 
tive in their social institutions. 

It has been suggested by some English authors that Indian 
parents sell theii? daughters. They say that the sum which is 
paid or settled as the dowry is nothing but purchase money. 
I protest against such an insinuation ; yet I do not d^end each 
and every case. There may be some black sheep among the 
Indians, as there are in all communities; but I say that the 
object of tho dowry is not so much to sell the bride as 'bo 'secure 
her future happiness. Parer^ts in India, and specially the 
Hindus, consider it the most heinous crime, the ^ossest sacri- 
lege, to accept anything like purchase-money for a daughter. 
In a great majority of cases the parents do not receive any 
portion of the dower, and in some cases they have to give their 
daughter several ornaments and sundry articles in return for 
the sum they receive. 

It is this custom of not accepting any money for the daughter, 
but, on the contrary, of giving her away with a large amount 
to boot, and the customary expenses of marriage, that led some 
Bajput parents who are proud of their names to practise infan- 
ticide. Among the Mohammadans, a daughteir’s dowry is fixed 
in certain cases as a check against divorce. The husband has to 
pay down the fixed dower on his divorcing his wife. Among 
the Parsees, the parents of the daughter have to spend a larg^ 
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sum of money before they can get her married. A very deplor- 
able QUBtom is creeping into this oommunityt The bri(|o’8 parents 
often give a large sum of money to the bride^pom: this 
enhances the immeasurable difficulties poor have in 

getting their daughters married. 

There are established fules in different religions of India as 
regards endogamy and exogamy. The Hindus do not marry 
among their relatives ; but also cannot legally marry out of their 
caste. Mohammadans have no such established rules ; but still 
they do not care to marry out of their own clan. Mohammadan 
religion allows marriage with Christiana and Jews. A MolCamma- 
dan father would not give his daughter to a Cliristian or a JeV, 
bij^ would* not mind having a Christian or a Jew daughter-in- 
law. Tliose who receive in marriage the daughters of other 
clans are acknowledged as superiors. If thore be any dispute as 
to rank between two classes, the resort is always had to 
this undeniable criterion. The Parsee iwiest would not give his 
daughter in marriage to a layman, bift would receive a layman’s 
daughter as his son’s wife : this custom lie always puts forth as 
an indisputable proof of liis long-acknowledged superiority in 
position. • 

This"*^ will sound rather curious to the English people, because 
of the absence of a similar notion here ; but it is to be explained 
in this way, that there being early marriages in India, the father 
of the bridegroom lias to maintain tlio married couple till the 
latter is able to gain an independent living. ladian families are 
formed on orally on the old Roman patriarchal system, and 
Indian fibers expect as much blind obedience from their children 
as the ancient Romans* did. Hence it is that the children have 
no voipe as to their marriage. It is a sad state of affairs, and 
cannot Uh improved as long as the early marriage custom exists. 
Children have hardly any opporttlnity to object to their marriage, 
on account of their being made to live as husband or wife before 
they are able to form a judicious opinion of each other. It is 
quite gpcessary that Indian parents should know that this 
custom IS most objectionable, from a physical as well as a moral 
point of view. As regards the former, point, the report of the 
lady doctors of Bombay gives ample ewdence. 

In my humble opinion, intermarriage between any caste and 
creed' is socially and physically desirable. It is also politically 
advisable. Wo have before us the well- known historical fact in 
the example set by Alexander the Great. When he conquered 
the Persian Empire, he encouraged intermarriage between the 
Greeks and the Persians. He made certain grants for every 
such marriage, and gave personal distinctions, and thus brought 
* That is, the idea of accepting a girl as a daughtcr-in-^aw. j 
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about the unity of the ^wo different nations who had considered 
each other barbarij^iis.’!, This habit of intermarriage played 
an important par^t in assisting the civilisation of Europe. Unity 
of the gove>i?f^^iand the governors is the strongest of all founda- 
tions for the longevity of any empire.. 

India is a polygamic country; aud the present civilisation 
of the Western world considers polygamy ti crime, and is at a 
loss to see how it could he observed in this nineteenth century. 
But tliere is an excuse for it. Indians are conservative in their 
social institutions as other nations are, though in different 
degreed. Polygamy was allowed by almost ail ancient religions, 
btit Hinduism has a better excuse for it than any other religion. 
As I have said before, it is regarded as quite necestary iiL the 
Hindu religion, for the absolution of the soul of a man, thaff he 
should leave a son behind him to offer oblations and perform 
certain ceremonies. This object was the most important of all ; 
nay, it was considered indispensable. Ib’o a Hindu was allowed 
to marry a second wife, ki case his first wife did not bear any 
son within a reasonable time. The justifying circumstances, 
under which Hindu law allows second marrisgos are, the wife^s 
want of chtostity, her habitual disobedience or disrespect towards 
her husband, bad temper, bad health, barrenness ; and should 
she for a period of ten years produce only daughters, the 
absence of these causes will not invalidate a marriage that has 
already taken place ! 

Eor Mohaniuiudans there is less excuse in this matter. 
Mohammadanism is one of those religions which allows in 
words, though not in spirit, the institution of polygamjj^. During 
the time of Mohamed the general custom among the Arabs was 
to marry about ten wives ; but Mohamed restricted the number 
to four. 

Nevertheless, the spirit of the teaching of the Koran — 
Mohammadan scripture — inculcates monogamy. Polygamy is by 
itself an undesirable thing. It is a source of perpetual misery 
unless divorce be easy. It is not in general practice in India. 

I have known only three or four cases in my life. The' general 
desire of leaving a son after death, to continue the family name, , 
has been the root of tlj's institution. Dr. Balfour says in his 
Cyclopoidia : ‘ ‘ Though polygamy is met with among nearly all the 
nations of Southern and Eastern Asia, yet neither amongst 
Mohammadan s nor Hindus is it deemed a respectable practice ; 
that none can get a second wife from a respectable family; 
that the second marriage is not celebrated with such pomp and 
publicity as the first marriage.’* In short, it is considered 
to a stigma on a person’s career. As a rule throughout India, 

^ woman is monandrio— that is, living with one husband; but 
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^there have been poljandrists in the bezxm region from the moat 
ancient times till the present day. I,t ha^ been suraosed by 
some writers that polyandry was*peculiar to n(^ divis^ or race 
of mankind, but was a phase of the developmen^i^j^^ery race. 
It prevailed among the Jews and Arabs, among the Spartans 
within historic time, and among the Celts of Britain in Cmsar’s 
time. It is said to be followed in parts of Africa and North 
America. As polygamy has its excuse, so has polyandry. It is 
always and everywhere expensive to lead a married life; ao 
polyandry was introduced as a relief to the poor. It exists 
among the poorer clasaci; it also exists generally among hilly 
tribes of different parts of the world, and there it is politically 
ad^able mb have it. It is the principal check to the increase 
of population, and, however revolting it may be to our feelings, 
it is a political measure for a poor country which does not 
produce sufficient food for its inhabitants. It exists in Thibet, 
which ism hilly country. It existed among the aborigines of 
India, before the Aryan invasion. It now exists among the 
descendants of those aborigines. It is seen in Travancore, 
Malabar, Canar, and the Himalayan borders of India. We 
have instances of such mamages in the Hindu scriptures* It 
was then probably not regarded as disgraceful. It existed in 
Ceylon until 1800 a.d., when Sir Henry Ward abolished it. 

The subject of divorce is so much affiliated to the subject of 
marriage, tliat I feel Ix und to say a few words about it. The 
Hindus consider marriage as a religious tie, tas 1 have once 
mentioned, and consequently there is no divorce according to 
the Hindu law. Tlie Hindu law does not recognise the in- 
dependence of woman, like the Homan law. She is perpetually 
under ^he guardianship of her father, tlie brother, ine husband 
or the solf, or any other male relative. This plainly shows that 
divorce is not recognised by it. Tbe Parsees, who have accepted 
the English laws in this matter, have the same rules as the 
English people ; but I believe they regret having accepted these 
laws. They do not suit their social needs. The Mohammadans 
have ea^ laws of divorce. They can divorce their wives with- 
|Out giving any reason, if they choose to. do so. But in spite of 
this latitude, they do not take a mean ^vantage of it as might 
be supposed. Every man who has one* divorced his wife has 
but few chances of getting another. Mohammadau law also 
recognises what would be termed “legal separation.” Divorce 
is not frequent in our community, because there is always a con- 
dition attached to it : the person seeking a divorce has to pay 
down the full amount of the dowry that was settled on his wife } 
and in many cases this amount is exorbitant, as I have before 
remarked. 
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I confess that the divorce laws of the East are unfavourable' 
to wom^; but thn English and several Oontinental laws of 
divorce Jre alsok unjust to women, though to different degreesw 
The law-Sfa^ETs have been, are, and will be partial to them- 
selves. But the latitude of the divorce laws of the East suits 
its social condition. When persons &re married by their parents- 
and guardians, without being consulted, it’ is but fair that they 
should be allowed to separate easily, if they choose to do so> 
** Unhappy married life is the hell, if there be any hell on this 
earth,” says an Eastern author. I say, after due consideration, 
that the principle on which the Indian parents marry their 
children is selfish, unjust, and objectionable, though explain- 
able ; and as long as they will not see that their maftying ^heir 
children is unjust, they will not leave off that habit. As an 
instance of the strictness and consequent injustice of the Hindu 
laws of divorce, 1 may mention the well-known case of 
Eakhmabai quoted in the Indian Ilagazine of Septefiiber last, 
at' page 475. This educated lady is given up to the tender 
mercy of her illiterate husband by those harsh laws. 

Widow re-marriage is not allowed by the Hindus of these 
days; bift a law was passed under the benign rule of Her 
Majesty which legalized such marriages. Parsees and Moham- 
madans allow it, but do not consider it quite unobjectionable. 
The Hindu widows are subjected to certain rigid customs, such 
as crox3ping their hair and being made to wear dark plain 
clothes. It is a universal practice in India, to the best of my 
knowledge, that widows cannot wear bangles. On tjie death of 
the husband, the widow at once breaks or takes off her bangles. 
Thus, wearing of bangles is co-extensive with the life of the 
husband. This reminds me of another thing which is mistaken 
for a custom. Dr. Balfour, in his Cyclopadia^ says It is by 
the black mark in the crevices between the teeth, occasioned by 
the ajipli cation of the missee (a black powder), that a Moham- 
madan woman can be observed to be married or not. Women 
never use it before their wedding day.” But to the b^st of my 
knowledge, the using of this powder raises no presumption as 
to whether she is married or not; in fact, its use shows the,} 
frivolity of one who t^es it. The practice of thus blackening 
the teeth is held in no more respect among the Mohamma- ' 
dans than the using of paint for the face among the English 
people. 

It is not pleasant to think of the social position of women in 
India. Wives are no companions for their husbands. Among 
the poor and middle-class people, they are bom to undergo all 
the drudgery of home life, without relaxation. The rich have 
servants to assist their wives in household affairs ; but still they 
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are no companions. Each has his or her^wn circle of acq^uaint- 
ance and sources of amusement. % % 

It would shock the nerves of even the n^st coj^-hearted 
English man or woman to hear the unjust and faHid^i^strictionB 
put upon an Indian woman. The higher her position or the 
pretensions of her relative^ the more severe are the restrictions 
put upon her. She is not allowed to laugh even at home. She 
must not talk to any gentleman except her husband and very 
few others. She has to hide her face from several of her 
nearest rtlativos by drawing down the border of her sar&e. 
There are many other similar arbitrary restrictions which she 
is expected to observe. She is, in fact, like an automatic 
marline, dhd is always looked upon with distrust. These 
are the miseries common to a Hindu or Mohammadnn woman. 
But the Mohammadans go still farther. Their high sense of 
morality and decency knows no bounds. A respectable Mohatn- 
madan hnsband would not think of consulting a docitor in his 
wife’s illness. He would rather let hdr die than allow her face 
to be seen by a gentleman ! She would not think of protesting 
against it, as she is ground dowm by custom. She has no 
individuality, for her spirit has been nipped in the^bud. In 
extreme cases of illness, the most scrupulous husband relaxes 
his standard of decency in a way most revolting to the 
commonest feelings of humanity, lie allows his wife to be 
placed behind a curtain and lets her liand bo put out for tho 
doctor to feel her pulse, as if the pulse alone can load to a 
complete diagnosis of the case. And even then his sense of 
the sacredness and iiiviolabloness of her person is so high that 
he would not allow tlie doctor to touch her bare hand, and 
would persist in putting a thin piece of muslin over her hand 
and wristf And ho would blush ten times before ho would let 
his wife put her tongue through dke curtain for tho doctor to spo 
it. Under those circumstances Lady Dufferin has done a most 
humane work by taking such a keen interest in the establish- 
ment of lady doctors in India. 

Neither the Hindu nor the Mohammadan law sanctions such 
I practices. The Hindu god Biva is knawn for his devotion to • 
his wife, and is worshipped for it. I|li8 hoped that English 
education will soon dispel all these unjust and cruel practices. 
Marriage is considered an indispensable condition of human life. 
In extreme cases, Hindus have to obe 3 '' the letter of the law by 
formally marrying a girl to a particular class of tree, if she 
fails to secure a human husband 

Having mentioned these facts — ^which do not give a very 
satisfactory" idea of the marriage institutions of India — I must 
add that steps are now being taken for improving the condition ^ 
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of women, by introduoing better cuetoms and female education. 
We have now whose chief object is to dissuade 

£rom e^eme e|U'ly marriage tod to promote widow re-marriage. 
There iyAly^yan association with the object of regulating the 
difference of age between the marrying couple, as there are many 
undesirable practices in this matter. Education has already 
greatly improved the social position of India ; and it is to be 
hoped that the time is not far^iistant when Indians will be 
proud of their social institutions in the present, as they have 
reason to be of those in the historic past. • 


The Chaibman : The marriage customs and ceremonies of a 
people form an important item of their social life and cdnditio'ji^ and 
this is especially so in the case of Hindus, amongst whom marriage 
is regarded as a sacramental rite, whose religion prescribes that 
all women ought to be married, and with whom an unmarried 
daughter is considered a disgrace to a family. The reaper that 
has been read describes the marriage ceremonies of only a part 
of India, but it opens up what may be described as the most 
•important social questions of the day amongst Hindus in India ; 
viz., “Child Marriage’* and “Enforced Widowhood.” 

For some years past these great social questions have been 
the subject of a bitter controversy between some of the best 
educated and most advanced leaders of public opinion in India, 
who desire the enfranchisement of Hindu women from the 
cruel evils and miseries resulting from Child Marriage and 
Enforced Widowhood, and what may be termed the orthodox 
Hindus, -who are opposed to any change of the sort, these 
institutions having, in their opinion, the sanction of Hindu law. 

Amongst those who have been most zealous and a^stive in 
their efforts to effect the reform they advocate in thii^ matter, I 
may mention the name of Mr. Malabari, Editor of the Indian 
Spectator at Bombay, who has devoted his life and means to the 
task of inffuencing public opinion in its favour. Pundit Iswara 
Chandra Yidyasagara, of Calcutta, a Brahmin of a higlL standard 
of learning and authority, has also taken a very prominent 
part in advocating tl^is reform. Many others, whose names» 
are well known in India, have given the movement their warm 
support, and the number of sympathisers is being continually 
added to, as public opinion becomes more enlightened on the 
subject. 

The suppression of Child Marriage and Enforced Widow- 
hood might well be urged on the ground of justice to innocent 
and helpless women, who are the victims of a system which 
condemns a vast number of them to the most dire and cruel 
misery. Such a course would be unhesitatingly adopted, under 
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similar €ircumstaDces, in ths present daj^mong ourselves ; but 
the most thoughtful of the Hindu refprmi]^ party desire that 
the correction of this system dhall be effected, nd^ by the 
forcible abolition of customs that have for agis , past been 
regarded as sanctioned *by Hindu law, but by a readjustment of 
those customs in accordance with the ancient Scriptures, on 
which the existing Hindu religion and law profess to be based. 

The sacred writings of tlfe Yedic period, which compose the 
ancient Scriptures I refer to, date from a time antecedent to five 
centuries before the Christian era. The most learned and 
eminent pundits of tlie reforming part}^ assert that in*these 
sacred writings there is no warrant fof Child Marriage or 
En^ced Widowhood, and that these institutions or customs 
grew up gradually during the long period— some fifteen cen- 
turies— that elapsed between the Vedic ago and the adoption in 
their present form of the Puranas- or medimval Scriptures, which 
claim to cbo continuations of the ancient writings, and which 
were, in fact, till lately, the only S(;ripturos of which the Hindu 
laity had any knowledge. 

Tho contention of the reformers is, that the great ((uestious 
of Child Marriage and Enforced Widowhood shouldsbe recon- 
sidered in the spirit of the ancient texts and Scriptures, and that 
the poor women who are tho innocent victims of a system 
unauthorised by those ancient writings shall be restored to the 
position and condition enjoyed by their sex when those writings 
were framed, as can be clearly established bji a reference to 
them. 

Appeals have been made to the British Government to inter- 
fere and pass a law for the suppression of CJiild ^Marriage and 
Enforqgd Widow'hood, but it has declined to adopt ^his course. 
The British Government has prohibited SvMi, and Las taken 
measures to prevent female infanticide, because these horrible 
practices involved the taking of human life ; but it considers 
that the desired reforms in such social customs as Child Marriage 
and Enforced Widowhood must be left to tho improving influ- 
ences of ^ time and the gradual spread of education. In this 
^decision of Government must thoughtful porsons will concur. 

The desired reform, however urgently n^ded, must be approved 
• and adopted by the great mass of the letraers of Hindu Society*^ — 
viz., the Brahmins — before the State can, with advantage, 
interfere. 

At the same time, the reforming party may be assured that 
they have the earnest sympathy and good wishes of. the Govern- 
ment and its officers, as well as probably of all English men and 
women wlio understand their object, in their efforts to influence 
Hindu public opinion in behalf of the women of their religion, 
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in view to their emancipation frpm the grievous wrongs to» 
which they are now subjected by Child Marriage and Enforced 
Widowhood. . 

Wo have !rotened to a very interesting Paper. There jmay be 
a difference of opinion upon some points; but it conveys a 
very graphic picture of marriage c^remonies in India, and the 
Lecturer is entitled to our thanks. 

The Chairman invited discussion on the Paper which had 
been read. The first speaker was Eev. James Johnston, who 
referred to the late decision of Tjord Dufferin respecting Govern- 
ment non-interference as to suppressing Infant Marriages. He 
said he was aware of the great difficulty of legislation in the 
matter, and of the danger of rousing prejudice afhd religious 
feeling ; but he considered that a great principle might bo laid 
down, which could bo acted upon in this matter without risk. 
That principle was, that natural laws which are consistent with 
human exj^erience, and which appeal to the consciences of men, 
might be justifiably enforced by Government; and he urged that 
Infant Marriages could be shown to be thus antagonistic to natural 
law. He was persuaded that the intelligence of India would go 
on the side of legislative action, especially if such societies as the 
Lecturer had referred to first helped to leaven public opinion. 

Mr. W. Martin Wood said that, apart from the controversial 
side of the subject, he ventured to think that Mr. G. B. 
Munshee had given in his Paper too gloomy an impression of 
married life amon^ the people of India. As had been remarked, 
human nature is substantially the same under different social 
systems, and he believed that, in spite of what, from the Euro- 
pean point of view, are regarded as pernicious and arbitrary 
customs of marriage, there was much domestic happiness in 
Hindu family life. As an interesting confirmation <7f the more 
favourable view, he would* lefer to a work by Mr. Malabari, 
of whom the Lecturer had spoken, called Guzerat and the Guzeratu, 
In that book sketches of daily life were incidentally given which 
showed that, even under the very adverse conditions described in 
the Paper, there was a great deal of natural domestic happiness 
amongst all classes of the people of India. As to the Pape:* 
itself, he considered it interesting and very clearly expressed, 
and all present were iduch obliged to the Lecturer. 

Mr. Latifur Bahman (Bengal) said that he did not agree 
with the Lecturer on several points relating to the marriage 
customs among the Mohammadans. He especially dwelt on 
the question as to how far the marriage is one of consent. He 
considered that there was more consultation of the son’s wishes 
than hs^i^ been represented, and also that the average age of 
marrying' was higher. 
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Mr. Zahid Ali Khan stated his view^that a Mohammadan 
husband could not divorce his wife without fg^iving anv reason, 
as the Lecturer had said. If the wife were t(^ appe9 to the 
law, which she howev^ rarely does, the husbMih would find 
that he would be requ&ed to give the reasons defined by the 
Mohammadan law. ** 

After some further*discu88ipn, the Lecturer replied briefly. 

General E. M. Macdonald proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding, and for his valuable remarks, and the 
Meeting closed. 


EAM MOHUN EOY. 

An enthusiastic meeting was held in the Hall of the 
City College, Calcutta, on September 27th, in commemoration 
of Eaja liaiD Mohun Eoy. A full account of the proceedings 
is given in the Indian Mirror. Among those present were 
Mr. Justice li. C. Mitter, Nawab Abdul Latif Khan diahadur, 
the Hon. Syecl Amir Ilossein, Dr. M.*L. Sircar, Mr. N. N. Sen, 
Pundit S. N. Sastir, Dr. P. K. Eoy, Mr. A. M. Bose, Dr. M. 
M. Bose, Mr. N. N. Chose, Mr. E. P. Mukerji, Dr. A. C. 
Khastgir, Mr. J. C. Bose, Mr. Shih Chiinder Deh, Mr. B. 
Chuckerbutty, Kev. K. C. Baiinerji, Eev. Mr. Townsend, Kev. 
Mr. Smith, •Mr. J. C. Dutt, Mr. U. N. Mitter. Dr. Molidndra 
Lall Sircar was requested to preside. He referred in his 
opening speech to tlie fact, that though it was exactly fifty- 
three ydara that day since Earn Mohun Roy died in England, 
yet his countrymen had effectet^b^t little to perpetuate his 
memory. Much remained to be done, even in regard to a full 
and suitable biography, and the collection of his writings. 
But besidp this, it was important to establish some substantial 
enduring^ token of gratitude in remembrance of the important 
Services rendered by the Eaja, as the first man wlio had 
^ raised his voice against the practice of^ Sutti, as the earliest 
* pioneer of English education in India, and as one who made 
an emphatic protest against superstition and idolatry, showing 
how these were inconsistent witli the early religious writings 
of the Hindus. Dr. Sircar, at the end of liis address, unveiled 
the cast of liaja Ram Mohun Roy, which was sent to India 
last April by Miss Estliu, of Bristol, as a present to the 
Brahmo Somaj. 
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Mr. Nogendra ]^ath jSrhose then moved the first Besolution^, 
which as follows ; “ TbsTc on this anniversary day of the 
death of Baj^<£am Mohan Boy, at Bristol, in England, in the 
year 1883, this Meeting, representing^ all sections of the 
Native community, remembers with»gratitude and admiratiosi 
the numerous and varied service^ rendered by the illustrious 
Baja, in days of darkness and trial, to the cause of Indian 
reform, and resolves to hold a similar Meeting in honour of his 
memory on the 27th of September year after year.” In an 
eloquent speech, Mr. N. N. Sen called attention to the very 
representative character of the Meeting, all clc^^ses of the 
community having for the first time joined in doing h(5**our 
to the memory of the Baja. He pointed out that any support 
given to a memorial would not mean adhesion to the religious 
doctrines supported by the great reformer. The really 4 ;reat men 
of the world could not^^be claimed for any paiticular age or 
country, but belonged to the whole world and to all time. 
He especially dwelt on Bam Mohun Boy’s social work. 
Eleven Vears before Sutti was abolished by Lord William 
Beniinck, Bam Mohun Boy published a* tract on the subject, 
and began to arouse opinion against it, In other ways too 
he had laboured to improve the condition of womejj,'4i?ftwing 
attention to modern encroachments on the ancient rights of 
women as to inheritance, in reference to the evils of Kulin 
polygamy. He was distinguished for liis knowledgj of Hindu 
law, and for his familiarity with Sanskrit. His services to 
Bengali literature weie also very great, for he was the origin- 
ator of prose writing in the Bengali language, and ’he started 
the first vernacular newspaper, in his letter to Lord Amherst 
he urged the immense importance of English education and 
of enlightened scientific institutions, long before Lord 
Macaulay worked so successfully in the same direction. Mr. 
Sen referred also to the accurate and independent evidence 
which the Baja gave in 1831 before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commoirs, and to his pamphlets, published while 
in England, on questions of Indian administration. He died 
on September 27th, 1833, at Stapleton Grove, Bristol. His 
life began at the time when Warren Hastings was appointed 
Governor General ; and the year of his death was marked by 
the renewal of the charter of the East India Company, by 
which Europeans were allowed to settle in India. In con- 
elusion, the speaker reminded his audience that much of the 








